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PREFACE 


Every  person,  whether  of  highly  cultivated  talents, 
or  of  ordinary  acquirements,  can  be  amused  and  enter- 
tained by  the  kind  of  reading  which  this  book  will  place 
before  him ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  furnish  recreation 
for  the  leisure  of  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers,  that 
the  publisher  undertakes  the  work. 

The  object  of  the  compiler  is  to  embody,  in  a  popular 
form,  a  well  chosen  selection  of  those  treasured  incidents 
of  noble  greatness,  daring  enterprise,  and  fearless  intre- 
pidity, which  adorn  the  page  of  history,  and  exhibit  the 
strong  traits  of  human  character,  worthy  of  imitation  or 
avoidance. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancients,  to  keep  continually 
before  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  biographies  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  in- 
cidents of  virtuous  and  heroic  achievement ;  and  most 
of  those  great  men  whose  actions  have  stamped  them  on 
the  page  of  history,  as  the  heroes  and  lawgivers  of  their 
time,  have  owed  their  celebrity  to  the  impulse  thus  given 
to  their  youthful  genius. 

With  the  belief  that  there  is  emphatically  a  call  for 
such  a  work,  the  publisher  has  made  every  endeavor  to 
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bring  before  the  public  a  book  adapted  to  so  laudable  a 
purpose,  and  he  confidently  hopes  it  will  be  found  wor- 
thy of  patronage.  The  articles  composing  this  work 
have  been  compiled  from  a  large  mass  of  materials,  re- 
plete with  wonderful  and  intense  interest,  and  selected 
with  a  particular  care  and  discrimination. 

For  the  most  part,  the  selections  are  confined  to  known 
facts  ;  though,  in  some  cases,  articles  are  adopted  partic- 
ularly on  account  of  their  interest^  while  their  authen- 
ticity may  not  be  so  clear. 

L.  H.  YOUNG. 
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On  leaving  the  Indian  village,  we  continued  to  wind 
round  Chimborazo's  wide  base ;  but  its  snow-crowned 
head  no  longer  shone  above  us  in  clear  brilliancy,  for  a 
dense  fog  was  gathering  gradually  around  it.  Our 
guides  looked  anxiously  towards  it,  and  announced  their 
apprehensions  of  a  violent  storm.  We  soon  found  that 
their  fears  were  well  grounded.  The  thunder  began  to 
roll,  and  resounded  through  the  mountainous  passes 
with  the  most  terrific  grandeur.  Then  came  the  vivid 
lightning ;  flash  following  flash — above,  around,  be- 
neath— everywhere  a  sea  of  fire.  We  sought  a  moment- 
ary shelter  in  a  cleft  of  the  rocks,  whilst  one  of  our 
guides  hastened  forward  to  seek  a  more  secure  asylum. 
In  a  short  time,  he  returned,  and  informed  us  that  he 
had  discovered  a  spacious  cavern,  which  wOuld  afford 
us  sufficient  protection  from  the  elements.  *  We  proceed- 
ed thither  immediately,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  and 
not  a  little  danger,  at  last  got  into  it. 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated,  our  guides 
ventured  out  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to 
continue  our  journey.  The  cave  in  which  we  had  taken 
refuge,  was  so  extremely  dark,  that,  if  we  moved  a  few 
paces  from  the  entrance,  we  could  not  see  an  inch  before 
us  ;  and  we  were  debating  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving 
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it,  even  before  the  Indians  came  back,  when  we  suddenly- 
heard  a  singular  groaning  or  growling  in  the  further 
end  of  the  cavern,  which  instantly  fixed  all  our  atten- 
tion. Wharton  and  myself  listened  anxiously  ;  but  our 
daring  and  inconsiderate  young  friend  Lincoln,  together 
with  my  huntsman,  crept  about  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  and  endeavored  to  discover,  by  groping,  from 
whence  the  sound  proceeded. 

They  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  cavern,  before 
we  heard  them  utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise ;  and 
they  returned  to  us,  each  carrying  in  his  arms  an  animal 
singularly  marked,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  seemingly 
of  great  strength  and  power,  and  furnished  with  im- 
mense fangs.  The  eyes  were  of  a  green  color  ;  strong 
claws  were  upon  their  feet ;  and  a  blood-red  tongue  hung 
out  of  their  mouths.  Wharton  had  scarcely  glanced  at 
them,  when  he  exclaimed  in  consternation,  "  We  have 
come  into  the  den  of  a  — ."  He  was  interrupted  by  a  fear- 
ful cry  of  dismay  from  our  guides,  who  came  rushing 
precipitately  towards  us,  calling  out,  "  A  tiger  !  a  tiger !" 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  they 
climbed  up  a  cedar  tree,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  and  hid  themselves  among  the  branches. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  horror  and  surprise,  which 
rendered  me  motionless  for  a  moment,  had  subsided,  I 
grasped  my  fire-arms.  Wharton  had  already  regained 
his  composure  and  self-possession  ;  and  he  called  to  us 
to  assist  him  instantly  in  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  with  an  immense  stone,  which  fortunately  lay  near 
it.  The  sense  of  approaching  danger  augmented  our 
strength  ;  for  we  now  distinctly  heard  the  growl  of  the 
ferocious  animal,  and  we  were  lost  beyond  redemption 
if  he  reached  the  entrance  before  we  could  get  it  closed. 
Ere  this  was  done,  we  could  distinctly  see  the  tiger 
bounding  towards  the  spot,  and  stooping,  in  order  to 
creep  into  his  den  by  the  narrow  opening.  At  this  fear- 
ful moment,  our  exertions  were  successful,  and  the  great 
stone  kept  the  wild  beast  at  bay. 

There  was  a  small  open  space,  however,  left  between 
the  top  of  the  entrance  and  the  stone,  through  which  we 
could  see  the  head  of  the  animal,  illuminated  by  his 
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glowing  eyes,  which  he  rolled  glaringly  with  fury  upon 
us.  His  frightful  roaring,  too,  penetrated  to  the  depths 
of  the  cavern,  and  was  answered  by  the  hoarse  growling 
of  the  cubs.  Our  ferocious  enemy  attempted  first  to  re- 
move the  stone  with  his  powerful  claws,  and  then  to 
push  it  with  his  head  from  its  place  ;  and  these  efforts, 
proving  abortive,  served  only  to  increase  his  wrath. 
He  uttered  a  tremendous,  heart-piercing  howl,  and  his 
flaming  eyes  darted  light  into  the  darkness  of  our  retreat. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  fire  at  him,"  said  Wharton,  with 
his  usual  calmness  ;  "  aim  at  his  eyes,  the  ball  will  go 
through  his  brain,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  him."' 

Frank  seized  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  Lincoln 
his  pistols.  The  former  placed  the  muzzle  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  tiger,  and  Lincoln  did  the  same.  At  Whar- 
ton's command,  they  both  drew  the  triggers  at  the  same 
moment ;  but  no  shot  followed.  The  tiger,  who  seemed 
aware  that  the  flash  indicated  an  attack  upon  him, 
sprang  growling  from  the  entrance,  but,  feeling  himself 
unhurt,  immediately  turned  back  again,  and  stationed 
himself  in  his  former  place.  The  powder  in  both  pieces 
was  wet. 

"  All  is  now  over,"  said  Wharton ;  "  we  have  only 
now  to  choose  whether  we  shall  die  of  hunger,  together 
with  these  animals  who  are  shut  up  along  with  us,  or 
open  the  entrance  to  the  blood-thirsty  monster  without, 
and  so  make  a  quicker  end  of  the  matter." 

So  saying,  he  placed  himself  close  beside  the  stone, 
which,  for  the  moment,  defended  us,  and  looked  undaunt- 
edly upon  the  lightning  eyes  of  the  tiger.  Lincoln 
raved,  and  Frank  took  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  his 
pocket,  and  hastened  to  the  further  end.  of  the  cave ;  I 
knew  not  with  what  design.  We  soon,  however,  heard 
a  low,  stifled  groaning ;  and  the  tiger,  which  had  heard 
it  also,  became  more  restless  and  disturbed  than  ever. 
He  went  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  entrance  of 
the  cave,  in  the  most  wild  and  impetuous  manner;  then 
stood  still,  and,  stretching  out  his  neck  in  the  direction 
of  the  forest,  broke  forth  in  a  deafening  howl. 

Our  two  Indian  guides  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
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tunity,  to  discharge  several  arrows  from  the  tree.  He 
was  struck  more  than  once  ;  but  the  light  weapons 
bounded  back  harmless  from  his  thick  skin.  At  length, 
however,  one  of  them  struck  him  near  the  eye,  and  the 
arrow  remained  sticking  in  the  wound.  He  now  broke 
anew  into  the  wildest  fury,  sprang  at  the  tree,  and  tore 
it  with  his  claws,  as  if  he  would  have  dragged  it  to  the 
ground.  But  having,  at  length,  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  the  arrow,  he  became  more  calm,  and  laid  him 
self  down,  as  before,  in  front  of  the  cave. 

Frank  now  returned  from  the  lower  end  of  the  den, 
and  a  glance  showed  us  what  he  had  been  doing.  In 
each  hand,  and  dangling  from  the  end  of  the  string, 
were  two  cubs.  He  had  strangled  them;  and,  before  we 
were  aware  what  he  intended,  he  threw  them  through  the 
opening  to  the  tiger.  No  sooner  did  the  animal  perceive 
them,  than  he  gazed  earnestly  upon  them,  and  began  to 
examine  them  closely,  turning  them  cautiously  from 
side  to  side.  As  soon  as  he  became  aware  that  they 
were  dead,  he  uttered  so  piercing  a  howl  of  sorrow,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  put  our  hands  to  our  ears. 

The  thunder  had  now  ceased,  and  the  storm  had 
sunk  to  a  gentle  gale;  the  songs  of  birds  were  again 
heard  in  the  neighboring  forest,  and  sunbeams  sparkled 
in  the  drops  that  hung  from  the  leaves.  We  saw, 
through  the  aperture,  how  all  nature  was  reviving,  after 
the  wild  war  of  elements,  which  had  so  recently  taken 
place ;  but  the  contrast  only  made  our  situation  the 
more  horrible.  We  were  in  a  grave  from  which  there 
was  no  deliverance  ;  and  a  monster  worse  than  the  fa- 
bled Cerberus,  kept  watch  over  us.  The  tiger  had 
laid  himself  down  beside  his  whelps.  He  was  a  beau- 
tiful animal,  of  great  size  and  strength  ;  and  his  limbs 
being  stretched  out  at  their  full  length,  displayed  his 
immense  power  of  muscle.  A  double  row  of  great  teeth 
stood  far  enough  apart  to  show  his  large  red  tongue,  from 
which  the  white  foam  fell  in  large  drops.  All  at  once, 
another  roar  was  heard  at  a  distance,  and  the  tiger  im- 
mediately rose  and  answered  it  with  a  mournful  howl. 
At  the  same  instant,  our  Indians  uttered  a  shriek,  which 
announced  that  some  new  danger  threatened  us.     A  few 
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moments  confirmed  our  worst  fears ;  for  another  tiger, 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  former,  came  rapidly  towards 
the  spot  where  we  were. 

The  howls  which  the  tigress  gave,  when  she  had  ex- 
amined the  bodies  of  her  cubs,  surpassed  everything 
horrible  that  we  had  yet  heard  ;  and  the  tiger  mingled 
his  mournful  cries  with  hers.  Suddenly  her  roaring 
was  lowered  to  a  hoarse  growling,  and  we  saw  her 
anxiously  stretch  out  her  head,  extend  her  wide  and 
smoking  nostrils,  and  look  as  if  she  was  determined  to 
discover  immediately  the  murderers  of  her  young.  Her 
eyes  quickly  fell  upon  us,  and  she  made  a  spring  for- 
ward, with  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  our  place  of 
refuge.  Perhaps  she  might  have  been  enabled  by  her 
immense  strength  to  push  away  the  stone,  had  we  not, 
with  ail  our  united  power,  held  it  against  her.  When 
she  found  that  all  her  efforts  were  fruitless,  she  ap- 
proached the  tiger,  who  lay  stretched  out  beside  his 
cubs,  and  he  rose  and  joined  in  her  hollow  roarings. 
They  stood  together  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  in  consul- 
tation, then  suddenly  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  dis- 
appeared from  our  sight.  Their  howling  died  away  in 
the  distance,  and  then  entirely  ceased. 

Our  Indians  descended  from  their  tree,  and  called 
upon  us  to  seize  the  only  possibility  of  our  yet  saving 
ourselves,  by  instant  flight ;  for  that  the  tigers  had  only 
gone  round  the  height  to  seek  another  inlet  to  the  cave, 
with  which  they  were,  no  doubt,  acquainted.  In  the 
greatest  haste  the  stone  was  pushed  aside,  and  we  stept 
forth  from  what  we  had  considered  a  living  grave.  We 
now  heard  once  more  the  roaring  of  the  tigers,  though 
at  a  distance ;  and,  following  the  example  of  our  guides, 
we  precipitately  struck  into  a  side  path.  From  the 
number  of  roots  and  branches  of  trees,  with  which  the 
storm  had  strewed  our  way,  and  the  slipperiness  of  the 
road,  our  flight  was  slow  and  difficult. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  we  found  that  our  way  led  along  the  edge  of  a 
rocky  cliff,  with  innumerable  fissures.  We  had  just 
entered  upon  it,  when  suddenly  the  Indians,  who  were 
before  us,  uttered  one  of  their  piercing  shrieks,  and  we 
2* 
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immediately  became  aware  that  the  tigers  were  in  pur- 
suit of  us.  Urged  by  despair,  we  rushed  towards  one  of 
the  breaks,  or  gulfs,  in  our  way,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  bridge  of  reeds,  that  sprang  up  and  down  at  every 
step,  and  could  be  trod  with  safety  by  the  light  foot  of 
the  Indians  alone.  Deep  in  the  hollow  below,  rushed 
an  impetuous  stream,  and  a  thousand  pointed  and  jagged 
rocks  threatened  destruction  on  every  side. 

Lincoln,  my  huntsman,  and  myself,  passed  over  the 
chasm  in  safety ;  but  Wharton  was  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  waving  bridge,  and  endeavoring  to  steady  him- 
self, when  both  the  tigers  were  seen  to  issue  from  the 
adjoining  forest ;  and  the  moment  they  descried  us, 
they  bounded  towards  us  with  dreadful  roarings.  Mean- 
while, Wharton  had  nearly  gained  the  safe  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  we  were  all  clambering  up  the  rocky  cliff  ex- 
cept Lincoln,  who  remained  at  the  reedy  bridge  to  assist 
his  friend  to  step  upon  firm  ground.  Wharton,  though 
the  ferocious  animals  were  close  upon  him,  never  lost 
his  courage  or  presence  of  mind.  As  soon  as  he  had 
gained  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  knelt  down,  and  with  his 
sword  divided  the  fastenings  by  which  the  bridge  was 
attached  to  the  rock. 

He  expected  that  an  effectual  barrier  would  thus  be 
put  to  the  further  progress  of  our  pursuers ;  but  he  was 
mistaken  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  accomplished  his  task, 
when  the  tigress,  without  a  moment's  pause,  rushed  to- 
wards the  chasm,  and  attempted  to  bound  over  it.  It 
was  a  fearful  sight  to  see  the  mighty  animal  suspended, 
for  a  moment,  in  the  air  above  the  abyss  ;  but  the  scene 
passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Her  strength  was  not 
equal  to  the  distance  :  she  fell  into  the  gulf,  and,  before 
she  reached  the  bottom,  she  was  torn  into  a  thousand 
pieces  by  the  jagged  points  of  the  rocks.  Her  fate  did 
not  in  the  least  dismay  her  companion  ;  he  followed  her 
with  an  immense  spring,  and  reached  the  opposite  side, 
but  only  with  his  fore  claws  ;  and  thus  he  clung  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  endeavoring  to  gain  a  footing. 
The  Indians  again  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  as  if  all  hope 
had  been  lost. 

But  Wharton,  who  was  nearest  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
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advanced  courageously  towards  the  tiger,  and  struck 
his  sword  into  the  animal's  breast.  Enraged  beyond 
all  measure,  the  wild  beast  collected  all  his  strength, 
and,  with  a  violent  effort,  fixing  one  of  his  hind  legs 
upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  seized  Wharton  by  the 
thigh.  That  heroic  man  still  preserved  his  fortitude  ; 
he  grasped  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  his  left  hand,  while, 
with  his  right,  he  wrenched  and  violently  turned  the 
sword  that  was  still  in  the  breast  of  the  tiger.  All  this 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  Indians,  Frank,  and 
myself,  hastened  to  his  assistance ;  but  Lincoln;  who 
was  already  at  his  side,  had  seized  Wharton's  gun, 
which  lay  near  upon  the  ground,  and  struck  so  power- 
ful a  blow  with  the  butt  end  upon  the  head  of  the  tiger, 
that  the  animal,  stunned  and  overpowered,  let  go  his 
hold,  and  fell  back  into  the  abyss. 
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General  Washington  having  learned  whither  Ar- 
nold had  fled,  deemed  it  possible  still  to  take  him,  and 
bring  him  to  the  just  reward  of  his  treachery.  To 
accomplish  an  object  so  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time, 
in  so  doing,  to  save  Andre,  Washington  devised  a  plan, 
which,  although  it  ultimately  failed,  evinced  the  great- 
ness of  his  powers,  and  his  unwearied  ardor  for  his 
country's  good. 

Having  matured  the  plan,  Washington  sent  to  Major 
Lee  to  repair  to  head  quarters,  (at  Tappan,  on  the 
Hudson.)  "  I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, "  in  the  expectation  that  you  have  some  one  in  your 
corps,  who  is  willing  to  undertake  a  delicate  and  haz- 
ardous project.  Whoever  comes  forward  will  confer 
great  obligations  on  me  personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  I  will  reward  him  amply.  No  time  is  to 
be  lost ;  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-night.  I  intend 
to  seize  Arnold  and  save  Andre." 

Major  Lee  named  a  sergeant-major  of  his  corps,  by 
the  name  of  Champe — a  native  of  Virginia,  a  man  full 
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of  bone  and  muscle — with  a  countenance  grave,  thought- 
ful, and  taciturn— ^of  tried  courage  and  inflexible  perse- 
verance. 

Champe  was  sent  for  by  Major  Lee,  and  the  plan 
proposed.  This  was  for  him  to  desert — to  escape  to 
New  York — to  appear  friendly  to  the  enemy — to  watch 
Arnold,  and,  upon  some  fit  opportunity,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  one  whom  Champe  could  trust,  to  seize 
him  and  conduct  him  to  a  place  on  the  river,  appointed, 
where  boats  should  be  in  readiness  to  bear  him  away. 

Champe  listened  to  the  plan  attentively — but  with  the 
spirit  of  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity,  replied — "  that 
it  was  not  danger  nor  difficulty  that  deterred  him  from 
immediately  accepting  the  proposal,  but  the  ignominy 
of  desertion  and  the  hypocrisy  of  enlisting  with  the 
enemy  /" 

To  these  objections  Lee  replied,  that  although  he 
would  appear  to  desert,  yet,  as  he  obeyed  the  call  of  his 
commander-in-chief,  his  departure  could  not  be  consid- 
ered as  criminal,  and  that  if  he  suffered  in  reputation 
for  a  time,  the  matter  should  one  day  be  explained  to 
his  credit. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  it  was  urged,  that  to  bring 
such  a  man  as  Arnold  to  justice — loaded  with  guilt  as 
he  was — and  to  save  Andre,  so  young,  so  accomplished, 
and  so  beloved — to  achieve  so  much  good  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  a  wrong 
existing  only  in  appearance. 

The^objections  of  Champe  were  at  length  surmount- 
ed, and  he  accepted  the  service.  It  was  now  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  With  his  instructions  in  his  pocket, 
the  sergeant  returned  to  camp,  and  taking  his  cloak, 
valise,  and  orderly  book,  drew  his  horse  from  the  picket, 
and  mounted,  putting  himself  upon  fortune. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  elapsed,  before  Capt.  Carnes, 
the  officer  of  the  day,  waited  upon  Lee,  who  was  vainly 
attempting  to  rest,  and  informed  him,  that  one  of  the 
patrol  had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  being  chal- 
lenged, put  spur  to  his  horse,  and  had  escaped. 

Lee,  hoping  to  conceal  the  flight  of  Champe,  or  at 
least  to  delay  pursuit,  complained  of  fatigue,  and  told 
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the  captain  that  the  patrol  had  probably  mistaken  a 
countryman  for  a  dragoon.  Carries,  however,  was  not 
thus  to  be  quieted ;  but  withdrew  to  assemble  his  corps. 

On  examination,  it  was  found  that  Champe  was 
absent.  The  captain  now  returned,  and  acquainted  Lee 
with  the  discovery,  adding-  that  he  had  detached  a  party 
to  pursue  the  deserter,  and  begged  the  majors  written 
orders. 

After  making  as  much  delay  as  was  practicable,  with- 
out exciting  suspicion,  Lee  delivered  his  orders — in 
which  he  directed  the  party  to  take  Champe  if  possible. 
"  Bring  him  alive,"  said  he,  "  that  he  may  suffer  in  the 
presence  of  the  army,  but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or  if  he 
escapes  after  being  taken." 

A  shower  of  rain  fell  soon  after  Champe  departed, 
which  enabled  the  pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail 
of  his  horse,  his  shoes,  in  common  with  those  of  the 
horses  of  the  army,  being  made  in  a  peculiar  form,  and 
each  having  a  private  mark,  which  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  path. 

Middleton,  the  leader  of  the  pursuing  party,  left  the 
camp  a  few  minutes  past  twelve,  so  that  Champe  had 
the  start  of  but  little  more  than  an  hour — a  period  by 
far  shorter  than  had  been  contemplated. 

During  the  night,  the  dragoons  were  often  delayed 
in  the  necessary  halts  to  examine  the  road  ;  but  on  the 
coming  of  morning,  the  impression  of  the  horse's  shoes 
was  so  apparent,  that  they  pressed  on  witli  rapidity. 

Some  miles  above  Bergen,  (a  village  three  miles  north 
of  New  York,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,)  on 
ascending  a  hill,  Champe  was  descried,  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  distant.  Fortunately,  Champe  descried  his 
pursuers  at  the  same  moment,  and  conjecturing  their 
object,  put  spur  to  his  horse,  with  the  hope  of  escape. 

By  taking  a  different  road,  Champe  was  for  a  time 
lost  siorht  of — but  on  approaching  the  river  he  was 
again  descried.  Aware  of  his  danger,  he  now  lashed 
his  valise,  containing  his  clothes  and  orderly  book,  to 
his  shoulders,  and  prepared  himself  to  plunge  into  the 
river,  if  necessary. 

Swift  was  his  flight,  and  swift  was  the  pursuit.     Mid- 
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dleton  and  his  party  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
when  Champe  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and  plunged 
into  the  river,  calling  aloud  upon  some  British  galleys. 
at  no  great  distance,  for  help. 

A  boat  was  instantly  despatched   to   the  sergeant's, 
assistance,  and  a  fire  commenced  upon  the  pursuers.  - 
Champe  was  taken  on  board,  and  soon  after  carried  to 
New  York,  with  a  letter  from  the  captain  of  the  galley, 
stating  the  past  scene,  all  of  which  he  had  witnessed. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided,  and  at 
which  it  was  designed  to  seize  and  gag  him,  Champe 
had  taken  off  several  of  the  palings,  and  replaced  them 
so  that,  with  ease  and  without  noise,  he  could  readily 
open  his  way  to  the  adjoining  alley.  Into  this  alley  he 
intended  to  convey  his  prisoner,  aided  by  his  compan- 
ion, one  or  two  associates,  who  had  been  introduced 
by  the  friend  to  whom  Champe  had  been  originally 
made  known  by  letter  from  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
with  whose  aid  and  counsel  he  had  so  far  conducted  the 
enterprise.  His  other  associate  was,  with  the  boat,  pre- 
pared at  one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Hudson  River,  to 
receive  the  party. 

Champe  and  his  friend  intended  to  have  placed  them- 
selves each  under  Arnold's  shoulder,  and  to  have  thus 
borne  him  through  the  most  unfrequented  alleys  and 
streets  to  the  boat,  representing  Arnold,  in  case  of  being 
questioned,  as  a  drunken  soldier,  whom  they  were  con- 
veying to  the  guard-house. 

When  arrived  at  the  boat,  the  difficulties  would  be  all 
surmounted,  there  being  no  danger  nor  obstacle  in  pass- 
ing to  the  Jersey  shore.  These  particulars,  as  soon  as 
made  known  to  Lee,  were  communicated  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  was  highly  gratified  with  the 
much  desired  intelligence.  He  desired  Major  Lee  to 
meet  Champe,  and  to  take  care  that  Arnold  should  not 
be  hurt. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Lee,  with  a  party  of  accoutred 
horses ;  one  for  Arnold,  one  for  the  sergeant,  and  the 
third  for  his  associate,  who  was  to  assist  in  securing 
Arnold,  left  the  camp,  never  doubting  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  from  the  tenor  of  the  last  received  communi- 
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cation.  The  party  reached  Hoboken  about  midnight, 
where  they  were  concealed  in  the  adjoining  wood — Lee, 
with  three  dragoons,  stationing  himself  near  the  shore 
of  the  river.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  but  no  boat  ap- 
proached. 

At  length  the  day  broke,  and  the  major  retired  to  his 
party,  and  with  his  led  horses  returned  to  the  camp, 
where  he  proceeded  to  head  quarters  to  inform  the  gen- 
eral of  the  much  lamented  disappointment,  as  mortifying 
as  inexplicable.  Washington  having  perused  Champe's 
plan  and  communication,  had  indulged  the  presumption, 
that  at  length  the  object  of  his  keen  and  constant  pur- 
suit, was  sure  of  execution,  and  did  not  dissemble  the 
joy  such  a  conviction  produced.  He  was  chagrined  at 
the  issue,  and  apprehended  that  his  faithful  sergeant  must 
have  been  detected  in  the  last  scene  of  his  tedious  and 
difficult  enterprise. 

In  a  few  days  Lee  received  an  anonymous  letter  from 
Champe's  patron  and  friend,  informing  him  that  on  the 
day  preceding  the  night  for  the  execution  of  the  plot, 
Arnold  had  removed  his  quarters  to  another  part  of  the 
town,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops  pre- 
paring, as  was  rumored,  for  an  expedition  to  be  directed 
by  himself;  and  that  the  American  legion,  consisting 
chiefly  of  American  deserters,  had  been  transferred  from 
their  barracks  to  one  of  the  transports,  it  being  appre- 
hended that  if  left  on  shore  until  the  expedition  was 
ready,  many  of  them  might  desert. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  John  Champe,  instead  of  cross- 
ing the  Hudson  that  night,  was  safely  deposited  on  board 
one  of  the  fleet  of  transports,  from  whence  he  never  de- 
parted, until  the  troops  under  Arnold  landed  in  Virginia. 
Nor  was  he  able  to  escape  from  the  British  army\mtil 
after  the  junction  of  Cornwallis  at  Petersburgh,  when 
he  deserted ;  and  proceeding  high  up  into  Virginia,  he 
passed  into  North  Carolina,  near  the  Saury  towns,  and 
keeping  in  the  friendly  districts  of  that  state,  safely 
joined  the  army  soon  after  it  had  passed  the  Congaree, 
in  pursuit  of  Lord  Rawdon. 

His  appearance  excited  supreme  surprise  among  his 
former  comrades,  which  was  not  a  little  increased,  when 
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they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
late  major,  now  lieutenant  colonel,  Lee.  His  whole 
story  was  soon  known  to  the  corps,  which  reproduced 
the  love  and  respect  of  officer  and  soldier,  (heretofore 
invariably  entertained  for  the  sergeant,)  heightened  by 
universal  admiration  of  his  late  daring  and  arduous 
attempt. 

Champe  was  introduced  to  General  Green,  who  very 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  promise  made  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, so  far  as  in  his  power;  and  having  pro- 
vided the  sergeant  with  a  good  horse  and  money  for  his 
journey,  sent  him  to  General  Washington,  who  munifi- 
cently anticipated  every  desire  of  the  sergeant,  and 
presented  him  with  a  discharge  from  further  service, 
lest  he  might,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  when,  if  recognised,  he  was  sure 
to  die  on  the  gibbet. 

We  shall  only  add  respecting  the  after  life  of  this  in- 
teresting adventurer,  that  when  Gen.  Washington  was 
called  by  Pres.  Adams,  in  1798,  to  the  command  of  the 
army,  prepared  to  defend  the  country  against  French 
hostility,  he  sent  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee,  to  inquire 
for  Champe  ;  being  determined  to  bring  him  into  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  infantry.  Lee  sent 
to  Loudon  county,  "Virginia,  where  Champe  settled  after 
his  discharge  from  the  army ;  when  he  learned  that  the 
gallant  soldier  had  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
soon  after  died. 


THE  WILD  TURKEY. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  stockade  fort,  enclosing  a  few  has- 
tily constructed  cabins,  occupied  part  of  the  ground  on 
which  is  now  built  the  bustling  and  flourishing  city  of 
Wheeling.  The  immortal  demi-Indian  chieftain,  Simon 
Girty,  a  warrior  acting  under  the  immediate  auspices  of 
his  excellency  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  several 
times  besieged  this  fort  with  a  legion  of  blood-thirsty 
savages,  and  was  often  repulsed,  without  the  acquisition 
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of  any  invincible  quantity  of  laurels.  Many  other  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  Indians  to  possess  these  works, 
all  of  which  proving  abortive,  they  magnanimously 
resorted  to  the  extremity  of  lying  in  ambush  in  places 
contiguous  to  the  fort,  by  which  means  several  of  the 
settlers  were  decoyed  and  killed.  The  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  however,  brought  with  it  many  changes  in  the 
features  of  the  west ;  many  expeditions  were  sent  out 
against  the  Indians,  and  these  "lords  of  the  soil,"  at  the 
time  of  our  story,  were  supposed  to  have  been  extirpated 
from  the  settlement  of  Wheeling. 

Perfectly  confident  of  security,  the  hunters  once  more 
resumed  their  manly  and  soul-stirring  vocation,  and 
the  young  and  timid  fearlessly  ventured  far  from  their 
houses,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  danger.  The 
hunters  usually  went  out  singly,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  noise  and  bustle  as  much  as  possible.  One  day 
a  hunter  heard  the  cries  of  a  wild  turkey,  while  hunting 
on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  ascertain  its  location,  he 
was  fired  upon  and  wounded  by  an  unseen  hand.  Sev- 
eral others  were  deluded  and  decoyed  by  the  same  agent, 
and  tradition  saith,  that  the  rifle  of  the  mysterious  tur- 
key has  sent  its  leaden  ball  into  more  than  one  of  its 
sturdy  pioneers.  The  suspicion  that  an  Indian,  or  a 
renegado,  lurked  in  the  neighborhood,  soon  insinuated 
itself  into  the  acute  comprehension  of  the  settlers,  who, 
in  a  twinkling,  determined  to  despatch  him,  and  in  about 
the  same  length  of  time  abandoned  their  resolution. 
Under  the  concomitant  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  much  dreaded  turkey,  the  range  of  the  hunters  was 
materially  abridged  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  unusual  scar- 
city of  accustomed  provisions  began  to  be  severely  felt ; 
for  be  it  known,  that,  in  those  days,  the  backwoodsman 
depended  almost  entirely  upon  his  success  in  the  chase 
for  aliment,  both  for  the  mind  and  body. 

About  this  time  there  dwelt,  wherever  there  was  a 
prospect  of  danger,  a  hardy  veteran  of  the  old  school, 
yclept  Lewis  Wetzel,  a  hunter  and  warrior,  whose 
deeds  have  been  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
West,  as  being  of  a  nature  and  character  which  will  for- 
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ever  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  millions  who  live 
on  the  ground  which  he  defended.  When  rumors  and 
surmises  about  the  mysterious  turkey  were  the  constant 
theme  of  colloquy  and  gossiping  among  the  good  dames 
and  the  sprightly  maidens,  and  the  unvarying  object  of 
threats  and  dread  with  the  hunters,  Lewis  Wetzel  made 
his  appearance  at  Wheeling.  "  It's  nothing  but  a  lazy, 
skulking  Indian,"  our  veteran  replied,  after  listening  pa- 
tiently to  his  informants.  "I  know  something  about  that 
hole  myself,"  (Lewis  Wetzel  had  finished  many  a  red- 
skin in  his  day,)  "  and  really  I  feel  obliged  to  ye  for  let- 
ting me  have  the  name  of  hooking  this  feller.  Boys,  if 
ye'd  a  lived  as  much  in  the  woods  as  I  have,  and 
camped  out  as  often,  with  no  other  kivering  than  these 
here  old  blankets,  I  rather  suppose  you'd  know  a  little 
more  about  these  red-skins  than  you  do.  But  never 
fear  ;  if  there's  any  faith  in  my  old  rifle  here,  boys,  that 
red-skin  never  sees  the  sun  rise  again  !"  Although  the 
words  grated  awfully  in  the  ears  of  the  young  and  ten- 
der-hearted damsels,  yet  all  felt  a  pleasing  sensation  in 
contemplating  the  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the 
exit  of  the  mysterious  turkey.  "  I  know  something 
about  that  hole,"  was  altogether  unintelligible  to  the 
hunters,  and  as  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  philoso- 
pher like,  they  permitted  the  matter  to  rest  there  without 
further  inquiry. 

On  the  following  morning,  shortly  after  the  Wheeling 
folks  had  vacated  their  snug  and  comfortable  beds, 
which  might  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  day- 
light, the  first  unusual  sound  which  saluted  their  ears, 
was  the  report  of  a  rifle.  This,  however,  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  backwoods.  Not  long  after,  Lewis 
Wetzel  entered  the  fort,  and  with  perfect  indifference 
walked  up  to  a  cabin,  and  resting  his  rifle  against  a  door, 
leisurely  began  to  wind  a  piece  of  tow  round  the  ram- 
rod, for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  his  gun.  Some  one  in- 
quired, "  Wetzel,  was  that  you  who  fired  ?"  "  Yes." 
"What  did  you  kill?"  "  An  Indian."  "An  Indian! 
what,  the  turkey  ?"  "  /  reckon  so"  "  Huzza !  huzza, 
boys !  the  turkey's  dead  /"  shouted  one  and  all,  with 
such  a  tremendous  din,  that  all  the  salted  venison  of  the 
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good  housewives  turned  black  !  After  Lewis  had  taken 
much  pains,  and  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  get- 
ting his  rifle  '-'•  in  order/'  he  yielded  to  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  bystanders,  and  conducted  them  to  the  death- 
bed of  the  mysterious  turkey.  A  rapid  walk  of  a  few 
moments  brought  the  party  to  the  bank  of  the  creek.  A 
gigantic  elm,  torn  from  its  roots  by  the  rage  of  the  tem- 
pest, had  fallen  into  the  stream. 

"  Now,"  said  Lewis  Wetzel,  ;'  you  see  I  come  here  last 
night  and  scrouged  myself  up  in  the  bush  of  that  there 
tree  in  the  creek,  with  my  rifle  ready  cocked.  When  day 
broke,  the  first  thing  I  see'd  was  a  rifle  glistening  in  that 
there  hole  over  the  creek,  in  that  rock.  Right  behind  it 
was  an  old  red-skin  fast  and  snug  asleep,  with  his  black 
head  dowsing  upon  his  shoulders  ;  so  I  took  a  dead  aim 
and  banged  away,  and  if  any  of  you  will  wade  over  and 
climb  up  to  the  hole,  you'll  find  him  in  his  last  sleep." 

Accordingly,  the  "  hole"  was  quickly  entered,  and  the 
mysterious  turkey  was  found  to  be  a  lifeless  corpse,  sur- 
rounded by  various  trophies  of  his  victories  and  mur- 
ders. The  cavity  can  be  seen  to  this  day,  in  nearly  its 
original  state.  It  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  probably  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  from  the  base.  Part  of  the 
aperture  has  decayed  and  mouldered  away,  but  sufficient 
yet  remains  to  assure  the  visitant  that  the  "  hole"  (now 
appellated  the  "  Indian  Rock")  was  a  comfortable  and 
secluded  retreat  for  the  last  of  the  "old  residenters." 
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In  the  year  1S04,  when  Preble,  as  commodore  of  the 
American  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  gaining 
glory,  before  Tripoli,  alike  for  himself,  his  officers,  and 
crews,  and  for  his  country,  Lieut.  Commandant  Rich- 
ard Somers  had  command,  under  him,  of  the  Nautilus,  a 
schooner  of  fourteen  guns. 

During  several  fights  which  had  previously  occur- 
red with  the  enemy,  this  officer  had  shown  great  bravery 
as  commander  of  gun-boat  number  one  :  and  now  sug- 
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gested  to  the  commodore,  that  a  happy  result  might 
possibly  be  obtained  by  converting  the  ketch  Intrepid,  a 
captured  craft  of  about  seventy-five  tons, — the  identical 
vessel  with  which  the  gallant  Decatur  had  boarded  and 
captured  and  burned  the  frigate  Philadelphia — into  afire 
ship,  and  sending  her  into  the  harbor  under  the  walls  of 
the  Bashaw's  castle,  in  direct  contact  with  the  entire 
marine  force  of  the  Tripolitans. 

This  daring  and  highly  dangerous  enterprise  being 
determined  upon,  Somers,  with  whom  it  had  originated, 
received  the  orders,  to  which  he  was  thus  entitled,  to 
conduct  it ;  and  the  necessary  preparations  were  prompt- 
ly made  by  him.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  powder 
were  first  placed  loosely  in  the  hole  of  the  ketch,  and 
upon  this,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thirteen-inch  fuseed 
shells,  with  a  train  attached  from  the  cabin  to  the  fore 
yeah.  Only  one  officer,  the  talented  and  lamented 
Lieut.  Henry  Wadsworth,  brother  of  the  present  Com- 
modore Wadsworth,  was  to  accompany  him,  and  four 
volunteer  seamen  were  to  compose  the  crew. 

All  things  were  now  in  readiness,  except  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  ;  for  it  came  to  this,  at  last,  that  every 
man  on  board  the  Nautilus  had  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices. This  done,  it  was  determined  without  delay  to 
attempt  the  enterprise — to  succeed  in  it  or  perish. 

Two  nights  successively  did  the  Intrepid  move  ;  but 
owing  to  light  and  baffling  winds,  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished. These  failures,  and  an  unusual  movement 
in  the  harbor  after  dark  on  the  third  night,  led  Somers 
to  believe  that  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy  had  been 
excited,  and  that  they  were  on  the  lookout.  It  was  the 
general  impression  that  their  powder  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  as  so  large  a  quantity  as  was  on  board  the 
ketch,  if  captured,  would  greatly  tend  to  protract  the 
contest,  before  setting  off,  he  addressed  the  crew  upon 
the  subject,  telling  them,  "  that  no  man  need  accompany 
him  who  had  not  come  to  the  resolution  to  blow  himself 
up,  rather  than  be  captured  ;  and  that  such  was  fully 
his  own  determination."  Three  cheers  was  the  only 
reply.  The  gallant  crew  rose,  as  a  single  man,  with 
the  resolution  of  yielding  up  their  lives,  sooner  than- 
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surrender  to  their  enemies  :  while  each  stepped  forth, 
and  begged  as  a  favor,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
apply  the  match  !  It  was  a  glorious  moment,  and  made 
an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  all  witnessing  it.  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

All  then  took  leave  of  every  officer,  and  of  every 
man,  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  with  a  shake  of  the 
hand,  as  if  they  knew  that  their  fate  was  doomed  ;  and 
one  and  another,  as  they  passed  over  the  side,  to  take 
their  post  on  board  the  ketch,  might  be  heard,  in  their 
own  peculiar  manner,  to  cry  out,  "I  say,  Sam  Jones,  I 
leave  you  my  blue  jacket  and  duck  trowsers,  stowed 
away  in  my  bag  ;';  and  "  Bill  Curtis,  you  may  have  the 
tarpaulin  hat  and  Guernsey  frock,  and  them  petticoat 
trowsers  I  got  in  Malta — and  mind,  boys,  when  you  get 
home  give  a  good  account  of  us  !"  In  like  manner,  did 
each  thus  make  his  oral  will,  to  which  the  writer  was 
witness,  and  which  last  "will  and  testament"  he  caused 
to  be  executed  to  the  very  letter. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
September,  1804,  that  this  third  and  last  attempt  was 
made.  The  Nautilus  had  been  ordered  to  follow  the 
Intrepid  closely  in,  to  pick  up  and  bring  out  her  boat's 
crew,  in  case  they  should  succeed  in  the  exploit.  Hence, 
though  it  was  very  dark,  we  never  lost  sight  of  her,  as 
I  had  been  directed  by  the  first  lieutenant — the  late  gal- 
lant Washington  Reed — who  commanded  in  the  absence 
of  Somers,  to  keep  a  constant  watch  of  her,  for  this 
purpose,  with  a  night  glass. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  about  10  o'clock,  P.  M.,  while 
I  was  engaged  in  this  duty,  the  awful  explosion  took 
place.  For  a  moment  the  flash  illumined  the  whole 
heavens  around,  while  the  terrific  concussion  shook  every 
thing  far  and  near.  Then  all  was  hushed  again,  and 
every  object  veiled  in  a  darkness  of  double  gloom.  On 
board  the  Nautilus,  the  silence  of  death  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  entire  crew  ;  but  quickly  the  din  of  kettle 
drums  beating  to  arms,  with  the  noise  of  confusion  and 
alarm,  was  heard  from  the  inhabitants  on  shore.  To 
aid  in  the  escape  of  the  boat,  an  order  was  now  given 
by  Reed,  to  "  show  a  light" — upon  the  appearance  of 
3* 
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which,  hundreds  of  shot,  from  an  equal  number  of 
guns,  of  heavy  calibre,  from  the  batteries  near,  came 
rattling  over  and  around  us,  but  we  heeded  them  not : 
one  thought  and  one  feeling  alone  had  possession  of 
our  souls, — the  preservation  of  Somers  and  his  crew ! 

As  moment  after  moment  passed  by  without  bringing 
with  it  the  preconcerted  signal  from  the  boat,  the  anx- 
iety on  board  became  intense  ;  and  the  men,  with  light- 
ed lanterns,  hung  themselves  over  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel, till  their  heads  almost  touched  the  water — a  position 
in  which  an  object  on  its  surface  can  be  seen  furthest  in 
a  dark  night — with  the  hope  of  discovering  something 
which  would  give  assurance  of  its  safety.  Still  no  boat 
came,  and  no  signal  was  given ;  and  the  unwelcome 
conclusion  at  last  was  forced  upon  us,  that  the  fearful 
alternative  of  blowing  themselves  up  rather  than  be 
captured,  so  bravely  determined  upon  at  the  outset  of 
the  enterprise,  had  been  as  bravely  put  in  execution. 
The  fact  that  the  Intrepid,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion, 
had  not  proceeded  as  far  into  the  harbor  by  several  hun- 
dred yards,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  Somers  to  carry 
her,  before  setting  her  on  fire,  confirmed  us  in  this  ap- 
prehension ;  still,  we  lingered  on  the  spot  till  broad  day 
light,  though  we  lingered  in  vain,  in  the  hope  that  some 
one,  at  least,  of  the  number,  might  yet  be  rescued  by  us 
from  a  floating  plank  or  spar,  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  com- 
panions' fate. 

To  our  astonishment,  we  learned  next  day  that  Lieut. 
Israel,  a  gallant  youth,  who  had  been  sent  with  orders 
from  Commodore  Preble,  to  Somers,  after  he  was  under 
way  in  the  ketch,  had  accompanied  him  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  had  shared  his  destiny. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the"  noble  fellows,  who,  a  few 
days  only  before,  on  board  their  own  gun-boat,  number 
one,  had  beaten  six  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  of  equal  force 
with  themselves,  immediately  under  the  guns,  and  with- 
in pistol  shot  of  a  shore-battery  ;  an  achievement  accom- 
plished only,  in  their  peculiar  position,  by  backing 
astern,  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of  canvass 
bags,  filled  with  one  hundred  musket  balls  each,  till  our 
gallant  commodore  in  the  "Constitution,"  stood  in  to 
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take  the  fire  of  the  battery,  and  thus  enable  us,  under 
his  cover,  to  obey  the  order,  "to  come  out  of  action" — a 
signal  which  had  already  been  flying  more  than  an 
hour,  and  which  Somers,  at  first,  would  not,  and  at  last, 
(from  the  fierceness  of  the  fight,)  could  not  see. 
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In  the  year  1797,  John  Smith  was  indicted  for  the  will- 
ful murder  of  Henry  Thomson.  The  case  was  one  of  a 
most  extraordinary  nature,  and  the  interest  excited  by  it 
was  almost  unparalleled.  The  accused  was  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  property,  residing  upon  his  own  estate, 
in  an  unfrequented  part  of  Lincolnshire.  A  person,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  entire  stranger  to  him,  had,  late  in  a 
summer's  day,  requested  and  obtained  shelter  and  hos- 
pitality for  the  night.  He  had,  it  was  supposed,  after 
partaking  of  some  slight  refreshment,  immediately  re- 
tired to  bed,  in  perfect  health,  requesting  to  be  awakened 
at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning.  When  the 
servant  appointed  to  call  him  entered  his  room  for  that 
purpose,  he  was  found  in  his  bed,  perfectly  dead ;  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  body,  it  was  obvious  that  he 
had  been  so  for  many  hours.  There  was  not  the  slight- 
est mark  of  violence  on  his  person,  and  the  counte- 
nance retained  the  same  expression  which  it  had  borne 
during  his  life.  Great  consternation  was  of  course  ex- 
cited by  this  discovery,  and  inquiries  were  immediately 
made,  first,  as  to  who  the  stranger  was,  and  secondly,  as 
to  how  he  met  with  his  death.  Both  were  unsuccessful. 
As  to  the  former,  no  information  could  be  obtained — no 
clue  discovered  to  lend  the  knowledge  either  of  his 
name,  his  person,  or  his  occupation.  He  had  arrived  on 
horseback,  and  was  seen  passing  through  a  neighboring 
village  about  an  hour  before  he  reached  the  house  where 
his  existence  was  so  mysteriously  terminated  ;  but  could 
be  traced  no  further.     Beyond  this  all  was  conjecture. 

With  respect  to  the  death,  as  little  could  be  learned  as 
of  the  dead  man  ;  it  was,  it  is  true,  sudden,  awfully  sud- 
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den ;  but  there  was  no  reason,  that  alone  excepted,  to 
suppose  that  it  was  caused  by  the  hand  of  man,  rather 
than  by  the  hand  of  God.  A  coroner's  jury  was,  of 
course,  summoned  ;  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which 
little  more  could  be  proved  than  that  which  I  have  here 
stated,  a  verdict  was  returned,  to  the  effect,  that  the  de- 
ceased died  by  the  visitation  of  God.  Days  and  weeks 
passed  on,  and  little  further  was  known.  In  the  mean- 
time rumor  had  not  been  idle  ;  suspicions,  vague,  in- 
deed, and  undefined,  but  of  a  dark  and  fearful  charac- 
ter, were  at  first  whispered,  and  afterwards  boldly  ex- 
pressed. The  precise  object  of  these  suspicions  was  not 
clearly  indicated ;  some  implicated  one  person,  some 
another;  but  they  all  pointed  to  Smith,  the  master  of 
the  house,  as  concerned  in  the  death  of  the  stranger. 
As  usual  in  such  cases,  circumstances  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  transaction  in  question,  matters  many 
years  antecedent,  and  relating  to  other  persons,  as  well 
as  other  times,  were  used  as  auxiliary  to  the  present 
charge.  The  character  of  Smith,  in  early  life,  had  been 
exposed  to  much  observation.  While  his  father  was 
yet  alive,  he  had  left  his  native  country,  involved  in  debt, 
known  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  irregularities,  and 
suspected  of  being  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  mode 
of  obtaining  those  supplies  of  money  of  which  he  was 
continually"  in  want,  and  which  he  seemed  somewhat 
inexplicably  to  procure. 

Ten  years  and  more  had  elapsed  since  his  return,  and 
the  events  of  his  youth  had  been  forgotten  by  many, 
and  to  many  were  entirely  unknown  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  were  revived,  and,  probably,  with  considera- 
ble additions. 

Two  months  after  the  death  of  the  stranger,  a  gentle- 
man arrived  at  the  place,  impressed  with  a  belief  that  he 
was  his  brother,  and  seeking  for  information  either  to 
confirm  or  refute  his  suspicions.  The  horse  and  the 
clothes  of  the  unfortunate  man  still  remained,  and  were 
instantly  recognised  ;  one  other  test  there  was,  though 
it  was  uncertain  whether  that  would  lead  to  any  posi- 
tive conclusion — the  examination  of  the  body.  The  test 
was  tried  :  and  although  decomposition  had  gone  on  ra- 
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pidly,  yet  enough  remained  to  identify  the  body,  which 
the  brother  did  "most  satisfactorily.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  there  was  a  person  authorised  by  relation- 
ship to  the  deceased  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his 
death,  and  if  it  should  appear  to  have  been  otherwise 
than  natural,  to  take  steps  for  bringing  to  justice  those, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  it,  the  reports  which  had 
been  previously  floating  idly  about,  and  circulated  with- 
out having  any  distinct  object,  were  collected  into  one 
channel  and  poured  into  his  ear.  What  those  reports 
were,  and  what  they  amounted  to,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  mention — suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  brother  laid 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  such  evidence  as 
induced  them  to  commit  Mr.  Smith  to  gaol,  to  take  his 
trial  for  the  willful  murder  of  Henry  Thomson.  As  it 
was  deemed  essential  to  the  attainment  of  justice,  to 
keep  secret  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  who  were 
produced  before  the  magistrates,  all  the  information  of 
which  the  public  were  in  possession  before  the  trial  took 
place,  was  that  which  I  have  here  narrated. 

Lord  Mansfield's  charge  to  the  grand  jury  upon  the 
subject  of  this  murder,  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. He  had  recommended  them,  if  they  entertained 
reasonable  doubts  of  the  evidence  to  insure  a  convic- 
tion, to  throw  out  the  bill ;  explaining  to  them  most 
justly  and  clearly,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  doing  so, 
if  any  additional  evidence  should,  at  a  future  time,  be 
discovered,  the  prisoner  could  again  be  apprehended  and 
tried  for  the  offense  ;  whereas,  if  they  found  a  true  bill, 
and,  from  deficiency  of  proof,  he  was  now  acquitted  on 
his  trial,  he  could  never  again  be  molested,  even  though 
the  testimony  against  him  should  be  morally  as  clear  as 
light.  The  grand  jury,  after,  as  was  supposed,  very 
considerable  discussion  among  themselves,  and,  as  was 
rumored,  by  a  majority  of  only  one,  returned  a  true  bill. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  appearance  of  anxiety  exhi- 
bited upon  every  countenance  on  the  entrance  of  the 
judge  into  court.  In  an  instant  the  most  profound  si- 
lence prevailed  ;  and  interest,  intense  and  impassioned, 
though  subdued,  seemed  to  wait  upon  every  word  and 
every  look,  as  if  divided  between  expectation  and  doubt, 
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whether  something  might  not  yet  interfere  to  prevent 
the  extraordinary  trial  from  taking  place.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, occurred  ;  and  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the 
mellow  and  silvery  voice  of  Lord  Mansfield, — u  Let 
John  Smith  be  placed  at  the  bar."  The  order  was 
obeyed ;  and,  as  the  prisoner  entered  the  dock,  he  met 
on  every  side  the  eager  and  anxious  eyes  of  a  countless 
multitude  bent  in  piercing  scrutiny  upon  his  face.  And 
well  did  he  endure  that  scrutiny.  A  momentary  suffu- 
sion covered  his  cheeks  ;  but  it  was  only  momentary, 
and  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  an  indif- 
ferent person,  who  found  himself  on  a  sudden  "  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers."  He  bowed  respectfully  to  the 
court ;  and  then,  folding  his  arms,  seemed  to  wait  until 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  commence  his  part  in  that 
drama  in  which  he  was  to  perform  so  conspicuous  a 
character.  I  find  it  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  my  mind  by  his  personal  appearance  ;  yet  his 
features  were  most  remarkable,  and  are  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  my  memory.  He  was  apparently  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age ;  his  hair,  grown  gray,  either 
from  toil,  or  care,  or  age,  indicated  an  approach  to  the 
latter  period,  while  the  strength  and  uprightness  of  his 
figure,  and  the  haughty  coldness  of  his  look,  and  an  eye 
that  spoke  of  fire,  and  pride,  and  passion,  ill  concealed, 
would  have  led  conjecture  to  fix  on  the  former.  His 
countenance,  at  the  first  glance,  appeared  to  be  that 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  deeds  of 
high  and  noble  daring  ;  but  a  second  and  more  attentive 
examination  of  the  face  and  brow  was  less  satisfactory. 
There  was,  indeed,  strongly  marked,  the  intellect  to  con- 
ceive and  devise  schemes  of  high  import ;  but  I  fancied 
that  I  could  trace,  in  addition  lo  it,  caution  to  conceal 
the  deep  design,  a  power  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  oth- 
ers, and  to  personate  a  character  at  variance  with  his 
own,  and  cunning  that  indicated  constant  watchfulness 
and  circumspection.  Firmness  there  was,  to  persevere 
to  the  last,  but  that  was  equivocal ;  and  I  could  not  help 
persuading  myself  that  it  was  not  of  that  character 
which  would  prompt  to  deeds  of  virtuous  enterprise,  or 
seek  the  "bubble,  reputation,  at  the  cannon's  mouth:" 
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but  that  it.  was  rather  allied  to  that  quality  which  would 
let  no  compunctious  visitmgs  of  nature  shake  his  fell 
purpose,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation into  his  character,  such  as  it  was,  was  obvi- 
ously unfavorable  ;  and  yet  there  were  moments  when 
I  thought  I  had  meted  out  to  him  a  hard  measure  of  jus- 
tice, and  when  I  was  tempted  to  accuse  myself  of  pre- 
judice in  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him  ;  and  particu- 
larly when  he  was  asked  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns 
the  usual  question  :  "  Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?■"  as 
he  drew  his  form  up  to  his  fullest  height,  and  the  fetters 
clanked  upon  his  legs  as  he  answered  with  unfaltering 
to*ngue  and  unblanching  cheek,  "  Not  guilty,"  my  heart 
smote  me  for  having  involuntarily  interpreted  against 
him  every  sign  that  was  doubtful. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  opened  his  case  to  the 
jury  in  a  manner  that  indicated  very  little  expectation 
of  a  conviction.  He  began  by  imploring  them  to  divest 
their  minds  of  all  that  they  had  heard  before  they  came 
into  the  box ;  he  entreated  them  to  attend  to  the  evidence, 
and  judge  from  that  alone.  He  stated,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  which  was  very  great,  he  had 
never  met  with  a  case  involved  in  deeper  mystery  than 
that  upon  which  he  was  then  addressing  them.  The 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  a  man  moving  in  a  respectable 
station  in  society,  and  maintaining  a  fair  character.  He 
was,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  possession  of  considera- 
ble property,  and  was  above  the  ordinary  temptations  to 
commit  so  foul  a  crime.  With  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  deceased,  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had 
either  been  robbed  of,  or  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
made  way  with  gold  and  jewels  to  a  very  large  amount; 
yet,  in  candor,  he  was  bound  to  admit,  that  no  portion  of 
it,  however  trifling,  could  be  traced  to  the  prisoner.  As 
to  any  motive  of  malice  or  revenge,  none  could  by 
possibility  be  assigned  ;  for  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased 
were,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  total  strangers 
to  each  other.  Still  there  were  most  extraordinary 
circumstances  connected  with  his  death,  pregnant  at 
least,  and  imperiously  demanding  explanation  ;  and  it 
was  justice,  no  less  to  the  accused  than  to  the  public, 
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that  the  case  should  undergo  judicial  investigation. 
The  deceased,  Henry  Thomson,  was  a  jeweler,  residing 
in  London,  wealthy,  and  in  considerable  business  :  and, 
as  was  the  custom  of  his  time,  in  the  habit  of  personally 
conducting  his  principal  transactions  with  the  foreign 
merchants  with  whom  he  traded.  He  had  traveled  much 
in  the  course  of  his  business,  in  Germany  and  Holland  : 
and  it  was  to  meet  at  Hull  a  trader  of  the  latter  nation, 
of  whom  he  was  to  make  a  large  purchase,  that  he  had 
left  London  a  month  before  his  death.  It  would  be 
proved  by  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  he  had  resided, 
that  he  and  his  correspondent  had  been  there  ;  and  a 
wealthy  jeweler  of  the  town,  well  acquainted  with  both 
parties,  had  seen  Mr.  Thomson  after  the  departure  of  the 
Dutchman ;  and  could  speak  positively  to  there  being 
then  in  his  possession  jewels  to  large  value,  and  gold, 
and  certain  bills  of  exchange,  the  parties  to  which  he 
could  describe.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  Thom- 
son's departure  from  Hull,  on  his  return  to  London,  and 
was  on  the  day  but  one  preceding  that  on  which  he  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  the  prisoner.  What  had  become  of 
him  in  the  interval  could  not  be  ascertained ;  nor  was  the 
prisoners  house  situated  on  the  road  which  he  ought  to 
have  taken.  No  reliance,  however,  could  be  placed  on 
that  circumstance  ;  for  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
persons  who  traveled  with  property  about  them,  to  leave 
the  direct  road,  even  for  i  considerable  distance,  in  order 
to  secure  themselves  as  effectually  as  possible  from  the 
robbers  by  whom  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  were 
greatly  infested.  He  had  not  been  seen  from  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Hull  till  he  reached  the  village  next  ad- 
joining Smith's  house,  and  through  which  he  passed 
without  even  a  momentary  halt.  He  was  seen  to  alight 
at  Smith's  gate,  and  the  next  morning  was  discovered 
dead  in  his  bed.  He  now  came  to  the  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  the  case.  It  would  be  proved,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  deceased  died  by  POI- 
SON— poison  of  a  most  subtle  nature,  most  active  in  its 
operation,  and  possessing  the  wonderful  and  dreadful 
quality  of  leaving  no  external  mark  or  token  by  which 
its  presence   could  be  detected.     The   ingredients   of 
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which  it  was  composed  were  of  so  sedative  a  nature, 
that  instead  of  the  body  on  which  it  had  been  used  ex- 
hibiting any  contortions,  or  marks  of  suffering,  it  left 
upon  the  features  nothing  but  the  calm  and  placid  quiet 
of  repose.  Its  effects,  and  indeed  its  very  existence, 
were  but  recently  known  in  this  country,  though  it  had 
for  some  time  been  used  in  other  nations  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  discovery  of  the  German 
chemists,  and  to  be  produced  by  a  powerful  distillation 
of  the  seed  of  the  wild  cherry  tree,  so  abundant  in  the 
Black  Forest. 

But  the  fact  being  ascertained  that  the  cause  of  the 
death  was  poison,  left  open  the  much  more  momentous 
question,  by  whom  was  it  administered  ?  It  could  hard- 
ly be  supposed  to  be  by  the  deceased  himself;  there  was 
nothing  to  induce  such  a  suspicion  ;  and  there  was  this 
important  circumstance,  which  of  itself  almost  nega- 
tived its  possibility,  that  no  phial,  or  vessel  of  any  kind, 
had  been  discovered,  in  which  the  poison  could  have 
been  contained.  Was  it  then  the  prisoner  who  adminis- 
tered it  ?  Before  he  asked  them  to  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion, it  would  be  necessary  to  state  more  distinctly 
what  his  evidence  was.  The  prisoner's  family  consist- 
ed only  of  himself,  a  housekeeper,  and  only  one  man- 
servant. The  man-servant  slept  in  an  outhouse  adjoin- 
ing the  stable,  and  did  so  on  the  night  of  Thomson's 
death.  The  prisoner  slept  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and 
the  housekeeper  at  the  other,  and  the  deceased  had 
been  put  in  a  room  adjoining  the  housekeeper's.  It 
would  be  proved  by  a  person  who  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing by  the  house  on  the  night  in  question,  about  three 
hours  after  midnight,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  re- 
main and  watch,  from  having  his  attention  excited  by 
the  circumstance,  then  very  unusual,  of  a  light  moving 
about  the  house  at  that  late  hour.  That  person  would 
state,  most  positively,  that  he  could  distinctly  see  a  figure, 
holding  a  light,  go  from  the  room  in  which  the  prisoner 
slept,  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  the  light  disap- 
peared for  a  minute.  Whether  the  two  persons  went 
into  Thomson's  room  he  could  not  see,  as  the  window 
of  that  room  looked  another  way ;  but  in  about  a  min- 
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ute  they  returned,  passing  quite  along  the  house  to 
Smith's  room  again  ;  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  light 
was  extinguished,  and  he  saw  it  no  more. 

Such  was  the  evidence  upon  which  the  magistrates 
had  committed  Smith  ;  and  singularly  enough,  since  his 
committal,  the  housekeeper  had" 'been  missing,  nor  could 
any  trace  of  her  be  discovered.  Within  the  last  week, 
the  witness  who  saw  the  light  had  been  more  particu- 
larly examined ;  and  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory, 
had  been  placed  at  dark,  in  the  very  spot  where  he  had 
stood  on  that  night,  and  another  person  was  placed  Avith 
him.  The  whole  scene,  as  he  had  described  it,  was 
acted  over  again  ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible,  from 
the  cause  above  mentioned,  to  ascertain,  when  the  light 
disappeared,  whether  the  parties  had  gone  into  Thom- 
son's room.  As  if,  however,  to  throw  still  deeper  mys- 
tery over  this  extraordinary  transaction,  the  witness  per- 
sisted in  adding  a  new  feature  to  his  former  statement; 
that,  after  the  person  had  returned  with  the  light  into 
Smith's  room,  and  before  it  was  extinguished,  he  had 
twice  perceived  some  dark  object  to  intervene  between 
the  light  and  the  window,  almost  as  large  as  the  surface 
of  the  window  itself,  and  which  he  described  by  saying, 
it  appeared  as  if  a  door  had  been  placed  before  the 
light.  Now,  in  Smith's  room  there  was  nothing  which 
could  account  for  this  appearance  ;  his  bed  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent part,  and  there  was  neither  cupboard  nor  press  in 
the  room,  which,  but  for  the  bed,  was  entirely  empty, 
the  room  in  which  he  dressed  being  at  a  distance  beyond 
it.  He  would  state  only  one  fact  more,  (said  the  learned 
counsel,)  and  he  had  done  his  duty  ;  it  would  then  be 
for  the  jury  to  do  theirs.  Within  a  few  days  there  had 
been  found,  in  the  prisoner's  house,  the  stopper  of  a  small 
bottle,  of  a  very  singular  description  ;  it  was  apparently 
not  of  English  manufacture,  and  was  described  by  the 
medical  men,  as  being  of  the  description  used  by  chem- 
ists to  preserve  those  liquids  which  are  most  likely  to 
lose  their  virtue  by  exposure  to  the  air.  To  whom  it 
belonged,  or  to  what  use  it  had  been  applied,  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show. 

Such  was  the  address  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
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tion ;  and  during  its  delivery  I  had  earnestly  watched  the 
countenance  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  listened  to  it  with 
deep  attention.  Twice  only  did  I  perceive  that  it  produced 
in  him  the  slightest  emotion.  When  the  disappearance  of 
his  housekeeper  was  mentioned,  a  smile,  as  of  scorn,  pass- 
ed over  his  lip ;  and  the  notice  of  the  discovery  of  the 
stopper  obviously  excited  an  interest,  and,  I  thought,  an 
apprehension,  but  it  quickly  subsided.  I  need  not  de- 
tail the  evidence  that  was  given  for  the  prosecution  :  it 
amounted,  in  substance,  to  that  which  the  counsel  stated; 
nor  was  it  varied  in  any  particular.  The  stopper  was 
produced,  and  proved  to  be  found  in  the  house  ;  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  trace  it  to  the  prisoner's  posses- 
sion, or  even  to  his  knowledge. 

When  the  case  was  closed,  the  judge,  addressing  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  said  he  thought  there  was 
hardly  sufficient  evidence  to  call  upon  the  prisoner  for 
his  defense  ;  and  if  the  jury  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
they  would  at  once  stop  the  case.  Upon  this  observa- 
tion from  the  judge,  the  jury  turned  round  for  a  moment, 
and  then  intimated  their  acquiescence  in  his  lordship's 
view  of  the  evidence.  The  counsel  folded  up  their 
briefs,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  about  to  be  taken, 
when  the  prisoner  addressed  the  court.  He  stated,  that 
having  been  accused  of  so  foul  a  crime  as  murder,  and 
having  had  his  character  assailed  by  suspicions  of  the 
most  afflicting  nature,  that  character  could  never  be 
cleared  by  his  acquittal,  upon  the  ground  that  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  inconclusive,  without  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  own  case,  and  calling 
a  witness  to  counteract  the  impression  that  had  been 
raised  against  him,  by  explaining  those  circumstances 
which  at  present  appeared  doubtful.  He  urged  the  learn- 
ed judge  to  permit  him  to  state  his  case  to  the  jury,  and 
to  call  his  housekeeper,  with  so  much  earnestness,  and 
was  seconded  so  strongly  by  his  counsel,  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  though  very  much  against  his  inclination, 
and  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  gave  way  and  yielded 
to  the  fatal  request. 

The  prisoner  then  addressed  the  jury,  and  entreated 
their  patience  for  a  short  time.    He  repeated  to  them  that 
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he  could  never  feel  satisfied  to  be  acquitted,  merely  be- 
cause the  evidence  was  not  conclusive  ;  and  pledged 
himself,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  the  few  observations  he 
should  make,  and  the  witness  whom  he  should  call,  to 
obtain  their  verdict  upon  much  higher  grounds,  upon 
the  impossibility  of  his  being  guilty  of  the  dreadful 
crime.  With  respect  to  the  insinuations  which  had 
been  thrown  out  against  him,  he  thought  one  observa- 
tion would  dispose  of  them.  Assuming  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  decased  died  from  the  effect  of  poison,  of  which 
he  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  never  even  heard 
the  name  or  the  existence  until  this  day,  was  not  every 
probability  in  favor  of  his  innocence?  Here  was  a  per- 
fect stranger,  not  known  to  have  in  his  possession  a  sin- 
gle article  of  value,  who  might  either  have  lost,  or  been 
robbed  of,  that  property  which  he  was  said  to  have  had 
at  Hull.  What  so  probable  as  that  he  should,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  despair  at  his  loss,  have  destroyed  himself? 
The  fatal  drug  was  stated  to  have  been  familiar  in  those 
countries  in  which  Mr.  Thomson  had  traveled,  while 
to  himself  it  was  utterly  unknown.  Above  all,  he  im- 
plored the  jury  to  remember,  that  although  the  eye  of 
malice  had  watched  every  proceeding  of  his  since  the 
fatal  accident,  and  though  the  most  minute  search  had 
been  made  into  every  part  of  his  premises,  no  vestige 
had  been  discovered  of  the  most  trifling  article  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased,  nor  had  even  a  rumor  been  circu- 
lated that  poison  of  any  kind  had  been  ever  in  his  posses- 
sion. Of  the  stopper  which  had  been  found,  he  disown- 
ed all  knowledge ;  he  declared  most  solemnly,  that  he 
had  never  seen  it  before  it  was  produced  in  court ;  and 
he  asked,  could  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in  his  house, 
only  a  few  days  ago,  when  hundreds  of  people  had  been 
there,  produce  upon  an  impartial  mind  even  a  moment- 
ary prejudice  against  him  ?  One  fact,  and  one  only, 
had  been  proved,  to  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
give  an  answer — the  fact  of  his  having  gone  to  the  bed- 
room of  his  housekeeper  on  the  night  in  question.  He 
had  been  subject,  for  many  years  of  his  life,  to  sudden 
fits  of  illness  ;  he  had  been  seized  with  one  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  had  gone  to  her  to  procure  her  assistance  in 
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lighting  a  fire.  She  had  returned  with  him  to  his  room 
for  that  purpose,  he  having  waited  for  a  minute  in  the 
passage  while  she  put  on  her  clothes,  which  would  ac- 
count for  the  momentary  disappearance  of  the  light ; 
and  after  she  had  remained  in  his  room  for  a  few  min- 
utes, finding  himself  better,  he  had  dismissed  her  and 
retired  again  to  bed,  from  which  he  had  not  risen  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  guest.  It  had  been 
said,  that  after  his  committal  to  prison,  his  housekeeper 
had  disappeared.  He  avowed,  that  finding  his  enemies 
determined,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  his  ruin,  he  had 
thought  it  probable  they  might  tamper  with  his  servant ; 
he  had,  therefore,  kept  her  out  of  the  way  ;  but  for  what 
purpose  ?  Not  to  prevent  her  testimony  being  given, 
for  she  was  now  under  the  care  of  his  solicitor,  and 
would  instantly  appear  for  the  purpose  of  confirming,  as 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  the  statement  which  he  had 
just  made. 

Such  was  the  prisoner's  address,  which  produced  a 
very  powerful  effect.  It  was  delivered  in  a  firm  and 
impressive  manner,  and  its  simplicity  and  artlessness 
gave  to  it  an  appearance  of  truth.  The  housekeeper 
was  then  put  into  the  box,  and  examined  by  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner.  According  to  the  custom,  at  that 
time  almost  universal,  of  excluding  witnesses  from  court 
until  their  testimony  was  required,  she  had  been  kept  at 
a  house  near  at  hand,  and  had  not  heard  a  single  word 
of  the  trial.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  her 
manner  or  appearance  ;  she  might  be  about  thirty-five, 
or  a  little  more,  with  regular,  though  not  agreeable  fea- 
tures, and  an  air  perfectly  free  from  embarrassment. 
She  repeated,  almost  in  the  prisoner's  own  words,  the 
story  that  he  had  told  of  his  having  called  her  up,  and 
her  having  accompanied  him  'to  his  room,  adding,  that 
after  leaving  him,  she  had  retired  to  her  own  room,  and 
been  awakened  by  the  man-servant  in  the  morning,  with 
an  account  of  the  traveler's  death.  She  had  now  to  un- 
dergo a  cross-examination  ;  and  I  may  as  well  state 
here,  that  which,  though  not  known  to  me  till  after- 
wards, will  assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the  fol- 
lowing scene.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had,  in 
4* 
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his  own  mind,  attached  considerable  importance  to  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  the  witness  who  saw  the 
light,  that  while  the  prisoner  and  the  housekeeper  were 
in  the  room  of  the  former,  something  like  a  door  had 
intervened  between  the  candle  and  the  window,  which 
was  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  appearance  of  the 
room  when  examined  ;  and  he  had  half  persuaded  him- 
self, that  there  must  be  a  secret  closet  which  had  escaped 
the  search  of  the  officers  of  justice,  the  opening  of 
which  would  account  for  the  appearance  alluded  to, 
and  the  existence  of  which  might  discover  the  property 
which  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared.  His  object, 
therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  the  housekeeper  (the  only 
person  except  the  prisoner  who  could  give  any  clue  to 
this)  such  information  as  he  could  get,  without  alarm- 
ing her  by  any  direct  inquiry  on  the  subject,  which,  as 
she  could  not  help  seeing  its  importance,  would  have 
led  her  at  once  to  a  positive  denial.  He  knew,  more- 
over, that  as  she  had  not  been  in  court,  she  could  not 
know  how  much  or  how  little  the  inquiry  had  already 
brought  to  light ;  and  by  himself  treating  the  matter  as 
immaterial,  he  might  lead  her  to  consider  it  so  also,  and 
by  that  means  draw  forth  all  that  she  knew.  After 
some  unimportant  questions,  he  asked  her,  in  a  tone  and 
manner  calculated  rather  to  awaken  confidence  than  to 
excite  distrust, — 

During  the  time  you  were  in  Mr.  Smith's  room,  you 
stated  that  the  candle  stood  on  the  table,  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  closet,  or  cupboard,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
opened  once  or  twice,  while  it  stood  there  ? — A  pause ; 
no  answer. 

I  will  call  it  to  your  recollection  ;  after  Mr.  Smith 
had  taken  the  medicine  oat  of  the  closet,  did  he  shut 
the  door,  or  did  it  remain  open  ? — He  shut  it. 

Then  it  was  open  again  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  bottle,  was  it  ? — It  was. 

Do  you  recollect  how  long  it  was  open  the  last  time? 
Not  above  a  minute. 

The  door,  when  open,  would  be  exactly  between  the 
light  and  the  window,  would  it  not  ? — It  would. 
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I  forget  whether  you  said  the  closet  was  on  the  right 
or  left  hand  side  of  the  window. — The  left. 

Would  the  door  of  the  closet  make  any  noise  in  open- 
ing ? — None. 

Could  you  speak  positively  to  that  fact  ?  have  you 
ever  opened  it  yourself,  or  only  seen  Mr.  Smith  open  it  ? 
— I  never  opened  it  myself. 

Did  you  never  keep  the  key  ? — Never. 

Who  did  ? — Mr.  Smith,  always. 

At  this  moment  the  witness  chanced  to  turn  her  eyes 
towards  the  spot  where  the  prisoner  stood,  and  the  effect 
was  almost  electrical ;  cold,  damp  sweat  sat  upon  his 
brow,  and  his  face  had  lost  all  it  color  ;  he  appeared  a 
living  image  of  death.  She  no  sooner  saw  him  than 
she  shrieked  and  fainted.  The  consequences  of  her 
answers  flashed  across  her  mind.  She  had  been  so 
thoroughly  deceived  by  the  manner  of  the  advocate,  and 
by  the  little  importance  he  had  seemed  to  attach  to  her 
statements,  that  she  had  been  led  on  by  one  question  to 
another,  till  she  had  told  him  all  that  he  wanted  to 
know.  A  medical  man  was  immediately  directed  to  at- 
tend her  ;  and  during  the  interval  occasioned  by  this 
interruption  to  the  proceedings,  the  solicitor  for  the  pros- 
ecution left  the  court.  In  a  short  time  the  gentleman 
who  attended  the  witness  returned  into  court,  and  stated 
that  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  at  present  resume 
her  place  in  the  box ;  and  suggested  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  allow  her  to  wait  for  an  hour  or  two. 
It  was  now  about  twelve  in  the  day,  and  Lord  Mansfield 
having  directed  that  the  jury  should  be  accommodated 
with  a  room  where  they  could  be  kept  by  themselves, 
adjourned  the  court  for  two  hours.  The  prisoner  was 
taken  back  to  gaol,  and  the  witness  to  an  apartment  in 
the  gaoler's  house  ;  and  strict  orders  were  given  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  no  one,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  physician.  It 
was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  when  the  judge  re- 
sumed his  seat  upon  the  bench,  the  prisoner  his  station 
at  the  bar,  and  the  housekeeper  her's  at  the  witness  box; 
the  court  in  the  interval  had  remained  crowded  with 
the  spectators,  scarce  one  of  whom  had  left  his  place. 
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lest  during  his  absence  it  should  be  seized  by  some  one 
else. 

The  cross-examining  counsel  then  addressed  the  wit- 
ness— I  have  very  few  more  questions  to  ask  of  you  ; 
but  beware  that  you  answer  them  truly,  for  your  own 
life  hangs  upon  a  thread. 

Do  you  know  this  stopper  ? — I  do. 

To  whom  does  it  belong? — To  Mr.  Smith. 

When  did  you  see  it  last? — On  the  night  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  death. 

At  this  moment  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution  enter- 
ed the  court,  bringing  with  him,  upon  a  tray,  a  watch, 
two  money  bags,  a  jewel-case,  a  pocket-book,  and  a  bot- 
tle of  the  same  manufacture  as  the  stopper,  and  having 
a  cork  in  it ;  some  other  articles  there  were  on  it,  not 
material  to  my  story.  The  tray  was  placed  on  the  table 
in  sight  of  the  prisoner  and  the  witness  ;  and  from  that 
moment  not  a  doubt  remained  in  the  mind  of  any  man 
of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  A  few  words  will  bring 
my  tale  to  its  close.  The  house  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed  was  between  nine  and  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. The  solicitor,  as  soon  as  the  cross-examination 
of  the  housekeeper  had  discovered  the  existence  of  the 
closet,  and  its  situation,  had  set  off  on  horseback,  with 
two  sheriff's  officers,  and,  after  pulling  down  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  house,  had  detected  this  important  place 
of  concealment.  Their  search  was  well  rewarded  ;  the 
whole  of  the  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomson  was 
found  there,  amounting,  in  value,  to  some  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  a  bottle  was 
discovered,  which  the  medical  men  instantly  pronounced 
to  contain  the  very  identical  poison  which  had  caused 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Thomson.  The  result  was 
too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 

The  case  presents  the,  perhaps,  unparalleled  instance 
of  a  man  accused  of  murder,  the  evidence  against  whom 
was  so  slight  as  to  induce  the  judge  and  jury  to  concur 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  but  who,  persisting  in  calling 
a  witness  to  prove  his  innocence,  was,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  that  very  witness,  CONYICTED  and  EXE- 
CUTED, 
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.During  the  severely  contested  battle  on  Lake  Erie, 
which  reflected  so  much  honor  on  our  brave  and  intre- 
pid seamen,  it  was  repeatedly  the  lot  of  Commodore  Perry 
to  see  men  swept  from  his  side  ;  some,  even,  while  con- 
versing with  him.  One  of  these  incidents  displays  the 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  that  prevailed  among  the 
officers,  and  indeed,  throughout  the  ship,  enabling  them 
to  jest  with  present  dangers.  The  second  lieutenant  of 
the  Lawrence,  while  standing  beside  Commodore  Perry, 
was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  chain-shot.  The  shot 
having  passed  through  the  bulwark,  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  knock  him  down,  and  lodged  in  the  bosom 
of  his  waistcoat.  He  fell  with  an  exclamation,  and  re- 
mained for  a  moment  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow.  Perry  raised  himmp,  and  seeing  no  marks  of  a 
wound,  gave  him  some  cheering  words,  and  told  him  he 
could  not  be  hurt.  The  lieutenant  coming  to  himself, 
put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  pulled  out  the  chain-shot, 
and  exclaiming,  "  No,  sir,  but  this  is  my  shot,"  thrust  it 
with  great  sang  froid  into  his  pocket. 

In  the  course  of  the  action,  Perry  noticed  a  prime  and 
favorite  sailor,  who  was  captain  of  one  of  the  guns,  very 
much  embarrassed  with  his  piece,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  forelock  being  broken,  was  rather  unmanageable 
and  rebounded.  Perry  approached  him,  and  in  his 
usual  encouraging  manner,  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  The  honest  tar,  who  had  been  showing  signs 
of  infinite  vexation,  turned  round,  and,  as  if  speaking 
of  a  favorite,  exclaimed,  reproachfully,  "  Sir,  my  gun 
behaves  shamefully — shamefully  !"  He  then  levelled 
it,  and  having  taken  aim,  raised  up  and  squared  himself 
in  a  fine  martial  style,  when  suddenly  a  cannon  ball 
struck- him  in  the  breast,  passed  through  him,  and  he 
fell  dead,  without  a  groan. 

Lieutenant  Yarnell,  of  the  Lawrence,  behaved  through- 
out with  great  bravery  and  coolness.  He  was  dressed 
as  a  common  seaman ;  a  red  bandanna  handkerchief  was 
tied  round  his  neck,  and  another  round  his  head,  to 
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stanch  two  wounds  he  had  received.  From  these,  the 
blood  trickled  down  his  face,  and  a  splinter  having  pass- 
ed through  his  nose,  it  had  swelled  to  a  hideous  magni- 
tude. In  this  frightful  plight,  looking  like  the  very  ge- 
nius of  carnage  and  ill  luck,  he  came^up  to  Perry,  in  the 
hottest  .and  bloodiest  of  the  fight,  and  announced  to 
him  that  all  the  officers  of  his  division  were  killed. 
Perry  ordered  others  in  their  place.  Shortly  after,  Yar- 
nell  returned  with  a  repetition  of  the  dismal  tidings,  that 
all  the  officers  were  shot  down  :  '•'  Then,  sir,"  said  Per- 
ry, "you  must  endeavor  to  make  out  by  yourself.  I 
have  no  more  to  furnish  you  !" 

One  circumstance  which  Perry  relates  deserves  par- 
ticular mention.  It  has  in  it  something  of  sentiment 
that  is  above  common  life,  and  absolutely  belongs  to 
poetry.  When,  in  the  sweeping  havoc  that  was  some- 
times made,  a  number  of  men  were  shot  away  from 
around  a  gun,  the  survivors  looked  silently  round  to 
Perry — and  then  stepped  into  their  places.  Whenever 
he  looked  at  the  poor  fellows  that  lay  wounded  and  wel- 
tering on  the  deck,  he  always  found  their  faces  turned 
towards  him,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  his  countenance. 
It  is  impossible  for  words  to  heighten  the  simple  and  af- 
fecting eloquence  of  this  anecdote.  It  speaks  volumes 
in  praise  of  the  heroism  of  the  commander,  and  the 
loyal  affection  of  his  followers. 

When  Perry  went  off  from  the  Lawrence  to  shift  his 
flag  to  the  Niagara,  he  stood  up  in  the  boat  gallantly 
waving  his  sword,  and  was  heard  cheeringly  to  exclaim, 
"  Pull  away,  my  brave  boys  !"  so  earnest  was  he,  that 
though  the  balls  whistled  around  him,  he  could  scarcely 
be  made  to  take  a  seat,  and  an  old  sailor,  who  had  been  in 
both  battles  of  the  Constitution,  absolutely  held  him  down. 

Just  after  he  had  got  on  board  the  Niagara,  and  was 
on  the  quarter-deck,  a  sailor  who  commanded  one  of  the 
guns,  seeing  all  his  men  shot  down,  turned  with  eager- 
ness to  Perry,  and,  laying  both  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, exclaimed,  "For  God's  sake,  sir,  give  me  some  more 
men !"  Such  was  the  vivid  animation  that  prevailed 
among  all  ranks,  that  they  had  lost  all  sense  of  danger, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  victory. 
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When  the  Niagara  dashed  through  the  enemy's  line, 
as  she  passed  the  Lady  Provost,  Lieutenant  Buchan,  the 
commander  of  that  vessel,  was  shot  through  the  face  by 
a  musket  ball.  The  vessels  were  then  within  half  pis- 
tol shot,  so  that  every  thing  could  be  seen  distinctly  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  crew  of  the  Lady  Provost,  una- 
ble, in  their  cripled  state,  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  Niagara, 
ran  below  ;  but  their  unfortunate  commander  remained 
on  deck,  and  Perry  saw  him  leaning  on  the  companion- 
way,  with  his  face  on  his  hand,  looking  with  fixed  stare 
at  his  enemies.  Perry  immediately  silenced  the  marines 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  running  forward,  ordered  the 
men  to  cease  firing.  He  afterwards  learnt  that  the 
strange  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Buchan,  was  owing  to 
sudden  derangement  caused  by  his  wound.  He  was  a 
brave  officer,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile.  . 

While  Perry  was  engaged  at  close  quarters  m  the  Ni- 
agara, Lieutenant  Turner,  a  fine,  bold  young  sailor,  who 
commanded  the  brig  Caledonia,  of  three  guns,  spreading 
every  sail,  endeavored  to  get  into  the  action.  His  fore- 
sail interfered  between  him  and  the  enemy,  but,  rather 
than  take  in  an  inch  of  canvass,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
fire  through  it.  Seeing  the  commodore  engaged  m  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  he  proposed  to  the  commander  of 
another  small  vessel,  to  board  the  Detroit ;  the  other, 
however,  prudently  declined  the  rash  but  gallant  pro- 
posal. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  two  Indians  were  on  board 
the  Detroit,  stationed  in  the  tops,  to  pick  off  our  officers 
with  their  rifles.  No  sooner  did  the  ships  come  into 
close  action  than  they  were  dismayed  by  this  new  and 
tremendous  species  of  battle,  and  slunk  into  the  hold. 
When  the  ship  was  taken,  they  anticipated  cruel  treat- 
ment if  their  nation  was  discovered,  and  borrowed  sail- 
or's clothes  that  they  might  pass  for  Englishmen.  Thus 
disguised,  they  lay  in  close  concealment  for  two  days, 
when  word  was  brought  to  Perry,  that  two  Indians  were 
concealed  below,  who  had  not  tasted  food  for  eight  and 
forty  hours.  He  had  them  brought  upon  deck,  where 
they  made  a  most  uncouth  and  ludicrous  appearance. 
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with  their  borrowed  garments  bagging  about  them. 
They  expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  butchered  and 
scalped,  but,  notwithstanding,  preserved  the  most  taci- 
turn inflexibility  of  muscle.  Perry,  however,  after  put- 
ting a  few  good  humored  questions  to  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  away  and  fed  ;  a  degree  of  lenity  which 
seemed  to  strike  them  with  more  surprise  than  their  stoic 
natures  are  apt  to  evince. 

The  only  time  that  the  coolness  and  self-command  of 
Perry  experienced  any  thing  like  a  shock,  was  on  seeing 
his  young  brother,  a  midshipman,  knocked  down  by  a 
hammock,  which  had  been  driven  in  by  a  ball.  In  the 
momentary  agony  of  mind,  he  gave  him  up  as  slain,  but 
had  the  delight  to  see  him  rise  up  perfectly  unhurt. 

Perry  speaks  highly  of  the  bravery  and  good  conduct 
of  the  negroes,  who  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
crew.  They  seemed  to  be  absolutely  insensible  to  dan- 
ger. When  Captain  Barclay  came  on  board  the  Niaga- 
ra, and  beheld  the  sickly  and  parti-colored  beings  around 
him,  an  expression  of  chagrin  escaped  him,  at  having 
been  conquered  by  such  men.  The  fresh  water  service 
had  very  much  impaired  the  health  of  the  sailors,  and 
crowded  the  sick  list  with  patients. 

We  shall  close  these  few  particulars  of  this  gallant 
and  romantic  affair,  with  the  affecting  fate  of  Lieutenant 
Brooks,  of  the  marines.  It  presents  an  awful  picture  of 
the  scenes  which  the  warrior  witnesses  in  battle — his 
favorite  companions  suddenly  cut  down  before  his  eyes 
— those  dreadful  transitions  from  the  flush  of  health  and 
the  vivacity  of  youth,  to  the  ghastliness  of  agonized 
death — from  the  cheering  and  the  smile,  to  the  shriek 
and  the  convulsion. 

Brooks  was  a  gay,  animated  young  officer,  remarkable 
for  his  personal  beauty.  In  the  midst  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  accosted  Perry  in  a  spirited  tone,  with  a  smile 
on  his  countenance,  and  was  making  some  observations 
about  the  enemy,  when  a  cannon  ball  struck  him  on  the 
thigh,  and  dashed  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck. 
The  blow  shattered  him  dreadfully,  and  the  sudden  an- 
guish forced  from  him  the  most  thrilling  exclamations. 
He  implored  Perry  to  shoot  him  and  put  an  end  to  his 
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torture  :  the  latter  directed  some  of  the  marines  to  carry 
him  below  and  consign  him  to  the  surgeon.  The  scene 
was  rendered  more  affecting,  by  the  conduct  of  a  little 
mulatto  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  a  favorite  of  Brook's. 
He  was  carrying  cartridges  to  one  of  the  guns,  but  on 
seeing  his  master  fall,  he  threw  himself  on  the  deck, 
with  the  most  frantic  gesticulations  and  piercing  cries, 
exclaiming  that  his  master  was  killed  ;  nor  could  he  be 
appeased  until  orders  were  given  to  take  him  below, 
when  he  immediately  returned  to  carrying  cartridges. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  the  purser,  who  had  worked  at  a  gun 
like  a  common  sailor,  being  wounded,  was  carried  below 
and  laid  on  the  same  matress  with  Brooks.  The  wound 
of  the  latter  was  stanched,  and  he  lay  composed,  calmly 
awaiting  his  approaching  death.  Hamilton  observes, 
that  he  never  looked  so  perfectly  beautiful  as  at  this 
moment,  when  the  anguish  of  his  wound  had  imparted 
a  feverish  flush  and  lustre  to  his  usually  blooming  coun- 
tenance. He  asked  with  great  solicitude  after  Perry, 
and  how  the  battle  went.  He  gave  a  few  directions 
about  his  own  affairs,  and,  while  his  voice  was  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  recommended  his  little  mulatto  to 
kindness  and  protection,  directing  in  whose  hands  he 
should  be  placed.  While  he  was  yet  talking,  Hamil- 
ton's attention  was  attracted  by  some  circumstance  which 
occasioned  him  to  look  another  way  for  a  moment — the 
voice  of  his  companion  died  away  upon  his  ear,  and 
when  he  turned  his  face  again,  poor  Brooks  had 
expired. 
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There  are  many  situations  of  life  that  man  is  placed 
in,  which  will  bring  forth  talent,  strength,  courage,  and 
ingenuity,  which  himself  and  others  deemed  totally  at 
variance  with  his  nature.  I  am  one  whose  life  has  been 
an  undisturbed  scene  of  quietness.  No  quarrel  or  dis- 
pute ever  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  call  forth  my 
moral  or  phvsical  strength,  both  of  which  I  am  now 
"  5 
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inclined  to  think  I  possess  ;  at  least,  the  reader  will  bear 
me  out  when  I  have  related  the  following  adventure  : 

I  was  on  a  journey  in  the  fall  of  1818 — it  was  towards 
the  cold  evenings  in  the  first  fall  month — when  my  horse 
stopped  suddenly  before  a  respectable  house  in  New 
Hampshire.  There  was  something  strange  and  remark- 
able in  this  action  of  my  horse  ;  nor  would  he  move  a 
step  in  spite  of  all  my  exertions  to  urge  him  on.  I  deter- 
mined to  gratify  his  whim ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
strange  presentiment  which  came  over  me,  a  kind  of 
supernatural  feeling,  indescribable,  seemed  to  urge  me 
to  enter.  Having  knocked  and  requested  to  be  conducted 
to  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  was  ushered  into  a  neat 
sitting-room,  where  sat  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  She  rose  at  my  entrance,  and  seemed  a 
little  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  stranger. 
In  a  few  words  I  related  the  strange  conduct  of  my  horse, 
and  his  stubborn  opposition  to  my  mind.  "  I  am  not," 
I  observed,  "  superstitious,  nor  inclined  on  the  side  of 
the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  those  who  support  them  ; 
but  the  strange,  unaccountable  feelings  that  crept  over 
me  in  attempting  to  pass  your  house,  induced  me  to  so- 
licit lodging  for  the  night." 

u  We  are  not,"  she  replied,  "  well  guarded,  it  is  true  ; 
but  in  this  part  of  the  country  we  have  little  to  fear 
from  robbers,  for  we  have  never  heard  of  any  being 
near  us ;  we  are  surrounded  by  good  neighbors,  and  I 
flatter  myself  we  are  at  peace  with  them  all.  But  this 
evening,  in  consequence  of  my  father's  absence,  I  feel 
unusually  lonesome,  and  if  it  were  not  bordering  on 
the  superstitious,  I  might  reason  as  you  have,  and  say  I 
consent  to  your  staying,  for  similar  feelings  have  been 
mine  ere  you  arrived  ;  from  what,  cause  I  cannot  tell." 

The  evening  passed  delightfully  away ;  my  young 
hostess  was  intelligent  and  lovely ;  the  hours  fled  so 
quick,  that  on  looking  at  my  watch,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  This  was  a  signal  for 
retiring  ;  and  by  twelve,  every  inmate  of  the  house  was 
probably  asleep,  save  myself.  I  could  not  sleep — strange 
visions  floated  across  my  brain,  and  I  lay  twisting  and 
turning  on  the  bed,  in  all  the  agony  of  sleepless  sus- 
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pense.  The  clock  struck  one  ;  its  last  vibrating  sound 
had  scarcely  died  away,  when  the  opening  of  a  shutter 
and  the  raising  of  a  sash  in  one  of  the  lower  apartments, 
convinced  me  some  one  was  entering  the  house.  A 
noise  followed  as  of  a  person  jumping  from  a  window 
sill  to  the  floor,  and  then  followed  the  light  and  almost 
noiseless  step  of  one  ascending  the  stairway.  I  slept 
in  the  room  adjoining  the  one  occupied  by  the  lady  ; 
mine  was  next  to  the  staircase  ;  the  step  came  along 
the  gallery,  slow  and  cautious.  I  had  seized  my 
pistol,  and  slipped  on  part  of  my  clothes,  determined  to 
watch  or  listen  to  the  movements,  seemingly  mysterious 
or  suspicious  ;  the  sound  of  the  step  stopped  at  my  door 
— then  followed  one  as  if  applying  the  ear  to  the  key- 
hole, and  a  low  breathing  convinced  me  the  villain  was 
listening.  I  stood  motionless — the  pistol  firmly  grasped. 
Not  a  muscle  moved,  nor  a  nerve  was  slackened,  for  I 
felt  as  if  heaven  had  selected  me  out  as  the  instrument 
to  effect  its  purpose. 

The  person  now  slowly  passed  on,  and  I  as  cautiously 
approached  the  door  of  my  bed-chamber.  I  now  went 
by  instinct,  or  rather  by  conveyance  of  sound ;  for  as 
soon  as  1  heard  his  hand  grasp  the  latch  of  one  door, 
mine  seized  the  other.  A  deep  silence  followed  this 
movement ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  heard  the  sound  and 
awaited  the  repetition ;  it  came  not — all  was  still ;  he 
might  have  considered  it  the  echo  of  his  own  noise.  I 
heard  the  door  open  softly — I  also  opened  mine,  and  the 
very  moment  I  stepped  into  the  entry,  I  caught  the 
glimpse  of  a  tall  man  entering  the  lighted  chamber  of 
the  young  lady.  I  softly  stepped  along  the  entry,  and 
approached  the  chamber  ;  through  the  half  opened  door 
I  glanced  my  eyes  into  the  room.  No  object  was  visible 
save  the  curtained  bed,  within  whose  sheets  lay  the  in- 
tended victim  to  a  midnight  assassin,  and  he,  gracious 
heaven  !  a  negro  !  For  at  that  moment  a  tall,  fierce 
looking  black  approached  the  bed ;  and  never  were 
Othello  and  Desdemona  more  naturally  represented  by 
the  bard's  conception.  I  was  now  all  suspense ;  my 
heart  swelled  in  my  throat  almost  to  suffocation,  my 
eyes  to  cracking,  as  I  made  a  bound  into  the  room. 
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The  black  villain  had  ruthlessly  dragged  part  of  the 
covering  off  the  bed,  when  the  sound  of  my  foot  caused 
him  to  turn.  He  started,  and  thus  confronted  we  stood 
gazing  on  each  other  a  few  seconds  ;  his  eyes  shot  fire 
— fury  was  depicted  in  his  countenance.  He  made  a 
spring  towards  me,  and  the  next  moment  lay  a  corpse  on 
the  floor.  The  noise  of  the  pistol  aroused  the  fair  sleep- 
er ;  she  started  in  the  bed,  and  seemed  an  angel  in  white 
clouds  emerging  forth  from  her  downy  bed  to  soar  up 
to  the  skies. 

The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  to  her  view  was 
myself  standing  near  her,  with  a  pistol  in  my  hand. 

"  Oh,  do  not  murder  me  !  take  all :  you  cannot,  will 
not  murder  me,  sir  !:' 

The  servants  now  rushed  in  ;  all  was  explained. 
The  wretch  turned  out  to  be  a  vagabond,  supposed  to  be 
a  runaway  slave.  I  had  the  providential  opportunity  of 
rescuing  one  from  the  worst  of  fates,  who,  in  after  years, 
called  me  husband,  and  related,  to  our  children  the  mi- 
raculous escape  from  the  bold  attack  of  a  midnight  as- 
sassin. 


ADVENTURE  OF  A  KENTUCKY  SETTLER. 

The  late  John  Haggin,Esq.,  of  Mercer  county,  came  to 
Kentucky  at  an  early  period.  On  his  arrival  the  few  in- 
habitants resided  principally  at  Harrodsburgh  and  Boons- 
borough.  Lexington  had  not  then  been  settled.  Mr. 
Haggin,  desirous  of  commencing  the  cultivation  of  the 
fertile  land  in  this  region  of  country,  made  some  entries, 
that  is, purchased  several  tracts  from  government ;  among 
the  rest,  one  at  a  place  near  where  Harrison,  Bourbon,  and 
Fayette  counties  unite.  He  commenced  the  improve- 
ment of  the  place,  removed  some  of  the  trees,  erected  a 
small  log-house,  and  brought  to  his  new  residence  some 
furniture  ;  among  other  things  a  few  iron  kettles,  to  be 
used  in  making  sugar  from  the  sugar-trees,  which  were 
then,  and  are  now  abundant  in  that  country.     Owing  to 
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the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  transportation,  heavy 
iron  utensils  were  of  great  value,  and  but  few  persons 
had  or  could  procure  them.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Haggin 
commenced  working  on  his  new  place,  the  hostility  of 
the  savages  became  so  alarming,  that  he  was  constrained 
to  abandon  his  cabin  and  seek  security  in  the  fort  at 
Harrodsburgh.  Previously,  however,  to  his  departure, 
he  used  the  precaution  of  burying  his  kettles.  He  was 
accompanied  to  Harrodsburgh  by  his  wife  and  one  child, 
a  daughter,  who  is  now  residing  in  Woodford  county, 
united  in  marriage  to  a  gentleman  of  respectability. 
Mr.  Haggin  spent  the  winter  with  his  family  in  the  fort, 
where  they  were  somewhat  incommoded  by  the  crowd 
of  persons  within  so  small  a  place.  In  the  spring,  per- 
ceiving no  indications  of  the  savages  in  the  vicinity,  and 
desirous  of  getting  out  of  the  fort,  he  erected  a  cabin  in 
the  valley  near  the  stream  leading  from  the  Big  Spring 
towards  the  fort,  on  the  side  next  to  where  the  town  of 
Harrodsburgh  now  is  situated,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  fort,  (the  fort  being  on  an  emi- 
nence,) but  directly  in  view.  Mr.  Haggin  and  his  family 
spent  the  summer  at  their  little  tenement,  engaged  in 
domestic  concerns,  and  cultivating  a  small  portion  of 
land  ;  released,  to  be  sure,  from  the  confinement  of  the 
fort,  but  under  continual  apprehension  of  a  visit  from 
the  Indians.  Each  morning,  before  the  door  was  un- 
barred, they  peeped  out  of  the  cabin,  "  illuminated  by 
many  a  cranny,"  to  spy  out  the  insidious  enemy,  who, 
it  was  feared,  might  be  lurking  about  behind  logs  and 
trees,  ready  to  rush  in  and  murder  the  family.  They 
remained,  however,  in  a  great  measure,  uninterrupted, 
until  fall,  when  Mr.  Hagffin  determined  to  revisit  his 
place  on  this  side  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving some  of  his  kettles  to  Harrodsburgh,  prepara- 
tory to  making  sugar  in  winter.  He  set  out  in  company 
with  an  active  woodsman  that  he  had  hired  to  assist 
him.  On  the  second  day,  they  came  in  sight  of  Mr. 
Haggin's  place,  in  the  edge  of  what  is  now  Harrison 
county  ;  they  were  riding  slowly  and  cautiously  along, 
watching  for  enemies,  when,  looking  forward  to  the 
place  where  the  cabin  had  stood,  they  perceived  that  it 
5* 
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had  just  been  burned  down,  and  saw  three  or  four  In- 
dians sitting  near  the  ruins. 

Haggin  proposed  to  his  companion  that  they  should 
fall  back  and  prepare  themselves,  and  then  return  and 
give  the  Indians  battle.  They  retreated  a  few  hundred 
yards,  dismounted,  took  off  their  exterior  clothing,  re- 
taining only  their  shirts,  leggins,  and  moccasins,  tied 
their  other  clothing  on  their  horses,  and  turned  them 
loose,  intending,  in  case  of  a  retreat,  to  regain  their 
horses  ;  but  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  that,  they 
deemed  it  prudent  to  be  lightly  clothed,  that  they  might 
fly  with  more  celerity.  Having  examined  their  rifles, 
and  seen  that  every  thing  was  in  order,  they  set  out  to 
attack  the  enemy.  It  was  arranged  that  Haggin  should 
proceed  on  foremost,  fire  his  gun  at  the  savages,  and  re- 
treat to  a  tree  :  that  his  companion  should  reserve  his 
shot  until  the  enemy  approached,  and  then  fire  and  re- 
treat ;  thus  they  would  fire  and  load  alternately.  But 
this  well  arranged  plan,  like  many  others  equally  saga- 
cious, proved  abortive.  Whilst  Haggin  and  his  com- 
panion were  engaged  in  a  council  of  war,  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  the  savages  had  seen  them  and  were 
concerting  plans  also. 

Mr.  Haggin,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  attack  agreed 
on,  advanced  slowly,  his  body  bent  down,  casting  his 
eyes  forward,  intently  watching  for  a  sight  of  an  Indian, 
to  get  a  shot  at.  He  heard  a  low  voice  behind  him  ;  he 
listened ;  his  companion  cried  out  in  a  quicker  under 
tone,  "Haggin, don't  you  see  we  are  about  to  be  surround- 
ed ?  let  us  retreat."  Haggin  cast  his  eyes  around  and 
saw  two  hundred  Indians  rise  up  from  among  the  cane, 
having  nearly  surrounded  him.  He  immediately  fled  ; 
they  pursued,  but  did  not  then  fire,  lest  in  shooting 
across,  they  should  kill  each  other.  The  two  flanks  of 
the  ambuscade  began  rapidly  to  close  upon  Haggin.  He 
directed  his  steps  towards  his  horse,  which  was  quietly 
feeding  on  the  cane.  Haggin  was  a  very  active  man 
and  a  fleet  runner ;  but  some  of  the  savages  appeared 
to  equal  him.  He  reached  his  horse,  and  sprung  from 
the  ground,  intending  to  leap  into  the  saddle  from  behind. 
As  he  placed  his  hands  on  his  horse's  rump,  an  Indian 
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ran  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against  Haggins'  side,  and 
fired.  That  moment  Haggin  leaped  ;  at  the  same  instant 
the  horse,  being  alarmed,  sprang  also  :  Haggin  fell,  and 
thought  he  was  mortally  wounded  ;  but  feeling  no  pain, 
rebounded  to  his  feet  and  fled,  exerting  his  whole 
strength.  The  savages  perceiving  that  he  had  escaped 
and  was  ahead  of  them,  commenced  firing  on  him,  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  bullets  were  commissioned  to  kill, 
but  none  took  effect.  The  chase  was  kept  up  for  some 
hours,  when  the  Indians,  finding  it  fruitless,  ceased  the 
pursuit.  Haggin  being  very  hot  and  much  fatigued, 
went  into  a  creek  to  cool  his  limbs.  After  he  came  out 
he  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree  and  fell  asleep ;  when 
he  waked,  he  discovered  that  it  was  snowing,  and  the 
air  had  become  cold,  and  he  was  much  chilled.  Having 
time  now  to  think,  the  horrors  of  his  situation  arose  to 
his  view ;  he  had  lost  his  horse,  gun,  and  clothes,  he 
was  forty  miles  from  Harrodsburgh,  and  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  nearest  other  station,  which  was  Boons- 
borough,  without  food  or  the  means  of  getting  any,  night 
coming  on,  snow  falling,  no  blanket  to  keep  him  warm, 
nor  means  of  striking  fire  ;  he  might  perhaps  freeze 
to  death.  He  determined  to  steer  for  Boonsborough. 
After  indescribable  difficulty  in  making  his  way  through 
the  cane,  loaded  with  snow,  and  suffering  from  cold,  loss 
of  sleep,  and  fatigue,  he  reached  Boonsborough  the  next 
morning.  Having  eaten  something,  he  laid  down  and 
slept  from  that  time  until  the  following  morning. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  man  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Haggin,  had  got  to  Harrodsburgh,  and  reported  that  he 
was  killed,  overwhelming  his  wife  with  the  distressing 
intelligence. 

Haggin,  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  set  out  for  Boons- 
borough, accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Pendergrast,  for  Har- 
rodsburgh. The  wife  of  Mr.  Pendergrast  had  been 
staying  for  some  time  with  Mrs.  Haggin,  in  a  little  tene- 
ment near  the  fort  at  Harrodsburgh.  Haggin  had  sup- 
plied himself  with  clothing  and  a  gun,  before  he  left 
Boonsborough.  The  two  friends  journeyed  on  without 
interruption,  until  they  arrived  at  a  little  eminence  near 
Mr.  Haggin's  residence.     On  casting  their  eyes  to  the 
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spot  where  they  expected  to  find  what  was  most  dear  to 
them  on  earth,  their  wives  and  children,  what  must 
have  been  their  astonishment  and  horror,  when  they 
beheld  the  cabin  a  smoky  ruin,  and  one  or  two  hundred 
savages  around  the  place.  Haggin's  feelings  were  now 
wrought  up  to  desperation  ;  he  called  on  Pendergrast 
to  follow,  saying  he  no  longer  valued  life,  now  his  wife 
and  children  were  murdered ;  that  he  would  die,  but 
sell  his  life  dear  to  the  enemy.  Pendergrast  accompa- 
nied him  ;  they  rushed  directly  up  to  where  the  Indians 
were  standing.  The  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
approached,  excited  the  surprise  of  the  savages  ;  they 
stood  inactive,  not  making  any  attempt  to  injure  the  two 
desperate  men.  At  this  moment  one,  or  both  of  them, 
cast  a  look  towards  the  fort,  and  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  their  wives  on  the  wall  of  the  fort,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  to  them.  The  desire  of  living  immedi- 
ately returned  to  their  hearts.  They  changed  their 
course  and  sprang  towards  the  fort.  The  Indians  raised 
the  yell,  darted  after  them,  and  many  guns  were  fired. 
Both  of  the  white  men  fell,  in  full  view  of  the  fort :  the 
wives  screamed,  believing  their  husbands  were  slain.  In 
a  moment  Haggin  was  on  his  feet  again  ;  he  rushed  for- 
ward, the  savages  in  close  pursuit ;  one  struck  him  on 
the  back  with  his  tomahawk,  it  proved  harmless ;  the 
gate  flew  open,  and  he  was  received  with  a  shout  of  joy 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  having  escaped  entirely  un- 
hurt ;  his  fall  had  been  accidental.  But  poor  Pender- 
grast fell  to  rise  no  more.  His  friends,  from  the  fort, 
saw  the  savages  take  the  scalp  from  his  head. 


MUTINY  AT  SEA. 

A  mutiny  of  a  most  serious  character  broke  out  in 
the  month  of  November,  1834,  on  board  the  barque 
Manly,  Captain  Davies,  master,  while  at  sea  ;  and  which 
was  put  down  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  The 
vessel  sailed  from  London  on  a  whaling  expedition  to 
the  South  Seas,  in  August,  with  a  crew*  of  twenty-five 
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men  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  was  obliged  to 
put  into  Buenos  Ayres,  from  whence  she  arrived  in  the 
St.  Katharine's  dock.  The  following  particulars  have 
been  gleaned  from  the  journals  of  the  ship,  and  from 
copies  of  the  depositions  taken  before  the  British  consul 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  It  appears  that  some  dissatisfaction 
evinced  itself  among  the  crew  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, when  preparations  were  about  to  be  made  for 
killing  whales.  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  some  of  the 
hands  came  aft  and  demanded  a  larger  allowance  of 
grog.  The  captain  gave  them  an  extra  glass,  as  the 
night  was  stormy.  The  next  day  he  informed  them  that 
he  could  not  give  a  regular  double  allowance  of  spirits 
until  they  commenced  taking  seals,  but  they  should  have 
an  extra  glass  on  stormy  nights,  when  reefing  topsails. 
The  men  appeared  satisfied ;  but  the  next  day  they  re- 
fused to  have  the  allowance  of  spirits  which  was  served 
out.  The  steward  informed  the  captain  of  this,  and  in- 
timated that  a  design  existed  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  men  to  take  the  command  of  the  ship  and  throw 
him  overboard.  Some  hours  afterwards,  White,  the 
chief  officer,  came  into  the  cabin,  and  said  the  dissatis- 
faction among  the  men  was  increasing,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Thomas  Goodfellow,  the 
carpenter,  however,  informed  the  captain  that  White 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  excitement.  At  ten  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  on  the  21st,  the  steward  informed  the  captain 
that  something  was  wrong  forward,  and  the  crew  were 
only  waiting  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  seize  the 
ship.  On  the  22d  the  spirits  were  again  refused  by  the 
crew.  Captain  Davies  then  prepared  for  the  worst,  and 
secretly  removed  six  barrels  of  gunpowder,  each  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds,  and  1,500  rounds  of  cartridges,  into  his 
state  room.  He  then  loaded  two  pistols.  At  eight,  P.  M., 
White,  who  it  appears  had  been  in  consultation  with 
the  crew,  entered  the  cabin.  The  steward  having  heard 
words  to  the  effect,  "  that  they  would  make  a  fine  ship 
of  the  Manly,"  had  before  reported  these  words  to  the 
captain,  who,  on  White's  appearing,  told  him  to  look  at 
his  pistols,  and  pointing  to  the  gunpowder,  told  him  if 
any  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  ship,  he  would  blow 
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up  every  soul  on  board.  White  advised  him  not  to  be 
rash,  and  said  he  would  stand  by  him.  On  Sunday,  the 
23d,  White  told  the  crew  that  the  captain  would  blow 
up  the  ship  next  day  if  he  did  not  find  land,  and  they 
had  better  secure  him  at  once.  At  midnight,  William 
Burwood  came  on  deck,  and  was  heard  to  say,  that  they 
had  better  seize  the  captain  when  he  came  on  deck  at 
eight  o'clock.  At  four,  A.  M-,  Burwood  appeared  with 
a  drawn  dirk  in  his  hand,  and  told  the  man  at  the  helm 
he  meant  to  run  the  captain  through  if  he  made  any  re- 
sistance. It  was  then  resolved  that  White  should  go 
below  and  seize  the  captain,  and  that  on  a  given  signal 
the  second  and  third  mates  should  proceed  to  his  assist- 
ance, secure  the  captain's  hands  and  feet,  and  throw  him 
overboard.  The  captain  having  full  information  of 
what  was  going  on,  from  the  steward,  determined  rather 
than  the  ship  should  be  taken,  to  perish  with  all  on 
board.  After  recommending  his  soul  to  God,  he  looked 
up  the  companion  and  observed  the  three  mates,  one  of 
whom  had  a  rope  in  his  hand  ready  to  secure  him. 
The  captain  then  holding  the  muzzle  of  one  pistol  into 
a  barrel  of  powder,  and  the  other  pistol  in  his  right 
hand,  prepared  to  meet  them.  White  first  came  down, 
but  appeared  thunderstruck  when  the  captain,  pointing 
his  pistol  towards  him,  declared  if  he  moved  an  inch  he 
would  blow  his  brains  out,  and  discharge  the  other  pis- 
tol into  the  powder.  White  appeared  petrified  with 
fear,  and  the  captain  remained  in  this  position  several 
minutes,  with  the  pistol  ready  cocked,  observing  that 
the  slightest  pressure  on  the  trigger  would  send  them  all 
into  the  air.  White  begged  for  mercy,  and  the  captain 
drove  him  with  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  into  a  state- 
room, where  he  locked  him  in.  The  second  mate  came 
down  soon  after  to  look  after  White,  and  on  receiving 
a  similar  reception,  ran  up  the  companion,  and  fell 
against  his  brother,  who  was  standing  on  the  hatchway 
with  a  rope  destined  to  tie  the  captain  hand  and  foot. 
The  captain,  finding  the  ship  was  going  out  of  her 
course,  went  on  the  deck  with  the  steward,  well  armed, 
and  found  some  of  the  men  inclined  to  relent.  He 
threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  that  disobeyed  orders, 
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and  restricted  the  crew  to  a  particular  part  of  the  vessel. 
Having,  however,  heard  that  the  crew  were  still  disposed 
to  seize  the  ship,  lie  thought  it  best  to  run  the  ship  into 
Buenos  Ayres.  White,  in  the  interim,  was  released. 
The  captain,  carpenter,  and  steward,  kept  watch,  well 
armed.  Burwood,  the  second  mate,  made  a  confession 
of  his  guilt,  which  tended  to  implicate  White  as  the 
ringleader  of  the  mutiny.  On  the  7th  of  December, 
the  vessel  arrived  in  the  River  Plata,  and  anchored  close 
to  His  Majesty's  ship  North  Star,  Captain  Vernon  Mar- 
court  commander.  An  inquiry  then  took  place,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  mutineers  intended  to  have 
taken  the  vessel  to  Tristan  de  Cunha.  The  deposi- 
tions were  taken  before  the  British  Consul  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Captain  Harcourt ;  and  the  three  officers, 
George  White,  William  Burwood,  and  Joseph  Burwood, 
together  with  John  Breymen,  boat-steerer,  and  Henry 
Best,  were  instantly  placed  under  arrest  on  board  the 
North  Star.  The  proceedings  against  the  other  men 
were  dropped,  from  the  great  expense  attending  their 
removal  to  England  with  the  necessary  evidence ;  but 
Captain  Harcourt  undertook  to  detain  them  until  the 
departure  of  the  Manly. 

The  conduct  of  Captain  Davies,  in  this  trying  affair, 
has  been  spoken  of  as  above  all  praise.  The  Manly  is 
a  fine  vessel,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  profit- 
able voyage.  She  was  formerly  a  fourteen-gun  brig, 
and  was  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  excited  the  crew  to  mutiny,  as  being 
well  adapted  to  a  piratical  expedition. 


THE  BACKWOODS  OF  AMERICA. 

BY  A  RESIDENT  OF  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 

The  North  American  wolf  is  naturally  shy ;  and  if 
we  may  place  confidence  in  those  stories  we  hear  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  wolves  inhabiting  some  of 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  he  is,  by  compa- 
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rison  with  his  brethren  of  the  Old  World,  a  very  harm- 
less sort  of  creature.  This  great  mildness  of  disposition 
is  not,  however,  owing  to  any  physical  deficiency  ;  for 
although  certainly  less  voracious  than  the  European 
wolf,  he  is  somewhat  larger  and  stronger.  In  America 
they  are  rarely  known  to  attack  human  beings ;  for 
during  a  long  residence  in  a  district  where  they  were 
rather  numerous,  I  never  was  able  to  make  out  a  clear 
case  where  a  person  had  been  attacked  by  them.  I  have 
indeed  heard  of  persons  being  pursued,  or  hunted,  as 
the  Americans  call  it;  by  a  number  of  wolves ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  the  individuals  were  on  horseback ;  and 
therefore  the  probability  is,  that  the  wolves  pursued  the 
horses,  and  not  the  men.  However,  from  the  facts  I  am 
about  to  relate,  it  would  seem  otherwise. 

A  medical  gentleman  residing  not  far  from  the  Che- 
mung River,  a  tributary  of  the  noble  Susquehanna,  had 
one  night,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  been  visiting  a  sick 
person  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  his  own 
house.  The  country  in  that  vicinity  was  then  quite 
new,  and  but  very  few  settlers  had  encroached  on  the 
aboriginal  forests.  The  doctor  had  been  accustomed 
for  some  years  to  travel  through  those  wild  regions  at 
all  seasons,  and  at  all  hours,  by  day  and  by  night,  but 
never  had  been  in  any  way  molested ;  nor  had  he  ever 
had  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger  from  the 
wolves  that  were  known  occasionally  to  inhabit  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  On  the  night  in  question,  he  set  off 
homeward  at  a  late  hour,  as  he  frequently  had  been  wont 
to  do ;  but  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  he  became 
aware  of  his  being  pursued  by  a  gang  of  wolves.  The 
night  was  exceedingly  frosty,  but  clear  and  star-light. 
For  awhile  they  were  only  heard  at  a  distance ;  but 
by-and-by  the  doctor  could  clearly  distinguish  five  or 
six  of  them  in  full  chase  within  less  than  twenty  rods 
of  him.  The  snow  being  pretty  deep  at  the  time,  he 
found  it  was  impossible  to  leave  them;  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  quit  his  horse,  and  ascend  the  first  tree 
which  appeared  favorable  for  such  a  purpose.  It  was 
not  long  before  such  a  one  offered ;  and,  permitting  his 
horse  to  go  at  large,  he  was  amongst  the  branches  in  a 
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few  seconds,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  his  hungry- 
pursuers.     He  never  doubted  but  they  would  continue 
in   pursuit   of  his   horse,   which  he   flattered   himself 
would  be  able,  now  that  he  was  relieved  from  his  load, 
to  make  his  escape.     But,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld  no 
fewer  than  eight  large   wolves  come  round  the  tree 
on  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  and,  instead  of  pur- 
suing his   horse,   quietly   awaited   his   coming  down. 
Although  he  had  no  wish  to  descend  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  fully  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
him  should  he  find  it  expedient  to  remain  until  morning 
in  his  present  situation.     To  escape  from  the  effects  of 
the  keen  frost  he  knew  was  impossible  ;  and  therefore 
he  determined  to  maintain  his  position,  in  spite  of  the 
occasional  serenading  of  the  party  below.     What  his 
feelings  were  during  the  night,  or  how  the  wolves  con- 
trived to  amuse  themselves  for  so  many  hours,  I  can- 
not precisely  state  ;  but  about  day-dawn  they  united  in 
a  farewell  howl,  and  left  the  poor  benumbed  doctor  at 
liberty  to  descend.     With  great  difficulty  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  ground ;  and  with  still  more  he  man- 
aged to  reach  the  nearest  dwelling,  distant  about  three 
miles,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  his  own  house 
in  a  sleigh.     Had  his  family  been  aware  that  the  horse 
had  returned  without  his  rider,  they  undoubtedly  would 
have  gone  in  search  of  the  doctor,  and  most  probably 
have  relieved  him  from  his  imprisonment  at  a  much 
earlier  hour.     But  although   the  horse  had  no  doubt 
galloped  straight  to  its  stable  door,   the  family  knew 
nothing  of  its  arrival  until  daylight  returned. 

The  doctor  did  not  escape  without  experiencing  the 
ill  effects  of  roosting  for  half  a  dozen  hours  in  a  leaf- 
less tree,  in  a  severe  North  American  January's  frost ; 
for  a  mortification  ensuing  in  both  his  feet,  the  only 
chance  of  saving  his  life  was  by  amputating  both  his 
legs.  However,  the  doctor  yet  lives  to  narrate  his  ad- 
venture, or,  as  he  terms  it,  "  his  wolf  scrape;"  and  is  one 
of  the  few  instances  on  record  in  his  part  of  the  world, 
of  having  been  in  real  danger  of  becoming  a  supper  for 
a  few  of  those  hungry  animals. 

The  winter  was  more  than  usually  severe  among  the 
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mountains  on  the  north  waters  of  the  Susquehanna, 
The  snow  fell  early  in  the  month  of  December,  so  that 
winter  might  be  said  to  have  set  in  pretty  decidedly  some 
time  before  Christmas.     I  had  been  on  a  visit  for  a  few 

weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  S L ;  but  had  accepted 

of  an  invitation  to  meet  a  party  of  my  own  country- 
people,  at  the  residence  of  my  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T ,  on  the  last  day  in  December,  with  an  under- 
standing that  we  were  "  to  dance  in  the  new  year  ;"  for 
even  in  the  back  settlements  of  America  we  could  at 
times  meet  and  dance,  and  enjoy  whatever  the  country 
afforded,  forgetting  for  a  time  the  gayer  and  more  splen- 
did scenes  we  had  once  been  familiar  with  in  our  dear 
native  country.  The  distance  I  had  to  travel  was  but 
six  miles  ;  yet  the  road— if  a  dim  track  through  the 
woods  might  be  so  called— was  at  all  seasons  bad  ;  now 
the  snow  was  so  deep  that  it  was  rendered  still  worse, 
so  that  it  took  a  considerable  time  to  get  through  it. 
At  that  season  of  the  year  the  wolves  occasionally  infest 
the  neighborhood ;  and  although  at  all  seasons  depre- 
dations are  liable  to  be  committed  upon  the  small  flocks 
of  sheep  in  the  vicinity,  yet  it  is  in  winter,  when  they 
pack  and  hunt  together,  that  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended.  The  day  previous  to  my  proposed  visit,  a 
party  of  thirteen  (for  their  numbers  were  easily  ascertain- 
ed by  their  tracks  in  the  snow)  had  issued  from  their 
haunts  in  the  adjoining  forest,  and  had  destroyed  nearly 
fifty  sheep  belonging  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
sojourning.  Although  they  had  probably  sucked  the 
blood  of  the  chief  part  of  the  sheep  they  had  killed, 
they  of  course  had  not  been  able  to  devour  the  carcasses 
of  more  than  a  fourth  part ;  it  looked  as  if  they  had 
slaughtered  them  through  sheer  wantonness.  My  invi- 
tation to  my  friends  was  to  dine,  at  two  o'clock  ;  for  it 
is  not  customary  to  keep  to  the  extremes  of  fashion  in 
the  backwoods.  I,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
saw  fit  to  defer  going  until  evening,  when,  as  my  road 
lay  close  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp  the  wolves  were 
known  to  inhabit,  I  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  sere- 
naded by  their  wild  and  melancholy  howlings,  and 
probably  might  arouse  some  of  them  from  their  lairs. 
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My  friends  pressed  me  to  travel  by  daylight,  but  I  kept 
my  determination ;  and  just  as  the  shades  of  evening 
were  closing  in,  I  desired  mv  horse  to  be  got  ready; 
and  when  the  boy  brought  him  saddled  to  the  door,  he 
called  my  attention  to  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  which 
could  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  exact  direction  of  the 
road  I  had  to  travel,  although  the  noise  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  swamp  at  a  couple  of  miles  distance.    Being 
prepared  with  a  stout  cudgel  in  lieu  of  a  riding-whip,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  set  forward,  already  beginning 
to  repent  of  having  delaved  my  journey  until  so  late  an 
hour.     By  the  time  I  had  passed  the  scene  of  carnage  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  dark  and 
almost  trackless  woods,  daylight  had  totally  disappeared, 
and  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  pursue  my  way, 
and  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far  ere  I  came  to  a  steep  descent, 
where  the  water  from  an  adjoining  spring  had  over- 
flowed the  snow,  which  was  consequently  formed  into 
a  continued  sheet  of  ice,  all  the  way  down  the  declivity. 
My  horse  being  smooth-shod,  I  deemed  it  safer  to  walk  ; 
therefore  dismounting   and  taking  the  bridle   in   my 
hand,  I  endeavored  to"  lead  the  way  down  the  slippery 
path.     Before,  however,  I  had  £ot  half  way  to  the  bot- 
tom, away  slid  both  my  feet,  and  down  I  came.     My 
horse  was  so  startled  at  the  suddenness  of  my  fall,  that 
he  made  a  spring  to  one  side  of  the  track,  lost  his  foot- 
ing, and  came  down  close  beside  me.     But  in  the  spring 
he  made  when  I  fell,  from  my  hand  being  fast  in  the 
bridle,  I  was  jerked  back  some  distance  up  the  hill  with 
such  force,  that,  when  I   recovered  a  little  from  the 
shock,  I  felt  fully  persuaded  that  my  shoulder  was  dis- 
located.    We  both,  however,  gathered  ourselves  up  as 
well  as  we  were  able  ;  and  there  we  stood,  in  no  condi- 
tion to  protect  ourselves  from  the  wolves,  should  they 
see  fit  to  attack  us  :  for  from  the  way  in  which  my  horse 
stood,  I  was  afraid  that  he  had  suffered  still  more  dam- 
acre  than  myself.     When  the  pain  of  my  shoulder  had 
somewhat  subsided,  I  examined  it  more  minutely,  and 
convinced  myself  that  it  was  not  dislocated  ;  but  the 
severe  wrench  had  injured  it  so  much  that  I  had  no 
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hope  of  making  use  of  that  arm  during  the  remainder 
of  my  ride      And  as  regarded  my  horse,  I  was  pleased 
to  find  that  he  still  possessed  the  use  of  his  four  leo-s, 
although  one  of  them  moved  with  less  ease  than  it  had 
done  before.     Having  contrived  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  descent,  I  again  mounted,  with  extreme  difficulty— 
for  I  could  only  use  my  left  hand-in  which  I  had  to 
grasp  both  the  bridle  and  my  war-club.    Had  the  wolves 
attacked  us  we  should  have  been  in  considerable  dan- 
ger; lor  1  found,  on  proceeding,  that  one  of  my  horse's 
fore-legs  was  severely  sprained:  but  either  they  were 
not  aware  of  our  condition,  or  they  were  in  no  need  of 
a  supper  ;   for  on  getting  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
swamp,    I  aroused   several   of  them   from   their  quiet 
hidmg-p  aces  ;  and  instead  of  stopping  to  scrutinize  me 
and  my  horse  away  they  ran  through  the  thick  under- 
wood, while  I  hallooed  with  all  my  might,  giving  every 
tree  within  the  reach  of  my  club,  a  food* left-handed 
blow  or  two     In  this  manner  I  continued  along  the  dim 
and   unbroken   track,  feigning  to   be   a   very   hero- 
although  I  candidly  confess  that  I  only  recollect  one  or 
two  instances  in  my  whole  life  when  I  felt  so  thorough- 
ly intimidated.     Afterwards,  I  could  not  help  think?™ 
that  1  had  only  received  the  reward  of  my  folly— for  I 
had  sprained  my  own  shoulder  severely-injured  my 
horses  leg-disappointed  myself  of  the  pleasant  society 
of  my  friends  for  a  few  hours-and  all  this  for  the  credit 

«  wni??  ablei%boast  °f  J}a™g  dared  to  ride  past  the 
-wolf  swamp"  after  night-fall,  when  it  was  known  that 
thirteen  ravenous  wolves  were  inhabiting  it, 


CAPTURE  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

BY  COL.  ETHAN  ALLEN. 

The  first  systematic,  or  bloody  attempt  at  Lexinoton 
to  ens  ave  America  thoroughly  electrified  my  mind; 
a  a  ll  f ermmed  me  t0  ^ke  a  part  with  my  country 
And  while  I  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  signalize 
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myself  in  its  behalf,  directions  were  privately  sent  to 
me  from  the  then  colony,  now  state  of  Connecticut, 
to  rally  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  and,  if  possible,  to 
surprise  and  take  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga.  This 
enterprise  I  cheerfully  undertook ;  and  after  guarding 
all  the  several  passages  that  led  thither,  to  cut  off  all 
intelligence  between  the  garrison  and  the  country,  made 
a  forced  march  from  Bennington,  and  arrived  at  the 
lake  at  Ticonderoga  with  two  hundred  and  thirty 
valiant  Green  Mountain  boys  ;  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  I  procured  boats  to  cross  the  lake. 
However,  I  had  landed  eighty-three  men  near  the  garri- 
son, and  sent  the  boats  back  for  the  vanguard,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Seth  Warner ;  as  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  and  I  found  myself  necessitated  to  attack  the  fort 
before  the  rear  could  cross  the  lake ;  and  as  it  was 
viev/ed  hazardous,  I  harangued  the  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Friends  and  fellow  soldiers  :  you  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  been  the  scourge  and  terror  to  arbi- 
trary power.  Your  valor  has  been  famed  abroad,  and 
acknowledged,  as  appears  by  the  orders  to  me  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  to  surprise  and  take 
the  garrison  now  before  us.  I  now  propose  to  advance 
before  you,  and,  in  person,  conduct  you  through  the 
wicket  gate  ;  for  we  must  this  morning  either  quit  our 
pretensions  to  valor,  or  possess  ourselves  of  this  fortress, 
in  a  few  minutes ;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  desperate 
attempt,  which  none  but  the  bravest  men  dare  under- 
take, I  do  not  urge  it  on  any,  contrary  to  his  will.  You 
that  will  undertake,  voluntarily,  poise  your  firelocks." 

The  men  being  at  this  time  drawn  up  in  three  ranks, 
each  poised  his  firelock.  I  ordered  them  to  face  to  the 
right ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  centre  file,  marched  them 
immediately  to  the  wicket  gate,  aforesaid,  where  I  found 
a  sentry  posted,  who  immediately  snapped  his  fuzee  at 
me.  I  ran  immediately  towards  him,  and  he  retreated 
through  the  covered  way  into  the  parade  within  the 
garrison,  gave  a  halloo,  and  ran  under  a  bomb-proof. 
My  party  followed  me  into  the  fort.  I  formed  on  the 
parade  in  such  a  manner  as  to  face  the  barracks,  which 
6* 
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faced  each  other.  The  garrison  being  asleep,  except 
the  sentries,  we  gave  three  huzzas,  which  greatly  sur- 
prised them.  One  of  the  sentries  made  a  pass  at  one 
of  my  officers  with  a  charged  bayonet,  and  slightly 
wounded  him.  My  first  thought  was  to  kill  him  with 
my  sword,  but  in  an  instant  I  altered  the  design  and 
fury  of  the  blow  to  a  slight  cut  on  the  side  of  the  head ; 
upon  which  he  dropped  his  gun,  and  asked  quarters, 
which  I  readily  granted  him,  and  demanded  where  the 
commanding  officer  slept;  he  showed  me  a  pair  of  stairs 
in  front  of  the  garrison,  which  led  up  to  the  second 
story  in  said  barracks,  to  which  I  immediately  repaired, 
and  ordered  the  commander,  Captain  Delaplace,  to  come 
forth  instantly,  or  I  would  sacrifice  the  whole  garrison ; 
at  which  the  captain  came  immediately  to  the  door, 
with  his  breeches  in  his  hand,  when  I  ordered  him  to 
deliver  up  the  fort  instantly.  He  asked  me  by  what 
authority  I  demanded  it.  I  answered  him :  "  In  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress." The  authority  of  Congress  being  very  little 
known  at  that  time,  he  began  to  speak  again,  but  I  in- 
terrupted him,  and  with  a  drawn  sword  near  his  head 
demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of  the  garrison ; 
with  which  he  then  complied,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
be  forthwith  paraded  without  arms,  as  he  had  given  up 
the  garrison.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  my  officers  had 
given  orders,  and  in  consequence  thereof  sundry  of  the 
barrack  doors  were  beaten  down,  and  about  one  third  of 
the  garrison  imprisoned,  which  consisted  of  said  com- 
mander, a  Lieutenant  Felham,  a  conductor  of  artillery, 
a  gunner,  two  sergeants,  and  forty-four  rank  and  file  ; 
about  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  one  thirteen  inch 
mortar,  and  a  number  of  swivels.  This  enterprise  was 
carried  into  execution  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  May,  1775.  The  sun  seemed  to  rise  that 
morning  with  a  superior  lustre  ;  and  Ticonderoga  and 
its  dependencies  smiled  upon  its  conquerors,  who  tossed 
about  the  flowing  bowl,  and  drank  success  to  Congress, 
and  liberty  and  freedom  to  America. 
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GIRL  RESCUED  FROM  AN  INDIAN. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  when  a  few  ordinary 
looking  buildings  occupied  the  present  site  of  the  plea- 
sant village  of  Exeter,  it  is  well  known  that  the  country 
around  was  generally  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Indians.  The  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  early  settlers  was  frequent,  though  not  of 
a  friendly  nature.  The  natives,  improvident,  indolent, 
and  idle,  were  continually  begging  and  stealing  from 
their  more  frugal  and  industrious  neighbors.  As  the 
benefit  of  such  an  intercourse  was  all  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  serious  inconvenience  and  injury  of  the  other,  it 
was  suffered  to  continue  by  the  whites,  only  because 
they  were  the  weaker  party,  and  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  discontinue  it. 

At  this  time,  an  elderly  farmer  by  the  name  of  Rowe, 
lived  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Exeter  river,  a  short 
distance  below  the  falls,  and  near  the  present  site  of 
Furnald's  tannery.  Among  the  numerous  natives  that 
used  to  frequent  his  house,  was  a  young  Indian  from 
the  borders  of  the  Concheco  river.  Mr.  Rowe  had  a 
daughter  by  the  name  of  Caroline,  a  comely  lass  of 
seventeen,  to  whom  this  Indian  became  much  attached, 
and  wished  to  take  her  home  with  him,  and  make  her 
his  squaw.  The  young  lady  treated  all  his  overtures 
with  scorn  and  derision ;  for  she  had  no  particular 
fancy  for  the  Indian  character,  or  his  precarious  mode 
of  life.  Whether  the  Indian  was  capable  of  the  most 
refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  love,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  determine  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  exhibited  all  the  frenzy 
of  some  of  our  modern  lovers,  on  being  so  decidedly 
rejected  and  forbidden  the  hospitalities  of  the  house. 
Finding  entreaties  vain,  he  did  not  give  up  in  despair ; 
but  formed  a  resolution  to  possess  himself  of  the  object  of 
his  wishes,  willing  or  unwilling.  This  was  a  bold  and 
hazardous  undertaking,  and  in  which,  if  detected,  his 
life  would  be  the  forfeit ;  but  his  ungovernable  feelings 
prompted  him  on  at  all  hazards. 

One  day,  at  early  dawn,  he  glided  up  the  river  in  his 
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canoe,  unperceived  ;  and  to  prevent  giving  alarm,  hid  it 
on  the  opposite  shore,  swam  across,  and  concealed  him- 
self near  the  house  of  Mr.  Rowe.  The  family  had  not 
yet  arisen  ;  and  he  waited  there  some  time  in  breathless 
anxiety,  for  a  favorable  moment  to  seize  his  intended 
victim.  At  length  he  heard  the  family  stirring  in  the 
house  ;  and  soon  after,  saw.  Mr.  Rowe  come  out  of  the 
door,  and  pass  on  to  his  rude  built  barn,  to  feed  his 
cattle.  When  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  the  Indian 
rushed  into  the  kitchen,  and  to  his  great  joy,  found  Miss 
Caroline  there  alone.  He  did  not  stop  to  parley,  but 
folded  her  in  his  arms  at  once  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
her  screams  and  resistance,  he  triumphantly  bore  her  to 
the  river,  and  with  her  plunged  into  the  stream.  Her 
father  heard  her  cries,  seized  his  pitchfork,  the  only 
weapon  he  had  at  hand,  and  pursued  the  Indian ;  but 
he  only  arrived  on  the  Dank  just  as  they  leaped  into  the 
water.  The  father,  being  unequal  to  the  task  of  swim- 
ming across,  ran  some  distance  up  the  stream  for  a 
boat — he  luckily  found  one,  jumped  into  it,  and  started 
off  in  pursuit.  Meanwhile  the  Indian  swam  across  the 
river  with  his  fair  one,  to  his  bark  canoe,  put  her  into 
it,  and  paddled  off  down  the  stream  as  fast  as  he  could. 
The  father,  as  he  turned  round  the  bend  of  the  river, 
came  in  full  view  of  the  fugitives,  and  paddled  after 
them  with  all  his  strength.  There,  was  an  interesting 
aquatic  race ;  and  the  boats  glided  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  The  Indian  la- 
bored under  some  disadvantages — he  had  two  in  his 
canoe,  and  propelled  it  with  a  paddle ;  the  old  gentle- 
man was  alone  in  his  boat,  had  row-locks,  and  two  good 
oars  ;  and  would,  beyond  question,  shortly  have  won 
the  race,  had  not  the  Indian  bolted.  His  keen  eye  soon 
observed  that  the  other  boat  neared  him  fast  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  and  that  he  soon  would  be  caught  if  he 
continued  on  the  water.  He  found  a  small  creek  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  ;  he  ran  his  boat  into  it,  and 
trusted  to  the  swiftness  of  his  feet  and  the  dense  forest  of 
trees  to  elude  his  pursuer.  The  father  followed  on ; 
but  after  trying  the  forest  awhile,  he  found  it  was  a 
losing  race  to  him.    He  could  ply  the  oar  with  more 
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effect  than  he  could  the  foot.  He  lost  sight  of  the  fugi- 
tives ;  but  as  he  found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  their 
footsteps  in  the  frost,  and  in  the  occasional  patches  of 
snow,  he  resolutely  pushed  forward. 

The  pursuit  had  continued  for  some  hours — the  fa- 
ther was  an  elderly  man  and  somewhat  infirm  ;  he  be- 
came weary  and  began  to  falter.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  prospect  of  his  overtaking  the  Indian,  or  of  rescuing 
his  daughter ;  but  as  he  could  not  think  of  returning 
without  her,  he  still  continued  on,  even  against  hope. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  severe  trial  and  deep  des- 
pondency, the  welcome  form  of  a  youthful  hunter  met 
his  eye.  He  was  on  his  return  home,  from  a  short  ex- 
cursion in  the  woods.  To  him  he  unfolded  his  tale  of 
woe,  and  the  vigorous  youth,  fired  at  the  outrage  com- 
mitted by  a  son  of  the  forest  on  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  a  daughter  of  civilized  life,  started  off  with  zeal  in 
the  pursuit.  Night  had  already  commenced  its  reign  ; 
but  the  moon  wheeled  its  broad  disk  in  the  sky  and 
shone  almost  as  bright  as  day.  He  could  follow  their 
trail  without  much  difficulty ;  and  a  few  hours  active 
pursuit  brought  him  in  sight  of  them.  The  Indian  had 
kept  a  good  look  out,  and  was  aware  of  his  approach  ; 
but  was  artful  enough  to  make  the  young  lady  his  shield 
of  defense.  He  made  her  walk  between  himself  and 
the  hunter,  so  that  he  could  not  fire  without  endanger- 
ing her  life.  The  hunter  followed  on  at  a  distance  for 
some  time  ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  Indian  thwarted 
every  attempt  to  attack  him. 

At  length  the  young  hunter,  determined  at  all  events 
to  rescue  the  young  lady,  hit  upon  an  expedient  which 
proved  successful.  He  lingered  behind  as  though  he 
had  become  fatigued,  and  let  the  Indian  pass  on  out  of 
sight.  He  then  took  a  sweep  around  the  line  of  their 
march  as  fast  as  he  could,  came  out  ahead  on  their 
route,  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree,  and  shot  the  In- 
dian through  the  head  as  he  passed  along.  They  were 
then  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Medbury  ;  but  they 
had  traveled  a  long  distance,  as  the  Indian  took  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  in  order  to  elude  his  pursuers. 

Thus  was  the  young  lady  rescued,  and  relieved  at 
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once  from  her  tedious  flight  and  from  her  fearful  appre- 
hensions of  a  life  of  wretchedness  and  woe,  among  the 
natives  of  the  forest ;  and  thus  the  rash  and  passionate 
Indian  rightly  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his  bold 
and  unjustifiable  abduction  of  a  maiden,  who  had  a  pos- 
itive dislike  for  himself  and  his  nation.  The  graceful 
maiden  and  her  generous  deliverer  immediately  started 
on  their  return  home.  After  traveling  a  short  distance, 
they  met  her  father,  who  had  still  continued  on  the 
track,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  fatigue.  The  chi- 
valrous young  hunter,  as  he  surrendered  his  interesting 
charge  to  the  arms  of  her  father,  and  heard  their  warm- 
hearted acknowledgments  for  the  signal  services  he  had 
rendered  in  their  behalf,  felt  more  true  joy  than  ever 
actuated  the  breast  of  the  great  conqueror  of  the  world. 
Who  might  not  be  prompted  to  great  and  noble  deeds  of 
daring,  even  with  a  faint  hope  of  obtaining  such  an 
interesting  trophy  of  victory,  and  hearing  from  the  lips 
of  innocence  atid  beauty  the  soul-stirring  breathings  of 
a  grateful  heart ! 

They  all  passed  on  to  the  house  of  the  hunter,  and 
the  strangers  partook  of  his  hospitality  and  rested  awhile 
their  weary  limbs.  On  taking  leave  the  next  day,  the 
parting  scene  between  the  youthful  hunter  and  the  res- 
cued daughter  was  too  interesting  to  be  mistaken.  It 
plainly  indicated  that  their  acquaintance,  so  suddenly, 
and  under  such  strange  and  peculiar  circumstances 
commenced,  might  not  be  doomed  to  an  evanescent  exist- 
ence. The  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter  soon  reach- 
ed home  in  safety,  to  relieve  the  anxiety  and  gladden 
the  hearts  of  his  family  and  friends. 

How  strangely  change  the  scenes  of  life  !  Our  great 
afflictions  are  often  the  very  means  by  which  we  receive 
our  greatest  blessings.  Six  months  after  this  event,  the 
interesting  Caroline  was  seen  riding  along,  a  willing 
bride,  by  the  side  of  her  gallant  hunter,  to  bless  his 
home  and  gladden  his  heart.  The  rash  abduction  by 
the  Indian,  only  hastened  her  on  to  the  arms  of  a  kind 
and  affectionate  husband,  and  in  his  safe  keeping,  we 
may  be  allowed  most  respectfully  to  leave  her. . 
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A  more  impressive  exhibition  of  moral  courage,  op- 
posed to  the  wildest  ferocity,  under  the  most  appalling 
circumstances,  was  never  seen,  than  that  which  was 
witnessed  by  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Prison,  in  the  rebellion  which  occurred  several  years 
since.  Three  convicts  had  been  sentenced  under  the 
rules  of  the  prison  to  be  whipped  in  the  yard,  and  by 
some  effort  of  one  of  the  other  prisoners,  a  door  had 
been  opened  at  midday,  communicating  with  the  great 
dining  hall,  and  through  the  warden's  lodge,  with  the 
street.  The  dining  hall  is  long,  dark,  and  damp,  from 
its  situation  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  this 
all  the  prisoners  assembled,  with  clubs  and  such  tools  as 
they  could  seize  in  passing  through  the  work-shops. 

Knives,  hammers,  and  chisels,  with  every  variety  of 
such  weapons,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  spirits, 
who  are  drawn  away  from  their  encroachments  on  soci- 
ety, forming  a  congregation  of  strength,  vileness,  and 
talent,  that  can  hardly  be  equaled  on  earth,  even  among 
the  famed  brigands  of  Italy.  Men  of  all  ages  and  char- 
acters, guilty  of  every  variety  of  infamous  crimes,  dress- 
ed in  the  motley  and  peculiar  garb  of  the  institution, 
and  displaying  the  wild  and  demoniac  appearance  that 
always  pertains  to  imprisoned  wretches,  were  gathered 
together  for  the  single  purpose  of  preventing  the  pun- 
ishment which  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  morrow,  upon 
their  comrades. 

The  warden,  the  surgeon,  and  some  other  officers  of 
the  prison,  were  there  at  the  time,  and  were  alarmed  at 
the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  conflict 
necessary  to  restore  order.  They  huddled  together  and 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  consult,  as  the  stoutest  among 
them  lost  all  presence  of  mind  in  overwhelming  fear. 
The  news  rapidly  spread  through  the  town,  and  a  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  most  mild  and  kind  disposition,  hur- 
ried to  the  scene,  and  came  calm  and  collected  into  the 
midst  of  the  officers.  The  most  equable  tempered  and 
the  mildest  man  in  the  government,  was  in  this  hour  of 
peril  the  firmest. 
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He  instantly  despatched  a  request  to  Major  Wain- 
wright,  commander  of  the  marines  stationed  at  the  navy 
yard,  for  assistance,  and  declared  his  purpose  to  enter 
into  the  hall  and  try  the  force  of  firm  demeanor  and 
persuasion  upon  the  enraged  multitude.  All  his  breth- 
ren exclaimed  against  an  attempt  so  full  of  hazard  ; 
but  in  vain.  They  offered  him  arms,  a  sword  and  pis- 
tols, but  he  refused  them,  and  said,  that  he  had  no  fear, 
and  in  case  of  danger  arms  would  do  him  no  service  ; 
and  alone,  with  only  a  little  rattan,  which  was  his  usual 
walking  stick,  he  advanced  into  the  hall,  to  hold  parley 
with  the  selected,  congregated,  and  enraged  villains  of 
the  whole  commonwealth. 

He  demanded  their  purpose,  in  thus  coming  together 
with  arms,  in  violation  of  the  prison  laws.  They  repli- 
ed that  they  were  determined  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
the  punishment  of  their  three  comrades.  He  said  it 
was  impossible  ;  the  rules  of  the  prison  must  be  obeyed, 
and  they  must  submit.  At  the  hint  of  submission,  they 
drew  a  little  nearer  together,  prepared  their  weapons  for 
service,  and,  as  they  were  dimly  seen  in  the  further  end 
of  the  hall,  by  those  who  observed,  from  the  gratings 
that  opened  up  to  the  day,  a  more  appalling  sight  can- 
not be  conceived,  nor  one  of  more  moral  grandeur,  than 
that  of  the  single  man,  standing  within  their  grasp  and 
exposed  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb  instantly,  if  a  word 
or  look  should  add  to  the  already  intense  excitement. 

That  excitement,  too,  was  of  a  most  dangerous  kind. 
It  broke  not  forth  in  noise  and  imprecations,  but  was 
seen  only  in  the  dark  looks  and  the  strained  nerves, 
that  showed  a  deep  determination.  The  officer  expos- 
tulated. He  reminded  them  of  the  hopelessness  of 
escape ;  that  the  town  was  alarmed,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  prison  would  submit  to  nothing"  but 
unconditional  surrender.  He  said  that  all  those  who 
would  go  quietly  away,  should  be  forgiven  for  this 
offence ;  but  that  if  every  prisoner  was  killed  in  the 
contest,  power  enough  would  be  obtained  to  enforce  the 
regulations  of  the  prison. 

They  replied  that  they  expected  that  some  would  be 
killed,  that  death  would  be  better  than  such  imprison- 
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ment,  and  with  that  look  and  tone,  which  bespeaks  an 
indomitable  purpose,  they  declared,  that  not  a  man 
should  leave  the  hall  alive,  till  the  flogging  was  remit- 
ted. At  this  period  of  the  discussion,  their  evil  passions 
seemed  to  be  more  inflamed,  and  one  or  two  offered  to 
destroy  the  officer,  who  still  stood  firmer,  and  with  a 
more  temperate  pulse,  than  did  his  friends,  who  saw 
from  above,  but  could  not  avftt  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened him. 

Just  at  this  moment,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  tumult,  the  officer  saw  the 
feet  of  the  marines,  whose  presence  alone  he  relied  on 
for  succour,  filing  by  the  small  upper  lights.  Without 
any  apparent  anxiety  he  had  repeatedly  turned  his 
attention  to  their  approach,  and  now  he  knew  that  it 
was  his  only  time  to  escape,  before  a  conflict  for  life 
became,  as  was  expected,  one  of  the  most  dark  and 
dreadful  in  the  world.  He  stepped  slowly  backwards, 
still  urging  them  to  depart,  before  the  officers  were 
driven  to  use  the  last  resort  of  firearms.  When  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  door,  it  was  orfened,  and  closed 
instantly  again,  as  he  sprang  through,  and  was  so  unex- 
pectedly restored  to  his  friends. 

Major  Wainwright  was  requested  to  order  his  men  to 
fire  down  upon  the  convicts  through  the  little  windows, 
first  with  powder  and  then  with  ball,  till  they  were  will- 
ing to  retreat ;  but  he  took  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  bolder 
course,  relying  upon  the  effect  which  firm  determina- 
tion would  have  upon  men  so  critically  situated.  He 
ordered  the  door  to  be  again  opened,  and  marched  in  at 
the  head  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  filed  through  the 
passage  and  formed  at  the  end  of  the  hall  opposite  to  the 
crowd  of  criminals  huddled  together  at  the  other. 

He  stated  that  he  was  empowered  to  quell  the  rebel- 
lion, that  he  wished  to  avoid  shedding  blood,  but  that  he 
should  not  quit  that  hall  alive,  till  every  convict  had 
returned  to  his  duty.  They  seemed  balancing  the 
strength  of  the  two  parties  ;  and  replied  that  some  of 
them  were  ready  to  die,  and  only  waited  for  an  attack 
to  see  who  was  most  powerful,  swearing  that  they  would 
fight  to  the  last,  unless  the  flogging-  was  remitted,  for 
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they  would  not  submit  to  any  punishment  in  the  prison. 
Major  Wainwright  ordered  his  marines  to  load  their 
pieces,  and,  that  they  might  not  be  suspected  of  trifling, 
each  man  was  made  to  hold  up  to  view  the  bullet  which 
he  afterwards  put  in  his  gun. 

This  only  caused  a  growl  of  determination,  and  no 
one  blenched  or  seemed  disposed  to  shrink  from  the 
foremost  exposure.  They  knew  that  their  number 
would  enable  them  to  bear  down  and  destroy  the  hand- 
ful of  marines,  after  the  first  discharge,  and  before  their 
pieces  could  be  reloaded.  Again  they  were  ordered  to 
retire ;  but  they  answered  with  more  ferocity  than  ever. 
The  marines  were  ordered  to  take  their  aim  so  as  to  be 
sure  to  kill  as  many  as  possible — their  guns  were  pre- 
sented— but  not  a  prisoner  stirred,  except  to  grasp  more 
firmly  his  weapon. 

Still  desirous  to  avoid  such  a  tremendous  slaughter  as 
must  have  followed  the  discharge  of  a  single  gun, 
Major  Wainwright  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  spoke 
even  more  firmly  than  before,  urging  them  to  depart. 
Again,  and  white  looking  directly  into  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns,  which  they  had  seen  loaded  with  ball,  they 
declared  their  intention  "  to  fight  it  out."  This  intrepid 
officer  then  took  out  his  watch,  and  told  his  men  to  hold 
their  pieces  aimed  at  the  convicts,  but  not  fire  till  they 
had  orders;  then  turning  to  the  prisoners  he  said,  "  you 
must  leave  this  hall — I  give  you  three  minutes  to  de- 
cide— if  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  man  remains,  he  shall 
be  shot  dead." 

No  situation  of  greater  interest  than  this  can  be  con- 
ceived. At  one  end  of  the  hall  a  fearful  multitude  of 
the  most  desperate  and  powerful  men  in  creation,  wait- 
ing for  the  assault — at  the  other,  a  little  band  of  disci- 
plined men,  waiting  with  arms  presented,  and  ready, 
upon  the  least  motion  or  sign,  to  begin  the  carnage — 
and  their  tall  and  imposing  commander,  holding  up  his 
watch  to  count  the  lapse  of  three  minutes,  given  as  the 
reprieve  to  the  lives  of  numbers.  No  poet  or  painter 
can  conceive  of  a  spectacle  of  more  dark  and  terrible 
sublimity — no  human  heart  can  conceive  a  situation  of 
more  appalling  suspense. 
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For  two  minutes  not  a  person  or  a  muscle  was  moved, 
not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  unwonted  stillness  of  the 
prison,  except  the  labored  breathings  of  the  infuriated 
wretches,  as  they  began  to  pant,  between  fear  and 
revenge.  At  the  expiration  of  two  minutes,  during 
which  they  had  faced  the  ministers  of  death,  with  un- 
blenching  eyes,  two  or  three  of  those  in  the  rear  and 
nearest  to  the  further  entrance,  went  slowly  out — a  few 
more  followed  the  example,  dropping  out  quietly  and 
deliberately,  and  before  half  of  the  last  minute  had 
gone,  every  man  was  struck  by  the  panic  and  crowded 
for  an  exit :  and  the  hall  was  cleared  as  if  by  magic. 
Thus  the  steady  firmness  of  moral  force,  and  the  strong 
effect  of  determination,  acting  deliberately,  awed  the 
most  savage  men,  and  suppressed  a  scene  of  carnage, 
which  would  have  instantly  followed  the  least  precipi- 
tancy or  exertion  of  physical  force. 
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After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  the 
British  garrison  at  Penobscot,  General  Wadsworth  was 
sent,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  to  command  the  District  of  Maine.  The 
principal  objects  of  his  mission  were  to  retain  the  in- 
habitants in  their  allegiance,  and  in  their  attachment  to 
the  American  cause,  and  to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy.  In  these  employments  he  spent  the  summer  of 
1780,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  following  winter. 
Before  the  end  of  February  he  dismissed  his  troops, 
the  period  of  their  enlistment  being  finished,  and  be- 
gan to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  return 
to  Boston.  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  and  a  friend  of  hers,  Miss 
Fenno,  of  Boston,  had  accompanied  him,  and  continued 
here  to  this  time. 

His  preparations  for  returning  could  not  escape  no- 
tice. A  neighboring  inhabitant,  hostile  to  the  American 
cause,  had  attentively  observed  his  motions,  and  an- 
nounced his  design  to  the  commander  of  the  British 
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fort ;  observing,  that,  if  he  seized  the  present  moment, 
he  might  make  General  Wadsworth  a  prisoner  ;  that  he 
was  defenseless,  having  only  six  soldiers  under  his 
command  ;  that  he  would  speedily  leave  the  country ; 
and  that  the  least  delay  would  frustrate  this  important 
object.  The  British  commander  listened  eagerly  to  the 
intelligence,  and  immediately  sent  a  party  of  twenty- 
five  soldiers,  with  their  officers,  to  attack  the  house  in 
which  he  lodged.  They  embarked  in  a  small  schooner, 
already  equipped  for  a  cruise,  and  proceeded  to  an  in- 
let four  miles  from  the  general's  quarters,  called  West 
South  River.  Here  they  arrived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  evening,  and  lay  concealed  in  the  house  of  one 
Snow,  a  Methodist  preacher,  (professedly  a  friend  to  him, 
but  really  a  traitor,)  until  11  o'clock.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  weather  severely  cold.  The 
surface,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house,  was  hilly. 
An  enemy  could  therefore  advance  within  a  few  rods, 
without  being  discovered.  For  this  reason  the  sentinel 
at  the  door  was  regularly  ordered  to  fire  his  piece  at  the 
appearance  of  an  enemy,  and  to  escape  without  attempt- 
ing to  enter  the  house ;  as  any  effort  of  this  nature 
would  enable  the  enemy  to  enter  at  the  same  time. 

The  party  came  suddenly  upon  the  sentinel,  who 
gave  the  alarm  by  crying,  "  Who  is  there  ?"  His  com- 
rades instantly  opened  the  door,  and  as  he  went  in, 
the  enemy  fired  a  volley  into  the  kitchen,  which  was 
the  soldier's  guard-room,  and  entered  it  together  with 
the  sentinel.  Another  party  of  them  at  the  same  instant 
fired  through  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  the 
general  and  his  lady  slept,  and  blew  the  windows  in, 
A  third,  at  the  same  moment,  forced  their  way  through 
the  windows,  and  took  possession  of  the  room  in  which 
Miss  Fenno  lay.  Thus  they  were  masters  of  the  whole 
house,  except  the  room  where  the  general  lay,  which 
was  strongly  barred.  The  British  officers,  finding  no- 
body in  Miss  Fenno's  room,  beside  her  and  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth,  who,  hastily  dressing  herself,  had  escaped  into  it, 
ordered  the  firing  there  to  cease. 

General  Wadsworth  had  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  blunder- 
buss, and  a  fusee.     With  the  pistols,  which  he  had  dis- 
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charged  several  times,  he  had  defended  the  windows  of 
his  room,  and  a  door  which  opened  into  the  kitchen ; 
and  prevented  the  assailants  from  entering.  He  now 
heard  their  feet  advancing  through  the  front  entry, 
and  snapped  his  blunderbuss  at  them.  They  retreated. 
He  snapped  it  again  at  several  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  forcing  their  way  through  the  pannel  of  the 
kitchen  door.  These  retreated  also.  He  then  seized 
his  fusee,  and  discharged  it  upon  some  others,  who  were 
breaking  through  one  of  the  windows.  These  also 
fled.  The  attack  was  then  renewed  through  the  entry. 
Against  this  he  defended  himself  with  his  bayonet.  His 
linen  discovering  him  to  the  soldiers  in  the  kitchen, 
they  fired  at  him ;  and  one  of  their  balls  went  through 
his  left  arm,  and  terminated  the  contest. 

Upon  his  announcing  that  he  would  surrender,  the 
firing  was  ordered  to  cease.  The  soldiers,  however, 
continued  to  fire  from  the  kitchen.  General  Wads- 
worth,  unbarring  the  door,  and  opening  it,  said.  "  My 
brave  fellows,  why  do  you  fire  after  I  have  surren- 
dered ?"  The  soldiers  rushed  into  his  room,  and  one 
of  them,  who  had  been  badly  wounded,  exclaimed,  with 
an  oath,  "You  have  taken  my  life,  and  I  will  take 
yours,"  pointing  a  musket  at  his  breast.  The  com- 
manding officer,  who  had  entered  the  room  through  the 
other  door  at  that  moment,  struck  the  musket  with  his 
sword  and  saved  the  general's  life.  One  of  the  officers 
now  brought  a  candle  from  Miss  Fenno's  room,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  have  defended  yourself  too  well ; 
you  have  done  too  much  for  one  man.  You  must  ex- 
cuse haste.  Shall  we  help  you  on  with  your  clothes  !■ 
You  see  we  are  in  a  critical  situation."  The  soldiers 
were  ordered  out  to  parade  before  the  door.  The  gen- 
eral's clothes  were  soon  put  on.  except  his  coat,  which 
his  wounded  arm  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
wear,  was  committed  to  a  soldier.  Mrs.  Wadsworth 
and  Miss  Fenno  came  into  the  room  :  and,  suppressing 
their  intense  emotion  with  admirable  fortitude,  proposed 
to  examine  the  general's  wound.  This,  however,  the 
haste  of  the  party  prevented.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  threw 
a  blanket  over  him,  and  Miss  Fenno  tied  a  handker- 
7* 
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chief  very  closely  around  .his  arm,  to  check  the  copious 
effusion  of  blood.  A  soldier  then  took  him  out  of  the 
house.  He  was  much  exhausted ;  and,  supposing  the 
ball  had  cut  an  artery,  told  the  officer  he  would  not  car- 
ry him  far.  Fortunately,  however,  the  blood  being  con- 
gealed by  the  cold,  and  stayed  by  the  bandage,  ceased 
to  flow,  and  his  strength  and  spirits  speedily  returned. 

The  party  withdrew  in  great  haste,  arid   increased 
their  expedition  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  a  mus- 
ket, fired  at  no  great  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.     The  two  wounded  British  soldiers  were  mount- 
ed on  a  horse  taken  from  General  Wadsworth's  barn. 
The  general  himself,  and  a  wounded  American  soldier, 
were  on  foot,  but  were  aided  in  their  march  by  their 
captors.     When  they  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  a 
number  of  persons,  who  had  gathered  at  a  small  house 
on  the  way,  and  who  had  seen  the  party  when  they 
went  out,  hailed  them,  and  asked  whether  they  had 
taken  General  Wadswortb.     They  said  no  ;  and  added, 
that  they  wished  to  leave  a  wounded  man  with  them; 
that  if  they  took  good  care  of  him,  they  should  be  well 
paid  ;  but  if  not,  that  they  would  come  and  burn  their 
house.     The  wounded  man,  apparently  dying,  was  then 
carried  into  the  house ;  and  General  Wadswortb,  after 
being  warned  that  his  safety  depended  upon  his  silence, 
was  set  on  the  horse  behind  the  other  wounded  soldier. 
A  part  of  their  course  lay  over  a  frozen  mill-pond,  about 
a  mile  in  length.     At  the  head  of  this  pond  they  were 
met  by  some  of  the  party  who  had  been  left  behind  to 
take  care  of  the  Methodist  preacher's  house.     These, 
having  learned  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  hurried 
back  to  the  privateer,  to  carry  the  news.     When  the 
party  reached  the  privateer,  some  were  overjoyed,  and 
others  swore  bitterly.     The  captain,  particularly,  was 
in  a  rage,  on  being  informed  that  he  must  return  with 
his  privateer  to  the  fort ;  and,  instead  of  sending  the 
prisoner  by  a  small  boat,  as  had  been  originally  pro- 
posed, must  convey  him  in  his  vessel.     Seeing  some  of 
his  men  wounded,  he  demanded,  with  a  furious  voice, 
how  he,  the  general,  dared  to  fire  on  the  king's  troops, 
damned  him  for  a  rebel,  and  ordered  him  to  go  and 
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launch  the  boat,  declaring,  that  if  he  did  not,  he  would 
put  his  hanger  through  his  body.  General  Wadsworth 
coldly  answered,  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  was  badly 
wounded,  and  could  not  assist  in  launching  the  boat, 
however  he  might  think  proper  to  treat  him. 

The  commanding  officer  had  gone  into  the  house  to 
take  some  refreshment;  but  hearing  this  abusive  beha- 
vior of  the  captain,  returned  immediately,  and,  in  a 
manner  very  honorable  to  himself,  told  the  captain,  that 
the  prisoner  was  a  gentleman,  had  made  a  brave  de- 
fense, and  was  to  be  treated  accordingly.  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  him,  that  he  must  return  with  his  pri- 
vateer to  Bagaduce,  (the  point  on  which  the  British  fort 
stood,)  both  on  account  of  the  prisoner,  and  of  his  own 
wounded  men  ;  and  must  therefore  embark  his  own 
people,  and  the  party,  immediately.  He  added  further, 
that  his  conduct  should  be  represented  to  General 
Campbell,  as  soon  as  he  arrived.  The  poor  captain, 
thunder-struck  with  this  denunciation,  lost  his  impor- 
tance in  a  moment.  The  men  were  embarked,  the  stern 
of  the  boat  was  given  to  the  general,  and,  after  they  had 
got  on  board,  the  best  cabin  and  the  most  comfortable 
things  which  the  vessel  could  afford. 

The  general's  arm  was  now  benumbed,  rather  than 
painful.  The  vessel  was  soon  under  way  ;  and  a  cold, 
northern  wind  drove  her  with  such  violence  as  seri- 
ously to  incommode  General  Wadsworth  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  ladies,  who  were  left  behind 
in  their  desolate  house.  Not  a  window  in  this  habitation 
escaped  the  destruction.  The  doors  were  broken  down, 
and  two  of  the  rooms  were  set  on  fire.  The  floors  were 
drenched  with  blood ;  and  on  one  of  them  lay  a  brave 
old  soldier,  (through  whose  arm,  near  the  shoulder 
joint,  had  been  driven  the  whole  charge  of  a  musket, 
consisting  of  a  wad,  powder,  and  ball,)  begging  for  death, 
that  he  might  be  released  from  misery.  To  add  to  the 
sufferings  of  these  unfortunate  ladies,  a  number  of  the 
neighboring  inhabitants  having  heard  of  the  disaster, 
flocked  in  and  filled  the  house.  Here  they  did  nothing 
but  gaze  about  with  an  idle  curiosity,  or  make  useless, 
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numerous,  and  very  troublesome  inquiries.  Scarcely 
any  thing  could  be  more  wearisome,  or  more  provoking. 
At  length  the  ladies  assumed  resolution  enough  to  re- 
prove them  with  some  severity  ;  and  thus  restored  them 
from  the  stupor,  produced  by  these  novel  and  disastrous 
events,  to  thought,  feeling,  and  exertion.  As  soon  as 
they  had  fairly  recovered  themselves,  they  very  cor- 
dially and  kindly  united  their  efforts  to  render  the  best 
offices  in  their  power.  The  next  morning  they  repaired 
the  doors  and  windows,  cleansed  the  floors,  dressed  the 
wounded  man  in  the  best  manner  in  their  power,  and 
placed  the  family  in  as  comfortable  circumstances  as  the 
case  would  admit. 

You  will  easily  believe,  that  the  solicitude  of  both 
General  Wadsworth  and  the  ladies,  particularly  Mrs. 
Wadsworth,  was  extreme.  What  an  affectionate  wife 
must  feel  for  a  husband,  situated  as  he  was,  nothing  but 
the  experience  of  such  a  wife,  in  such  circumstances, 
could  enable  even  the  female  heart  to  realize.  To  all  his 
other  distresses  was  added,  in  the  mind  of  the  general, 
the  most  excruciating  anxiety  respecting  his  little  son,  a 
boy  of  five  years  old.  This  child,  and  a  sister  younger 
than  himself,  slept  with  a  maid  in  the  bed-room,  directly 
in  the  range  of  the  enemies'  first  discharge  into  the 
kitchen.  As  the  general  was  leaving  the  door,  after  he 
had  been  made  a  prisoner,  the  maid  came  to  it  with  the 
younger  child ;  but  he  could  not  recollect  that  he  had 
seen  his  son  after  the  onset.  This,  he  thought,  could 
scarcely  have  happened,  unless  the  child  had  been 
killed. 

Near  the  close  of  the  day,  the  privateer  approached  the 
place  of  her  destination.  The  signal  of  success  was 
made ;  the  capture  of  General  Wadsworth  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  the  shore  thronged  with  spectators,  to  see 
the  man,  who,  through  the  preceding  year,  had  disap- 
pointed all  the  designs  of  the  British  in  this  quarter. 
They  were  composed  of  Britons,  and  American  refugees, 
of  every  class.  David  has  often  deprecated,  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner,  the  triumph  of  his  enemies.  General 
Wadsworth  was  now  furnished  with  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  import  of  the  language,  and  entering 
deeply  into  the  feelings  of  the  Psalmist. 
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The  general  left  the  privateer  amid  the  loud  shouts 
of  the  rabble  which  covered  the  shore,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  a  very  respectable  refugee,  until 
a  report  concerning  the  success  of  the  expedition  should 
be  made  to  General  Campbell,  the  commandant  of  the 
post,  and  his  orders  should  be  received. 

A  guard  soon  came,  with  orders  to  bring  the  prisoner 
to  the  guard-room,  within  the  fort,  which  was  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  landing.  A  guard,  even  of  an 
enemy,  was  to  him  a  very  desirable  accompaniment  at 
the  present  time  ;  for  among  those  who  were  around 
him,  there  were  many  persons  from  whom,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  abuse.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  fort  he  was  conducted  into  the  officer's 
guard-room,  and  was  treated  with  politeness.  Soon  after, 
General  Campbell  sent  a  messenger  to  Gen.  Wadsworth, 
with  his  compliments,  informing  him  that  his  situation 
should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  it  could  be,  and  that  a 
surgeon  should  attend  him  immediately,  to  dress  his 
wound.  The  surgeon  soon  came,  and  upon  examina- 
tion found  the  joint  of  the  elbow  uninjured,  and  pro- 
nounced the  wound  to  be  free  from  danger,  if  the  artery 
was  unhurt.  This,  he  said,  could  not  be  determined 
until  a  suppuration  had  taken  place.  After  the  wound 
had  been  dressed,  and  supper  served,  Gen.  Wadsworth 
retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning  the  commandant  sent 
an  invitation  to  him  to  breakfast  with  him,  and  at  table 
paid  him  very  handsome  compliments  on  the  defense 
which  he  had  made,  observing,  however,  that  he  had 
exposed  himself  in  a  degree  not  perfectly  justifiable. 
His  guest  replied,  that  from  the  manner  of  the  attack  he 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  any  design  of  taking  him  alive  ; 
and  that  he  intended,  therefore,  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly 
as  possible.  "  These  things,"  said  General  Campbell, 
"  are  very  natural  to  gentlemen  of  our  profession.  But, 
sir,  I  understand  that  the  captain  of  the  privateer  treat- 
ed you  very  ill.  I  shall  see  that  matter  set  right."  He 
then  informed  his  guest  that  a  room  in  the  officers'  bar- 
racks, within  the  fort,  was  prepared  for  him ;  and  that 
he  should  send  his  orderly  sergeant,  daily,  to  attend  him 
to  breakfast  and  dinner  at  his  table,  where  a  seat  would 
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be  reserved  for  him,  whenever  he  chose  to  accept  of  it. 
This  polite  proffer  was  followed  by  other  observations 
of  the  same  general  nature  ;  after  which,  General  Wads- 
worth  withdrew  to  his  quarters. 

He  was  now  alone.  He  was  a  prisoner.  The  ardor 
of  enterprise  was  over.  He  had  no  object  to  engage  his 
attention  ;  no  plan  to  pursue  ;  no  motive  to  excite  an 
effort,  or  even  to  rouse  a  vigorous  thought.  The  calm, 
sluggish  course,  became  absolutely  dead  when  contrast- 
ed by  his  mind  with  the  storm  of  war  which  had  just 
passed  over.  General  Campbell,  probably  foreseeing 
that  such  must  be  his  prisoner's  situation,  sent  him,  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon,  several  books  of  amusement ; 
and  then  calling  upon  him  in  person,  endeavored,  by 
cheerful  conversation,  to  make  the  time  pass  agreeably. 

Not  long  after,  the  officers  of  the  party  came  in  to 
inquire  concerning  his  situation  ;  and,  while  they  were 
present,  appeared  the  redoubtable  captain  of  the  priva- 
teer. He  told  General  VVadsworth,  that  he  called  to  ask 
pardon  for  what  had  fallen  from  him  when  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  that  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  treat  a  gentleman 
prisoner  ill ;  that  the  unexpected  disappointment  of  his 
cruise  had  thrown  him  off  his  guard ;  and  that  he  hoped 
that  this  would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology.  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth  accepted  it,  and  his  visitors  withdrew. 
Neither  books  nor  company,  however,  could  prevent 
the  forenoon  from  being  tedious  and  long.  "  Remem- 
brance," in  spite  of  amusement,  would  "  awake  with  all 
her  busy  train."  Anticipation,  sometimes  her  very  rest- 
less and  intrusive  companion,  would  present  melancholy 
pictures,  and  whisper  prophecies  of  suffering  and  sor- 
row. About  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  orderly  sergeant, 
presenting  the  compliments  of  the  commandant,  sum- 
moned General  Wadsworth  to  dinner.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  and  par- 
ticularly as  he  had  a  wish  to  see  the  guests.  They 
were  numerous,  and  consisted  of  all  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison.  Their  conversation  was  evident- 
ly guarded,  and  particularly  polite  to  the  stranger.  His 
arm,  however,  began  to  be  painful  ;  and,  having  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  he  respectfully  withdrew. 
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The  first  object  which  now  seriously  engaged  his  at- 
tention, was  to  obtain  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
situation  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  communicate 
his  own  to  them.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote,  the  next 
morning,  a  billet  to  the  commandant,  requesting  that  a 
flag  of  truce  might  be  sent  to  a  militia  officer  in  Cam- 
den, a  town  on  the  southwestern  skirt  of  Penobscot 
Bay,  not  far  distant  from  Bagaduce,  with  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  another  to  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth.  The  request  was  immediately  granted,  on  the 
condition  that  the  letter  to  the  governor  should  be  in- 
spected. To  this  General  Wadsworth  made  no  objec- 
tion. The  letter  contained  nothing  but  an  account  of 
his  own  situation,  a  request  that  an  exchange  might  be 
speedily  effected  in  his  favor,  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  since  he 
had  been  made  a  prisoner.  The  letter  was  perfectly 
acceptable  to  the  British  commander. 

The  flag  was  given  to  Lieutenant  Stockton,  the  officer 
by  whom  General  Wadsworth  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  he  set  out  for  Camden 
in  a  boat ;  and  within  a  fortnight  from  the  disastrous 
night  mentioned  above,  returned  with  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Wadsworth.  This  letter,  .to  his  great  joy,  informed 
him  that  his  wife  and  family  were  in  more  comfortable 
circumstances  than  he  had  been  prepared  to  imagine, 
and  particularly  that  his  son  was  alive.  The  child 
had  slept  through  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  family  sufferings  until  the  next 
morning. 

This  fortnight  had  been  a  painful  one  to  General 
Wadsworth.  The  increasing  inflammation  of  his  wound 
had  confined  him  entirely  to  his  room  ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  domestic  happiness  to  a  gloomy  solitude, 
and  from  liberty  to  a  prison,  admitted  of  few  consola- 
tions. General  Campbell  continued  his  attention  to 
him  for  some  time.  About  half  the  officers  in  the  gar- 
rison called  upon  him  as  often  as  propriety  permitted. 
Their  conversation,  in  which  political  discussions  were 
carefully  avoided,  was  intentionally  made  as  agreeable 
to  him  as  might  be.     They  also  sent  him  in  succession 
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a  variety  of  entertaining  books.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
connection  formed  between  him  and  them,  became  not 
only  pleasant,  but  interesting. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks  his  wound  was  so  far  heal- 
ed, that  he  was  able  to  go  abroad.  He  then  sent  to 
General  Campbell  a  note,  requesting  the  customary 
privilege  of  a  parole.  The  request  was  not  granted. 
The  reasons  assigned  were,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for 
General  Wadsworth  to  expose  himself  to  the  hostility 
of  the  refugees,  some  of  whom  were  his  bitter  enemies  ; 
that  the  garrison  might  be  endangered  by  the  inspection 
of  a  military  man  ;  and  particularly;  that  Gen.  Camp- 
bell had  reported  his  situation  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer at  New  York,  and  must  therefore  receive  his  direc- 
tions, before  he  made  any  alterations  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  prisoner.  These  reasons  had  weight, 
and  General  AVadsvvorth  acquiesced.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  permitted  to  take  the  air  in  pleasant  weather, 
by  walking  some  time,  every  convenient  day,  on  the 
parade  within  the  fort,  under  the  care  of  the  officer  of 
the  guard.  In  these  walks  he  was  attended  by  two 
sentinels,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison.  These  little  excursions  were  very  favor- 
able, both  to  his  health  and  spirits.  Upon  the  whole, 
to  use  his  own  language,  his  confinement  became  tole- 
rable. 

In  about  two  months,  when  the  mild  season  was  ap- 
proaching, and  began  to  relax  the  chains  of  winter,  Mrs. 
Wadsworth  and  Miss  Fenno,  under  the  protection  of  a 
passport  from  General  Campbell,  arrived  at.  Bagaduce, 
and  were  conducted,  with  much  civility,  to  his  quarters. 
General  Campbell,  and  many  of  his  officers,  cheerfully 
contributed  their  efforts  to  render  the  visit  agreeable  to 
all  concerned.  It  continued  ten  days.  In  the  mean 
time,  an  answer,  or  rather  orders,  had  arrived  from  the 
commanding  general  at  New  York.  This  Gen.  Wads- 
worth argued  from  the  change  of  countenance  in  some 
of  the  officers.  The  import  of  the  orders  was  inten- 
tionally concealed  from  Mrs.  W.  and  Miss  F.  But, 
Miss  F.  had  accidentally  learned  their  nature  by  a  hint, 
which  fell  from  an  officer  occasionally  at  the  general's 
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quarters,  and  indicated  that  he  was  not  to  be  exchanged, 
but  to  be  sent  either  to  New  York,  or  Halifax,  or  some 
other  place  in  the  British  dominions.  This  information 
she  carefully  concealed  until  the  moment  of  her  de- 
parture ;  when,  to  prevent  Mrs.  TV",  from  suspecting  her 
design,  she  barely  said,  with  a  significant  air,  "  General 
Wads  worth,  take  care  of  yourself."  The  weather  being 
fine,  the  ladies  re-embarked,  and,  without  any  serious 
misfortune,  landed  the  second  day  at  Camden. 

Scon  after  the  departure  of  the  ladies,  General  Wads- 
worth  was  informed  that  a  parole  could  not  be  given  to 
him,  because  some  of  the  refugees  had  communicated 
unfavorable  information  concerning  him  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief at  New  York.  From  this  time,  Gen. 
Campbell  withheld  his  civilities.  Other  officers  in  the 
garrison,  however,  visited  him  daily,  treated  him  with 
polite  attention,  and  beguiled  by  various  amusements 
the  tedious  hours  of  his  captivity.  He  learned  from  the 
servants  who  attended  him,  that  he  was  not  to  be  ex- 
changed, but  sent  to  England,  as  a  rebel  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  safely  trusted  with  his  liberty. 

Not  long  afterwards,  about  the  middle  of  April,  Major 
Benjamin  Burton,  an  agreeable,  brave,  and  worthy 
man,  who  had  served  under  General  Wadsworth  the 
preceding  summer,  was  taken,  on  his  passage  from  Bos- 
ton to  St.  George's  river,  the  place  of  his  residence, 
brought  to  the  fort  of  Bagaduce,  and  lodged  in  the  same 
room  with  General  Wadsworth.  Burton  confirmed  the 
report  of  the  servants.  He  had  learned  from  a  source 
which  he  justly  regarded  as  authentic,  that  both  himself 
and  the  general  were  to  be  sent,  immediately  after  the 
return  of  a  privateer,  now  out  upon  a  cruise,  either  to 
New  York  or  Halifax,  and  thence  to  England.  There 
they  were  to  remain  prisoners  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  were  to  be  treated  afterwards  as  circumstances 
should  direct.  This  intelligence,  thus  confirmed,  ex- 
plained at  once  the  monitory  caution  of  Miss  Fenno, 
and  perfectly  exhibited  to  General  W^adsworth  the  im- 
portance of  taking  care  of  himself. 

The  gentlemen  were  not  long  in  determining"  that 
they  would  not  cross  the  Atlantic  as  prisoners.     They 
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resolved  that  they  would  effect  their  escape  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  When  an  enterprise,  bordering  on  despera- 
tion, is  resolutely  undertaken,  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing; it  are  rarely  wanted. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  scarcely  any 
circumstances  could  promise  less  than  theirs.  They 
were  confined  in  a  grated  room,  in  the  officers'  bar- 
racks, within  the  fort.  The  walls  of  this  fortress,  ex- 
clusively of  the  depth  of  the  ditch  surrounding  it, 
were  twenty  feet  high,  with  fraising  on  the  top  and 
chevaux-de-frise  at  the  bottom.  Two  sentinels  were 
always  in  the  entry,  and  their  door,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  a  window  sash,  might  be  opened  by  these 
watchmen  whenever  they  thought  proper,  and  was  ac- 
tually opened  at  seasons  of  peculiar  darkness  and  si- 
lence. At  the  exterior  doors  of  the  entries,  sentinels 
were  also  stationed,  as  were  others  in  the  body  of  the 
fort,  and  at  the  quarters  of  General  Campbell.  At  the 
guard  house  a  strong  gua?;d  was  daily  mounted.  Seve- 
ral sentinels  were  daily  stationed  on  the  walls  of  the 
fort,  and  a  complete  line  occupied  them  by  night.  Witl> 
out  the  ditch,  glacis,  and  abatis,  another  complete  set  of 
soldiers  patrolled  through  the  night  also.  The  gate  of 
the  fort  was  shut  at  sunset,  and  a  picket  guard  was  placed 
on,  or  near,  the  isthmus  leading  from  the  fort  to  the 
main  land. 

Bagaduce,  on  the  middle  of  which  the  fort  stands,  is 
a  peninsula,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a 
mile  in  breadth,  washed  by  Penobscot  Bay  on  the  south, 
Bagaduce  river  on  the  east,  on  the  northwest  by  a 
broad  cove,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  circle 
by  the  bay  and  river  of  Penobscot.  A  sandy  beach, 
however,  connects  it  with  the  main  land  on  the  western 
side.  From  these  facts,  the  difficulties  of  making  an 
escape  may  be  imperfectly  imagined.  Indeed,  nothing 
but  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  deplorable  captivity, 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  exasperated  by  a  long  and 
tedious  war,  carried  on  against  those  who  were  deemed 
rebels,  could  have  induced  the  prisoners  to  take  this 
resolution. 

Not  long  after,  a  cartel  arrived  from  Boston,  bringing 
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letters  from  the  governor  and  council  to  Gen.  Wads- 
worth,  with  a  proposal  for  his  exchange,  and  a  sum  of 
money,  &c,  for  his  use.  These  were  carefully  deliv- 
ered to  him;  but  the  exchange  being,  as  General  Camp- 
bell said,  not  authorized,  he  refused  to  liberate  the  pris- 
oners.    This  determination  they  had  expected. 

Several  plans  were  proposed  by  the  gentlemen,  for 
their  escape,  and  successively  rejected.  At  length  they 
resolved  on  the  following.  The  room  in  which  they 
were  confined  was  ceiled  with  boards.  One  of  these 
they  determined  to  cut  off,  so  as  to  make  a  hole  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  man  to  go  through.  After  having 
passed  through  this  hole,  they  proposed  to  creep  along 
one  of  the  joists,  under  which  these  boards  were  nailed, 
and  thus  to  pass  over  the  officers'  rooms,  bordering  on 
it,  until  they  should  come  to  the  next,  or  middle  entry, 
and  then  to  lower  themselves  down  into  this  entry,  by  a 
blanket  which  they  proposed  to  carry  with  them.  If 
they  should  be  discovered,  they  proposed  to  act  the 
character  of  officers,  belonging  to  the  garrison,  intoxi- 
cated. These  being  objects  to  which  the  sentinels  were 
familiarized,  they  hoped  in  this  disguise  to  escape  de- 
tection. If  they  should  not  be  discovered,  the  passage 
to  the  walls  of  the  fort  was  easy.  Thence  they  intended 
to  leap  into  the  ditch,  and,  if  they  escaped  without  se- 
rious injury  from  the  fall,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  the  cove,  on  the  surface  of  whose  water  they  meant 
to  leave  their  hats  floating,  (if  they  should  be  closely 
pursued,)  to  attract  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  while  they 
were  softly  and  silently  making  their  escape. 

Such  was  their  original  plan.  Accordingly,  after  the 
prisoners  had  been  seen  by  the  sentinel,  looking  through 
the  glass  of  the  door,  to  have  gone  to  bed,  Gen.  W.  got 
up,  the  room  being  dark,  and,  standing  in  a  chair,  at- 
tempted to  cut  with  his  knife  the  intended  opening ;  but 
he  found  the  attempt  useless  and  hazardous.  It  was 
useless,  because  the  labor  was  too  great  to  be  accom- 
plished with  the  necessary  expedition.  It  was  hazard- 
ous, because  the  noise  made  by  the  strokes  of  the  knife, 
could  not  fail,  amid  the  profound  silence,  of  being  heard 
by  the  sentinel,  and  because  the  next  morning  must 
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bring  an  unpleasant  detection.     This  part  of  the  design 
was  therefore  given  up. 

The  next  day,  a  soldier,  who  was  their  barber,  was 
requested  to  procure  a  large  gimblet,  and  bring  it  with 
him  when  he  came  the  next  time  to  dress  General  Wads- 
worth.  This  he  promised  and  performed,  without  a 
suspicion  that  it  was  intended  for  any  thing  more  than 
amusement.  He  received  a  dollar  for  this  piece  of 
civility,  and  was  sufficiently  careful  not  to  disclose  a 
secret  which  might  create  trouble  for  himself. 

The  prisoners  waited  with  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of 
the  succeeding  night.    To  their  surprise,  the  noise  made 
by  the  gimblet  was  such  as  to  alarm  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  induce  them  again  to  desist.     They  were, 
however,  not  discouraged,  but  determined  to  make  the 
experiment  again  during  the  day,  when  they  hoped  the 
noise  would  either  not  be  heard  at  all,  or  would  attract 
no  notice.     The  eyes  of  the  sentinels  were  now  to  be 
eluded,  for  the  operation  must  in  this  case  be  performed 
at  times  when  they  might  very  naturally  be  employed 
in  inspecting  the  room.     It  was  necessary,  also,  to  es- 
cape the  observation  of  their  servants,  who  often  came 
in  without  any  warning,  and  that  of  the  officers,  who 
were  accustomed  to  visit  them  at  almost  all  times  of  the 
day.     But  on  these  difficulties  their  persevering  minds 
dwelt,  only  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  them.     The 
two  sentinels,  who  guarded  the  prisoners,  commonly 
walked  through  the  entry,  one  after  the  other,  from  the 
front  of  the  building  to  the  rear.     This  distance  was 
exactly  the  breadth  of  two  rooms.     After  they  had  be- 
gun their  walk,  the  prisoners  watched  them  with  atten- 
tion until  they  acquired  a  complete  comprehension  of 
the  length  of  the   intervals   between   the  moments  at 
which  the  sentinels  successively  passed  their  door.  The 
prisoners  then  began  to  walk  within  their  room,  at  the 
same  pace  with  that  of  their  watchmen,  the  sound  of 
their  feet  being  mutually  heard,  and  all  passing  by  the 
glass  door  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time.     The  pris- 
oners in  this  manner  took  two  turns  across  the  room, 
while  a  sentinel  took  one  through  the  entry.     This  dif- 
ference of  -time  gave  them  all  the  opportunities  which 
they  enjoyed  for  using  their  gimblet, 
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General  Wadsworth,  being  of  the  middle  stature, 
could,  while  standing  on  the  floor,  only  reach  the  ceiling 
with  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  But  Major  Burton  was 
very  tall,  and  could  reach  it  conveniently,  so  as  to  use 
the  gimblet  without  the  aid  of  a  chair.  This  was  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  saved  appearances,  and  not 
improbably  prevented  the  discovery  to  which  they  were 
exposed  from  so  many  sources.  Accordingly,  whilst 
the  garrison  was  under  arms  on  the  parade,  and  their 
servants  were  purposely  sent  away  on  errands,  the  gen- 
tlemen began  their  walk,  and  passed  by  the  glass  door 
with  the  sentinels.  Gen.  Wadsworth  then  walked  on  ; 
but  Major  Burton,  stopping  short  in  the  proper  spot,  per- 
forated the  ceiling  with  his  gimblet,  in  sufficient  season 
to  join  General  Wadsworth  on  his  return.  Again  they 
passed  the  door  and  returned,  as  if  by  mere  accident, 
when  the  ceiling  was  in  the  same  manner  perforated 
again.  This  process  was  repeated  until  a  sufficient 
number  of  holes  were  bored.  The  interstices  in  the 
mean  time  were  cut  through  with  a  pen-knife  ;  the 
wounds  in  the  ceiling,  which  were  small,  being  care- 
fully covered  with  a  paste  of  chewed  bread,  almost  of 
the  same  color  with  that  of  the  board.  The  dust  made 
by  the  gimblet  was  also  carefully  swept  from  the  floor. 
In  this  manner  they  completely  avoided  suspicion,  either 
from  the  sentinels,  the  servants,  or  the  gentlemen  by 
whom  they  were  visited.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks 
a  board  was  entirely  cut  asunder,  except  a  small  part  at 
each  corner,  which  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  severed  piece  in  its  proper  place,  lest  some  accident 
should  open  the  passage  prematurely. 

During  all  this  time  the  prisoners  had  watched  every 
thing  which  related  to  the  return  of  the  privateer  in 
which  they  were  to  be  embarked.  They  had,  also, 
made  every  unsuspicious  inquiry  in  their  power,  while 
occasionally  conversing  with  their  visitors,  and  with  the 
servants,  concerning  the  exterior  part  of  the  fort,  the 
ditch,  the  position  of  the  chevaux-de-frise,  the  fraising, 
the  posting  of  the  outer  sentinels  and  picket-guard. 
The  scraps  of  information  which  were  obtained  in  this 
cautious  manner,  General  Wadsworth,  who  was  tole- 
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rably  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  was  able  to  put 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete  view 
of  the  whole  ground,  to  fix  with  precision  the  place 
where  they  should  attempt  to  cross  the  wall,  where,  if 
separated  by  accident,  they  should  meet  'again,  and  to 
determine  on  several  other  objects  of  the  same  general 
nature.  Major  Burton,  whose  first  acquaintance  with 
Bagaduce  commenced  when  he  was  landed  as  a  pris- 
oner, was  less  able  to  form  correct  views  concerning 
these  subjects,  and  labored,  therefore,  under  disadvan- 
tages which  might  prove  serious. 

The  privateer  was  now  daily  expected.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  prisoners  regarded  the 
moment  of  her  approach  with  extreme  anxiety.  They 
wished  for  a  dark  and  boisterous  night,  to  conceal  their 
attempt,  and  to  escape  from  the  observation  of  their 
guard,  but  determined  that  if  such  an  opportunity 
should  not  be  furnished  before  the  return  of  the  priva- 
teer, to  seize  the  best  time  which  should  occur.  A  part 
of  the  meat  supplied  for  their  daily  meals,  they  laid  up 
and  dried,  and  preserved  the  crust  of  their  bread,  to  sus- 
tain them  on  their  projected  excursion.  They  also  made 
each  a  large  skewer  of  strong  wood,  with  which  they 
intended  to  fasten  the  corner  of  a  large  bed-blanket  to 
one  of  the  stakes  in  the  fraising  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
in  order  to  let  themselves  down  more  easily  into  the 
ditch. 

When  their  preparations  were  finished,  a  whole  week 
elapsed  without  a  single  favorable  night.  Their  anxiety 
became  intense.  The  weather  became  warm,  and  the 
butter  which  had  been  accidentally  attached  to  some  of 
the  bread  employed  as  paste  to  cover  the  holes  in  the 
ceiling,  spread  along  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  board, 
and  discolored  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
fact  alarmed  them  not  a  little,  particularly  when  their 
visitors  were  now  and  then  gazing  around  the  room  in 
which  they  were  confined.  Nor  were  their  apprehen- 
sions at  all  lessened  by  several  incidental  expressions  of 
some  British  officers,  which,  to  the  jealous  minds  of  the 
prisoners,  seemed  to  indicate,  that  their  design  was  dis- 
covered. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  June  18th,  the  sky  was  overcast. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  thick  clouds  from  the  south 
brought  on  an  unusual  darkness.  The  lightning  began 
to  blaze  with  intense  splendor,  and  speedily  became 
almost  incessant.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  flashes 
ceased.  The  prisoners  sat  up  till  this  time,  apparently 
playing  at  cards,  but  really  waiting  for  the  return  of  ab- 
solute darkness.  Suddenly  rain  began  to  descend  in 
torrents.  The  darkness  was  profound.  The  propitious 
moment  for  which  they  had  so  long  waited  with  extreme 
solicitude,  had,  as  they  believed,  finally  come,  and  more 
advantageously  than  could  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected. They,  therefore,  went  immediately  to  bed, 
while  the  sentinel  was  looking  through  the  glass  door, 
and  extinguished  their  candles. 

They  then  immediately  rose  and  dressed  themselves. 
General  Wadsworth,  standing  in  a  chair,  attempted  to 
cut  the  corner  of  the  board  which  had  been  left  to  pre- 
vent the  severed  piece  from  falling,  but  found  that  he 
made  a  slow  progress.  Major  Burton  then  took  the 
knife,  and  within  somewhat  less  than  an  hour  com- 
pleted the  intended  opening.  The  noise  attending  this 
operation  was  considerable,  but  was  drowned  by  the  rain 
upon  the  roof.  Burton  ascended  first,  and  being  a  large 
man,  forced  his  way  through  the  hole  with  difficulty. 
By  agreement,  he  was  to  proceed  along  the  joists  till  he 
reached  the  middle  entry,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  his 
companion.  The  fowls,  which  roosted  above  these 
rooms,  gave  notice  of  his  passage  by  their  cackling,  but 
it  was  unheeded,  and  perhaps  unheard,  by  the  sentinel. 
As  soon  as  this  noise  ceased,  General  Wadsworth  put 
his  blanket  through  the  hole,  fastened  it  with  a  skewer, 
and  attempted  with  this  aid  to  make  his  way  through 
the  passage,  standing  in  a  chair  below.  But  he  found 
his  arm  weaker  and  of  less  service  than  he  had  expected. 
He  did  not  accomplish  his  design  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty. But  the  urgency  of  the  case  reanimated  his 
mind,  invigorated  his  limbs,  and  enabled  him  at  length 
to  overcome  every  obstacle.  The  auspicious  rain,  in 
the  mean  time,  roaring  incessantly  on  the  roof  of  the 
building,  entirely  concealed  the  noise  which  he  made 
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during  this  part  of  his  enterprise,  and  which  in  a  com- 
mon season  must  certainly  have  betrayed  him. 

When  the  general  had  reached  the  middle  entry,  he 
could  not  find  his  companion.  After  searching  for  him 
several  minutes  in  vain,  he  perceived  the  air  blowing 
through  the  door  of  the  entry,  and  concluded  that  Major 
Burton  had  already  gone  out  and  left  the  door  open. 
He  therefore  gave  over  the  search,  and  proceeded  to 
take  care  of  himself.  After  passing  through  the  door, 
he  felt  his  way  along  the  eastern  side,  the  northern  end, 
and  a  part  of  the  western  side  of  the  building,  walking 
directly  under  the  sheet  of  water  which  poured  from  the 
roof,  that  he  might  avoid  impinging  against  any  person 
accidentally  in  his  way,  a  misfortune  to  which  he  was 
entirely  exposed  by  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night. 

After  he  had  reached  the  western  side  of  the  building, 
he  made  his  way  towards  the  neighboring  wall  of  the 
fort,  and  attempted  to  climb  the  bank  ;  but  the  ascent  be- 
ing steep,  and  the  sand  giving  way,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  top.  He  then  felt  out  an  oblique 
path  and  ascended  to  the  top,  as  from  his  window  he 
had  observed  the  soldiers  do  when  they  went  out  to  man 
the  wall.  After  he  had  gained  the  top,  he  proceeded  to 
the  spot  on  the  north  bastion,  where  Burton  and  him- 
self had  agreed  to  cross  the  wall,  if  no  accident  should 
intervene.  When  he  had  arrived  at  this  place,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  sentry-boxes,  that  he  might 
creep  between  them  across  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  guard- 
house door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  called,  "  Relief,  turn 
out."  Instantly  there  was  a  scrambling  on  the  gorge*  of 
the  bastion,  opposite  to  that  where  he  now  was.  This 
scrambling  he  knew  must  be  made  by  Burton.  The 
rain,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  the  sentinels  within  their 
boxes,  and  made  such  a  noise  on  them,  that  they  could 
not  hear  that  which  was  made  by  the  prisoners.  In 
this  critical  moment,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  relief- 
guard  was  approaching.  General  Wadsworth  made 
all  haste,  therefore,  to  get  himself,  with  his  heavy  blan- 
ket, across  the  parapet,  upon  the  fraising,  which  was  on 
the  exterior  margin  of  the  wall,  a  measure  indispensable 
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to  prevent  the  relief  from  treading  on  him,  as  they  came 
round  on  the  top  of  the  wall ;  and  he  barely  eifected  it 
during  the  time  in  which  the  relief  was  shifting  senti- 
nels. At  the  same  time,  he  fastened  with  the  skewer, 
the  corner  of  his  blanket  round  a  picket  of  the  fraising, 
so  that  it  might  han^  at  the  greatest  length  beneath 
him.  After  the  relief  had  passed  on,  the  general,  with 
great  difficulty,  arising  particularly  from  the  lameness 
of  his  arm,  slid  with  his  feet  foremost  off  the  ends  of 
the  pickets  of  the  fraising,  clinging  with  his  arms  and 
hands  to  the  ends,  thus  bringing  himself  underneath 
the  pickets,  so  as  to  get  hold  of  the  blanket  hanging 
below.  Then  he  let  himself  down  by  the  blanket  until 
he  reached  the  corner  nearest  to  the  ground.  From 
this  he  dropped  without  injury  on  the  berme.  Leaving 
his  blanket  suspended  from  the  fraising,  he  crept  into 
the  chevaux-de-frise  nearest  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
descended,  and  moved  softly  along  to  the  next  angle. 
Here  he  remained  without  noise  or  motion,  until  the 
relief  having  gone  round  the  walls  and  out  of  the  gate 
to  relieve  the  sentinels  without  the  abatis,  should  have 
passed  by.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  them  pass,  and 
before  the  sentinels  had  become  accustomed  to  noise 
around  them,  he  crept  softly  down  into  the  ditch,  went 
out  at  the  water-course  between  the  sentry-boxes,  and 
descended  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  fort 
stood,  into  the  open  field.  Finding  himself  fairly  with- 
out the  line  of  sentries,  and  perceiving  no  evidence  that 
he  had  been  discovered,  he  could  scarcely  persuade 
himself  that  the  whole  adventure  was  not  a  dream, 
from  which  he  might  soon  awake,  and  find  himself  still 
in  prison. 

Both  the  rain  and  the  darkness  continued.  He  groped 
his  way,  therefore,  among  rocks,  stumps,  and  brush, 
very  leisurely,  to  an  old  guard-house  on  the  shore  of  the 
back  cove.  This  building  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  prisoners  as  their  place  of  rendezvous,  if  any 
accident  should  separate  them.  After  searching  and 
waiting  for  his  companion  half  an  hour  in  vain,  he 
proceeded  onward  to  the  cove.  The  time  was  happily 
that  of  low  water.     Here  he  drew  off  his  shoes  and 
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stockings,  took  his  hat  from  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  to 
which  hitherto  it  had  been  pinned,  girded  up  his  clothes, 
and  began  to  cross  the  water,  which  was  about  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Fortunately,  he  found  it  nowhere  more  than 
three  feet  in  depth.  Having  safely  arrived  at  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and  put  on  his  stockings  and  shoes,  he  found 
the  raih  beginning  to  abate,  and  the  sky  becoming  less 
dark.     Still  he  saw  nothing  of  his  companion. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Gen. 
Wads  worth  had  left  the  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  behind 
him,  and  had  perceived  no  noise  which  indicated  that 
the  enemy  had  discovered  his  escape.  His  own  proper 
course  now  lay,  for  about  a. mile,  up  a  very  gently 
sloping  acclivity,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a  road, 
formerly  cut,  under  his  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  heavy  cannon.  The  whole  ascent  was  over- 
spread with  trees  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  to  gain 
the  summit  cost  him  the  labor  of  at  least  an  hour.  At 
length  he  reached  the  road,  but,  after  keeping  it  about 
half  a  mile,  determined  to  betake  himself  to  the  woods, 
and  make  his  way  through  them  to  the  river.  Here 
the  day  dawned,  and  the  rain  abated.  Here,  also,  he 
heard  the  reveille  beat  at  the  fort.  He  reached  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Penobscot,  just  below  the  lower 
narrows,  at  sun-rise,  and  found  a  small  canoe  at  the 
very  spot  where  he  first  came  to  the  river.  But  he  was 
afraid  to  cross  it  in  this  place,  lest  the  inhabitants  on  the 
opposite  shore,  through  fear  of  the  enemy  or  hostility 
to  him,  should  carry  him  back  to  the  fort ;  or  lest  their 
kindness,  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  befriend  him, 
should  prove  their  ruin.  He,  therefore,  made  the  best 
of  his  way  up  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and 
kept  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  water's  edge,  that  the 
flood  tide,  which  was  now  running,  might  cover  his 
steps,  and  prevent  his  course  from  being  pursued  by 
blood-hounds  kept  at  the  fort.  In  this  manner,  also,  he 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river. 

About  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sun  began  to 
shine,  and  the  sky  became  clear.  At  this  time  he  had 
reached  a  place  just  below  the  upper  narrows,  seven 
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miles  from  the  fort.  Here  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
cross  the  river.  At  a  small  distance  he  perceived  a  sal- 
mon net  stretched  from  a  point  thickly  covered  with 
bushes,  and  a  canoe  lying  on  the  shore.  He  therefore 
determined,  after  having  cut  a  stout  club,  to  lie  by  in 
the  thicket,  in  order  to  rest  himself,  dry  his  clothes,  and 
discover  the  persons  who  should  come  to  take  fish  from 
the  net,  that  he  might  decide  on  the  safety  or  danger  of 
making  himself  known.  In  this  situation  he  had ^spent 
near  an  hour,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  drying 
his  clothes — not,  however,  without  frequently  looking 
down  the  river  to  see  whether  his  enemies  were  pursu- 
ing him — when,  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  he  saw  his  friend 
Burton  advancing  towards  him  in  the  track  which  he 
had  himself  taken.  The  meeting  was  mutually  rap- 
turous, and  the  more  so,  as  each  believed  the  other  to 
have  been  lost. 

Major  Burton,  after  having  passed  through  the  hole  in 
the  ceiling,  made  his  way  directly  into  the  second  entry 
without  interruption.  As  he  had  been  able  to  escape 
from  the  ceiling  only  by  the  assistance  of  Gen.  Wads- 
worth,  he  concluded,  early,  that  his  friend  would  be  un- 
able to  make  his  way  through  the  same  passage,  and, 
rationally  determining  it  to  be  better  that  one  should 
regain  his  liberty  than  that  both  should  be  confined  in  a 
British  jail,  made  no  stop  to  learn  what  had  become  of 
his  companion.  Passing  out  of  the  eastern  door,  (the 
same  which  Gen.  Wadsworth  selected,)  he  entered  the 
area  of  the  fort,  taking  the  most  watchful  care  to  avoid 
the  sentry-boxes.  The  night  was  so  intensely  dark,  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  avoided  them  all,  and  steered  his  course, 
providentially,  to  the  northeastern  curtain.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival,  the  door  of  the  guard-house  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  relief  ordered  to  turn  out.  Bur- 
ton heard  the  orders  indistinctly,  and  supposed  that  him- 
self or  General  Wadsworth  (if  he  had  been  able  to  make 
his  way  out  of  the  barrack)  was  discovered.  He  leap- 
ed, therefore,  from  the  wall,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  a 
chevaux-de-frise,  containing  only  four  sets  of  pickets. 
Had  there  been  six,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he  must 
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have  fallen  upon  the  points  of  some  of  them,  and  been 
killed  outright.  Perceiving  that  he  was  not  injured  by 
the  fall,  he  flung  himself  into  the  ditch,  and,  passing 
through  the  abatis,  escaped  into  the  open  ground.  As 
he  had  no  doubt  that  either  himself  or  General  Wads- 
worth  was  discovered,  and  knew  that  in  either  case  he 
should  be  closely  pursued,  he  used  the  utmost  expe- 
dition. 

It  had  been  agreed  by  the  prisoners,  that  if  they 
should  get  out  of  the  fort,  and  in  this  enterprise  be  sep- 
arated from  each  other,  they  should  direct  their  course 
by  the  wind.  Unfortunately,  the  gale,  which  in  the  af- 
ternoon and  early  part  of  the  evening  had  blown  from 
the  south,  shifted,  without  being  observed  by  Burton,  to 
the  east.  Of  the  region  round  about  him,  except  so  far 
as  General  Wadsworth  had  described  it  to  him,  he  was 
absolutely  ignorant.  In  these  unfortunate  circumstances, 
instead  of  taking  the  direction  which  he  had  intended, 
he  pointed  his  course  towards  a  picket  guard,  kept  near 
the  isthmus,  and  came  almost  upon  a  sentinel  before  he 
discovered  his  danger.  Happily,  however,  he  perceived 
a  man  at  a  small  distance  in  motion,  and  dropped  softly 
upon  the  ground.*  The  movements  of  the  man  soon 
convinced  Burton  that  he  was  a.  sentinel,  and  that  he 
belonged  to  the  picket.  By  various  means  the  two 
friends  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  whole 
routine  of  the  duty  performed  by  the  garrison.  Burton, 
therefore,  from  these  circumstances,  discerned  in  a  mo- 
ment where  he  was,  and  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  discovery.  Accordingly,  whenever  the  sentinel 
moved  from  him,  he  softly  withdrew,  and  at  length  got 
clear  of  his  disagreeable  neighbor.  He  then  entered 
the  water  on  the  side  of  the  isthmus  next  to  the  river, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  advance  in  it  so  far 
above  the  picket  as  to  land  again  undiscovered.  The 
undertaking  proved  very  hazardous,  as  well  as  very 
difficult.     It  was  the  time  of  low  water.     The  rocks 


*  Major  Burton  dropped  a  glove  in  this  spot,  which,  being  found  in 
the  morning,  discovered,  thus  far,  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  in 
making  his  escape. 
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were  numerous  in  his  course,  and  the  river  between 
them  was  deep.  A  great  quantity  of  sea- weed  also  en- 
cumbered his  progress.  He  swam,  and  climbed,  and 
waded,  alternately,  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  and  having 
made  in  this  manner  a  circuit,  which,  though  small,  he 
thought  would  be  sufficient  to  avoid  the  guard,  betook 
himself  to  the  shore.  Here,  chilled  with  his  long  con- 
tinued cold  bathing,  and  excessively  wearied  by  exer- 
tion, he  began  his  course  through  the  forest,  directing 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  towards  the  path  which  had 
been  taken  by  General  Wadsworth.  After  walking  sev- 
eral miles  through  the  same  obstructions  which  had  so 
much  embarrassed  his  friend,  he  reached  it,  and  without 
any  further  trouble  rejoined  the  general. 

After  their  mutual  congratulations,  the  two  friends,  as 
they  saw  no  persons  appear,  went  down  to  the  canoe, 
and,  finding  in  it  a  suit  of  oars,  pushed  it  into  the  wa- 
ter. Burton  informed  General  Wadsworth  that  a  party 
of  the  enemy  was  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  that  their 
barge  would  soon  come  round  the  point  below,  and 
therefore  proposed,  that  instead  of  crossing  the  river 
directly,  they  should  take  an  oblique  course,  by  which 
they  might  avoid  being  discovered.  Not  long  after,  the 
barge  came  in  sight,  moving  moderately  up  the  river, 
and  distant  from  them  about  a  mile.  At  this  time  the 
canoe  was  near  half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore,  but 
being  hidden  by  some  bushes  on  another  point,  escaped 
the  eyes  of  their  pursuers.  Just  at  the  moment,  the  crew 
of  the  barge,  having  rested  for  a  minute  on  their  oars, 
tacked,  and  rowed  to  the  eastern  shore,  when  one  of  the 
men  went  up  to  a  house  standing  on  the  bank.  The 
two  friends  seeing  this,  plied  their  oars  to  the  utmost, 
and  when  the  barge  put  oif  again,  had  it  in  their  power 
to  reach  the  western  shore  without  any  possible  obstruc- 
tion. 

As  they  approached  a  landing  place,  they  saw  a  num- 
ber of  people.  To  avoid  an  interview  with  these  stran- 
gers, they  changed  their  course,  and  landed  on  the 
north  side  of  a  creek,  where  they  were  entirely  out  of 
their  reach,  and  safe  from  their  suspicion. 

After  they  had  made  fast  the  canoe,  they  steered  their 
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course  directly  into  the  wilderness,  leaving  the  barge 
advancing  up  the  river,  but  appearing  to  have  made  no 
discovery.  The  prospect  of  a  final  escape  was  now 
very  hopeful,  but  as  there  could  be  no  safety  in  keeping 
the  route  along  the  shore,  since  they  undoubtedly  would 
be  way-laid  in  many  places,  they  determined  to  take  a 
direct  course  through  the  forest,  to  avoid  inhabitants, 
and  to  prevent  a  pursuit.  Accordingly,  they  steered 
towards  the  head  of  St.  George's  river.  This  they  were 
enabled  to  do  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket-compass,  which 
Burton  had  fortunately  retained  in  his  possession.  Their 
pockets  supplied  them  with  provisions,  homely  enough 
indeed,  but  such  as  satisfied  hunger,  and  such  as  suc- 
cess rendered  delightful.  Two  showers  fell  upon  them 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  at 
times  intense.  Their  passage,  also,  was  often  incom- 
moded by  the  usual  obstructions  of  an  American  forest, 
fallen  trees,  marshy  grounds,  and  other  inconveniences 
of  the  like  nature.  But  with  all  these  difficulties  they 
traveled  twenty-five  miles  by  sunset. 

At  the  approach  of  night  they  made  a  fire  with  the 
aid  of  a  flint,  which  Major  Burton  had  in  his  pocket, 
and  some  sptink.  a  substance  formed  by  a  partial  decom- 
position of  the  heart  of  the  maple  tree,  which  easily 
catches,  and  longs  retains,  even  the  slightest  spark.  But 
as  they  had  no  axe,  and  as  they  did  not  commence  this 
business  sufficiently  early,  the  wood  of  which  their  fire 
was  made,  being  of  a  bad  quality,  burnt  ill,  and  was  ex- 
tinguished long  before  the  morning  arrived.  The  night 
was  cold,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  preceding  day. 
Both  extremes  were  equally  injurious  to  the  travelers, 
and  increased  not  a  little  the  lameness  and  soreness  of 
their  limbs.  General  Wads  worth  suffered  severely.  He 
had  been  a  long  time  in  confinement,  and  had  of  course, 
been  prevented  from  taking  any  vigorous  exercise.  He 
was  also  possessed  of  a  constitution  much  less  firm  than 
that  of  his  companion,  and  was  much  less  accustomed 
to  the  hardships  of  traveling  in  a  forest.  For  these 
reasons  they  made  a  slow  progress  during  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
general  began  to   recover    his    strength,   and    before 
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evening  they  advanced,  though  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty, twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  The  sufferings  of  the 
preceding  night  effectually  warned  them  to  begin  the 
employment  of  collecting  fuel  in  better  season.  They 
had  therefore  a  comfortable  fire.  Still  the  latter  part  of 
the  night  was  very  cold  and  distressing. 

On  the  third  day,  Gen.  Wadsworth  was  so  lame,  and 
had  suffered  so  much  from  this  uncomfortable  pilgrim- 
age, that  he  was  able  to  make  very  little  progress.  After 
many  efforts,  he  proposed  to  stop  in  the  wilderness,  and 
wait  for  such  relief  as  his  friend,  proceeding  onward  to 
the  nearest  settlements,  might  be  able  to  bring  him. 
Major  Burton  cut  the  matter  short  by  an  absolute  refusal 
to  leave  him  behind  in  circumstances  so  hazardous.  At 
length  they  determined  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  lit- 
tle sleep,  and  then  to  recommence  their  progress.  This 
determination  was  a  happy  one,  for  they  found  their 
sleep,  in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  day,  in  a  high  degree 
restorative  and  invigorating.  They  were  able  to  travel 
with  more  and  more  ease,  and  were  not  a  little  ani- 
mated with  the  consciousness  that  their  pilgrimage  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  About  six  P.  M.,  they  discovered 
from  an  eminence  the  ascent  of  a  smoke,  and  other  signs 
of  human  habitations,  and  soon,  to  their  unspeakable 
joy,  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  they  had  originally 
directed  their  course,  the  upper  settlements  on  the  river 
St.  George. 

The  inhabitants  flocked  about  them  with  a  joy  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  theirs,  and  not  only  hailed  them  as  friends 
long  lost,  but  as  men  dropped  from  the  clouds.  Their 
surprise  and  their  affection  were  equally  intense,  and 
their  minds  labored  for  modes  in  which  they  might  ex- 
hibit sufficient  kindness  to  their  guests. 

At  this  friendly  place  they  took  horses,  and,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms,  proceeded  down  the  river,  within  three  miles  of 
the  house  in  which  General  Wadsworth  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  Here  they  crossed  the  river,  and  took  up  their 
lodgings  on  the  other  side,  in  a  very  comfortable  inn. 
Their  company  had  by  this  time  increased  to  thirty 
men.     Half  of  this  force  General  Wadsworth  gave  to  his 
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faithful  friend,  who  was  then  distant  only  three  miles 
from  his  own  house,  a  stone  fort,  anciently  erected  as  a 
defense  against  the  savages.  It  was  naturally  suspected 
by  both  gentlemen,  that  concealed  parties  of  the  enemy 
would  lie  in  wait  for  them ;  and,  if  possible,  carry  them 
back  again  to  their  prison.  Nor  was  the  suspicion  un- 
founded. Such  a  party  actually  waylaid  Major  Burton. 
on  his  return  to  his  family;  and,  had  he  not  been 
accompanied  by  this  body  of  armed  men.  he  would 
again  have  been  taken.  Finding  themselves  frustrated, 
the  lurking  party  seized  a  trading  vessel,  lying  on  St. 
George's  river,  and,  returning  to  Bagaduce,  carried  the 
first  information  to  the  fort  concerning  the  prisoners. 

As  to  General  Wadsworth,  he  was  now  in  a  settle- 
ment where  he  could  not  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of 
success,  unless  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy. 
He  therefore  continued  at  this  hospitable  inn  until  the 
next  day  but  one.  Then,  having  recovered  one  of  his 
horses,  and  renewed  his  strength  and  spirits,  he  set  out 
for  Falmouth,  (Portland,)  where  he  hoped  totfind  Mrs. 
Wadsworth.  During  the  first  day's  journey  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  small  guard.  From  this  time  he  was 
safe  from  the  lurking  parties  of  the  enemy ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Falmouth  as  his  own  convenience  permitted. 

Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  Miss  Fenno  had,  however, 
sailed  for  Boston  before  his  arrival.  On  their  passage 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  barely 
escaped  shipwreck.  The  vessel  put  into  Portsmouth 
in  distress,  and  neither  of  the  ladies  was  acquainted 
with  a  single  inhabitant.  They  took  lodgings,  there- 
fore, at  an  inn.  When  they  had  in  some  measure  re- 
covered themselves  from  the  anxiety  and  distress  pro- 
duced by  the  perilous  situation  from  which  they  had 
just  escaped,  they  found  themselves  in  a  new  scene  of 
trouble.  Mrs.  Wadsworth  had  left  all  the  specie  in  her 
possession  with  the  general,  when  she  visited  him  at 
Penobscot ;  and  during  her  residence  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  the  continental  bills  of  credit  had  lost  their  cur- 
rency. She  was,  therefore,  without  money  and  without 
any  known  friends.  After  meditating:  some  time  on 
various  expedients  to  extricate  herself  and  her  friend 
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from  this  embarrassment,  not  a  little  perplexing  to  a 
female  mind,  she  recollected  that  she  had  seen  at  New 
Haven,  in  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Buckminster,  then  a  tutor 
in  Yale  College,  and  now  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

From  this  gentleman,  the  ladies,  after  having  made 
him  acquainted  with  their  circumstances,  received  every 
assistance  which  they  could  wish.  When  they  were 
ready  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  he  furnished  a  car- 
riage to  convey  them  to  Newburyport.  Here  they  met 
with  the  same  friendly  offices,  and  were  supplied  with 
the  means  of  proceeding  pleasantly  to  Boston,  where 
the  distresses  of  both  Mrs.  Wadsworth  and  the  general 
were  speedily  terminated  by  his  arrival. 


WONDERFUL  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Several  years  ago,  a  wealthy  merchant,  in  one  of 
the  small  New  England  seaports,  had  collected  a  party 
together  to  give  eclat  to  one  of  those  little  family  fes- 
tivals which  brighten  the  dark  trace  of  life,  and  cheer 
the  human  heart  in  every  clime.  It  was  his  daughter's 
wedding-day ;  crowds  of  her  young  acquaintance  cir- 
cled round  her,  and  as  the  father  gazed  proudly  on  the 
face  of  the  youn?  bride,  he  wished  as  bright  a  prospect 
mio-ht  open  for  his  other  children,  who  were  gamboling 
memly  among  the  crowd.  Passing  through  the  pas- 
sage connecting  the  lower  rooms,  he  met  the  servant 
maid,  an  ignorant  wench,  who  was  carrying  a  lighted 
tallow  candle  in  her  hand,  without  a  candlestick.  He 
blamed  her  for  this  dirty  conduct,  and  went  into  the 
kitchen  to  make  some  arrangements  with  his  wife  about 
the  supper  table;  the  girl  shortly  returned  with  her 
arms  full  of  ale  bottles,  but  without  the  candle.  1  he 
merchant  immediately  recollected  that  several  barrels 
of  gun-powder  had  been  placed  in  his  cellar  during  the 
day,  for  the  want  of  room  in  his  store-house,  and  that 
his  foreman  had  opened  one  of  the  barrels  to  select  a 
sample  for  a  customer.  "Where  is  your  candle?  he 
9* 
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inquired,  in  the  utmost  agitation.     « I  couldn't  bring  it 
up  with  me,  for  my  hands  were  full,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Where  did  you  leave  it  V     «  Well,  I'd  no  candlestick. 
so  I  stuck  it  in  some  black  sand  that's  there  in  one  of 
the   tubs?      The  merchant   dashed   down   the   cellar 
steps  ;  the  passage  was  long  and  dark,  and  as  he  groped 
his  way  his  knees  threatened  to  give  way  under  him, 
his  breath  was  choked,  and  his  flesh  seemed  suddenly 
to  become  dry  and  parched,  as  if  he  already  felt  the 
suffocating  blast   of  death.      At  the  extremity   of  the 
passage,  in  the  front  cellar,  under  the  very  room  where 
his  children  and  their  friends  were  reveling  in  felicity, 
he  discovered  the  open  powder  barrel,  full  almost  to  the 
top— the  candle  stuck  lightly  in  the  loose  grains,  with 
a  long  and  red  snuff  of  burnt  wick  topping  the  small  and 
gloomy  flame.    The  sight  seemed  to  wither  all  his  pow- 
ers, and  the  merry  laugh  of  the  youngsters  above  struck 
upon  his  heart  like  the  knell  of  death.     He  stood  for 
some  moments  gazing  upon  the  light,  unable  to  advance. 
The  fiddler  commenced  a  lively  jig,  and  the  feet  of  the 
dancers  responded  with  increased  vivacity ;  the  floor 
shook  with  their  exertions,  and  the  loose  bottles  in  the 
cellar  jingled  with  the  motion.     He  fancied  the  candle 
moved— was  falling  !     With  desperate  energy  he  dash- 
ed forward— but   how  was   he   to   remove  it?      The 
slightest  touch  would  cause  the  small  live  coal  of  wick 
to  fall  into  the  loose  powder.     With  unequaled  pres- 
ence of  mind  he  placed  a  hand  each  side  of  the  candle, 
with  the  open  palms  upwards,  and  the  distended  fingers 
pointed  towards  the  object  of  his  care,   which,  as  his 
hands  gradually  met,  was  secured  in  the  clasping  or 
locking  of  his   fingers,  and  safely  removed  from  the 
barrel.     When  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  the 
excitement  was  over,  and  for  a  moment  he  smiled  at  the 
danger  he  had  conquered  ;   but  the  reaction  was  too 
powerful,  and   he  fell    into   fits   of  most  violent   and 
dreadful  laughter.     He  was  conveyed  senseless  to  bed, 
and  many  weeks  elapsed  ere  his  nerves  recovered  suffi- 
cient tone  to  allow  him  to  resume  his  habits  of  every- 
day life. 
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THE  GHOST. 


In  all  ages,  persons  of  weak  intellects  have  believed 
in  apparitions ;  yet  we  may  confidently  affirm,  that 
stories  of  ghosts  are  mistakes  or  impositions,  and  that 
they  may  always  be  detected  by  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculty.  In  all  situations  of  this  kind,  there 
is  manifestly  an  endeavor  to  make  the  events  as  super- 
natural, wonderful,  and  as  well  attested,  as  possible,  to 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  trick,  and  to  silence  all  objec- 
tions which  might  be  made  to  their  credibility.  In 
compliance  with  this  custom,  we  will  recount  a  story 
of  a  ghost,  which  seems  to  possess  all  the  desired  re- 
quisites. 

At  a  town  in  the  west  of  England,  twenty-four  per- 
sons were  accustomed  to  assemble  once  a  week,  to 
drink,  smoke  tobacco,  and  talk  politics.  Like  the 
Academy  of  Rubens,  at  Antwerp,  each  member  had  his 
peculiar  chair,  and  the  president's  was  more  elevated 
than  the  rest.  As  one  of  the  members  had  been  in  a 
dying  state  for  some  time,,  his  chair,  while  he  was  ab- 
sent, remained  vacant. 

When  the  club  met  on  the  usual  night,  inquiries 
were  naturally  made  after  their  associate.  As  he  lived 
in  the  adjoining  house,  a  particular  friend  went  to  in- 
quire after  him,  and  returned  with  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence that  he  could  not  survive  the  night.  This 
threw  a  gloom  on  the  company,  and  all  efforts  to  turn 
the  conversation  from  the  sad  subject  before  them  were 
ineffectual.  About  midnight  the  door  opened,  and  the 
form,  in  white,  of  the  dying  or  the  dead  man,  walked 
into  the  room  and  took  his  seat  in  his  accustomed  chair. 
There  he  remained  in  silence,  and  in  silence  was  he 
gazed  at.  The  apparition  continued  a  sufficient  time 
in  the  chair  to  assure  all  who  were  present  of  the 
reality  of  the  vision.  At  length  he  arose  and  stalked 
towards  the  door,  which  he  opened,  as  if  living — went 
out  and  shut  the  door  after  him.  After  a  long  pause, 
some  one,  at  last,  had  the  resolution  to  say,  "  If  only 
one  of  us  had  seen  this,  he  would  not  have  been  be- 
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lieved ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  so  many  can  have 
been  deceived."  The  company,  by  degrees,  recovered 
their  speech,  and  the  whole  conversation,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  upon  the  dreadful  object  which  had  en- 
gaged their  attention.  They  broke  up  and  went  home. 
In  the  morning  inquiry  was  made  after  their  sick  friend. 
It  was  answered  by  an  account  of  his  death,  which 
happened  nearly  about  the  time  of  his  appearance  in 
the  club-room.  There  could  be  little  doubt  before; 
but  now,  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  the  appa- 
rition which  had  been  simultaneously  seen  by  so  many 
persons.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  a  story 
spread  over  the  country,  and  found  credit  even  from 
infidels  ;  for  in  this  case  all  reasoning  became  super- 
fluous, when  opposed  to  a  plain  fact,  attested  by  three 
and  twenty  witnesses.  To  assert  the  doctrine  of  the 
fixed  laws  of  nature  was  ridiculous,  when  there  were 
so  many  people  of  credit  to  prove  that  they  might  be 
unfixed.  Years  rolled  on,  and  the  story  was  almost 
forgotten. 

One  of  the  club  was  an  apothecary.  In  the  course 
of  his  practice  he  was  called  to  an  old  woman,  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  sick  persons.  She  told  him 
that  she  could  leave  the  world  with  a  quiet  conscience, 
but  for  one  thing,  which  lay  upon  her  mind.     "  Do 

you  not  remember  Mr. ,  whose  ghost  has  been 

so  much  talked  of?  I  was  his  nurse.  On  the  night  of 
his  death,  I  left  the  room  for  something  I  wanted.  I 
am  sure  I  had  not  been  absent  long  ;  but,  at  my  return, 
I  found  the  bed  without  my  patient !  He  was  delirious, 
and  I  feared  that  he  had  thrown  himself  out  of  the  win- 
dow. I  was  so  frightened  that  I  had  no  power  to  stir ; 
but,  after  some  time,  to  my  great  astonishment,  he  en- 
tered the  room,  shivering,  and  his  teeth  chattering,  laid 
himself  down  on  the  bed,  and  died  !  Considering  my 
negligence  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  I  kept  this  a  se- 
cret, for  fear  of  what  might  be  done  to  me.  Though  I 
could  have  contradicted'  all  the  story  of  the  ghost,  I 
dared  not  to  do  it.  I  knew  by  what  had  happened,  that 
it  was  he  himself  who  had  been  in  the  club-room,  (per- 
haps recollecting  it  was  the  night  of  meeting,)  but  I 
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hope  God  and  the  poor  gentleman's  friends  will  forgive 
me,  and  I  shall  die  contented." 


ORDEAL  BY  POISON,  IN  AFRICA. 

One  morning,  says  the  celebrated  traveler  Zander,  as 
I  was  taking  my  solitary  breakfast  of  palm  oil  and  Indian 
corn,  I  was  startled  by  a  message  from  the  king,  com- 
manding me  to  repair  at  noontide  to  the  fetish-hut,  and 
be  examined  by  the  priests  who  would  be  there  assem- 
bled, and  to  answer  certain  charges  that  would  be  made 
against  me.  I  was  well  aware  in  what  manner  my  trial 
would  be  conducted,  and  I  could  not  forbear  exclaiming 
to  myself,  as  I  mused  on  the  dreadful  fate  which  I  im- 
agined awaited  me,  "  Well,  then,  here  will  be  an  end  to 
my  wanderings  and  my  life  ;  yet,  having  escaped  so 
many  dangers,  and  encountered  such  grievous  afflic- 
tions, it  is  hard,  after  all,  to  cast  off  the  fardel  of  exist- 
ence thus  prematurely  ;  it  is  hard,  when  almost  within 
hearing  of  my  countrymen,  that  my  life  should  be  de- 
stroyed ;  that  my  skull  should  be  preserved  as  a  trophy 
by  heartless  savages,  and  my  body  devoured  by  ravens 
and  other  birds  of  prey."  As  I  was  making  this  sad- 
dening, and  perhaps,  unmanly  soliloquy,  tears  rushed 
involuntarily  into  my  eyes,  but  hastily  wiping  them  off, 
I  employed  the  little  time  allotted  me  in  making  my 
peace  with  heaven,  so  that  when  the  fellows  came  to 
conduct  me  to  the  fetish-hut,  I  was  calm  and  collected, 
and  prepared  to  undergo  the  severest  punishment  which 
the  power  of  man  could  inflict  upon  me. 

The  news  of  the  white  man's  arrest,  and  approaching 
trial,  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  town,  and  the 
inhabitants,  assembling  from  all  parts,  armed  with  axes, 
spears,  clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows,  followed  the  pro- 
cession to  the  dismal  spot.  On  entering  the  hut,  I  be- 
held a  number  of  priests  and  elders  of  the  people,  seated 
in  a  circle,  who  desired  me  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  them. 
"When  I  had  complied  with  their  request,  one  of  the 
priests  arose,  and  presenting  me  with  a  bowl  containing 
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about  a  quart  of  clear  liquid,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  water,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  much 
emphasis — "  You  are  accused,  white  man,  of  designs 
against  our  king  and  his  government,  and  are,  therefore, 
desired  to  drink  the  contents  of  this  vessel,  which,  if  the 
reports  to  your  prejudice  be  true,  will  surely  destroy 
you,;  whereas,  if  they  be  without  foundation,  you  need 
not  fear,  Christian :  the  fetish  will  do  you  no  injury, 
for  our  gods  will  do  that  which  is  right." 

I  took  the  bowl  in  my  trembling  hand,  and  gazed  for 
a  moment  on  the  sable  countenances  of  my  judges  ;  but 
not  a  single  look  of  compassion  shone  upon  any  of 
them — a  dead  silence  prevailed  in  the  gloomy  sanctuary 
of  the  skulls— every  eye  was  intently  fixed  upon  me, 
and  seeing  no  possibility  of  escape,  or  of  evading  the 
piercing  glance  of  the  priests  and  elders,  I  offered  up, 
internally,  a  short  prayer  to  the  throne  of  Mercy,  to 
the  God  of  Christians,  and  hastily  swallowed  the  fetish, 
dashing  the  poison-chalice  to  the  ground.  A  low  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  assembly;  they  all  thought  I 
should  instantlyhave  expired,  or  at  least  have  discover- 
ed symptoms  of  severe  agony  ;  but  detecting  no  such 
tokens,  they  arose  simultaneously,  and  made  way  for 
me  to  leave  the  hut.  On  getting  into  the  open  air,  I 
found  my  poor  slaves  in  tears  ;  they  had  come,  they  said, 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  their  master,  but  when  they 
saw  me  alive  and  at  liberty,  they  leaped  and  danced  for 
joy,  and  prepared  a  path  for  me' through  the  dense  mass 
of  armed  people.  These  set  up  an  astonishing  shout  at 
my  unexpected  appearance,  and  seemed  greatly  pleased, 
(if  I  might  be  allowed  to  judge,)  that  I  had  not  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  influence  of  their  fearful  fetish.  On  ar- 
riving at  my  dwelling,  1  took  instant  and  powerful  means 
to  eject  the  venomous  potion  from  my  stomach,  and  hap- 
pily succeeded  in  the  attempt. 

I  was  told  that  the  liquid  I  had  swallowed  was  sl  de- 
coction of  the  bark  of  a  tree  abounding  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  I  was  the  only  individual,  who,  for  a 
long  season,  had  escaped  its  poisonous  qualities.  It  had 
a  disagreeably  bitter  taste,  but  I  experienced  no  other  ill 
effects  from  it  than  a  slight  dizziness,  which  wore  off 
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completely  in  a  few  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial. 


A  SAILOR'S  REVENGE. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  ship  General  Jackson,  of  New 
York,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river  Garonne.  The  boat- 
swain, by  the  name  of  Thompson,  an  immensely  mus- 
cular man,  was  inordinately  fond  of  liquor,  and  would 
adopt  every  means  to  gratify  his  beastly  propensity.  If 
sober,  he  was  a  superior  seaman,  but  when  in  the  least 
degree  intoxicated,  was  utterly  unfit  for  all  service. 
The  captain  had  expressly  forbidden  the  steward,  a 
black  man,  to  give  the  boatswain  grog  oftener  than 
twice  a  day,  and  upon  one  occasion,  the  latter  having 
been  denied  by  the  steward,  after  a  desperate  begging, 
swore  with  a  horribly  fierce  oath,  that  he  would  hang 
the  negro  at  the  first  chance. 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  replied  the  black,  "  you  don't  get  the 
chance,  massa  boatswain  !  and  you  no  get  de  grog  !" 

The  steward  obeyed  his  orders  strictly,  and  Thomp- 
son plead  no  more  for  what  he  knew  would  not  be 
granted.  Their  ancient  good  humor  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored, and  their  squabble  forgotten. 

****** 

It  was  a  rainy  day — and  after  dinner  the  crew  were 
ordered  down  between  decks  to  mend  sails  ;  the  chief 
mate,  two  or  three  passengers,  and  myself,  were  in  the 
cabin,  playing  chess.  While  thus  engaged,  we  heard 
the  boatswain  above,  very  seriously  call  the  steward  on 
-  deck  to  lend  a  hand  a  minute  or  two — all  was  then  per- 
fectly still— and  we  thought  nothing  more  of  either  of 
the  parties. 

After  we  had  finished  our  game,  we  leisurely  ascend- 
ed the  companion-way — but  never  shall  I  forget  the  sen- 
sation* of  unmingled  horror  with  which  we  gazed  upon 
the  scene  before  us.  Upon  the  spar-deck,  in  full  view, 
was  the  ill-starred  steward,  suspended  by  the  neck  from 
the  mizen  topsail  halyards,  and  made  fast  by  his  feet 
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to  a  ring-bolt ;  his  countenance  was  frightfully  distorted 
— his  eyes  almost  burst  from  their  sockets,  his  tongue 
lolled  out  of  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  were  half  raised, 
as  if  in  supplication — the  body  was  lifeless  and  cold. 
The  whole  truth  suddenly  burst  upon  us — we  remem- 
bered the  boatswain's  call,  "  to  lend  a  hand  a  minute," 
and  the  tragic  result  was  before  us.  The  most  sur- 
prising fact  of  all  was,  that  no  unusual  noise  had  been 
heard  by  any  one  on  board — nor  was  the  horrible  trans- 
action known,  until  revealed  by  ourselves  to  the  busy 
crew. 

The  murderer's  preparations  must  have  been  cunning- 
ly devised,  else  he  could  not  have  consummated  his  plan 
so  silently  and  so  expeditiously.  There  were  evident 
finger-marks  upon  the  negro's  neck  ;  the  boatswain  had 
probably  seized  him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  had  slipped  a  -selvage  strap,  well 
slushed,  over  his  head,  and  instantly  hooked  into  it  the 
gun-tackle  purchase,  bowsed  taught  and  belayed  to  a  pin 
in  the  rail. 

The  jolly-boat  which  lay  along  side  was  gone,  and  he 
had  probably  sculled  himself  ashore. 

******* 

The  police  of  Bordeaux  and  the  ship's  crew,  had 
searched  a  week  diligently  for  the  criminal,  but  in  vain 
— no  trace  could  be  found  of  him,  and  all  further  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  was  about  to  be  suspended,  when  on 
the  eighth  day  the  murderer  was  discovered,  sixty  miles 
below,  in  an  American  vessel,  homeward  bound,  which 
had  just  weighed  anchor — he  was  immediately  secured, 
put  in  irons,  and  conveyed  on  board  the  General  Jack- 
son, which  shortly  after  set  sail  for  New  York. 

A  fair  wind  and  sunny  skies  favored  the  ship  till  she 
was  almost  in  sight  of  her  port  of  destination — when, 
*  as  if  Fortune  was  ashamed  of  her  continued  smiles,  a 
most  tremendous  gale  from  the  northwest  set  in,  and  the 
hand  of  man  essayed  in  vain  against  the  power  of  the 
Almighty.  Our  gallant  ship  was  whirled  about,  a 
Vabandon,  in  mockery  of  compass  and  rudder,  and  was 
driven  far  south  of  her  course.  The  captain  had  just 
ordered  to  make  for  Charleston,  S.  C,  if  possible,  when 
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the  soul-withering  cry  of  u  a  leak — a  leak  !"  resounded 
fore  and  aft — and  a  dreadful  leak  it  was — all  hands 
were  at  work  upon  the  pumps — yet  still  the  water  gain- 
ed fast — and  though  the  storm  was  considerably  abated 
and  the  ship  more  manageable,  yet  every  soul  aboard 
made  up  his  mind  to  perish.  At  this  juncture,  the  boat- 
swain's irons  were  knocked  off,  and  he  was  put  at  the 
pump,  and  for  a  time  the  water  was  kept  at  bay.  The 
vessel  was  in  soundings,  and  an  hour  more  would  bring 
her  within  sight  of  Charleston.  * 

The  vessel  was  saved — she  arrived 
at  Charleston  with  the  water  in  her  hold  up  to  her  be- 
tween-decks — crew  and  passengers  were  all  landed, 
though  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion — search  was 
made  for  Thompson — but  in  the  hurry  and  confusion 
attendant  upon  landing,  he  had  escaped,  and  justice  was 
for  once  cheated  of  her  victim. 


JOE  CALL,  THE  MODERN  HERCULES. 

There  are  incidents  in  the  life  of  every  individual, 
however  insignificant  his  station  may  be  in  society, 
which,  if  fairly  written  out,  would  be  looked  upon  by 
the  sneering  wiseacres  of  this  sceptical  age,  as  little  better 
than  sheer  fiction.  But  the  true  philosopher,  with  a 
deeper  vision,  sees  truth  stamped  upon  them,  and  only 
wonders  at  the  mysterious  Providence  who  has  thus 
seen  fit  to  weave  the  beautiful  flowers  of  romance  in  the 
dark  woof  of  ordinary  life. 

The  life  of  the  late  Joseph  Call,  Esq.,  of  Lewis,  in 
New  York,  was  rife  with  such  incidents,  and  although 
it  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  in  the  present  article,  to  play 
the  part  of  biographer  to  his  memory,  yet  we  have 
thought  an  idle  hour  would  not  be  unprofitably  spent  in 
rescuing  from  oblivion  a  few  desultory  instances  in 
which  was  displayed  the  great  and  almost  incredible 
strength  with  which  he  was  gifted. 

Of  his  early  childhood  we  know  but  little,  except  that 
he  was  the  leader  and  champion  of  all  the  boys  in  his 
10 
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neighborhood.  One  incident,  however,  has  been  related 
to  us,  which — although  it  does  not  show  our  hero  in  a 
very  favorable  light  as  a  scholar — displays  that  peculiar 
trait  of  humor  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  It 
seems  that  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Joe  had  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  school,  and  accordingly  the 
worthy  pedagogue  called  him  up  to  administer  the  re- 
quisite correction.  Joe,  indignant  at  the  idea  of  being 
publicly  whipped,  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  on  the 
floor,  than  seizing  upon  the  astonished  knight  of  the 
birch,  as  uncle  Toby  did  upon  the  fly,  he  incontinently 
flung  him  neck  and  heels  out  of  the  window,  amidst  the 
uproarious  shouts  of  his  companions. 

As  he  grew  older,  his  natural  joviality  of  disposition 
led  him  to  frequent  whimsical  displays  of  his  physical 
superiority.  At  one  time,  he  would  lift  a  barrel  of  cider 
to  his  lips,  and  after  having  satisfied  his  own  thirst  from 
the  bung-hole,  would  gravely  offer  to  pass  it  round  to  the 
company.  At  another,  stealing  silently  behind  a  team- 
ster's wagon,  he  would  seize  hold  of  the  wheel,  and 
suddenly  bringing  the  team  to  a  halt,  would  quietly  re- 
mark, "  A  breathing  spell  to  your  nags,  neighbor  !" 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  when  a  teamster  himself,  he 
used  frequently  to  find  his  immense  strength  of  great 
service  ;  for  whenever  his  team  would  happen  to  get  set 
in  a  mud-hole,  he  would  crawl  under  his  wagon,  and 
placing  his  broad  shoulders  against  the  bottom,  would 
raise  the  wagon,  load  and  all,  gradually  up,  until  his 
horses  were  able  to  drag  it  forth  without  difficulty. 

A  celebrated  wrestler  from  Albany,  having  heard  of 
Joe's  reputation,  once  made  him  a  visit  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  he  declared,  "  of  giving  him  a  touch  of  the 
fancy  !"  Joe,  with  his  usual  modesty,  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  exercise,  but  upon  the  stranger's  press- 
ing him,  finally  consented  "to  take  hold."  Accordingly, 
they  grappled,  the  stranger  throwing  himself  into  the 
most  scientific  position,  whilst  Joe,  pretending  utter  ig- 
norance of  all  rule,  assumed  the  most  careless  and  ex- 
posed attitudes.  They  had  scarcely  got  fair  hold,  when 
the  stranger,  placing  his  foot  on  Joe's  toe,  attempted, 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  to  throw  him  by  what  is  termed  the 
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c:  toe  lock."  But  Joe,  anticipating  his  movement,  quietly- 
permitted  him  to  assume  the  necessary  position,  and 
then,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  balancing  on  Joe's  toe, 
gravely  raised  him  into  the  air,  and  danced  him  about, 
as  a  mother  would  her  child. 

On  one  occasion,  Joe  happening  to  spend  a  night  at 
St.  John's,  as  he  sat  in  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel  where 
he  stopped,  the  conversation  turned  upon  wrestling. 
Joe,  being  an  entire  stranger  to  the  company  collected; 
sat  listening  to  the  conversation,  without  participating 
much  in  it.  At  length,  one  individual,  after  relating 
several  wonderful  feats  which  he  had  accomplished, 
finally  wound  up  by  roundly  asserting  that  he  had 
thrown  Joe  Call !  Joe,  as  might  readily  be  supposed, 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  assertion  from  an  entire 
stranger,  and  in  that  spirit  of  fun  which  always  prompt- 
ed him,  exclaimed,  M  Why !  you'd  swallow  a  common 
man  !  I  should  like  to  take  hold  of  you  myself,  if  you 
would  promise  not  to  hurt  me."  The  bragadocia  in- 
stantly accepted  the  proposition,  and  they  took  hold. 
Joe,  with  scarcely  an  effort,  raised  him  from  the  floor, 
and  holding  him  out  at  arms  length,  said  to  him,  "  there, 
wrestle!"  The  astonished  wrestler  could  only  cry, 
"  Who — who  the  devil — are  you  ?"  "  The  man  you 
threw  ;  Joe  Call,  at  your  service,  sir  !" 

But  the  most  remarkable  feat  which  Joe  ever  perform- 
ed, was  on  the  occasion  of  an  incidental  wrestling  match, 
which  occurred  between  himself  and  another  individual, 
during  the  late  war,  at  Plattsburgh.  It  seems,  that  in 
the  British  camp  was  a  celebrated  English  bully,  whose 
massive  strength  and  great  skill,  both  as  a  pugilist  and 
wrestler,  made  him  the  terror  as  well  as  champion  of 
the  army.  Joe  happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  English 
camp  on  some  errand  or  other,  it  was  soon  noised  about, 
and  some  of  the  officers  by  chance  getting  wind  of  it, 
and  also  hearing  of  his  great  strength,  determined  to 
bring  about  a  match  between  this  Yankee  Hercules  and 
their  own  bully.  Accordingly,  having  brought  them 
together,  it  was  proposed  to  Joe  that  they  should  have 
a  "  set  to."  But  Joe,  who  was  any  thing  but  quarrel- 
some, and  whose  natural  nobility  of  character  placed 
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him  altogether  above  any  thing  of  the  kind,  perempto- 
rily declined  the  match  ;  asserting  at  the  same  time  that 
he  presumed  the  Englishman  would  throw  him  with 
the  greatest  ease,  as  he  professed  no  skill  whatever.  To 
this  the  bully  sneeringly  replied,  that  he  could  not  only 
throw  him,  but  any  other  d — d  Yankee  they  would  bring 
on.  This  fling  at  the  Yankees  nettled  Joe  at  once  ;  for 
although  conscious  of  his  own  strength,  he  cared  little 
what  taunts  might  be  applied  to  his  own  person,  yet 
when  his  nation  came  to  be  the  object  of  such  remarks, 
his  blood  boiled  at  once,  and  he  determined,  right  or 
wrong,  to  show  the  sneering  bully,  that  Yankee  prowess 
was  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  Yielding  to  his  pa- 
triotic feelings,  he  immediately  announced  his  willing- 
ness, and  they  "took  hold."  The  first  trial  was  at 
what  is  termed  "  arms  length,"  and  Joe  soon  found  that 
his  antagonist  was  no  "  carpet  knight,"  to  be  handled  in 
the  gingerly  manner  with  which  it  had  been  his  wont  to 
treat  his  "opponents  of  the  ring."  At  the  first  onset, 
Joe  was  brought  to  his  knee.  Immediately  springing 
up,  he  confessed  himself  fairly  "  filed,"  and  then  re- 
quested that  they  should  take  a  trial  at  back-hold.  To 
this  the  bully  assented.  We  have  often  heard  Joe  say, 
that  previous  to  this  time,  he  never  could  discover  any 
difference  in  the  strength  of  men  ;  but  that  now  he  felt 
he  must  exert  all  his  power.  Seizing  hold  of  his  anta- 
gonist, he  bowed  himself  with  all  his  strength,  and 
squeezed  the  vain  boaster  to  his  breast.  The  Englishman 
gave  one  shriek,  his  arms  loosed  their  hold,  his  whole 
frame  quivered,  and  when  Joe  released  him  from  his 
grasp,  the  bully  fell  with  eyes  protruding,  and  blood 
gushing  from  his  nostrils,  dead  at  his  feet ! 


THE  SHARK  SENTINEL. 


With  my  companion,  one  beautiful  afternoon,  ram- 
bling over  the  rocky  cliffs  at  the  back  of  the  island, 
(New  Providence,  W.  I.,)  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
stillness  and  the  clear  transparency  of  the  water  invited 
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us  to  bathe.  It  was  not  deep.  As  we  stood  above,  on 
the  promontory,  we  could  see  the  bottom  in  every  part. 
Under  the  headland,  which  formed  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cove,  there  was  a  cavern,  to  which,  as  the  shore  was 
steep,  there  was  no  access  but  by  swimming,  and  we  re- 
solved to  explore  it.  We  soon  reached  its  mouth,  and 
were  enchanted  with  its  romantic  grandeur  and  wild 
beauty.  It  extended,  we  found,  a  long  way  back,  and 
had  several  natural  baths,  into  all  which  we  succes- 
sively threw  ourselves ;  each  as  they  receded  further 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  being  colder  than  the 
last.  The  tide,  it  was  evident,  had  free  ingress,  and 
renewed  the  water  every  twelve  hours.  Here  we 
thoughtlessly  amused  ourselves  for  some  time. 

At  length  the  declining  sun  warned  us  that  it  was 
time  to  take  our  departure  from  the  cave,  when,  at 
no  great  distance  from  us,  we  saw  the  back  or  dorsal 
fin  of  a  monstrous  shark  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  his  whole  length  visible  beneath  it.  We  looked  at 
him  and  at  each  other  in  dismay,  hoping  that  he  would 
soon  take  his  departure,  and  go  in  search  of  other 
prey ;  but  the  rogue  swam  to  and  fro,  just  like  a  frigate 
blockading  an  enemy's  port,  and  we  felt,  I  suppose,  very 
much  as  we  used  to  make  the  French  and  Dutch  feel 
the  last  war,  at  Brest  and  the  Texel. 

The  sentinel  paraded  before  us,  about  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  in  front  of  the  cave,  tack  and  tack,  waiting  only 
to  serve  one,  if  not  both  of  us,  as  we  should  have  served 
a  shrimp  or  an  oyster.  We  had  no  intention,  however, 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  of  "  throwing  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court."  In  vain  did  we  look  for 
relief  from  other  quarters  ;  the  promontory  above  us 
was  inaccessible  ;  the  tide  was  rising,  and  the  sun 
touching  the  clear,  blue  edge  of  the  horizon. 

I,  being  the  leader,  pretended  to  a  little  knowledge  in 
ichthyology,  and  told  my  companion  that  fish  could 
hear  as  well  as  see,  and  that  therefore  the  less  we  said 
the  better  ;  and  the  sooner  we  retreated  out  of  his  sight, 
the  sooner  he  would  take  himself  off.  This  was  our 
only  chance,  and  that  a  poor  one  ;  for  the  flow  of  the 
water  would  soon  have  enabled  him  to  enter  the  cave 
10* 
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and  help  himself,  as  he  seemed  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  locale^  and  knew  that  we  had  no  mode  of  re- 
treat, but  by  the  way  we  came.  We  drew  back  out  of 
sight,  and  I  don't  know  when  I  ever  passed  a  more  un- 
pleasant quarter  of  an  hour.  A  suit  in  chancery,  or 
even  a  spring  lounge  at  Newgate,  would  have  been 
almost  a  luxury  to  what  I  felt  when  the  shades  of  night 
began  to  darken  the  mouth  of  our  cave,  and  this  in- 
fernal monster  continued  to  parade,  like  a  water-bailiff, 
before  its  door.  At  last,  not  seeing  the  shark's  fin 
above  the  water,  I  made  a  sign  to  .Charles,  that  cost 
what  it  might,  we  must  swim  for  it,  for  we  had  notice  to 
quit  by  the  tide ;  and  if  we  did  not  depart,  should  soon 
have  an  execution  in  the  house.  We  had  been  careful 
not  to  utter  a  word,  and,  silently  pressing  each  other  by 
the  hand,  we  slipped  into  the  water;  and,  recom- 
mending ourselves  to  Providence,  we  struck  out  man- 
fully. I  must  own  I  never  felt  more  assured  of  destruc- 
tion, not  even  when  I  once  swam  through  the  blood  of 

a  poor  sailor — while  the  sharks  were  eating  him for 

the  sharks  then  had  something  to  occupy  tiiem;  but 
this  one  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  look  after  us. 
We  had  the  benefit  of  his  undivided  attention. 

My  sensations  were  indescribably  horrible.  I  may 
occasionally  write  or  talk  of  the  circumstance  with 
levity,  but  whenever  I  recall  it  to  mind,  I  tremble  at 
the  bare  recollection  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  seemed  in- 
evitable. My  companion  was  not  so  expert  a  swimmer 
as  I  was,  so  that  I  distanced  him  many  feet,  when  I 
heard  him  utter  a  faint  cry.  I  turned  round,  convinced 
that  the  shark  had  seized  him,  but  it  was  not  so  ;  my 
having  left  him  so  far  behind  had  increased  his  terror, 
and  induced  him  to  draw  my  attention.  I  returned  to 
him,  held  him  up,  and  encouraged  him.  Without  this 
he  would  certainly  have  sunk  ;  he  revived  with  my 
help,  and  we  reached  the  sandy  beach  in  safety,  having 
eluded  our  enemy,  who,  when  he  neither  saw  or  heard 
us,  had,  as  I  concluded  he  would,  quitted  the  spot. 

Once  more  on  terra  firma,  we  lay  gasping  for  some 
minutes  before  we  spoke.  What  my  companion's 
thoughts  were,  I  do  not  know:  mine  were  replete  with 
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gratitude  to  God,  and  renewed  vows  of  amendment; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  think,  that  although  Charles 
had  not  so  much  room  for  reform  as  myself,  that  his 
feelings  were  perfectly  in  unison  with  my  own.  We 
never=afterwards  repeated  this  amusement,  though  we 
frequently  talked  of  our  escape  and  laughed  at  our  ter- 
rors, yet,  on  these  occasions,  our  conversation  always 
took  a  serious  turn ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  adventure  did  us  both  a  vast  deal  of 
good. 


JUSTICE  AGAINST  LAW. 

About  two  years  ago,  Gen.  Houston,  in  company 
with  two  others,  left  Nashville,  (Tenn.,)  for  Texas. 
They  traveled  several  days,  through  marshes  and  oyer 
mountains,  among  Christians  as  well  as  savages,  with- 
out any  thing  very  interesting  or  marvelous  crossing 
their  path. 

Late  one  beautiful  moonlight  evening,  they  entered  a 
village,  a  county  town  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  where 
they  took  lodgings  for  the  night.  The  news  was  very 
soon  spread  over  the  town,  that  Gov.  Houston,  from 
Tennessee,  had  taken  lodgings  at  the  hotel,  where,  in  a 
short  time,  he  was  greeted  by  judge  and  jury,  counsel 
and  client,  (the  court  being  in  session,)  by  the  accom- 
plished  female,  as  well  as  the  backwoods'  rustic,  all  ot 
whom  received  the  salutations  of  a  gentleman  and 
scholar  in  the  person  of  Gen.  Houston.  There  was  an 
old  man,  with  his  interesting  and  beautiful  daughter, 
who  seemed  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  general  more 
than  all  the  other  visitors.  There  was  an  expression 
in  the  old  man's  look,  differing  from  the  rest— he  looked 
a  language  which  said,  "  can  you  help  me  ?"  and  echo 
answered  from  the  heaving  breast  of  the  daughter,  can 
you  help  ? 

The  old  man,  many  years  ago,  had  taken  up  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  that  country,  on  which  he  settled  with 
his  young  family,  and  which,  through  industry,  he  had 
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converted  into  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  planta- 
tion, but  had,  inadvertently,  omitted  to  enter  it.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  event,  a  knowing  one  ascertaining 
that  the  old  man  could  be  ejected,  and  legally  too,  set 
to  work,  had  the  farm  entered  in  his  own  name,  got  a 
writ  of  ejectment,  had  it  served,  and  in  an  hour  the 
old  man  and  his  family  were  turned  out  of  "house  and 
home,"  almost  pennyless.  The  old  man  entered  suit 
in  the  court  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  farm,  but  hav- 
ing no  money,  he  had  no  friends!  (how  true.)  The 
general  listened  to  his  tale  of  woe,  and  intimated  that 
he  would  help  him  on  the  morrow,  as  on  that  day  the 
case  would  be  decided. 

It  was  a  delightful  morning ;  the  sun  shone  cheer- 
ingly,  but  the  old  man  scarcely  felt  his  influence. 
True,  he  thought  a  little  light  had  broken  in  on  the 
gfloom  of  his  mind — perhaps  he  may  come  to  my  help  ; 
but,  alas  !  I  have  no  money,  and  counsel  do  not  often 
labor  for  naught.  During  these  reveries,  the  court  was 
called — the  counsel  for  the  defendant  opened  an  appeal 
to  the  jury  on  the  legality  of  his  client's  claim  to  the 
farm,  and  labored  long  and  hard  in  defense  of  his 
plea ;  it  was  thought  by  some  that  his  arguments  were 
incontrovertible.  During  this  time  there  sat  the  old 
man — no  friend  to  console  him — the  governor  was  not 
there — he  had  not  been  as  good  as  his  intimation.  The 
counsel  was  about  closing  his  appeal,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  decision  would  go  against  the  plaintiff — hark  I 
a  rustling  noise  is  heard — a  move  is  in  the  crowd — a 
tall,  genteel  personage  enters.  The  old  man  lifts  his  eye 
and  recognizes  the  governor — he  steps  forward,  intro- 
duces himself  to  the  court,  volunteers  for  the  old  man 
— all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  when  the  words,  "  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury,"  fell  from  his  lips,  the  current  of 
opinion  began  to  change  ;  there  was  an  unction  in  the 
words  to  which  the  inmates  of  that  house  were  un- 
accustomed— he  proceeded  eloquently,  feelingly — his 
words  fell  on  the  listeners  like  the  rushing  of  many 
waters — the  white  handkerchiefs  of  the  ladies  were 
soon  brought  into  requisition — the  stern  jurors  were 
seen  to  throw  away  the  briny  drop— the  judge  changed 
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his  position  frequently — anon,  the  whole  house,  judge 
and  jury,  counsel  and  client,  spectators — all — were  suf- 
fused in  tears.  He  closed  his  arguments,  his  eloquent 
and  his  impressive  appeal  to  the  jury — walked  out — and 
the  jury,  without  leaving  their  box,  gave  the  old  man 
back  his  farm. 


HORRID  PUNISHMENT. 

The  following  thrilling  account  of  the  execution  of 
Robert  Francis  Damiens,  in  the  winter  of  1757,  we  take 
from  the  London  Monthly  Review,  of  the  same  year. 
Damiens  had  attempted  the  assassination  of  King  Louis 
XV.,  of  France,  from  motives  prompted  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  nurtured  by  the  enemies  of  that  prince. 
After  undergoing  mechanical  torture  until  the  ministers 
of  justice  had  wrung  from  him  the  name  of  his  accom- 
plices, he  was  stripped  for  execution. 

When  stripped,  it  was  observed  that  he  surveyed 
and  considered  all  his  body  and  limbs  with  attention, 
and  that  he  looked  round  with  firmness  on  the  vast 
concourse  of  spectators. 

Towards  five  o'clock  he  was  placed  on  the  scaffold, 
which  had  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosed 
area,  and  was  raised  about  three  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  ground  ;  the  length  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and  of 
about  the  same  breadth.  The  criminal  was  instantly 
tied,  and  afterwards  fastened  by  iron  gyves,  which  con- 
fined him  under  the  arms  and  above  the  thighs.  The 
first  torment  he  underwent  was  that  of  having  his  hand 
burnt  in  the  flame  of  brimstone  ;  the  pain  of  which 
made  him  send  forth  such  a  terrible  cry  as  might  be 
heard  a  great  way  off. 

A  moment  afterwards  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  his  hand,  without  renewing  his  cries,  and 
without  expressing  any  passion,  or  breaking  out  into 
any  imprecation.  To  this  first  torment  succeeded  that 
of  pinching  him  with  red  hot  pincers,  in  the  arms, 
thighs,  and  breasts.     At  each  pinch  he  was  heard  to 
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shriek  in  the  same  manner  as  when  his  hand  was  burnt. 
He  looked  and  gazed  at  each  wound,  and  his  cries 
ceased  as  soon  as  the  pinching  was  over.  They  after- 
wards poured  boiling  oil,  and  melted  lead  and  rosin, 
into  every  wound,  except  those  of  the  breast,  which 
produced  in  all  those  circumstances  the  same  effect  as 
the  two  first  tortures.  The  tenor  of  his  articulated 
exclamations,  at  times,  was  as  follows :  "  Strengthen 
me,  Lord  God  ;  strengthen  me  ! — Lord  God,  have  pity 
on  me  ! — O  Lord,  my  God,  what  do  I  not  suffer  ! — Lord 
God,  give  me  patience  !" 

At  length  they  proceeded  to  the  ligatures  of  his 
arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  in  order  to  dismember  them. 
This  preparation  was  very  long  and  painful,  and  drew 
new  cries  from  the  sufferer  ;  but  it  did  not  hinder  him 
from  viewing  and  considering  himself  with  a  strange 
and  singular  curiosity.  The  horses  having  been  put  to 
the  draught,  the  pulls  were  repeated  for  a  long  time, 
with  frightful  cries  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  ;  the  ex- 
tension of  whose  members  was  incredible,  and  yet 
nothing  gave  signs  of  the  dismemberment  taking  place. 
In  spite  of  the  straining  efforts  of  the  horses,  which 
were  young  and  vigorous,  and,  perhaps,  too  much  so, 
being  the  more  restive  and  unmanageable  for  drawing 
in  concert,  this  last  torment  had  now  lasted  for  more 
than  an  hour,  without  any  prospect  of  its  ending.  The 
physician  and  surgeon  certified  to  the  commissaries,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  accomplish  the  dismember- 
ment, if  the  action  of  the  horses  was  not  aided  by  cut- 
ting the  principal  sinews,  which  might,  indeed,  suffer 
a  length  of  extension,  but  not  be  separated  without  an 
amputation.  Upon  this  attestation  the  commissaries 
sent  an  order  to  the  executioner  to  make  such  an  am- 
putation, with  regard  especially  to  the  night  coming 
on,  as  it  seemed  to  them  fitting  that  the  execution 
should  be  over  before  the  close  of  the  day.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  order,  the  sinews  of  the  sufferer  were 
cut  at  the  joints  of  the  arms  and  thighs.  The  horses 
then  drew  afresh,  and,  after  several  pulls,  a  thigh  and 
arm  were  seen  to  sunder  from  the  body.  Damiens  still 
looked  at  this  painful  separation,  and  seemed  to  preserve 
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some  sense  and  knowledge  after  both  thighs  and  one 
arm  were  thus  severed  from  his  body ;  nor  was  it  till 
the  other  arm  went  away  that  he  expired.  As  soon  as 
it  was  certain  that  there  was  no  life  left,  the  body  and 
scattered  limbs  were  thrown  into  a  fire  prepared  for 
that  purpose  near  the  scaffold,  where  they  were  all  re- 
duced to  ashes. 


CHAMBERLAIN  AND  PAUGUS. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Chamberlain.  He  moved  from 
the  thick  settled  towns  near  the  sea-shore,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  wilderness  of  that  state,  far  from  anv 
settlement  or  dwelling  of  the  whites.  Here  he  built 
himself  a  cabin,  and  though  surrounded  by  hostile 
Indians  and  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  he  feared  no  dan- 
ger and  felt  no  harm.  The  roof  of  his  hut  was  hung 
about  with  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  and  he  lay  at  night  on 
the  fur  of  the  catamount  and  panther.  He  was  tall- 
higher  than  the  tallest  Indian— strong— four  of  them 
with  their  tomahawks,  were  no  match  for  him  with 
his  heavy  hatchet.  He  was  swift  of  foot— he  could 
outrun  the  moose  in  full  trot.  Artful  and  cunning  he 
entrapped  the  Indian  in  his  ambush,  and  surpassed  him 
in  traversing  the  pathless  wilds.  The  Indians  passed 
cautiously  and  harmlessly  by  the  dwelling  of  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  a  score  of  them  would  lie  still  when  thev 
watched  in  ambush,  and  suffer  him  to  go  on  unmo 
Jested,  lest  their  rifles  might  miss  his  body,  and  bring 
him  in  vengeance  upon  them  ;  for  he  valued  them  as 
lightly  as  did  Samson  the  men  of  Askelon.* 

Around  the  shores  of  the  largest  lake  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, there  dwelt,  at  that  time,  a  powerful  tribe  of  In- 
dians. Their  chief  was  Paugus.  He  was  a  savao-e  of 
giant  size  and  strength— swift,  cunning— deadly  with 
his  rifle  and  tomahawk,  and  cruel— vengeful  beyond 

*  See  Judges,  14th  chapter  and  19th  verse. 
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the  native  vengeance  of  the  Indians.  He  was  the  ter- 
ror of  man.  woman,  and  child,  along  the  frontiers,  and 
even  among  the  small  cities  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea. 
Bands  of  soldiers  had  often  penetrated  to  the  shores 
of  this  lake,  to  find  out  the  retreat  of  this  terrible  sa- 
vage, and,  if  possible,  to  slay  or  take  him  prisoner.  But 
he  was  too  cunning,  and  always  eluded  their  search ; 
though  at  one  time"  they  came  so  near  that  he  saw  the 
blaze  of  his  wigwam,  as  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  the 
smoke  of  it  curling  among  the  tree  tops  that  were  then 
above  his  head. 

Often  had  Chamberlain  sought,  in  the  Indian  battles 
he  was  engaged  in,  to  find  out  the  form  of  Paugus,  to 
make  him  the  mark  of  his  rifle,  or  to  encounter  with 
his  hatchet  the  tomahawk  of  this  fearful  warrior.  But 
they  never  had  chanced  to  meet,  although  Paugus  had 
learned  of  his  tribe  the  character  and  prowess  of  Cham- 
berlain. 

A  small  body  of  brave  men,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Lovell,  were  on  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness, in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  by  chance  passed 
near  the  dwelling  of  Chamberlain.  He  saw  them,  and 
learning  the  object  of  their  march,  he  joined  them,  and 
was  considered  by  them  all  as  a  great  addition  to  the 
strength  of  their  devoted  little  band.  They  traversed 
the  woods,  and  encountered  an  overwhelming  body  of 
Indians  near  Lovell's  Pond.  This  took  place  in  May, 
1725,  and  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  hard  fought  battles  in  the  history  of  Indian 
warfare. 

After  the  thickest  and  most  desperate  of  the  conflict 
was  over,  Chamberlain,  weary  with  fighting— thirsty 
and  faint  under  the  hot  sun— had  retired  to  the  edge  of 
the  pond  to  drink  and  to  wash  out  his  gun,  which  had 
grown  so  foul  with  frequent  firing  that  at  last  he  could 
not  make  it  go  off.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there, 
when  lo,  from  the  thicket,  at  a  short  distance  from  him, 
emerged  the  stately  figure  of  Paugus,  ^covered  over 
with  dust  and  blood,  making  his  way  to  the  water. 

The  warriors  at  once  knew  each  other.  Chamber- 
lain's gun  was  useless,  and  he  thought  of  rushing  upon 
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Paugus,  with  his  hatchet,  before  he  could  load  his 
rifle;  but  the  Indian's  gun  was  in  the  same  condition 
with  his  own,  and  he  had  come  to  the  pond  to  quench 
his  thirst,  and  hastily  scour  out  his  foul  rifle.  The 
condition  of  their  guns  became  immediately  known  to 
the  warriors,  and  they  mutually  agreed  not  to  attack 
each  other  till  they  had  washed  them  out,  and  both 
were  ready  to  begin  to  load.  They  slowly,  and  with 
equal  movements,  cleansed  their  guns,  and  took  their 
stations  on  the  outer  border  of  the  beach. 

"Now,  Paugus,"  said  Chamberlain,  "I'll  have  you," 
and  with  the  quickness  and  steadiness  of  an  old  hun- 
ter, sprang  to  loading  his  rifle.  "  Na,  na,"  replied  Pau- 
gus, "  me  have  you — me  kill  you  quick" — and  he  han- 
dled his  gun  with  a  dexterity  that  made  the  bold  heart 
of  Chamberlain  beat  fast,  and  he  almost  raised  his  eyes 
to  take  his  last  look  upon  the  sun.  They  rammed  their 
cartridges  ;  and  each  at  the  same  instant  cast  his  ram- 
rod upon  the  sand  ;  "I'll  have  you,  Paugus,"  shouted 
Chamberlain,  as  he  almost  resolved  to  rush  upon  the 
savage  with  the  britch  of  his  rifle,  lest  he  should  re- 
ceive his  bullet  before  he  could  load.  The  woods 
across  the  pond  echoed  back  the  sound.  Paugus  trem- 
bled as  he  applied  his  powder-horn  to  the  priming. 
Chamberlain  struck  his  gun  britch  violently  upon  the 
ground — the  rifle  "  -primed  herself — he  aimed — and 
his  bullet  whistled  through  the  heart  of  Paugus.  He 
fell,  and  as  he  went  down,  the  ball  from  the  mouth  of 
his  ascending  rifle  touched  the  hair  upon  the  top  of 
Chamberlain's  head,  and  passed  off  into  the  bordering 
wilderness,  without  avenging  the  death  of  its  dreadful 
master. 

Chamberlain,  after  recovering  from  the  shock  of  such 
a  fearful  and  imminent  encounter,  cast  a  look  upon  the 
fallen  savage.  The  paleness  of  death  had  come  over 
his  copper-colored  forehead.  He  seized  upon  his  rifle, 
bullet-pouch,  and  powder-horn,  left  him  on  the  leafy 
sand,  and  sought  again  the  lessened  ranks  of  the  white 
men,  as  they  wearily  defended  themselves  against  the 
encircling  savages.  He  shouted  to  them  of  the  fall  of 
Paugus.  The  Indians  looked  about  them — the  tall 
11 
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figure  of  their  chief  was  nowhere  in  sight.  In  grief 
and  despair  they  ceased  their  fire,  and  withdrew  into 
the  woods,  leaving  Chamberlain,  and  the  few  who  sur- 
vived the  conflict,  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  distant 
settlement. 


MASSACRE  OF  MAJOR  DADE'S  DETACHMENT. 

In  the  chain  of  events  connected  with  that  ill-fated 
expedition,  where  the  gallant  Major  Dade  and  his  brave 
band  of  officers  and  soldiers  met  their  melancholy  fate, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  change  which  occurred 
in  the  command  of  this  ill-fated  defachment,  since  it 
shows  the  noble  and  generous  impulses  of  his  heart,  and 
is  so  perfectly  characteristic  of  Major  Dade.  From  his 
company  the  two  companies  of  Captain  Fraser  and 
Gardiner  were  made  up.  Captain  Gardiner's  lady  was 
exceedingly  ill,  and  it  was  much  feared  that  if  he  then 
left  her  she  would  die.  He  however  made  every  pre- 
paration for  a  start,  and  was  present  at  reveille,  De- 
cember, 1835,  and  mounted  his  horse  in  front  of  the 
detachment.  At  this  juncture,  Major  Dade  voluntarily 
proposed  to  Major  Bel  ton,  the  commanding  officer  at  the 
post,  that  he  (Dade)  should  take  Captain  Gardiner's 
place.  This  proposition  was  immediately  accepted, 
and  on  the  24th  of  December,  1835,  the  detachment 
moved  on.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far,  Captain 
Gardiner  ascertained  that  the  transport  schooner  Motto 
was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  Key  West,  where  Mrs. 
Gardiner's  father  and  children  were  ;  he  concluded  to 
place  Mrs.  Gardiner  on  board  the  vessel,  and  gratify  his 
wishes  by  going  with  his  company.  He  soon  after 
joined  it,  but  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  now 
stood  to  Major  Dade,  induced  him  to  let  the  latter  con- 
tinue in  command. 

The  oxen  which  drew  the  field  piece  having  broken 
down  when  only  fourteen  miles  from  Fort  Brooke,  the 
command  proceeded  to  a  branch  of  the  Hillsborough 
river,  six  miles  from  the  fort,  and  there  encamped  for 
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the  night ;  from  that  place  Major  Dade  sent  an  express 
to  Major  Belton,  and  requested  him  to  forward  the  field 
piece  as  soon  as  possible.  Horses  were  therefore  imme- 
diately purchased,  and  the  piece  reached  the  column 
that  night  about  nine  o'clock.  Taking  up  the  line  of 
march  "on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  they  reached  the 
Hillsborough  river,  but  found  the  bridge  had  been 
burnt  and  destroyed,  and  they  encamped  there  until  the 
morning.  The  difficulty  of  crossing  here  retarded  their 
movements  very  much,  and  on  the  26th,  they  made  but 
six  miles.  On  the  27th,  they  crossed  the  Big  and  Little 
Ouithlacoochee  rivers,  and  encamped  about  three  miles 
north  of  the  latter  branch.  Up  to  this  time  Major  Dade, 
being  aware  that  the  enemy  was  continually  watching 
his  movements,  had  adopted  every  precaution  against 
surprise  or  attack  at  night,  by  throwing  up  a  small 
breastwork.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  ill- 
fated  party  were  again  in  motion,  and  when  about  four 
miles  from  their  last  camp,  the  advanced  guard  passed 
a  plat  of  high  grass,  and  having  reached  a  thick  cluster 
of  palmettos,  about  fifty  yards  beyond  the  grass,  a  very 
heavy  and  destructive  fire  was  opened  upon  them  by 
the  unseen  enemy,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards, 
which  literally  mowed  them  down,  and  threw  the  main 
column  into  the  greatest  confusion.  Soon  recovering, 
however,  on  observing  the  enemy  rise  in  front  of  them, 
they  made  a  charge,  and  plied  their  fire  so  unerringly, 
that  the  Indians  gave  way,  but  not  until  muskets  were 
clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used,  and  the  combatants 
were  clenched ;  they  were  finally  driven  off  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Major  Dade  having  fallen  dead  on 
the  first  fire,  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain  Gar- 
diner, and  as  he  discovered  the  Indians  gathering  again 
about  half  a  mile  off,  he  directed  a  breastwork  to  be 
thrown  up  for  their  protection  ;  but  the  enemy  allowed 
them  so  little  time  that  it  was  necessarily  very  low  (only 
two  and  a  half  feet  high)  and  imperfect.  The  Indians 
being  reinforced,  and  having  stationed  about  a  hundred 
of  their  mounted  warriors  on  the  opposite  side,  to  cut  off 
retreat,  they  slowly  and  cautiously  advanced  to  a  second 
attack,  yelling  and  whooping  in  so  terrific  a  manner  as 
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to  drown  the  reports  of  the  fire-arms.  The  troops  soon 
began  to  make  their  great  gun  speak,  which  at  first  kept 
the  enemy  at  bay,  but  soon  surrounding  the  little  breast- 
work, they  shot  down  every  man  who  attempted  to  work 
the  gun,  so  that  it  was  rendered  almost  useless  to  them. 
One  by  one  these  brave  and  heroic  men  fell  by  each 
other's  side,  in  the  gallant  execution  of  their  duty  to 
their  country.  Being  obliged  by  the  ineffective  field- 
work  to  lay  down  to  load  and  fire,  the  poor  fellows  la- 
bored under  great  disadvantages,  as,  in  the  haste  with 
which  the  work  was  constructed,  they  selected  the  low- 
est spot  about  that  part,  and  consequently  gave  the  ene- 
my doubly  the  advantage  over  them.  Major  Dade, 
Captain  Fraser,  and  nearly  every  man  of  the  advance 
guard,  fell  dead  on  the  first  volley,  besides  a  number  of 
the  main  column.  Lieutenant  Mudge  received  a  mortal 
wound  the  first  fire,  and,  on  gaining  the  breastwork, 
breathed  his  last.  Lieutenant  Keayes  had  both  arms 
broken,  also  on  the  first  attack  ;  and  one  of  the  men 
bound  them  up  with  a  handkerchief,  and  placed  him 
against  a  tree  near  the  breastwork,  where  he  was  soon 
after  tomahawked  by  a  negro.  Lieutenant  Henderson 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  left  arm,  but  he  hero- 
ically stuck  to  the  fight,  and  fired  thirty  or  forty  shots 
before  he  died.  Dr.  Gatlin  posted  himself  behind  a  log 
in  the  centre  of  the  work,  and  exclaimed  that  he  had 
four  barrels  for  them  ;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  soon  ceased 
to  use  them,  as  he  was  shot  early  in  the  second  attack. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  poor  Gardiner  received 
his  death  shot  in  the  breast,  outside  of  the  enclosure, 
and  fell  close  to  Lieutenant  Mudge  ;  the  command  of 
the  little  party  then  fell  on  Lieutenant  Bassinger,  who 
observed,  on  seeing  Captain  Gardiner  fall,  "  I  am  the 
only  officer  left,  boys ;  we  must  do  the  best  we  can/' 
He  continued  at  his  post  about  an  hour  after  Gardiner's 
death,  when  he  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh,  which 
brought  him  down.  Shortly  after  this  their  ammunition 
gave  out,  and  the  Indians  broke  into  the  enclosure,  and 
every  man  was  either  killed,  or  so  badly  wounded  as  to 
be  unable  to  make  resistance.  They  carried  off  all  the 
military  stores  and  fire-arms,  except  the  field  piece,  which 
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they  spiked  and  conveyed  to  the  pond,  and  whatever 
else  would  be  of  service  to  them,  and  retreated.  Some 
time  after  the  Indians  left,  the  negroes  came  inside  of 
the  breastwork  and  began  to  mutilate  the  bodies  of 
those  who  showed  the  least  signs  of  life,  when  Bassin- 
ger  sprang  upon  his  feet  and  implored  them  to  spare 
him;  they  heeded  not  his  supplications,  but  struck 
him  down  with  their  hatchets,  cut  open  his  breast  and 
tore  out  his  heart  and  lungs  :  such  is  the  report  of 
Clarke,  the  only  survivor.  However,  I  must  confess 
that  the  appearance  of  the  body  on  the  20th  of  Februa- 
ry did  not  seem  to  indicate  that  such  violence  had  been 
committed  on  him,  although  one  of  the  slain  (a  private) 
was  found  in  a  truly  revolting  condition — a  part  of  his 
body  had  been  cut  off  and  crammed  into  his  mouth  ! 
The  negroes  stripped  all  the  officers  and  some  of  the 
men  of  their  clothing,  but  left  many  valuables  upon 
their  persons,  which  were  discovered  upon  examination 
by  Major  Mountfort,  of  General  Gaines'  command,  and 
an  account  carefully  taken  by  the  major,  in  order  to 
transfer  the  articles  respectively  to  the  deceased's 
relatives. 

Private  John  Thomas  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  the  fol- 
lowing day,  having  been  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and 
made  his  escape  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  On 
the  31st,  Private  Ranson  Clarke,  the  only  present  survi- 
vor, returned  to  Fort  Brooke  with  five  severe  wounds  : 
one  in  the  right  shoulder,  one  in  the  right  thigh,  one 
near  the  right  temple,  one  in  the  arm,  and  another  in 
his  back.  This  is  the  second  miraculous  escape  which 
this  individual  has  made.  He  was  the  only  survivor  of 
a  whole  boat's  crew,  who,  with  Lieutenant  Chandler,  of 
Fort  Morgan,  was  drowned  in  Mobile  Bay,  by  the  capsi- 
zing of  a  boat  in  January,  1835.  He  is  now  pensioned 
by  the  government  with  the  pitiful  sum  of  eight  dollars 
fer  month  !  Another  private,  by  the  name  of  Sprague, 
followed  the  day  after  Clarke,  and  brought  a  cleft  stick 
which  he  found  stuck  in  a  creek,  to  which  was  fastened 
a  note  from  Captain  Fraser  to  Major  Mountfort.  As  if 
dreading  a  lamentable  end,  he  stated  that  they  were  be- 
set by  the  enemy  every  night,  and  were  pushing  on. 
11* 
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The  sufferings  of  Clarke  and  Sprague,  particularly 
of  the  former,  must  have  been  most  excruciating. 
Clarke  says  he  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees,  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  way,  having  traveled  the  sixty-five 
miles  in  about  the  same  number  of  hours. 

The  force  of  the  Indians  could  not  have  been  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  I  judge  of 
from  the  extent  of  ground  which  they  must  have  cover- 
ed while  in  ambush.  Thomas  estimated  them  at  four 
hundred  ;  Clarke's  estimates  vary  from  six  hundred  to 
one  thousand  ;  and  Sprague  thinks  there  were  from  five 
to  eight  hundred. 

The   attack  was  made  about  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
continued  with  little  or  no  intermission,  save  that  after 
the  first  repulsion,  until  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
P.  M.     The  chosen  ground  of  the  Indians  seemed  to 
be  very  injudicious,  being  an  open  pine  woods,  with 
very  little  undergrowth,  and  excepting  the  grass  and 
palmettos,  on  the  riffht  of  the  road,  afforded  them  no 
shelter.     But  they  well  knew  of  the  small  force  against 
which  they  were  to  contend,  and  their  object  in  select- 
ing that  ground  was  to  massacre  the  whole  party,  and 
not  leave  one  to  tell  the  sad  tale  of  their  destruction  ; 
whereas,  if   they  had  attacked  in  a  thick  and  dense 
country,  many  would  have  escaped.     Wahoo  Swamp, 
the  residence  of  Jumper  and  his  people,  was  four  miles 
west,  and  Pilaklakaha,  the  home  of  Micanopy,  was  four 
miles  east  from  the  massacre  ground  ;  but  these  towns 
were  deserted  immediately  succeeding  the  murder  of 
Charley  Amathla. 

In  the  following  February,  an  expedition  under  Gen- 
eral Gaines,  on  their  route  to  attack  the  hostile  Indians 
at  Alpea  river,  visited  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ill- 
fated  party  of  Dade.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the 
appearance  of  large  flocks  of  vultures  but  too  plainly 
foretold  the  approach  of  the  army  to  the  sad  spot  of 
slaughter.  The  advanced  guard  having  passed  the 
battle  o-round  without  halting  the  generarand  his  staff 
came  upon  one  of  the  most  appalling  and  affecting 
scenes  that  the  human  eye  ever  beheld.  A  short  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  of  the  little  field  work,  lay  a  few  bro- 
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ken  cartridge  boxes,  fragments  of  clothing,  here  and 
there  a  shoe  or  an  old  straw  hat,  which  perhaps  had 
been  exchanged  for  a  military  cap ;  then  a  cart  partly 
burnt,  with  the  oxen  still  yoked  lying  dead  near  it ;  a 
horse  had  fallen  a  little  to  the  right,  and  here  also  a  few 
bones  of  the  hapless  beings  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun  ; 
while  the  scene  within,  and  beyond  the  triangular  en- 
closure, baffles  all  description.  One  would  involunta- 
rily turn  aside  from  the  horrible  picture,  to  shed  a  tear 
of  sorrow,  and  "  wish  that  he  had  nothing  known  or 
nothing  seen."  From  the  positions  in  which  the  bodies 
of  this  devoted  little  band  were  found,  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  been  shot  down  in  the  faithful  execution 
of  their  duty ;  their  bodies  were  stretched  with  striking 
regularity  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Indians  touched  them  after  the 
battle,  except  to  take  some  few  scalps  and  to  divest  the 
officers  of  their  coats.  A  short  distance  further,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  was  the  advanced  guard,  about 
twenty-eight  in  number,  and  immediately  in  the  rear 
lay  the  remains  of  poor  Dade,  while  a  few  feet  to  the 
right,  in  the  rear,  was  that  of  the  estimable  Captain 
Fraser.  To  guard  against  surprise,  our  troops  had  been 
immediately  formed  into  a  quadrangular  line,  and  soon 
after,  a  detail  of  the  regulars  commenced  the  pleasing 
though  mournful  task,  of  consigning  the  remains  of 
their  mutilated  brethren  in  arms  to  the  earth.  Within 
the  enclosure  two  large  graves  were  dug,  into  which 
the  bodies  of  ninety-eight  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  were  placed,  and  outside  of  the  northeast 
angle  of  the  work,  another  grave  received  the  bodies  of 
eight  officers,  at  the  head  of  which,  the  field  piece,  which 
had  been  spiked  and  concealed  by  the  enemy,  but  recov- 
ered, was  planted  vertically.  The  regular  troops,  form- 
ed into  two  columns  and  led  by  the  immediate  friends  of 
the  deceased  officers,  then  moved,  with  reversed  arms, 
in  opposite  directions,  three  times  around  the  breast- 
work, while  the  bands  played  the  Dead  March, 
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POE,  AND  TWO  INDIANS. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  revolution  that  a  party 
of  six  or  seven  Wyandot  Indians  crossed  over  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  fifty  miles  below  Pittsburg, 
and  in  their  hostile  excursions  among  the  early  settlers, 
killed  an  old  man,  whom  they  found  alone  in  one  of 
the  houses  which  they  plundered.  The  news  soon 
spread  among  the  white  people ;  seven  or  eight  of 
whom  seized  their  rifles  and  pursued  the  marauders. 
In  this  party  were  two  brothers,  named  Adam  and 
Andrew  Poe,  strong  and  active  men,  and  much  respected 
in  the  settlement.  They  followed  up  the  chase  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  found  themselves,  as  they 
expected,  upon  the  right  track.  The  Indians  could  now 
be  easily  followed  by  their  traces  on  the  dew.  The 
print  of  one  very  large  foot  was  seen,  and  it  was  thus 
known  that  a  famous  Indian,  of  uncommon  size  and 
strength,  must  be  of  the  party.  The  track  led  to  the 
river.  The  whites  followed  it  directly,  Adam  Poe  ex- 
cepted ;  who,  fearing  that  they  might  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, broke  off  from  the  rest.  His  intention  was  to 
creep  along  the  edge  of  the  bank  under  cover  of  the 
trees  and  bushes,  and  to  fall  upon  the  savages  so  sud- 
denly, that  he  might  get  them  between  his  own  fire  and 
that  of  his  companions.  At  the  point  where  he  sus- 
pected they  were,  he  saw  the  rafts  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  push  before  them  when  they  swam  the 
river,  and  on  which  they  placed  their  blankets,  toma- 
hawks, and  guns.  The  Indians  themselves  he  could 
not  see,  and  was  obliged  to  go  partly  down  the  bank  to 
get  a  shot  at  them.  As  he  descended  with  his  rifle 
cocked,  he  discovered  two — the  celebrated  large  Indian 
and  a  smaller  one — separated  from  the  others,  and  hold- 
ing their  rifles  also  cocked  in  their  hands.  He  took 
aim  at  the  large  one,  but  his  rifle  snapped,  without  giv- 
ing the  intended  fire.  The  Indians  turned  instantly  at 
the  sound.  Poe  was  too  near  them  to  retreat,  and  had 
not  time  to  cock  and  take  aim  again.  Suddenly  he 
leaped  down  upon  them,  and  caught  the  large  Indian 
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by  the  clothes  on  his  breast,  and  the  small  one  by- 
throwing  an  arm  round  his  neck  :  they  all  fell  together, 
but  Poe  was  uppermost.  While  he  was  struggling  to 
keep  down  the  large  Indian,  the  small  one,  at  a  word 
spoken  by  his  fellow-savage,  slipped  his  neck  out  of 
Poe's  embrace,  and  ran  to  the  raft  for  a  tomahawk. 
The  large  Indian,  at  this  moment,  threw  his  arms 
about  Poe's  body,  and  held  him  fast,  that  the  other 
might  come  up  and  kill  him.  Poe  watched  the  ap- 
proach and  the  descending  arm  of  the  small  Indian  so 
well,  that  at  the  instant  of  the  intended  stroke  he  raised 
his  foot,  and  by  a  vigorous  and  skillful  blow,  knocked 
the  tomahawk  from  the  assailant's  hand.  At  this,  the 
large  Indian  cried  out  with  an  exclamation  of  contempt 
for  the  small  one.  The  latter,  however,  caught  his 
tomahawk  again,  and  approached  more  cautiously,  wa- 
ving his  arm  up  and  down  with  mock  blows,  to  deceive 
Poe  as  to  the  stroke  which  was  intended  to  be  real  and 
fatal.  Poe,  however,  was  so  vigilant  and  active  that  he 
averted  the  tomahawk  from  his  head,  and  received 
it  upon  his  wrist  with  a  considerable  wound,  deep 
enough  to  cripple,  but  not  entirely  to  destroy  the  use  of 
his  hand.  In  this  crisis  of  peril  he  made  a  violent 
effort,  and  broke  loose  from  the  large  Indian.  He 
snatched  a  rifle,  and  shot  the  small  one  as  he  ran  up  a 
third  time  with  his  lifted  tomahawk.  The  large  In- 
dian was  now  on  his  feet,  and  grasping  Poe  by  the 
shoulder  and  the  leg,  hurled  him  in  the  air,  heels 
over  head,  upon  the  shore.  Poe  instantly  rose,  and 
a  new  and  more  desperate  struggle  ensued.  The 
bank  was  slippery,  and  they  fell  into  the  water,  when 
each  strove  to  drown  the  other.  Their  efforts  were 
long  and  doubtful,  each  alternately  under  and  half 
strangled  ;  until  Poe,  fortunately,  grasped  with  his  un- 
wounded  hand  the  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  scalp  of  the 
Indian,  and  forced  his  head  int€>  the  water.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  decisive  of  his  fate,  for  soon  he  manifested 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  drowning  man,  bewildered  in  the 
moment  of  death.  Poe  relaxed  his  hold,  and  discov- 
ered too  late  the  stratagem.  The  Indian  was  instantly 
upon  his  feet  again,  and  engaged  anew  in  the  fierce 
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contest  for  victory  and  life.  They  were  naturally  car- 
ried further  into  the  stream,  and  the  current  becoming" 
stronger,  bore  them  beyond  their  depth.  They  were 
now  compelled  to  loosen  their  hold  upon  each  other, 
and  to  swim  for  mutual  safety.  Both  sought  the  shore 
to  seize  a  gun  ;  but  the  Indian  was  the  best  swimmer, 
and  gained  it  first.  Poe  then  turned  immediately  back 
into  the  water,  to  avoid  a  greater  danger — meaning  to 
dive,  if  possible,  to  escape  the  fire.  Fortunately  for 
him,  the  Indian  caught  up  the  rifle  which  had  been  dis- 
charged into  the  breast  of  the  smaller  savage.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  Poe's  brother  Andrew  presented  him- 
self. He  had  just  left  the  party  who  had  been  in  pur- 
suit of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  had  killed  all  but 
one  of  them  at  the  expense  of  three  of  their  own  lives. 
He  had  heard  that  Adam  was  in  great  peril,  and  alone 
in  a  fight  with  two  against  him  ;  for  one  of  the  whites 
had  mistaken  Adam  in  the  water  with  his  bloody  hand 
for  a  wounded  Indian,  and  fired  a  bullet  into  his 
shoulder.  Adam  now  cried  out  to  his  brother  to  kill 
the  big  Indian  on  the  shore;  but  Andrew's  gun  had 
been  discharged,  and  was  not  again  loaded.  The  con- 
test was  now  between  the  savage  and  Andrew..  Each 
labored  to  load  his  rifle  first.  The  Indian,  after  putting 
in  his  powder,  and  hurrying  his  motions  to  force  down 
the  ball  drew  out  his  ramrod  with  such  violence  as  to 
throw  it  some  yards  into  the  water.  While  he  ran  to 
pick  it  up,  Andrew  gained  an  advantage,  as  the  Indian 
had  still  to  ram  his  bullet  home.  But  a  hair  Avould 
have  turned  the  scale  ;  for  the  savage  was  just  raising 
his  gun  to  his  eye  with  unerring  aim,  when  he  received 
the  fatal  fire  of  the  backwoodsman.  Andrew  then 
jumped  into  the  river  to  assist  his  wounded  brother  to 
the  shore  ;  but  Adam,  thinking  more  of  carrying  the 
big  Indian  home,  as  a  trophy,  than  of  his  own  wounds, 
urged  Andrew  to  go  back  and  prevent  the  struggling 
savage  from  rolling  himself  into  the  current  and  esca- 
ping. Andrew,  however,  was  too  solicitous  for  the  fate 
of  Adam  to  allow  him  to  obey  ;  and  the  high-souled 
Wyandot,  jealous  of  his  honor  as  a  warrior,  even  in 
death,  and  knowing  well  the  intention  of  his  white  con- 
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querors,  succeeded  in  retaining  life  and  action  long 
enough  to  reach  the  current,  by  which  his  dead  body- 
was  swept  down  beyond  the  chance  of  pursuit. 


ASCENDING  MOUNT  BLANC. 

Every  one  who  has  studied  geography,  knows  that 
Mount  Blanc,  or  White  Mountain,  (so  called  because 
always  covered  with  snow,)  on  the  borders  of  Switzer- 
land, is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe.  It  is  15,666 
feet,  or  about  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea :  and  two  and  a  quarter  above  the  valleys 
that  surround  it.  The  top  of  this  peak  may  be  seen 
about  150  miles.  The  highest  part  is  a  small  ridge 
about  six  feet  wide,  called  the  dromedary's  back. 

Up  this  mountain  many  parties  of  travelers  have 
climbed,  amid  snow  and  ice,  and  the  greatest  peril ;  and 
in  these  foolish  expeditions  many  lives  are  lost.  Among 
the  more  striking  accounts  of  climbing  this  dangerous 
mountain,  is  that  of  Dr.  Raffles,  who  ascended  it  in 
1817,  and  whose  story  is  as  follows. 

The  ascent  is  exceedingly  steep,  and  is  frequently 
made  in  part  upon  mules  ;  but  we  performed  the  whole 
on  foot.  Our  guide  was  Michael  Ferrez,  one  of  those 
who  accompanied  M.  de  Saussure  in  his  first  ascent  to 
Mount  Blanc,  a  robust,  careful,  civil,  and  intelligent  man, 
to  whose  assistance  and  information  we  were  greatly 
indebted.  At  the  commencement  of  the  expedition,  we 
were  each  furnished  with  a  long  pole,  with  a  spike  at  the 
end,  for  which  we  found  abundant  use  before  our  return. 

In  our  ascent  we  observed  the  ruin  which  had  been 
wrought  by  many  avalanches,  while  our  ears  were 
assailed  by  the  thunders  of  others,  occurring  in  higher 
districts  of  the  mountains,  and  out  of  our  sight.  Trees 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  withered  branches  and  blasted 
trunks,  were  scattered  in  every  direction  round  us,  and 
sometimes  a  considerable  space  was  completely  cleared 
by  one  of  these  tremendous  agents  of  destruction.  An 
avalanche  (great  mass  of  ice)  that  fell  about  two  hundred 
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years  ago,  completely  buried  the  principal  village  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  inhabitants  who  escaped,  removed  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Arve,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley, and  built  the  present  village  of  Chamouni,  or  the 
priory. 

The  higher  we  ascended,  the  more  steep  and  difficult 
the  way  became,  and  we  began  to  find  the  poles  with 
which  the  guide  had  furnished  us  of  considerable  service. 
His  mode  of  using  them,  however,  was  very  different 
from  that  which  my  previous  habits  suggested.  He 
taught  us  to  hold  them  with  both  hands,  resting  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
clining the  figure  towards  the  face  of  the  mountain.  In 
this  case,  a  false  step  would  have  been  less  dangerous 
than  if  the  inclination  of  the  body  had  been  towards  the 
valley.  But  soon  their  assistance  became  absolutely 
essential,  when  we  reached  the  shoots  or  rivers  of  frozen 
snow  that,  towards  its  summit,  descend  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  and  over  which  the  traveler  must  pass. 
The  danger  here  was  certainly  considerable,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ice  being  extremely  steep,  and  the  surface 
perfectly  smooth  ;  one  false  step  would  have  been  inevi- 
table destruction. 

Our  guide  crossed  first,  making  holes  for  our  feet  with 
his  own.  He  then  returned,  and  taking  one  at  a  time  by 
the  left  hand,  while  the  right  grasped  the  pole  which  was 
to  preserve  the  balance  true,  directed  us  to  look  neither 
above,  nor  on  one  side,  but  only  at  our  feet ;  for  if  we 
stumbled,  and  touched  the  ice  with  any  part  of  the  body 
but  the  foot,  nothing  could  save  us  from  being  precipi- 
tated down  the  ice,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks,  or  the 
stumps  of  trees  below. 

You  may  be  sure  we  implicitly  followed  his  directions, 
and  having  passed  the  first  in  safety,  the  rest,  for  there 
were  several,  appeared  less  formidable  ;  while  the  danger 
was  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  we  ac- 
quired. Ladies,  however,  frequently  cross  these  icy 
shoots,  supported  and  defended  from  danger  by  two  poles, 
which  pass  under  the  arms,  and  are  carried  by  two  guides 
in  the  manner  of  a  sedan  chair.     In  this  way  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Admiral  Navarre  passed,  two  days  before  us,  being 
the  first  heroine  who  had  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
Montanvert,  this  season. 

Upon  one  of  these  shoots,  our  guide  showecffis  the 
way  in  which  Mons.  de  Saussure  and.  his  party  descended 
from  Mount  Blanc.  It  was  an  interesting,  but  somewhat 
terrific  exhibition,  and  by  no  means  adapted  to  spectators, 
much  less  to  practitioners,  of  delicate  nerves.  He  as- 
cended the  mountain,  and  got  upon  the  shoot  of  ice. 
about  a  hundred  feet  above  us,  and  planting  his  heels 
firmly  in  the  frozen  snow,  he  placed  his  pole  under  his 
right  arm,  leaned  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  upon  it, 
and  then  starting  down  the  shoot,  he  passed  us  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow  from  a  bow — his  body  almost  in  a 
sitting  posture,  his  heels  and  the  spiked  end  of  the  pole 
alone  touching  the  ice,  and  deeply  indenting  it. 

The  effect  was  horrible.  It  seemed  impossible  that  he 
should  ever  recover  himself.  But,  to  our  astonishment, 
we  soon  perceived  him  slacken  his  pace,  turn  himself 
round,  with  all  the  ease  of  an  experienced  skater,  and, 
leaving  the  ice,  walk  towards  us  without  any  appearance 
of  alarm  or  fatigue.  In  this  way,  he  said,  they  descended 
many  miles  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes. 

We,  inhabitants  of  cities  and  plains,  should  be  long  in 
learning  such  a  dangerous  art.  My  companion,  how- 
ever, from  his  familiarity  with  perilous  exploits  at  sea, 
was  far  less  apprehensive  of  danger  in  these  icy  expedi- 
tions, than  myself;  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  be- 
nevolent anxiety  with  which  the  guide,  who  was  helping 
me  across  one  of  the  sheets  of  ice,  cried  out  to  him,  (in 
French,)  "  J'ai  crainte  pour  vous,"  when  he  saw  him  fear- 
lessly following  us,  with  no  assistance  but  his  pole. 

The  carefulness  of  the  guides  is  very  great.  Every 
consideration,  indeed,  conspires  to  make  them  cautious. 
The  lives  of  travelers  are  committed  to  them,  and  their 
bread  depends  upon  the  safety  with  which  they  conduct 
them.  I  believe  no  accident  was  ever  known  to  happen, 
where  the  party  had  an  accredited  guide,  and  followed 
his  directions.  Those  who  will  go  alone,  or  act  inde- 
pendently, must  take  the  consequences,  and  they  have 
often  been  calamitous  and  fatal. 
12 
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FOOLISH  FRIGHT. 

A  story  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Vernon  : — I  was 
coming  home  one  night  on  horseback,  from  a  visit  that 
I  had  just  been  making  to  a  number  of  neighboring  vil- 
lages, where  I  had  quartered  my  recruits.  There  had 
fallen  a  great  deal  of  rain  that  day,  since  noon,  and 
during  all  the  evening,  which  had  broken  up  the  road, 
and  it  was  raining  still  with  the  same  violence ;  but 
being  forced  to  join  my  company  the  next  morning,  I  set 
out,  provided  with  a  lantern,  having  to  pass  a  narrow 
defile  between  two  mountains. 

I  had  just  cleared  the  defile,  when  a  gust  of  wind 
took  off  my  hat,  and  carried  it  so  far,  that  I  despaired  of 
recovering  it  again,  and  therefore  gave  up  the  matter. 
By  great  good  fortune,  I  had  on  a  large  scarlet  cloak.  I 
covered  up  my  head  and  shoulders  with  it,  leaving  no- 
thing but  a  little  hole  to  see  my  way  and  breathe  through ; 
and  for  fear  the  wind  should  take  a  fancy  to  my  cloak  as 
well  as  hat,  I  passed  my  right  arm  across  my  body  to 
secure  it,  so  that  riding  on  in  this  position,  you  may  easily 
perceive  that  my  lantern,  which  I  held  in  my  right  hand, 
was  under  my  left  shoulder. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  village,  on  a  hill,  I  met  three 
travelers^  who  no  sooner  saw  me,  than  they  ran  away, 
as  if  they  were  possessed.  For  my  part,  I  went  on  with 
a  gallop,  and  when  come  into  the  town,  alighted  at  an 
inn,  where  I  designed  to  rest  myself  a  little ;  but  soon 
after,  who  should  enter  but  my  three  poltroons,  as  pale 
as  death  itself.  They  told  the  landlord  and  his  people, 
trembling  as  they  spoke,  that  on  the  road  they  had  en- 
countered a  great  figure  of  a  man  all  over  blood,  whose 
head  was  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and  to  increase  the  wonder, 
it  was  placed  beneath  his  shoulder.  He  was  mounted  on 
a  dreadful  horse,  said  they,  quite  black  before,  and  gray 
behind,  which,  notwithstanding  it  was  lame,  he  spurred 
and  whipped  right  up  the  mountain  with  extraordinary 
swiftness. 

Here  they  ended  their  relation.  They  had  taken  care 
to  spread  the  alarm  as  they  were  flying  from  this  won- 
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drous  apparition,  and  the  people  had  come  with  them  to 
the  inn  in  such  a  drove,  that  upwards  of  a  hundred  were 
all  squeezed  together,  opening  their  mouths  and  ears  at 
this  tremendous  story. 

To  make  up  in  some  sort  for  my  dismal  journey,  1 
resolved  to  laugh  a  little  and  be  merry  at  their  cost,  in- 
tending at  the  same  time  to  cure  them  of  such  frights,  by 
showing  them  their  folly  in  the  present  instance. 

With  this  view  I  mounted  my  horse  again  behind  the 
inn,  went  round  about,  till  I  had  rode  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile ;  then  turning,  I  disposed  of  my  accoutrements, 
that  is  to  say,  my  cloak  and  lantern,  as  before,  and  on  I 
came  upon  a  gallop  towards  the  inn.  You  should  have 
seen  the  frighted  mob  of  villagers,  how  they  hid  their 
faces  at  the  sight,  and  crowded  into  the  passage.  There 
was  no  one  but  the  host  that  had  courage  to  remain  and 
keep  his  eye  upon  me.  I  was  now  before  the  door,  on 
which  I  shifted  the  position  of  my  lantern,  let  my  cloak 
drop  down  upon  my  shoulders,  and  appeared  the  same 
figure  he  had  seen  me  by  his  kitchen  fire. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  could  bring  the 
simple  people  from  their  terror,  who  had  crowded  in  for 
safety ;  the  three  travelers  in  particular,  as  the  first  im- 
pression was  still  strong  within  them,  could  not  credit 
what  they  saw.  We  finished  by  a  hearty  laugh  at  their 
expense,  and  talking  of  the  man  whose  head  was  like  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  placed  beneath  his  shoulder. 

This  is  my  ghost  story ;  and  perhaps  if  I  had  not 
afforded  these  people  such  a  conviction  of  their  ground- 
less apprehension,  the  story  of  my  strange  appearance 
would  have  passed  from  one  old  woman  to  another,  and 
for  centuries  occasioned  mortal  fears  throughout  the 
country. 


YATES  AND  DOWNING. 


Some  of  the  adventures  of  our  countrymen,  with  the 
Indians  of  the  west,  are  so  striking,  that,  though  true, 
they  have  the  appearance  of  fiction. 
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In  August.  1786.  two  young  men,  near  the  Slate  Creek 
Iron  Works,  in  Kentucky,  by  the  names  of  Yates  and 
Downing,  set  out  together  in  pursuit  of  a  horse  which 
had  sttayed  into  the  woods.  Towards  evening  they 
found  themselves  six  or  seven  miles  from  home,  and,  at 
that  time,  exposed  to  danger  from  the  Indians.  Downing 
even  began  to  fancy  he  heard  the  cracking  of  sticks  in 
the  bushes  behind  them,  but  Yates,  who  was  somewhat 
experienced  as  a  hunter,  only  laughed  at  his  fears. 

Downing,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  He  still  thought 
the  Indians  were  following  them,  and  at  last  determined 
to  find  out.  Gradually  slackening  his  pace,  he  allowed 
Yates  to  get  several  rods  before  him,  and  immediately 
after  descending  a  little  hill,  he  suddenly  sprung  aside 
and  hid  himself  in  a  thick  cluster  of  whortleberry  bushes. 
Yates  was  humming  over  a  song  just  at  the  time,  and  did 
not  think  of  Downing  or  the  Indians  any  more  for  seve- 
ral minutes. 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight,  than  Downing  saw  two 
savages  come  out  of  a  canebrake,  and  look  cautiously 
after  Yates.  Fearful  they  had  also  seen  him  secrete 
himself,  he  determined  to  fire  on  them,  but  his  hand  was 
so  unsteady  that  he  discharged  his  gun  without  taking 
aim,  and  then  ran.  When  he  had  run  ten  or  twelve 
rods,  he  met  Yates,  who,  having  heard  the  report  of  the 
gun  was  coming  back,  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter. 
The  Indians  were  now  in  full  pursuit,  and  Yates  was 
glad  to  run  with  Downing. 

Just  at  this  place  the  road  divided,  and  at  some  distance 
further  on,  came  together  again.  Yates  and  Downing 
took  one  road,  and  the  two  Indians,  probably  to  get  ahead 
of  them,  took  the  other.  The  former,  however,  reached 
the  junction  of  the  two  roads  first.  But  coming  nearly 
at  the  same  time  to  a  deep  gulley,  Downing  fell  into  it, 
while  the  Indians,  who  crossed  it  a  little  lower  down,  not 
observing  his  fall,  kept  on  after  Yates. 

Here  Downing  had  time  to  reload  his  gun,  but  he  did 
not  think  of  it ;  for  he  was  busy  in  climbing  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  ditch  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  companion. 
To  his  surprise  he  saw  one  of  the  Indians  returning  to 
search  for  him.     What  should  he  do  now  ?     His  gun 
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was  no  longer  of  use,  so  he  threw  it  aside,  and  again 
plied  his  heels,  with  the  Indian  after  him. 

Coming  at  length  to  a  large  poplar  tree  which  had 
been  blown  up  by  the  roots,  he  ran  along  the  body  of  the 
tree  upon  one  side,  while  the  Indian  followed  on  the 
other,  to  meet  him  at  the  root.  It  happened,  however, 
that  a  large  she  bear  was  suckling  her  cubs,  in  a  bed  she 
had  made  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  as  the  Indian  reach- 
ed the  spot  a  moment  first,  she  sprang  upon  him,  and  a 
prodigious  uproar  took  place.  The  Indian  yelled,  and 
stabbed  with  his  knife ;  the  bear  growled,  hugged  him 
closely,  and  endeavored  to  tear  him.  while  Downing,  not 
anxious  to  stand  long  to  see  the  end  of  the  battle,  took 
to  his  heels  with  new  courage,  and  finally  reached 
home  in  safety ;  where  Yates,  after  a  hot  chase,  had 
arrived  some  time  before  him. 

On  the  next  morning  they  collected  a  party  and  re- 
turned to  the  poplar  tree  to  ascertain  what  had  become 
of  the  Indian  and  bear,  but  could  find  no  traces  of  either. 
Both,  they  concluded,  escaped  with  their  lives,  though 
not  without  injury. 


STORY  OF  A  HUNTER. 

The  following  story  comes  to  us  from  a  friend,  who 
actually  heard  it  related  by  a  person  in  the  manner 
herein  described.  About  thirty-five  years  ago  I  moved 
into  this  country,  which  was  then  nearly  a  wilderness; 
no  settlements  having  been  made,  excepting  in  a  few 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  I  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  commenced  a  clearing  on  the 
farml  now  occupy.  By  fall  I  had  built  a  good  log- 
house,  and  temporary  stables  for  my  cattle — had  put  in 
the  ground  ten  acres  of  wheat,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  ensuing  year  for  the  reward  of  my  labors.  My 
wife  and  child  were  all  my  family ;  neighbors  there  were 
none,  nearer  than  five  or  six  miles,  so  that  visiting  or 
amusements  were  entirely  out  of  the  question.  You 
may,  therefore,  suppose,  that  on  the  approach  of  a  long 
12* 
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northern  winter,  I  had  ample  time  to  gratify  my  love 
for  hunting,  for  which  I  had  always  a  great  fondness. 
Winter  had  set  in  early,  and  all  my  cares  were  con- 
fined to  keeping  a  sufficient  stock  of  wood  on  hand 
for  fuel,  which  you  may  imagine  was  not  difficult, 
when  the  trees  stood  at  my  door,  and  taking  care  of  the 
few  cattle  of  which  I  was  then  owner.  It  was  one  day, 
I  think  in  the  fore  part  of  December,  when,  having 
finished  my  morning's  work,  I  took  down  my  gun,  and 
told  my  wife  that  I  would,  on  my  return,  please  her 
with  the  sight  of  a  fat  deer.  Deer  are  now  very  plen- 
tiful in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  then  they  were  so 
much  more  so,  that  there  was  little  merit  or  difficulty  in 
achieving  what  I  had  promised.  I  took  my  departure 
about  a  northwest  course  from  my  cabin,  which  led  me 
directly  into  the  forest.  The  snow  was  about  a  foot 
deep,  and  the  wind  blowing  hard  from  the  north,  it 
drifted  much  in  openings  ;  yet  this,  I  thought,  was 
in  my  favor,  as  the  noise  made  among  the  trees  by 
the  wind,  prevented  the  game  from  hearing  my  ap- 
proach in  still  hunting.  But  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
calculations  ;  for  I  had  traveled  five  or  six  miles  from 
home,  and  had  not  got  a  shot  at  a  single  deer,  though 
I  had  seen  numbers  of  them  :  but  they  were  always  on 
the  run,  and  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  all  the  trees 
which  I  saw  showed  that  they  had  scarcely  walked 
during  the  day. 

I  was  then  a  young  hunter,  but  I  have  since  learned 
that  this  animal  is  always  on  the  move,  and  generally 
runs  throughout  winter  days,  probably  from  the  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  wolves,  which  follow  its  scent 
through  the  snow.  At  length  I  arrived  at  a  large  cedar 
swamp,  on  the  edge  of  which  I  was  struck  by  the  sin- 
gular appearance  of  a  large  stub,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  high,  with  its  bark  off.  From  its  scratched  surface, 
I  had  no  doubt  it  was  climbed  by  racoons  or  martins, 
which  probably  had  also  a  den  in  it.  From  its  appear- 
ance, I  judged  it  was  hollow.  The  stub  at  its  base 
might  have  been  seven  or  eight  feet  through,  but  eight 
or  ten  feet  higher  up,  its  size  was  much  diminished,  so 
that  I  could  grasp  sufficiently  to  ascend  it,  and  ascer- 
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tain  what  was  within.  My  gun  and  great-coat  were 
deposited  in  a  secure  place,  and  being  an  expert  climber, 
I  soon  gained  the  top.  As  I  anticipated,  the  stub  was 
hollow,  the  aperture  being  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter.  The  day,  you  will  observe,  was  dark  and 
cloudy,  and  looking  down  the  hollow,  I  fancied  I  could 
see  the  bottom  at  no  great  distance  ;  but  having  nothing 
to  put  in  to  ascertain  its  depth,  I  concluded  that  I 
would  try  to  touch  the  bottom  with  my  feet.  I  there- 
fore placed  myself  in  the  hole,  and  lowered  myself 
gradually,  expecting  every  moment  that  my  feet  would 
come  in  contact  with  some  animal,  or  the  foot  of  the 
hollow  :  but  feeling  nothing,  I  unthinkingly  continued 
letting  myself  down,  until  my  head  and  hands,  and  my 
whole  person,  were  completely  within  the  centre  of  the 
stub.  At  this  moment  a  sudden  and  strange  fear  came 
over  me  ;  I  know  not  from  what  cause,  for  I  am  not 
naturally  timid.  It  seemed  to  affect  me  with  a  sense  of 
suffocation,  such  as  is  experienced  in  dreams  under  the 
effects  of  nightmare.  Rendered  desperate  by  my  feel- 
ings, I  made  a  violent  attempt  to  extricate  myself, 
when  the  edges  of  the  wood  to  which  I  was  holding, 
treacherously  gave  way,  and  precipitated  me  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole,  which  I  found  extended  to  a  level 
with  the  ground.  I  cannot  wholly  account  for  it,  but 
probably  from  the  erect  position  in  which  my,  body  was 
necessarily  kept  in  so  narrow  a  tube,  and  my  landing 
on  my  feet  on  a  bed  of  moss,  dried  leaves,  and  other 
soft  substances,  I  sustained  little  or  no  injury  from  so 
great  a  fall  ;  and  my  clothes  were  but  little  deranged  in 
my  descent,  owing,  probably,  to  the  smoothness  of  the 
surface,  produced  by  the  long  and  frequent,  passing  of 
the  animals  to  and  from  their  den — for  a  den  I  found 
it  to  be.  After  recovering  from  my  fright,  I  had  time 
to  examine  the  interior.  All  was  dark,  and  putting  out 
my  hands  to  feel  the  way,  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  cold  nose,  and  then  the  fur  of  some  beast,  which  I 
immediately  knew  was  a  half  grown  cub,  or  young 
bear. 

Continuing  to   examine,   I   ascertained   there   were 
three  or  four  of  those  animals,  which,  aroused  by  the 
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noise  made  in  my  descent,  came  around  and  smelt  of 
me,  uttering  a  mourning  noise,  taking  me,  at  first,  no 
doubt,  for  their  dam ;  but,  after  a  little  examination, 
snuffing  and  snorting  as  if  alarmed,  they  quietly  be- 
took themselves  to  their  couch  on  the  moss,  and  left  me 
to  my  own  gloomy  reflections.  I  knew  they  were  too 
young  to  do  me  any  injury,  but  with  that  knowledge 
came  the  dreadful  certainty,  that  the  mother,  whose 
premises  I  had  so  heedlessly  entered,  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent personage,  and  that  my  life  would  date  but  a  short 
period  after  she  arrived,  as  arrive  she  certainly  would, 
before  many  hours  could  pass  over  my  head.  The  in- 
terior of  the  den  grew  more  visible  after  my  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  aided  by  a  little 
light  from  the  top,  I  discovered  that  the  den  was  circu- 
lar, and  on  the  ground,  was  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter, 
its  circumference  diminishing,  at  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  to  a  diameter  of  less  than  three,  owing  to  the 
singular  formation  of  the  trunk,  as  I  have  before  re- 
marked. All  my  attempts  to  reach  the  narrow  part  of 
the  hollow,  in  the  hopes  of  working  my  way  out,  as  a 
chimney  sweep  might  have  done,  were  fruitless.  My 
escape  in  this  way,  therefore,  was  impossible.  To  cut 
through  the  trunk  a  hole  sufficient  to  let  out  my  body, 
with  a  small  pocket  knife,  the  only  one  I  had,  would 
have  been  the  work  of  many  weeks,  and  even  months, 
as  from  the  examination  which  I  had  made  of  both  the 
exterior  and  interior,  I  knew  that  it  could  not  be  less 
than  a  foot  thick.  The  knife  was  the  only  weapon 
which  I  possessed,  and  a  hug  of  my  tremendous  adver- 
sary would  deprive  me  of  the  power  to  use  even  so 
contemptible  an  implement ;  and  even  if  I  succeeded  in 
killing  the  bear — which  was  not  to  be  expected — my 
case  was  equally  hopeless,  for  I  should  only  exchange 
a  sudden  death  for  one,  if  possible,  even  more  horrid,  a 
lingering  one  of  famine  and  thirst — for  my  tracks  in 
the  snow  I  knew  were  long  since  covered  by  the  drift, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  friends  rinding  me, 
by  searching  in  a  wilderness  of  many  miles  in  circuit. 
My  situation  was  indeed  hopeless  and  desperate.  As 
the  shades  of  evening  were  now  fast  approaching,  I 
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thought  of  my  cheerful  home  ;  my  wife  seated  by  the 
fire  with  our  child  in  her  arms,  or  preparing  our  even- 
ing meal,  looking  out  anxiously,  from  time  to  time,  ex- 
pecting my  return.  These,  and  many  more  such 
thoughts,  rushed  through  my  mind,  and  which  way 
soever,  they  were  teeming  with  horror.  At  one  time  I 
had  nearly  determined  to  wreak  my  feelings  upon  the 
cubs,  by  destroying  them,  but  the  wanton  and  useless 
cruelty  of  the  act,  as  they  could  be  of  no  service  to  me, 
then  prevented  me.  Yes,  I  would  be  merciful.  Oh ! 
you  know  not  how  merciful  one  is,  when  he  feels  that 
he  himself  would  willingly  be  an  object  of  mercy  from 
others.  Two  hours  had  probably  elapsed,  and  to  me 
two  of  the  longest  that  I  ever  experienced,  when  sud- 
denly the  little  light  which  had  illuminated  me  from 
above,  was  gone ;  I  looked  up  and  could  no  longer  see 
the  sky.  My  ears,  which  at  the  time  were  peculiarly 
sensitive,  were  assailed  with  a  low,  growling  noise, 
such  as  a  bear  makes  on  discovering  an  enemy,  and 
preparing  for  an  attack.  I  thought  that  my  fate  was 
at  hand,  as  this  was  the  mother  descending  to  her 
cubs,  having,  by  acute  organs  of  smell,  discovered 
that  her  den  had  been  entered  by  some  enemy.  From 
the  time  I  had  ascertained  my  true  situation,  I  had 
opened  my  knife  and  held  it  ready  in  hand  for  the  en- 
counter, come  when  it  would.  I  now,  therefore,  braced 
myself  for  a  death-grapple  with  my  terrible  antagonist, 
feverishly  awaiting  her  descent.  Bears  always  descend 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  ascend  trees ;  that  is,  the 
head  is  always  upward,  consequently  her  most  assaila- 
ble part  was  exposed  to  me.  A  thought,  quick  as  light- 
ning, rushed  through  my  mind,  that  escape  was  possible, 
and  that  the  bear  might  be  the  means.  Just  as  she  reach- 
ed that  part  where  the  hollow  widened,  and  where,  by  a 
jump,  I  could  reach  her,  I  made  a  desperate  spring,  and 
with  both  hands  firmly  caught  hold  of  the  fur  which 
covered  her  extremities,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  scream, 
which,  in  this  close  den,  sounded  a  thousand  times 
louder  than  any  human  voice  in  the  open  air.  The 
bear,  and  she  was  a  powerful  one,  taken  by  surprise, 
and  unable  to  get  at  me — frightened,  too,  at  the  hideous 
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and  appalling  noise  which  I  made — scrambled  for  life 
up  the  hollow.  But  my  weight,  I  found,  was  an  im- 
pediment to  her  ;  for  about  half  way  up  I  perceived  that 
she  began  to  lag,  and  notwithstanding  I  continued  to 
scream,  at  length  came  to  a  dead  stand,  apparently  not 
having  strength  enough  to  proceed ;  knowing  that  my 
life  depended  on  her  going  on,  I  instantly  let  go  with 
the  hand  in  which  I  had  my  knife,  driving  it  to  the 
haft  into  the  flesh,  and  redoubling  the  noise  which  I 
had  already  made.  Her  pain  and  fears  gave  her  new 
strength,  and  by  another  effort  she  brought  me  once 
more  to  the  light  of  day,  at  the  top  of  the  stub ;  nor 
did  she  stop  there  to  receive  my  thanks  for  the  benefit 
which  she  had  conferred  on  me,  but  hastily  descended 
to  the  ground,  and  made  her  way  with  all  speed  to  the 
swamp.  I  sat  for  some  time  on  the  stub  out  of  breath, 
and  hardly  crediting  the  reality  of  my  escape.  After 
giving  thanks  to  that  Providence  which  had  so  won- 
derfully preserved  me,  I  descended  to  the  ground, 
found  my  coat  and  gun  where  I  had  left  them,  and 
reached  home,  after  a  fatiguing  walk  through  the  woods, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 


THRILLING  SKETCH. 

A  portal  of  the  arena  opened,  and  the  combatant, 
with  a  mantle  thrown  over  his  face  and  figure,  was  let 
in  the  amphitheatre.  The  lion  roared  and  ramped 
against  the  bars  of  his  den  at  the  sight.  The  guard 
put  a  sword  and  buckler  into  the  hand  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  he  was  left  alone.  He  drew  the  mantle  from 
his  face,  and  bent  a  slow  and  firm  look  around  the 
amphitheatre.  His  fine  countenance  and  lofty  bearing 
raised  a  universal  shout  of  admiration.  He  might  have 
stood  for  an  Apollo  encountering  the  Python.  His 
eyes,  at  last,  turned  on  mine.  Could  I  believe  my 
senses  ?     Constantius  stood  before  me. 

All  my  rancor  vanished.  An  hour  past,  I  could 
have  struck  the  betrayer  to  the  heart ;  I  could  have 
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called  on  the  severest  vengeance  of  man  and  heaven  to 
smite  the  destroyer  of  my  child.  But  to  see  him  hope- 
lessly doomed — the  man  whom  I  had  honored  for  his 
noble  qualities,  whom  I  had  even  loved,  whose  crime 
was  at  the  worst  but  the  crime  of  giving  way  to  the 
strongest  temptation  that  can  bewilder  the  heart  of 
man — to  see  this  noble  creature  flung  to  the  savage 
beast,  dying  in  tortures,  torn  piecemeal  before  my  eyes. 
and  his  misery  wrought  by  me,  I  would  have  circled 
heaven  and  earth  to  save  him.  But  my  tongue  cleaved 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  My  limbs  refused  to  stir. 
I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  Nero  ;  but  I 
sat  like  a  man  of  stone — pale,  paralyzed.  The  beating 
of  my  pulse  stopped — my  eyes  seemed  alone  alive. 

The  gate  of  the  den  was  thrown  back,  and  the  lion 
rushed  in  with  a  roar  and  a  bound,  that  bore  him  half 
across  the  arena.  I  saw  the  sword  glitter  in  the  air  ; 
when  it  waived  again  it  was  covered  with  blood.  A 
howl  told  the  blow  had  been  driven  home.  The  lion, 
one  of  the  largest  from  Numidia,  and  made  furious  by 
thirst  and  hunger,  an  animal  of  prodigious  power, 
crouched  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  prey, 
crept  a  few  paces  onward,  and  sprung  at  the  victim's 
throat.  He  was  met  with  a  second  wound,  but  his  im- 
pulse was  irresistible.  A  cry  of  natural  horror  rang 
round  the  amphitheatre.  The  struggle  was  for  instant 
life  or  death.  They  rolled  over  each  other  ;  the  lion 
reared  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  with  gnashing  teeth  and 
distended  claws,  plunged  on  the  man  ;  again  they  rose 
together.  Anxiety  was  at  its  wildest  height.  The 
sword  now  swung  around  the  champion's  head  in 
bloody  circles.  They  fell  again,  covered  with  blood  and 
dust.  The  hands  of  Constantius  had  grasped  the  lion's 
mane,  and  the  furious  bounds  of  the  monster  could  not 
loose  the  hold  ;  but  his  strength  was  evidently  giving 
way;  he  still  struck  terrible  blows,  but  each  weaker 
than  the  one  before  ;  till  collecting  his  whole  force  for 
a  last  effort,  he  darted  one  mighty  blow  in  the  lion's 
throat,  and  sunk.  The  savage  yelled,  and  spouting 
blood,  fled  howling  round  the  arena.  But  the  hand  still 
grasped  the  mane,  and  his  conqueror  dragged  whirling 
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through  the  dust  at  his  heels.  A  universal  outcry  now 
arose  to  save  him,  if  he  were  not  already  dea4.  But 
the  lion,  though  bleeding  from  every  vein,  was  still  too 
terrible,  and  all  shrunk  from  the  hazard.  At  last  the 
grasp  gave  way,  and  the  body  lay  motionless  upon  the 
ground. 

What  happened  for  some  moments  after,  I  know  not. 
There  was  a  struggle  at  the  portal,  a  female  forced  her 
way  through  the  guards,  rushed  in  alone,  and  flung  her- 
self upon  the  victim.  The  sight  of  a  new  prey  roused 
the  lion  ;  he  tore  the  ground  with  his  claws  ;  he  lashed 
his  streaming  sides  with  his  tail ;  he  lifted  up  his  mane, 
and  bared  his  fangs.  But  his  approach  was  no  longer 
with  a  bound  ;  he  dreaded  the  sword,  and  came  snuffing 
the  blood  on  the  sand,  and  growling  round  the  body,  in 
circuits  still  diminishing. 

The  confusion  in  the  vast  assemblage  was  now  ex- 
treme. Yoices  innumerable  called  for  aid.  Women 
screamed  and  fainted,  men  burst  into  indignant  clamors, 
at  this  prolonged  cruelty.  Even  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
populace,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  sacrifices  of 
life,  were  roused  to  honest  curses.  The  guards  grasped 
their  arms,  and  waited  but  for  a  sign  from  the  emperor. 
But  Nero  gave  no  sign. 

I  looked  upon  the  woman's  face  ;  it  was  Salome  !  I 
sprang  to  my  feet.  I  called  on  her  name  ;  called  on 
her  by  every  feeling  of  nature,  to  fly  from  that  place  of 
death,  to  come  to-  my  arms,  to  think  of  the  agonies  of 
all  that  loved  her. 

She  had  raised  the  head  of  Constantius  on  her  knee, 
and  was  wiping  the  pale  visage  with  her  hair.  At  the 
sound  of  my  voice  she  looked  up,  and  calmly  casting 
back  the  locks  from  her  forehead,  fixed  her  eyes  on  rne. 
She  still  knelt ;  one  hand  supported  the  head  ;  with  the 
other  she  pointed  to  it,  as  her  only  answer.  I  again 
adjured  her. 

There  was  the  silence  of  death  among  the  thousands 
around  me.  A  fire  flashed  into  her  eyes — her  cheek 
burned ;  she  waived  her  hand  with  an  air  of  superb 
sorrow. 

"  I  am  come  to  die,"  she  uttered,  in  a  lofty  tone. 
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"  This  bleeding  body  was  my  husband.  I  have  no 
father.  The  world  contains  to  me  but  this  clay  in  my 
arms.  Yet" — and  she  kissed  the  ashy  lips  before  her — 
"  yet,  my  Constantius,  it  was  to  save  that  father,  that 
your  generous  heart  defied  the  peril  of  this  hour.  It  was 
to  redeem  him  from  the  hand  of  evil,  that  you  aban- 
doned your  quiet  home  ! — Yes,  cruel  father,  here  lies 
the  noble  being  that  threw  open  your  dungeon,  that  led 
you  safe  through  the  conflagration,  that  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  liberty,  only  thought  how  he  might  preserve 
and  protect  you."  The  tears  at  length  fell  in  floods 
from  her  eyes.  "  But,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  wild 
despair,  "  he  was  betrayed,  and  may  the  power  whose 
thunders  avenge  the  cause  of  his  people,  pour  down 
just  retribution  upon  the  head  that  dared — !" 

I  heard  my  own  condemnation  about  to  be  pronoun- 
ced from  the  lips  of  my  own  child.  Wound  up  to  the 
last  degree  of  suffering,  I  tore  my  hair,  leaped  upon  the 
bars  before  me,  and  plunged  into  the  arena  by  her  side. 
The  height  stunned  me — I  tottered  a  few  paces,  and  fell. 
The  lion  roared,  and  sprang  upon  me.  I  lay  helpless 
under  him  ;  I  felt  his  fiery  breath  ;  I  saw  his  lurid  eye 
glaring  ;  I  heard  the  gnashing  of  his  white  fangs  above 
me. 

An  exulting  shout  arose ;  I  saw  him  rear,  as  if  struck  ; 
gore  filled  his  jaws.  Another  mighty  blow  was  driven 
to  his  heart.  He  sprung  high  in  the  air,  with  a  howl. 
He  dropped  ;  he  was  dead.  The  amphitheatre  thunder- 
ed with  acclamations. 

With  Salome  clinging  to  his  bosom,  Constantius 
raised  me  from  the  ground.  The  roar  of  the  lion  had 
roused  him  from  his  swoon,  and  two  blows  saved  me. 
The  falchion  had  broken  in  the  heart  of  the  monster. 
The  whole  multitude  stood  up,  supplicating  for  our 
lives,  in  the  name  of  filial  piety  and  heroism.  Nero, 
devil  as  he  was,  dared  not  resist  the  strength  of  popular 
feeling.  He  waved  a  signal  to  the  guards ;  the  portal 
was  opened,  and  my  children,  sustaining  my  feeble  steps, 
showered  with  garlands  and  ornaments  from  innumer- 
able hands,  slowly  led  me  from  the  arena. 
13 
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REMARKABLE  SPECTRAL  ILLUSION. 

BY  DR.  BREWSTER. 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Hibbert's  admirable  work 
,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions^  and  have  apprecia- 
ted the  ingenious  views  which  he  has  taken  of  this  re- 
markable class  of  mental  phenomena,  will  peruse  with 
double  interest,  the  very  singular  case  of  spectral  illu- 
sion, which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

It  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  gentleman  whose 
lady  was  under  its  influence,  and  who  was  himself 
present  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  illusion  which 
affected  the  eye.  Were  I  permitted  to  mention  his 
name,  his  station  in  society,  and  as  a  man  of  science, 
would  authenticate  the  minutest  particulars  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  and  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  reader 
that  the  case  has  been  philosophically,  as  well  as  faith- 
fully described.  The  gentleman  and  lady,  indeed,  were 
previously  well  aware  of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
this  class  of  facts,  and,  so  far  from  regarding  the  present 
case  as  at  all  supernatural,  or  even  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  they  watched  it  from  the  commence- 
ment, as  a  case  of.  spectral  illusion,  and  have,  therefore, 
impressed  upon  the  narrative,  a  character  which  does 
not  belong  to  any  previous  case,  where  the  patient  and 
the  narrator  were  the  same  person. 

On  the  26th  of  December,   1829,  about  half  past 

four  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs. was  standing  near  the 

fire  in  the  hall,  and  on  the  point  of  going  up  stairs  to 
dress,  when  she  heard,  as  she  supposed,  my  voice  call- 
ing her  by  name,  " ,  come  here,  come  to  me  !" 

She  imagined  that  I  was  calling  at  the  door  to  have  it 
opened,  went  to  it,  and  was  surprised  on  opening  it  to  find 
no  one.     She  returned  towards  the  fire,  and  again  heard 

the  same  voice  calling,  very  distinctly  and  loud,  " , 

come,  come  here."  She  then  opened  two  other  doors, 
of  the  same  room,  but  seeing  no  one,  she  returned  to 
the  fireplace.  After  a  few  moments,  she  heard  the  same 
voice  still  calling,  " ,  come  to  me,  come,  come 
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away,"  this  time  in  a  loud,  plaintive,  and  somewhat  im- 
patient tone.  She  answered  as  loudly,  "  Where  are 
you  ?  I  don't  know  where  you  are," — still  imagining 
that  I  was  somewhere  in  search  of  her ;  but  receiving 
no  answer,  she  shortly  went  up  stairs.  On  my  return 
to  the  house,  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  she  inqui- 
red why  I  had  called  to  her  so  often,  and  where  I  was : 
and  was  of  course  surprised  to  hear  I  had  not  been  near 
the  house  at  the  time. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  at  about  four  o'clock 
P.  M.,  Mrs. ■  came  down  stairs  into  the  drawing- 
room,  which  she  had  quitted  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
on  entering  the  room,  saw  me,  as  she  supposed,  standing 
with  my  back  to  the  fire.  She  addressed  me,  asking 
how  it  was  I  had  returned  so  soon.  (I  had  left  the 
house  for  a  walk  half  an  hour  before.)  She  said  I 
looked  fixedly  at  her,  with  a  serious  and  thoughtful 
expression  of  countenance,  but  did  not  speak.  She 
supposed  I  was  busied  in  thought,  and  sat  down  in  an 
arm  chair  near  the  fire,  and  close,  within  a  couple  of  feet 
at  most,  of  the  figure  she  still  saw  standing  before  her. 
As,  however,  the  eyes  still  continued  to  be  fixed  upon 
her,  after  a  few  minutes,  she  said,  "Why  don't  you  speak, 
?"  The  figure,  upon  this,  moved  towards  the  win- 
dow, at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  the  eyes  still  gazing 
on  her,  and  passed  so  very  close  to  her  in  doing  so,  that 
she  was  struck  by  the  circumstance  of  hearing  no  step 
nor  sound,  nor  feeling  her  clothes  brushed  against,  nor 
even  an$*>  agitation  in  the  air.  The  idea  then  arose  for 
the  first  time  in  her  mind,  that  it  was  no  reality,  but  a 
spectral  illusion  ;  (being  a  person  of  sense,  and  habitu- 
ated to  account  rationally  for  most  things,  the  notion  of 
any  thing  supernatural  was  out  of  the  question.)  She 
recollected,  however,  your  having  mentioned  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  experimentum  crusis  applicable  to  these 
cases,  by  which  a  genuine  ghost  may  be  distinguished 
from  one  conjured  up  by  merely  natural  causes :  namely, 
the  pressing  the  eye  in  order  to  produce  the  effect  of 
seeing  double,  when,  according  to  your  assertion,  a  true 
Tartarian  ghost  would  be  duplicated,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else ;  while  the  morbid  idea  being,  I  suppose,  an 
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impression  on  the  retina,  would,  or  ought  to  remain 
single.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  say  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  verifying  your  theory  was  unfavorable.     Before 

Mrs. was  able  distinctly  to  double  her  vision,  my 

figure  had  retreated  to  the  window,  and  disappeared 
there.  The  lady  followed,  shook  the  curtains,  and  tried 
the  window,  being  still  loth  to  believe  it  was  not  a  real- 
ity, so  distinct  and  forcible  was  the.  impression.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  there  was  no  natural  means  of  egress, 
she  became  convinced  of  having  seen  a  spectral  appari- 
tion, such  as  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Hibbert's  work,  and, 
consequently,  felt  no  alarm  or  agitation.  The  appear- 
ance lasted  four  or  five  minutes.     It  was  bright  daylight, 

and  Mrs. is  confident  that  the  apparition  was  fully 

as  vivid  as  the  reality  ;  and  when  standing  close  to  her, 
it  concealed,  of  course,  the  real  objects  behind  it.  Upon 
being  told  of  this,  my  visible  appearance  in  the  spirit, 
having  been  only  audible  a  few  days  before,  I  was,  as 
you  may  imagine,  more  alarmed  for  the  health  of  the 
lady,  than  for  my  own  approaching  death,  or  any  other 
fatality  the  vision  might  be  supposed  to  forebode.  Still, 
both  the  stories  were  so  very  much  en  regie  as  ghost  sto- 
ries, the  three  calls  of  the  plaintive  voice,  each  one  louder 
than  the  preceding,  the  fixed  eyes  and  mournful  expres- 
sion of  the  phantom,  its  noiseless  step  and  spirit-like 
vanishing,  were  all  so  characteristic  of  the  Wraith,  that 
I  might  have  been  unable  to  shake  off  some  disagree- 
able fancies,  such  as  a  mind  once  deeply  saturated  with 
the  poison  of  nursery  tales,  cannot  altogether  banish, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  third  apparition,  at  whose  visit  I 
myself  assisted,  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  the  key-stone  of  the  case,  rendering  it  as  com- 
plete as  could  be  wished. 

On  the  4th  of  this  month,  (January,  1829,)  five  days 
after  the  last  apparition,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  T 

was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mrs.  ,  and  in 

the  act  of  stirring  the  fire,  when  she  exclaimed,  "  Why, 
there's  the  cat  in  the  room."  I  asked,  "  Where?"  She 
replied,  "  There,  close  to  you."  "Where?"  I  repeated. 
"  Why,  on  the  rug,  to  be  sure,  between  yourself  and 
the  coal  scuttle."     I  had  the  poker  in  my  hand,  and  I 
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pushed  it  in  the  direction  mentioned.  "Take  care," 
she  cried  out,  "  take  care,  you  are  hitting  her  with  the 
poker."  I  again  asked  her  to  point  out  exactly  where 
she  saw  the  cat.  She  replied,  "  Why,  sitting  up  there 
close  to  your  feet,  on  the  rug— she  is  looking  at  me  :  it 
is  kitty — come  here,  kitty."  There  are  two  cats  in  the 
house,  one  of  which  went  by  this  name  ;  they  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  drawing-room.     At  this  time,  Mrs. 

had  certainly  no  idea  that  the  sight  of  the  cat  was 

an  illusion.  I  asked  her  to  touch  it.  She  got  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  seemed  as  if  she  was  pursuing  some 
thing  which  moved  away.  She  followed  a  few  steps, 
and  toen  said,  "  It  has  gone  under  that  chair."  I  told 
her  it  was  an  illusion.  She  would  not  believe  it.  I 
lifted  up  the  chair  :  there  was  nothing  there,  nor  did 

Mrs.   see  any  thing  more  of  it.     I  searched  the 

room  all  over,  and  found  nothing.  There  was  a  dog 
lying  on  the  hearth,  who  would  have  betrayed  great 
uneasiness  had  a  cat  been  in  the  room.  He  was  perfect- 
ly quiet.  In  order  to  be  quite  certain,  however,  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  sent  for  the  two  cats.  They  were  both 
found  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  The  most  supersti- 
tious person  could  now  doubt  no  longer  as  to  the  real 
character  of  all  these  illusory  appearances  ;  and  the  case 
is  so  complete,  that  I  hope  there  will  be  no  renewal  of 
them,  symptomatic  as  they  of  course  are,  of  a  disordered 

state  of  the  body.     I  am  sorry  to  say  Mrs. ,  as  well 

as  myself,  forgot  to  try  the  experimentum  crusis  on  the 
cat. 


THE   PRAIRIE. 


BY  AUDUBON. 


On  my  return  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  cross  one  of  the  wide  prairies,  which, 
in  that  portion  of  the  United  States,  vary  the  appearance 
of  the  country.  The  weather  was  fine  ;  all  around  me 
was  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  if  it  had  just  issued  from 
13* 
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the  bosom  of  nature.  My  knapsack,  my  gun,  and  my 
dog,  were  all  I  had  for  baggage  and  company.  But, 
although  well  moccasined,  I  moved  slowly  along,  at- 
tracted by  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  the  gambols 
of  the  fawns  around  their  dams,  to  all  appearance  as 
thoughtless  of  danger  as  I  felt  myself. 

My  march  was  of  long  duration  ;  I  saw  the  sun  sink- 
ing beneath  the  horizon  long  before  I  could  perceive 
any  appearance  of  woodland,  and  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  man  had  I  met  with,  that  day.  The  track  which  I 
followed  was  only  an  old  Indian  trace,  and  as  darkness 
overshaded  the  prairie,  I  felt  some  desire  to  reach  at  least 
a  copse,  in  which  I  might  lie  down  to  rest.  The  night- 
hawks  were  skimming  over  and  around  me,  attracted  by 
the  buzzing  wings  of  the  beetles  which  form  their  food, 
and  the  distant  howling  of  wolves  gave  me  some  hope 
that  I  should  soon  arrive  at  the  skirts  of  some  woodland. 

I  did  so,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  fire  light 
attracting  my  eye,  I  moved  towards  it,  full  of  confidence, 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  camp  of  some  wandering  In- 
dians. I  was  mistaken  :  I  discovered  by  its  glare  that 
it  was  from  the  hearth  of  a  small  log  cabin,  and  that  a 
tall  figure  passed  and  repassed  between  it  and  me,  as  if 
busily  engaged  in  household  arrangements. 

I  reached  the  spot,  and  presenting  myself  at  the  door, 
asked  the  tall  figure,  which  proved  to  be  a  woman,  if  I 
might  take  shelter  under  her  roof  for  the  night.  Her 
voice  was  gruff,  and  her  attire  negligently  thrown  about 
her.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  walked  in, 
took  a  wooden  stool,  and  quietly  seated  myself  by  the 
fire.  The  next  object  that  attracted  my  notice,  was  a 
finely  formed  young  Indian,  resting  his  head  between  his 
hands,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  A  long  bow  rested 
against  the  log  wall  near  him,  while  a  quantity  of  arrows, 
and  two  or  three  racoon  skins,  lay  at  his  feet.  He 
moved  not ;  he  apparently  breathed  not.  Accustomed 
to  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  knowing  that  they  pay 
little  attention  to  the  approach  of  civilized  strangers,  (a 
circumstance  which  in  some  countries  is  considered  as 
evincing  the  apathy  of  their  character,)  I  addressed  him 
in  French,  a  language  not  unfrequently  partially  known 
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to  the  people  in  that  neighborhood.  He  raised  his  head, 
pointed  to  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  ringer,  and  gave  me 
a  significant  glance  with  the  other.  His  face  was  cover- 
ed  with  blood.  The  fact  was,  that  an  hour  before  this, 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  at  a  racoon 
in  the  top  of  a  tree,  the  arrow  split  upon  the  cord,  and 
sprung  back  with  such  violence  into  his  right  eye,  as  to 
destroy  it  for  ever. 

Feeling  hungry,  I  inquired  what  sort  of  fare  I  might 
expect.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not  to  be  seen,  but 
many  large  untanned  bear  and  buffalo  hides  lay  piled  in 
a  corner.  I  drew  a  fine  time-piece  from  my  breast,  and 
told  the  woman  that  it  was  late,  and  that  I  was  fatigued. 
She  had  espied  my  watch,  the  richness  of  which  seemed 
to  operate  upon  her  feelings  with  electric  quickness. 
She  told  me  that  there  was  plenty  of  venison  and  jerked 
buffalo  meat,  and  that  on  removing  the  ashes  I  should 
find  a  cake.  But  my  watch  had  struck  her  fancy,  and  her 
curiosity  had  to  be  gratified  by  an  immediate  sight  of  it. 
I  took  off  the  gold  chain  that  secured  it  from  around  my 
neck,  and  presented  it  to  her.  She  was  all  ecstasy,  spoke 
of  its  beauty,  asked  me  its  value,  and  put  the  chain 
around  her  brawny  neck,  saying  how  happy  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  watch  would  make  her.  Thoughtless, 
and  as  I  fancied  myself,  in  so  retired  a  spot,  secure,  I 
paid  little  attention  to  her  talk  or  her  movements.  I 
helped  my  dog  to  a  good  sapper  of  venison,  and  was  not 
long  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  my  own  appetite. 

The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  in  extreme  suffer- 
ing. He  passed  and  repassed  me  several  times,  and  once 
pinched  me  on  the  side  so  violently,  that  the  pain  nearly 
brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I  looked  at  him. 
His  eye  met  mine  ;  but  his  look  was  so  forbidding,  that 
it  struck  a  chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my  sys- 
tem. He  again  seated  himself,  drew  his  butcher-knife 
from  its  greasy  scabbard,  examined  its  edge,  as  I  would 
do  that  of  a  razor  suspected  dull,  replaced  it;  and  again 
taking  his  tomahawk  from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it 
with  tobacco,  and  sent  me  expressive  glances  whenever 
our  hostess  chanced  to  have  her  back  towards  us. 

Never  until  that  moment  had  my  senses  been  awa- 
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kened  to  the  danger  which  I  now  suspected  to  be  about 
me.  I  returned  glance  for  glance  to  my  companion,  and 
rested  well  assured  that,  whatever  enemies  I  might  have, 
he  was  not  of  their  number. 

I  asked  the  woman  for  my  watch,  wound  it  up,  and, 
under  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  how  the  weather  might 
probably  be  on  the  morrow,  took  up  my  gun,  and  walked 
out  of  the  cabin.  I  slipped  a  ball  into  each  barrel, 
scraped  the  edges  of  my  flints,  renewed  the  primings, 
and  returning  to  the  hut,  gave  a  favorable  account  of  my 
observations.  I  took  a  few  bear  skins,  made  a  pallet  of 
them,  and  calling  my  faithful  dog  to  my  side,  lay  down, 
with  my  gun  close  to  my  body,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was,  to  all  appearance,  fast  asleep. 

A  short  time  had  elapsed,  when  some  voices  were 
heard,  and  from  the  corner  of  my  eyes  I  saw  two  athletic 
youths  making  their  entrance,  bearing  a  dead  stag  on  a 
pole.  They  disposed  of  their  burden,  and  asking  for 
whiskey,  helped  themselves  freely  to  it.  Observing  me 
and  the  wounded  Indian,  they  asked  who  1  was,  and  why 
the  devil  that  rascal  (meaning  the  Indian,  who,  they 
knew,  understood  not  a  word  of  English)  was  in  the 
house.  The  mother,  for  so  she  proved  to  be,  bade  them 
speak  less  loudly,  made  mention  of  my  watch,  and  took 
them  to  a  corner,  where  a  conversation  took  place,  the 
purport  of  which  it  required  little  shrewdness  in  me  to 
guess.  I  tapped  my  dog  gently.  He  moved  his  tail,  and 
with  indescribable  pleasure,  I  saw  his  fine  eyes  alter- 
nately fixed  on  me,  and  raised  towards  the  trio  in  the 
corner.  I  felt  that  he  perceived  clanger  in  my  situation. 
The  Indian  exchanged  a  last  glance  with  me. 

The  lads  had  eaten  and  drank  themselves  into  such  a 
condition,  that  I  already  looked  upon  them  as  hors  de 
combat ;  and  the  frequent  visits  of  the  whiskey  bottle  to 
the  ugly  mouth  of  their  dam,  I  hoped  would  soon  re- 
duce her  to  a  like  state.  Judge  of  my  astonishment, 
reader,  when  I  saw  this  incarnate  fiend  take  a  large 
carving  knife,  and  go  to  the  grindstone  to  whet  its  edge. 
I  saw  her  pour  the  water  on  the  turning  machine,  and 
watched  her  working  away  with  the  dangerous  instru- 
ment, until  the  sweat  covered  every  part  of  my  body,  in 
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despite  of  my  determination  to  defend  myself  to  the  last. 
Her  task  finished,  she  walked  to  her  reeling  sons,  and 
said,  "There,  that'll  soon  settle  him  !    Boys,  kill  you 

,  and  then  for  the  watch." 

I  turned,  cocked  my  gun-locks  silently,  touched  my 
faithful  companion,  and  lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot 
the  first  who  might  attempt  my  life.  The  moment  was 
fast  approaching,  and  that  night  might  have  been  my 
last  in  this  world,  had  not  Providence  made  preparations 
for  my  rescue.  All  was  ready.  The  infernal  hag  was 
advancing  slowly,  probably  contemplating  the  best  way 
of  despatching  me,  while  her  sons  should  be  engaged 
with  the  Indian.  I  was  several  times  on  the  eve  of  rising 
and  shooting  her  on  the  spot :  but  she  was  not  to  be 
punished  thus.  The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
there  entered  two  stout  travelers,  each  with  a  long  rifle 
on  his  shoulder.  I  bounced  up  on  my  feet,  and  making 
them  most  heartily  welcome,  told  them  how  well  it  was 
for  me,  that  they  should  have  arrived  at  that  moment. 
The  tale  was  told  in  a  minute.  The  drunken  sons  were 
secured,  and  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her  defense  and 
vociferations,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Indian  fairly 
danced  with  joy,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that,  as  he 
could  not  sleep  for  pain,  he  would  watch  over  us.  You 
may  suppose  we  slept  much  less  than  we  talked.  The 
two  strangers  gave  me  an  account  of  their  once  having 
been  themselves  in  a  somewhat  similar  situation.  Day 
came,  fair  and  rosy,  and  with  it  the  punishment  of  our 
captives. 


BURIED  ALIVE. 

An  accident  happened  on  an  estate  near  the  city  of 
Lyons,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1836,  which  is  remark- 
able alike  for  the  patient  endurance  of  the  sufferer,  and 
his  astonishing  deliverance  from  the  living  grave  in 
which  he  was  inhumed  for  several  days,  sixty-three  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Some  workmen  employed  in  digging  a  well  in  a  sandy 
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and  loose  soil,  had  reached  a  depth  of  sixty-three  feet, 
when  they  thought  they  perceived  the  drums  which  are 
used  to  prevent  the  sand  from  breaking  in,  bending,  and 
feared  that  they  were  just  ready  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  weight  around  them.  The  workmen  made  haste 
to  re-ascend  ;  but  in  their  haste  they  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well  a  number  of  their  valuable  tools. 

The  contractor,  wishing  to  repair  this  forgetfulness, 
went  down  himself  to  bring  up  the  tools,  but  on  arriving 
at  about  three  quarters  of  the  depth,  a  part  of  the  drum 
gave  way,  the  ground  crumbled  in,  and  shut  out  all  re- 
treat from  the  imprudent  man,  to  whom  there  remained 
no  means  of  communication  with  the  outside,  except 
from  the  crevices  left  in  the  wood  work  which  had 
served  to  form  the  drum.  In  this  position  he  still  remains. 
He  can  speak,  and  is  able  to  receive  food  and  drink, 
which  is  sent  down  to  him  to  support  him  till  his  deli- 
verance can  be  effected.  The  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  this  purpose  have  been  thus  far  fruitless.  The 
name  of  the  unfortunate  man  is  Dufavel,  and  though  he 
has  passed  considerable  time  in  this  horrible  position,  he 
still  shows  great  coolness  and  courage.  He  can  com- 
municate verbally  with  men  who  descend  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  well,  which  remains  undisturbed,  and  in  this 
way  he  has  received  a  visit,  at  his  own  request,  from  M. 
Thevenet,  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  who  did 
not  hesitate,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the  attempt, 
to  descend  into  the  neighborhood  of  this  unfortunate  man, 
and  bestow  upon  him  the  consolations  of  his  holy  office. 
Dufavel  has  sent  up  all  the  valuables  he  had  about  him, 
such  as  his  watch,  his  silver  money,  ear  rings,  &c.  He 
kept  nothing  but  his  knife,  to  use,  as  he  says,  to  put  a 
period  to  his  miseries,  if  he  should  perceive  that  all  the 
efforts  for  his  deliverance  prove  fruitless.  He  recom- 
mends them  not  to  work  over  his  head,  and  has  pointed 
out,  as  the  only  means  for  his  rescue,  that  they  should  dig 
a  well  parallel  with  the  first,  with  which  they  can  open 
a  communication  by  means  of  a  subterranean  gallery. 
The  public  authorities  have  displayed  a  praiseworthy 
zeal  on  this  occasion.  M.  Chinard,  a  physician,  and  one 
of  the  city  government  of  Lyons,  has  not  quitted  the  spot 
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since  the  disaster,  and  he  is  accompanied  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government.  They  encourage  the  workmen, 
who,  to  the  number  of  eight,  work  day  and  night,  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  engineer  department,  under  the  orders 
of  an  officer  of  the  head  engineer. 

September  9.  The  unfortunate  Dufavel  is  not  yet 
released  from  the  well  where  he  was  buried  alive  seve- 
ral days  since.  Yesterday  evening  the  workmen  of  the 
Croix  Rousse  had  dug  a  well  parallel  to  that  in  which 
the  crumbling  took  place,  and  had  reached  a  depth  equal 
to  that  of  the  first,  and  were  employed  in  digging  a  hori- 
zontal passage  to  free  their  unfortunate  companion, 
when  a  sudden  crumbling  forced  them  to  ascend  in 
haste,  and  abandon  entirely  the  work  they  had  begun. 
There  remains  now  no  hope  except  from  the  well  un- 
dertaken by  the  workmen  of  the  civil  engineers,  which 
cannot  be  finished  until  to-morrow. 

September  10.  The  unfortunate  Dufavel  is  not  yet 
released  from  his  horrible  prison,  but  the  engineers, 
who  are  laboring  to  deliver  him,  hope  to  reach  him  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  This  evening  he  will  be  saved 
or  lost.  His  courage  keeps  up,  he  has  not,  for  a  moment, 
been  delirious,  and  he  gives  directions  as  to  the  method 
of  working  most  likely  to  succeed  in  giving  him  relief. 
He  eats  with  good  appetite  and  asks  for  food.  His  limbs 
are  less  pressed  than  for  some  days  past.  He  cut  away 
with  a  knife  a  hoop  of  the  cask  which  pressed  upon  him. 
Though  seated  on  the  sand  and  bent  down,  he  is  able 
to  change  his  position,  in  some  measure. 

September  11.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  yesterday, 
Dufavel  became  indisposed,  his  voice  was  changed,  and 
he  found  difficulty  in  speaking — he  is  most  incommoded 
by  the  pressure  on  one  of  his  legs,  on  which  he  is  seated, 
and  which  he  can  scarcely  move.  During  the  night  he 
cut  away  with  his  knife  some  of  the  wood  "which  embar- 
rassed him.  «  I  worked  so  hard,"  said  he,  "  that  I  moist- 
ened my  shirt  with  perspiration,  but  as  I  could  not  sleep, 
it  was  as  well  to  work."  This  morning  he  is  better  ;  he 
breakfasted  with  a  good  appetite.  One  of  his  cousins, 
a  well  digger,  like  himself,  descended  to  speak  to  him. 
He  expressed  a  desire  not  to  be  deceived  as  to  his  situ- 
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ation,  and  said,  you  see  I  do  not  loose  courage.  On  being 
told  that  they  hoped  to  get  him  out  on  Saturday — "  That 
will  be  more  than  eight  days,  but  I  can  wait  until  then." 
He  afterwards  spoke  of  his  wife  ;  tell  her,  said  he,  to  his 
cousin,  that  I  have  good  courage,  and  that  she  must  not 
be  distressed.  The  interest  that  the  whole  city  takes  in 
the  horrible  position  of  Dufavel,  increases  every  day. 
Several  charitable  persons  cause  masses  to  be  said  in  the 
churches  for  his  deliverance.  Last  night  the  civil  engi- 
neers who  are  at  work  on  the  gallery,  were  on  the  point 
of  reaching  the  place  where  he  is  buried,  when  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  an  almost  fluid  sand  crumbled  in  sud- 
denly, and  made  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  labor  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  the  point  they  had  before  reached. 
They  are  now  very  near  the  unfortunate  man,  but  they 
must  advance  with  infinite  precaution,  and  very  slowly. 
September  12.  We  cannot  yet  announce  the  deliver- 
ance of  Dufavel.  The  engineers  advance  but  very  slowly, 
on  account  of  the  sandy  soil  in  which  they  are  making 
a  gallery.  They  have  four  or  five  feet  horizontal  dis- 
tance to  clear  before  reaching  the  cavity  where  the 
unfortunate  man  is  pressed,  in  a  position  which  grows 
more  painful.  They  are  unable  to  advance  more  than 
two  inches  in  an  hour.  They  have  planned  the  work  so 
as  to  reach  the  back  of  Dufavel  at  the  height  of  his 
shoulders.  At  the  moment  they  reach  him,  he  must  be 
seized  and  dragged  backwards,  with  great  promptitude, 
into  the  passages  made  by  the  miners,  otherwise  he  must 
infallibly  be  swallowed  up  by  the  crumbling  which  will 
take  place  at  the  moment  they  pierce  the  moveable  walls 
of  his  subterranean  retreat.  It  is  easy  to  judge  the  diffi- 
culty of  such  a  labor  at  sixty-three  feet  perpendicular 
depth,  with  similar  means  and  in  such  a  position,  and 
the  danger  in  which  the  unfortunate  man  is  placed  so 
near  his  deliverance  or  his  death.  The  interest  taken 
by  our  citizens  in  the  fate  of  Dufavel,  is  intense.  The 
population  of  the  city  crowd  to  the  spot.  There  are 
never  less  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  individuals 
assembled  there.  All  the  roads  leading  to  the  place, 
particularly  the  one  from  Lyons,  is  constantly  crowded 
with  people  going  and  returning.     It  has  been  necessary 
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to  place  barriers  at  fifty  paces  distant  from  the  opening 
of  the  well,  and  to  place  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  restrain 
the  curious  and  prevent  their  breaking  through  the  bar- 
riers, and  interrupting  the  workmen.  Collectors  estab- 
lished on  the  spot  have  received  very  considerable 
presents  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  Dufavel  and 
his  family. 

L  September  15.  Dufavel  is  at  length  released  from  his 
perilous  situation.  Early  this  morning  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  vicar  of  St.  Just.  M.  Chinard  sent  down 
a  double  portion  of  hot  wine,  and  encouraged  him  to 
keep  up  his  courage,  with  the  assurance  that,  in  a  very 
few  hours,  he  would  be  released.  About  ten  o'clock  he 
could  hear  their  operations ;  and  by  communicating  with 
persons  above,  and  they  with  those  in  the  other  well,  he 
was  able  to  direct  their  operations.  It  now  became 
necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  from  danger 
of  the  loosened  sand  falling  in  upon  him,  when  the 
passage  was  opened.  By  removing  the  sand  carefully 
with  their  hands,  they  exposed  his  arms,  so  that  a  man 
on  each  side  could  grasp  them  ;  and  then,  with  a  strong, 
sudden  effort,  they  forced  him  through  the  portion  which 
remained  at  his  back,  into  the  gallery  where  they  stood. 
The  sand  immediately  crumbled  away,  removing  the 
support  to  the  wood  work,  and  the  weight  above  pressed 
upon  it  and  crushed  it  in ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two 
seconds,  the  whole  cavity  which  he  had  occupied,  and 
through  which  he  had  communicated  with  his  friends, 
was  filled  with  solid  sand,  .to  the  depth  of  forty  feet. 
He  was  much  exhausted,  and  his  thigh  considerably  in- 
jured by  the  pressure,  but  is  likely  to  survive.  No 
circumstance  of  a  similar  magnitude' probably  ever  ex- 
cited a  greater  degree  of  feeling  and  public  concern. 


EXTRAORDINARY  ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  impe- 
rial city  of  St.  Petersburgh,  is  remarkable  for  the  lofti- 
ness of  its  spire,  which  rises  in  towering  grandeur  far 
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above  any  other  structure  in  that  magnificent  metropo- 
lis of  the  Czars.  Looking  up  to  it  from  the  ground, 
it  appears  to  dwindle  away  almost  into  a  point  in  the 
sky,  though  it  is.  in  reality,  terminated  by  a  globe  of 
considerable  dimensions,  on  which  an  angel  stands,  sup- 
porting a  large  cross.  This  angel,  less  respected  by  the 
weather  than  his  holy  character  deserved,  fell  into  dis- 
repair ;  and  suspicions  were  entertained  that  he  designed^ 
revisiting,  uninvoked,  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
affair  caused  some  uneasiness,  and  the  government  at 
length  became  seriously  perplexed.  To  raise  a  scaffold- 
ing to  such  a  height,  would  cost  more  money  than  all 
the  angels  out  of  heaven  were  worth — and  meditating 
fruitlessly  on  these  circumstances,  without  being  able  to 
resolve  how  to  act,  a  considerable  time  was  suffered  to 
elapse. 

Among  the  crowd  of  gazers  below,  who  daily  turned 
their  eyes  and  their  thoughts  towards  the  angel,  was  a 
mijik,  called  Telouchkine.  This  man  was  a  roofer  of 
houses,  (a  slater,  as  he  would  be  called  in  a  country 
where  slates  were  used,)  and  his  speculation,  by  degrees, 
assumed  a  more  practical  character  than  the  idle  won- 
ders and  conjectures  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  The 
spire  was  entirely  covered  with  sheets  of  gilded  copper, 
and  presented  a  surface  to  the  eye  as  smooth  as  if  it  had 
been  one  mass  of  burnished  gold.  But  Telouchkine 
knew  that  the  sheets  of  copper  were  not  even  uniformly 
closed  upon  each  other ;  and,  above  all,  that  there  were 
large  nails  used  to  fasten  them,  which  projected  from 
the  side  of  the  spire. 

Having  meditated  upon  these  circumstances,  till  his 
mind  was  made  up,  the  mijik  went  to  the  government, 
and  offered  to  repair  the  angel,  without  scaffolding  and 
without  assistance,  on  condition  of  being  reasonably 
paid  for  the  time  expended  in  the  labor.  The  offer  was 
accepted  ;  for  it  was  made  in  Russia,  and  by  a  Russian. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  adventure,  Telouchkine, 
provided  with  nothing  more  than  a  coil  of  ropes,  ascend- 
ed the  spire  in  the  interior,  to  the  last  window.  Here 
he  looked  down  at  the  concourse  of  people  below,  and 
up  at  the  glittering  "  needle,"  as  it  is  called,  tapering  far 
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away  above  his  head.  But  his  heart  did  not  fail  him, 
and  stepping  gravely  out  upon  the  ledge  of  the  window, 
he  set  about  his  task. 

He  cut  a  portion  of  the  cord  in  the  form  of  Iwo  large 
stirrups,  with  a  loop  at  each  end.  The  upper  loops  he 
fastened  upon  two  of  the  projecting  nails  above  his 
head,  and  placed  his  foot  in  the  others.  Then  digging 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  into  the  interstices  of  the  sheet 
of  copper,  he  raised  up  one  of  his  stirrups  with  the 
other  hand,  so  as  to  make  it  catch  a  nail  higher  up. 
The  same  operation  he  performed  on  behalf  of  the  other 
leg,  and  so  on  alternately.  And  thus  he  climbed,  nail 
by  nail,  step  by  step,  stirrup  by  stirrup,  till  his  starting- 
post  was  undistinguishable  from  the  golden  surface,  and 
the  spire  had  dwindled,  and  dwindled,  and  dwindled  in 
his  embrace,  till  he  could  clasp  it  all  around. 

So  far  so  well.  But  he  had  only  reached  the  ball — a 
globe  of  between  nine  and  ten  feet  in  circumference. 
The  angel,  the  object  of  his  visit,  was  above  this  ball,  and 
even  concealed  from  his  view,  by  its  smooth,  round,  and 
glittering  expanse.  Only  fancy  the  wretch  at  that  mo- 
ment, turning  up  his  grave  eyes,  and  graver  beard,  to 
an  obstacle  that  seemed  to  defy  the  daring  and  ingenuity 
of  man. 

But  Telouchkine  was  not  dismayed.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  the  difficulty ;  and  the  means  by  which  he 
essayed  to  surmount  it,  exhibited  the  same  prodigious 
simplicity  as  the  rest  of  the  feat. 

Suspending  himself  in  his  stirrups,  he  girded  the 
needle  with  a  cord,  the  ends  of  which  he  fastened 
around  his  waist ;  and,  so  supported,  he  leaned  gradu- 
ally back,  till  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  planted  against  the 
spire.  In  this  position  he  threw,  by  a  strong  effort,  a 
coil  of  cord  over  the  ball ;  and  so  coolly  and  accurately 
was  the  aim  taken,  that  at  the  first  trial  it  fell  in  the 
required  direction,  and  he  saw  the  end  hang  down  on 
the  opposite  side. 

To  draw  himself  up  in  his  original  position,  to  fasten 
the  cord  firmly  round  the  globe,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  this  auxiliary  to  climb  to  the  summit,  were  now  an 
easy  part  of  his  task ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  Te- 
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louchkine  stood  by  the  side  of  the  angel,  and  listened  to 
the  shout  that  burst  like  sudden  thunder  from  the  con- 
course below,  yet  came  to  his  ear  like  a  faint  and  hollow 
murmur. 

The  cord  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fastening 
properly,  enabled  him  to  descend  with  comparative 
facility ;  and  the  next  day  he  carried  up  with  him  a 
ladder  of  ropes,  by  means  of  which  he  found  it  easy  to 
effect  the  necessary  repairs. 


THE  TRYSTING  TREE. 

Journeying  one  day  along  a  muirland  road  not  far 
from  Stirling,  we  passed  by  a  very  fine  old  tree,  in  a 
field  at  a  short  distance.  I  remarked  its  beauty,  to 
which  Simon  assented,  but  seemed  for  a  while  absorbed 
in  recalling  recollections  associated  with  it.  At  last,  he 
said,  pausing  and  looking  back  on  the  tree,  That 
sturdy  old  plant  of  other  years  reminds  me  of  an  inci- 
dent which  displayed  a  striking  trait  of  character  of  the 
true  old  Scottish  breed.  That  is,  or  was,  called  the 
Trysting  Tree,  and  there  a  country  lass  had  consented 
to  meet  her  sweetheart  one  winter  night,  to  arrange 
matters  for  the  wedding.  The  night  came,  cold  and 
foggy,  and  the  girl,  true  to  her  appointment,  set  off  si- 
lently, in  the  hopes  of  being  back  again  before  she  was 
missed.  It  soon  came  on  a  heavy  snow,  and  snowed  all 
night.  The  girl  was  not  to  be  found  ;  and  all  the  roads 
round  being  not  only  impassable  but  invisible,  from  the 
depth  of  the  drift,  a  week  passed  before  any  communica- 
tion was  possible  with  the  neighboring  farms,  all  which 
time  nothing  could  be  heard  of  her.  At  length  the  news 
reached  her  lover,  who  was  lost  and  bewildered  in  con- 
tending feelings  of  wonder,  fear,  and  jealousy.  On 
inquiry  as  to  the  time  when  his  bride  had  been  last  seen, 
he  found  it  was  the  night  of  their  assignation,  and  the 
first  of  the  snow.  The  Trysting  Tree  flashed  upon  his 
mind,  and  thither,  with  a  sturdy  band  of  volunteer 
pioneers,  he  bent  his  course.     On  reaching  the  tree,  they 
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commenced  digging  all  around  it,  and  soon  came  to  a 
solid  hummock.  Their  spades  and  shovels  were  then 
exchanged  for  the  simple  labor  of  their  hands,  with 
which  they  gathered  up  and  flung  out  the  snow  by  gow- 
pens,  and  ere  this  had  been  long  continued,  they  succeed- 
ed in  extricating  the  very  girl,  exactly  eight  days  from 
the  time  she  had  been  buried.  You  may  guess  it  was 
a  moment  of  agonizing  perturbation  which  preceded 
,the  discovery  that  she  was  alive  ! 

On  coming  to  the  tree,  and  not  finding  her  lover  there, 
she  drew  her  plaid  tight  round  her,  and  sat  down  to 
await.  She  conjectured  that  the  cold  had  made  her- 
drowsy,  and  the  snow  falling  thick  upon  her,  when  she 
awoke  she  was  unable  to  move,  and  felt  herself  as  if 
alive  in  her  grave,  and  cut  off  from  the  living  world. 
Her  lover  was  full  of  sorrow  and  of  explanations.  "  If 
he  had  but  thought  she  could  have  ventured  out  on  such 
a  night,  he  never  would  have  failed  to  keep  his  word," 
&c,  &c.  Every  young  man's  mind  will  suggest  the 
proper  thing  to  be  said  on  the  occasion ;  but  Lizzy, 
who  could  scarcely  be  suspected  of  bestowing  any  but 
cold  looks  at  such  a  time,  took  no  notice  of  him  what- 
ever. The  country  people  who  had  accompanied  him, 
had  a  supply  of  cordials,  and  he  was  loud  and  earnest 
in  enjoining  them  to  "  give  her  something  warm  in- 
stantly ;"  and  a  glass  of  spirits  was  offered,  which  she 
gravely  pushed  aside.  "  Give  me  a  glass  of  water," 
said  she  ;  "  ifs  a  cauld  heart  that  canna  warm  a  drink 
to  itsel" 

Her  Joe  was  ardent  in  his  addresses,  but  she  repulsed 
him  with  endless  scorn.  Whether  she  ever  took  a  hus- 
band or  not,  I  have  forgotten  ;  but  it  is  certain  she  never 
married  him. 


REVENGE  AND  ASSASSINATION  IN  A  CHURCH. 

Don  Michael  had  a  youthful  and  lovely  wife  :  and 
a  youthful  brother,  a  bachelor,  lived  in  his  house.     The 
beauty  of  his  sister-in-law  had  such  an  effect  on  this 
14* 
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youth,  that,  abandoning  all  regard  to  morality  or  to  the 
consequences,  he  used  every  means  to  seduce  her,  and 
succeeded.  But  he  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  plot  being  discovered  by  a  servant-maid,  who 
informed  the  husband.  The  latter,  having  placed  him- 
self in  ambush,  surprised  them.  Drawing  his  poniard, 
he  attempted  to  murder  them  both  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  it  chanced  that  they  escaped  out  of  his  hands  with 
some  slight  wounds.  So  exasperated  was  he  at  the 
wrong  received,  that  he  endeavored  to  trace  his  brother, 
(with  the  lady,  who  had  fled  to  some  place  of  security,) 
and  determined  to  kill  him  at  all  costs.  But  the  broth- 
er, having  heard  of  the  deadly  oath  of  the  injured  hus- 
band, managed  to  defend  himself  in  different  ways,  so 
as  to  set  at  naught  all  the  other's  designs ;  and  the  of- 
fended man,  entirely  despairing  of  being  able  to  inflict 
his  vengeance,  was,  by  the  excess  of  passion,  carried 
almost  to  the  grave.  In  the  mean  time,  the  jubilee  of 
the  year  occurred ;  and,  in  the  same  town  where  Don 
Michael  resided,  there  were  abundance  of  processions, 
and  penitences,  and  public  preachings,  by  which  means, 
several  party  disputes  were  made  up,  and  families  and 
individuals  pacified  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Don  Michael 
also  seemed  resolved  to  lay  aside  all  rancorous  feelings, 
and  devote  himself  to  holy  things.  But  the  brother 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  an  inter- 
view, spite  of  the  numerous  kindly  protestations  that 
came  from  the  other  side.  At  the  end  of  the  holy  year, 
employed  by  Don  Michael  in  continual  penances  and 
religious  pursuits,  he  determined  to  abandon  the  world 
entirely ;  and  going  to  a  monastery  of  Scalvi,  entered 
into  his  novitiate  ;  and  that  being  completed,  pronoun- 
ced the  solemn  vows.  Sent  by  his  superiors  into  vari- 
ous parts  of  Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  Rome,  in  order 
to  study  theology,  he  became  very  learned  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  his  country,  with  the  reputation  of  being  a 
particularly  holy  man,  the  rank  of  priesthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  went  through  the  first  mass  with 
the  usual  pomp,  amidst  a  crowd  of  relations  and  friends, 
and  other  people.  After  its  conclusion,  returning  into 
the  sacristy,  he  seated  himself  (such  is  the  custom)  with 
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his  priest's  cope  still  on  his  back,  upon  a  stool,  which  his 
friends  and  relations  approached,  one  after  another,  in 
order  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  give  him  the  congratulatory 
embrace.  He  had  been  repeatedly  heard  to  deplore  the 
hatred  he  had  so  many  years  nourished  against  his 
brother,  and  frequently  to  say,  that  the  only  desire  in 
the  world  which  he  now  had,  was  not  only  to  obtain 
oblivion  and  forgiveness  for  the  past,  but  likewise,  as  a 
servant  of  God,  to  be  the  first  and  the  humblest  in  offer- 
ing it.  Upon  this  solemn  occasion,  moved  by  the  en- 
treaties of  all  his  relations,  the  brother  at  last  resolved 
to  go  with  the  others.  As  he  advanced,  he  began  a 
humble  address,  whilst  the  priest,  extending  his  arms, 
pressed  him  to  his  bosom :  but  instead  of  the  brother 
again  raising  his  head,  his  knees  were  seen  to  fall,  and 
he  sunk  on  the  ground,  with  a  dreadful  groan  ;  and  the 
priest,  brandishing  a  small  dagger,  which,  in  that  em- 
brace, he  had  plunged  into  his  brother's  heart,  kissed 
the  still  reeking  blade,  spurned  the  corpse  with  his  foot, 
and  then  exclaimed,  "  I  have  caught  thee  at  last !"  The 
wretch  escaped :  and  such  was  the  confusion  and 
amazement  of  the  bystanders,  that  no  efforts  were  made 
to  detain  him.  For  this  crime  he  was  banished,  under 
pain  of  death,  if  found.  He  fled  from  country  to  coun- 
try, until  he  took  refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Duke  of  Yalentinois.  The  latter  took  but 
little  trouble  to  find  out  his  virtues,  but  soon  found  him 
of  use  in  the  most  important  affairs  ;  and  the  villainous 
priest  became  the  life  of  all  his  undertakings. 


THE  RESOLUTE  LOVER. 

A  great  reverse  of  fortune,  one  of  those  catastro- 
phes which  bankers  meet  with  every  day,  precipitated 
Madame  De  Pons  from  the  height  of  a  "most  brilliant 
position  in  society,  to  the  most  humble  fortune.  Events 
of  this  nature  are  so  common,  and,  moreover,  so  sud- 
den, that  it  is  by  no  means  a  rarity,  in  our  times,  to  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  a  grand  party  in  the  Rue  de  la 
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Paix,  and  to  pay  your  visit  to  the  prison  of  St.  Pe- 
lagie. 

The  splendid  salons  of  Madame  de  Pons  were  re- 
duced to  one  small  garret  in  the  Marais,  and  yet  it  was 
too  large  for  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  share 
her  bad  fortune. 

In  Paris,  matters  are  settled  thus  :  you  give  parties — 
it  makes  you  one  of  the  world  ;  I  make  a  part  of  this 
world — you  give  me  pleasure,  I  give  you  my  company  ; 
when  your  supper  is  over,  and  your  wax  lights  extin- 
guished, we  are  quits  ;  for,  after  all,  your  party  is  but  a 
party.  In  return  for  your  invitation  to  me,  I  have  the 
right  of  complaining,  if  the  music  at  your  concert  is 
bad,  that  I  have  been  your  dupe  ;  if  the  invitation  was 
to  a  ball,  that  it  was  very  tedious. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  blew  out  his 
brains  as  a  compensation  to  his  creditors,  Madame  de 
Pons  found  her  circle  of  acquaintance  much  reduced. 
For  all  that,  the  Count  de  Marigny,  who  had  been  an 
old  friend  of  M.  de  Pons,  remained  still  the  friend  of 
his  wife. 

Madame  de  Pons  was  a  fine  woman.  M.  de  Marigny 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  appearance ;  he  was  the  in- 
dispensable at  every  ball ;  the  most  elegant  centaur  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  tied  the  best  neckcloth,  and 
wore  the  finest  diamonds ;  in  fact,  he  was  a  man  of  the 
first  fashion.  As  for  the  rest,  nobody  could  tell  where 
he  obtained  the  means  for  this  luxurious  splendor  ;  no- 
body knew  any  thing  of  his  ancestors,  nor  his  origin, 
nor  his  property  ;  yet  he  lived  like  a  prince,  paid  his 
way,  had  the  most  polished  manners,  and  was  witty. 
He  was  adopted  into  society — and,  in  Paris,  this  adop- 
tion of  a  certain  part  of  the  world  stands  in  lieu  of 
every  thing,  fortune,  probity,  ancestry — because,  if  you 
have  got  none  yourself,  society  will  make  them  for  you. 

Reverse  of  fortune  is  the  only  affliction,  the  pangs  of 
which,  in  a  vain  mind,  no  philosophy,  of  whatever 
kind,  can  allay.  Far  from  getting  weaker,  they  in- 
crease with  age  ;  thus  Madame  de  Pons  felt  keenly  the 
loss  of  that  society,  where  she  had  been  almost  wor- 
shiped.    There  remained  to  Madame  de  Pons  an  uncle. 
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immensely  rich,  and  without  children,  and  who  had 
brought  her  up  as  his  own;  but  this  uncle,  hard- 
hearted and  unrelenting  as  adversity  itself,  seemed  to 
consider  the  misfortune  of  her  husband  a  crime  in  his 
niece.  He  forgot  that  his  kindness  might  dry  up  her 
bitter  tears,  and  his  egotism,  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  his  logic,  proved  to  him  that  misfortune  is  a  crime, 
and  indulgence  the  accomplice  of  that  crime  ;  and  that 
the  best  way  of  avoiding  all  the  cares  of  life,  was  to 
have  no  smile  of  kindness  but  for  those  who  were  for- 
tunate. With  such  cruel  sentiments  as  these,  did  the 
uncle  of  Madame  de  Pons  reply  to  the  letter  which  in- 
formed him  of  the  miseries  which  overwhelmed  her  ; 
and  he  made  no  secret  that  he  would  deprive  her,  by 
his  will,  of  that  part  of  his  fortune  destined  to  the 
members  of  a  family  of  which  she  had  proved  un- 
worthy. 

Her  self-love  thus  assailed,  her  vanity  wounded,  she 
had  need  of  all  the  attentions,  all  the  love,  of  the  count, 
to  console  her.  This  change  of  fortune,  the  injustice 
of  her  family,  were  of  course  the  text  of  their  conver- 
sation. Another  circumstance  happened  to  increase 
her  sorrows.  M.  de  Marigny  informed  her  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should  go  on  a  journey  to  regulate  some 
family  affairs.  She  perceived  in  his  departure  a  certain 
constraint,  an  absence  of  mind,  which  led  her  to  sus- 
pect it  to  be  a  pretext ;  and  when  you  are  in  misfor- 
tune, suspicion  changes  so  quickly  to  certainty,  that  she 
could  no  longer  support  it — she  fainted.  With  much 
difficulty  the  count  persuaded  her  of  his  truth,  and 
left  her. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  months,  an  attorney  called  on 
Madame  de  Pons,  announced  to  her  the  death  of  her 
uncle,  and  presented  to  her  a  will,  by  which  she  was 
appointed  his  sole  heiress.  What  could  she  think  ? 
She  was  more  surprised  at  this  sudden  change  in  her 
uncle's  last  disposition  of  his  property,  than  in  the  im- 
mense change  it  would  make  in  her  fortune.  This 
excellent  uncle  had  made  up  for  his  former  faults  so 
well,  that  she  sincerely  lamented  him. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Count  de  Marigny  returned  to 
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fill  the  measure  of  her  happiness,  which  wanted  but  his 
presence. 

During  the  few  first  weeks,  Madame  de  Pons'  hap- 
piness appeared  complete  ;  she  had  gained  her  position 
in  society,  the  man  she  loved  was  near  her,  her  house 
had  become  the  rendezvous  of  fashion,  her  vanity  and 
her  heart  were  alike  satisfied.  But  in  a  few  days 
longer,  with  that  acuteness  which  a  woman  always  ex- 
ercises in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  him  she  loves,  she 
perceived  that  there  was  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that, 
since  his  return,  the  character  of  the  count  was  totally 
changed. 

She  mentioned  this  to  him  at  first  vaguely  ;  but  one 
evening,  when  they  were  alone,  and  in  that  intimacy 
which  allows  us  more  easily  to  enter  into  the  sorrows 
of  a  friend,  she  pressed  him  closely  on  the  subject.  The 
count  rose  from  his  seat,  and  taking  from  the  chimney- 
piece  a  cup  of  beautiful  porcelain,  "  What  would  you 
say.  Amelia,  if  at  one  blow  I  should  dash  to  pieces  this 
elegant  vase  ?" 

"I  should  say  that  it  was  a  singular  instance  of  folly." 
"But  if  some  necessity  compelled  me  to  do  so?" 
"Then  I  should  regret  nothing  which  happened  to 
me  through  you,"  replied  Madame  de  Pons,  with  an  air 
of  tenderness. 

"  You  disarm  me,  and  yet  I  stand  in  need  of  cour- 


"  Come,  come,  my  friend,  you  want  to  create  some 
diversion  in  our  tete-a-tete,  by  this  episode  after  the 
drama  of  the  new  school." 

But  just  then  casting  her  eyes  on  the  count,  who  sat 
opposite  to  her,  she  saw  his  lips  compressed,  his  fore- 
head care-worn,  his  whole  body  trembling ;  she  rose  up 
in  terror,  and  seizing  his  hands,  exclaimed,  "  What  is 
the  matter  ?  In  the  name  of  heaven,  conceal  nothing 
from  me  ?" 

The  count  rose,  and  recovering  his  calmness,  said, 
"  Now  I  am  able  to  speak  ;  sit  down,  Amelia,  I  will  tell 
you  all." 

Pale  and  breathless  with  doubt,  she  sat  opposite  to 
the  count.     M.  de  Marigny  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 
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and  fixing  on  her  a  magnetic  look,  said,  "  There  are  but 
three  resources  left  me,  Amelia  ;"  this  last  word  scarcely- 
escaped  his  lips,  so  much  were  they  compressed  and 
trembling. 

"  Oh,  how  you  frightened  me  !"  said  Madame  de 
Pons,  smiling.  "  Three  resources  !  When  you  have 
but  one,  even  then  you  should  not  despair." 

"  Listen  to  mine!  The  choice  is,  to  blow  my  brains 
out,  or  marry  you." 

At  this  instant,  all  the  love  Madame  de  Pons  enter- 
tained for  the  count  vanished  ;  and  the  horrible  image 
of  the  dreadful  end  of  her  first  husband,  interposed  be- 
tween her  and  him,  who,  standing  erect,  looked  like  the 
same  hideous  spectre  of  misery. 

She  hesitated.  She  did  not  yet  refuse  him ;  but  the 
stern  regard  of  the  count  could  not  mistake  her  meaning. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  he;  "  you  force  me,  then,  to 
my  third  and  last  resource.  You  have  hesitated  when 
I  gave  you  the  choice  between  the  preservation  of  my 
life  and  the  offer  of  my  hand.  At  this  very  hour  I  place 
before  you  the  alternative  of  the  loss  of  your  fortune, 
or  this  hand  to  share  it  with  you.  Yes,  Amelia,  either 
you  marry  me  to-day,  or  I  ruin  you  to-morrow." 

"  But  this  fortune,"  replied  Madame  de  Pons,  with 
terror,  "  I  possess  from  the  bounty  of  my  uncle  ;  it  be- 
longs to  me,  entirely  to  me.  Your  mind  is  wandering, 
my  friend  ;  tell  me,  frankly,  your  situation.     If  you  are 

in   want   of   money,   if   any   delay tell    me;   you 

should  not  refuse  to  your  best  friend  the  pleasure  of 
obliging  you.     What  do  you  require  ?" 

"  The  whole  of  your  fortune ;  and  since  you  wish 
for  an  explanation,  listen  : — You  know,  Amelia,  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  your  uncle  when  he  was  here ; 
he  took  notice  of  me,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me 
at  his  house  in  Baden.     His  hardheartedness  to  you ; 

the  disdain  which  had  driven  you  from  your  family 

those  regrets  at  the  change  in  your  fortune  which 
caused  those  tears  which  you  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal from  me — all  these  sorrows,  which  it  was  out  of 
my  power  to  remedy,  increased  the  love  I  bore  towards 
you  ;  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  wretched,  humiliated, 
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rejected  from  society.  I  pretended  business  of  conse- 
quence— it  was  yours.  I  set  off  alone — I  watched  the 
motions  of  your  uncle,  who,  I  knew,  was  about  to  go 
to  the  waters  of  Baden.  Three  days  after  my  arrival, 
he  departed  for  that  place.  I  followed  at  a  distance  of 
two  stages.  Arrived  at  an  inn,  I  feigned  an  illness  which 
the  ignorance  of  the  physicians  quickly  changed  into  a 
real  malady.  I  had  feigned  such  an  illness,  that  it  was 
but  natural  I  should  put  my  affairs  in  order.  A  notary 
was  called  in,  I  took  the  name  of  your  uncle,  made  a 
will  in  his  name,  and  the  testament  which  appointed 
you  sole  heiress,  was  enregistered  in  the  proper  form. 
Next  day  I  got  better,  and  went  to  Baden  ;  your  uncle 
and  I  renewed  our  former  acquaintance — we  were  in- 
separable. One  day,  just  as  dinner  was  over,  after  a 
conversation  which  I  had  endeavored  to  make  as  ani- 
mated as  possible,  I  took  a  pinch  of  fine  Macouba,  the 
excellence  of  which  your  uncle  much  admired.  I 
offered  it  to  him.  Scarcely  had  he  smelt  it,  when  he 
fell  dead  on  the  spot." 

"  Oh  !   horror  !" 

"  Among  people  of  rank,  an  accident  of  this  kind  is 
always  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Just  so  was  this  ;  but  it  was 
caused  by  a  tremendous  and  deadly  acid,  which  was 
concealed  in  the  double  bottom  of  my  snuff-box.  Now, 
then,  Amelia,  you  know  to  whom  you  owe  your  for- 
tune. But  remember,  that  if  I  have  gone  thus  far  to 
get  it  for  you,  think  you  that  I  Avill  stop  at  any  thing  to 
take  it  from  you?  The  facts  are  now  before  you 
clearly,  the  necessity  plainly  demonstrated.  I  begin 
again.  Behold,  anew,  I  offer  you  my  hand  in  exchange 
for  your  fortune.  Decide,  Amelia,  or  in  an  hour  all 
Paris  shall  know  how  it  was  obtained." 

She  married  him. 


THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 


There  lived  once  in  Switzerland,  a  rich  bachelor, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  called  Peter  Gortz,  who  had 
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the  reputation  of  being  a  very  pious,  but  rather  austere 
and  thrifty  man.  He  kept  but  one  servant,  an  orphan, 
whom,  as  a  child,  he  took  to  wait  on  him,  and  after- 
wards taught  her  to  write  and  read,  boasting  her  fidel- 
ity, and  indulging  her,  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter. 
He  was  her  only  friend.  At  sixteen,  Caroline  de  Burgh 
was  as  comely  a  girl  as  eyes  need  see,  with  the  gait  of 
a  peacock,  and  a  skin  like  new  milk ;  but,  from  her 
silent  and  almost  haughty  disposition,  the  young  men 
called  her  prude,  the  young  women,  fool ;  though 
mothers,  even  of  less  lowly  station,  would  point  her 
out  to  their  own  giddy  geese,  and  cry,  "  Take  pattern 
from  poor  Lina  !" 

Suddenly  she  appeared  to  grow  timorous  and  mel- 
ancholy ;  and,  one  day.  was  seen  by  a  neighbor  to  hur- 
ry from  her  master's  house,  in  fearful  agitation.  Peter 
Gortz  pursued,  but  missed  her  ;  the  neighbor  sought 
with  better  fortune,  and  overheard  her  muttering  to 
herself,  "  The  virgin  forbid  I  should  be  so  rash — yet — 
any  thing  rather  than  that !  I  can  bear  it  no  longer." 
This  man  instantly  seized  and  questioned  her  on  the 
meaning  of  these  words ;  but  as  she  only  trembled, 
blushed,  and  wept,  he  forcibly  led  her  back  to  her  mas- 
ter, who  looked  pleased  at  her  return,  and  on  what  she 
had  said  being  repeated  to  him,  merely  laughed  out,  "  I 
was  too  strict  this  morning,  perhaps;  silly  wench,  don't 
quarrel  with  thy  second  father."  What  was  this  per- 
son's amaze,  when  next  morning  his  wealthy  neighbor 
ran  to  him,  all  affright,  with  the  tidings  that  his  house 
had  been  robbed  of  gold  and  plate  to  a  large  amount, 
though  no  locks  were  broken,  and  his  servant  either 
murdered  and  concealed,  or  carried  off  alive,  which 
seemed  most  likely,  as  every  thing  that  had  belonged  to 
her  was  missing,  and  no  sounds  of  contention  had  dis- 
turbed her  master  in  the  night.  The  menaces  she 
had  used,  tempted  the  hearer  at  once  to  suspect  her, 
though  the  loser  did  not.  She  must,  it  was  supposed, 
have  taken  the  road  to  her  native  village.  Officers  of 
justice  pursued  that  route,  and,  overtaking  a  wagon, 
whose  driver  looked  alarmed  at  their  appearance,  in- 
sisted on  searching  it.  There,  indeed,  they  found  a  fe- 
15 
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male,  answering  the  description  given  them,  hidden 
with  her  trunk  amid  the  straw.  She  denied  her  name, 
but  a  sheathed  knife  was  found  about  her,  on  which  it 
was  graven.  "  Well,"  she  cried,  as  if  bewildered,  "  no 
law  can  force  my  return  to  him."  Not  heeding  her, 
they  lifted  out  her  box.  "'Tis  heavy  enough,"  said 
one,  significantly.  "Is  it?"  she  screamed  to  the  driver. 
This  appeal  caused  them  to  arrest  him  also.  Falling 
on  his  knees,  he  swore,  by  all  the  saints,  that  he  only 
knew  this  girl  as  having  hired  him,  in  the  next  town,  to 
come  privately  to  a  certain  house,  for  herself  and  bag- 
gage ;  that  he  had  gone,  stolen  in,  moved  the  box  from 
her  chamber  to  his  wagon,  where,  by  another  bribe,  she 
had  induced  him  to  conceal  her.  The  lid  was  forced, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  her  wardrobe,  sewn  into  some  arti- 
cles of  apparel,  were  discovered  a  sum  of  money,  and 
several  articles  of  silver,  bearing  the  initials  of  Peter 
Gortz.  In  positive  distraction,  Caroline  shrieked,  "I 
refused  to  be  his  wife,  and  I  told  him  I  would  leave 
him.  Oh,  he  threatened  to  punish  me !"  "  You  had 
threatened  it  too,"  said  one  of  her  captors,  "  and  now, 
of  course,  would  fain  criminate  your  accuser."  "  Nay, 
then,  I  am  lost  indeed  !"  she  cried,  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  prison  of  the  town  she  had  just  left,  amid  the 
execrations  of  its  assembled  inhabitants,  who  had  never 
before  heard  of  such  a  way  as  hers,  for  requiting  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  a  superior. 

She  was  tried  immediately  on  her  apprehension. 
Who  could  bear  witness  in  her  favor  ?  Who  knew  her 
character  as  well  as  Peter  Gortz  himself?  He  gave  his 
evidence  with  extreme  reluctance  ;  every  thing  tended 
to  prove  her  guilt.  She  was  condemned  to  die  without 
delay,  yet  the  priest  who  attended  her  could  gain  no 
avowal  of  the  theft.  Finding  her  so  impenitent,  he  tried 
all  the  power  of  terror  on  her  soul,  with  but  the  result 
of  unnerving  her  for  the  awful  fate  she  was  to  meet.  I 
cannot  grace  my  story  with  a  word  of  praise  of  her 
heroism.  She  begged  for  time  ;  she  supplicated  the 
virgin  to  interpose  and  save  her  young  days  ;  she  grov- 
eled at  the  feet  of  her  guards.  Her  shrieks  and  groans 
rung  from  the  very  scaffold.     She  struggled  with  her 
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executioner,  till  even  he  was  overpowered  by  her  plead- 
ing beauty.  At  length,  her  strength  and  reason  failed — 
she  became  insensible.  The  fatal  cord  was  adjusted, 
and  the  poor  wretch  left  to  hang  for  the  usually  appoint- 
ed hour. 

Her  body,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  was 
given  for  dissection.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  rising  anat- 
omist, named  Ebreson,  who  had  it  conveyed  to  the 
wonted  scene  of  his  scientific  vigils,  a  large  arched 
cellar  beneath  his  house,  chosen  for  its  coolness  ;  yet  its 
air  was  noisome,  and  its  walls  discolored.  It  was  light- 
ed from  the  ceiling  by  an  antique  lamp,  whose  rays  fell 
upon  the  instruments  of  his  labor,  and  the  still  more 
terrific  looking  preparations  on  which  he  had  toiled. 
The  operator  was  accustomed  to  attire  himself,  for 
those  experiments,  in  a  dark  dress,  which  tightly 
fitted  his  gigantic  figure,  and  left  his  lean  arms  bare. 
His  fiery  eyes,  cadaverous  and  strong  features,  set  off 
by  black  locks,  which  streamed  over  his  shoulders, 
must  have  rendered  him  a  frightful  picture.  Before 
him,  on  the  table,  lay  the  body  of  Caroline,  partially 
covered  with  a  cloth,  often  before  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses, and,  here  and  there,  stained  from  the  dead.  Ebre- 
son, who  had  hitherto  been  constrained  to  study  from 
such  revolting  remnants  as  his  elders  might  leave  of 
their  church-yard  spoils,  was  gratified  in  attaining  an 
entire  figure,  so  recently  deprived  of  life.  He  had  not 
attended  Caroline's  trial,  though  he  had  listened,  with  a 
sad,  shuddering  interest,  to  the  account  of  her  early 
crimes  and  punishment.  He  commenced  his  examina- 
tion. The  limbs  were  scarce  yet  rigid ;  and  when  he 
bared  the  face,  he  observed  the  manner  of  her  death  had 
neither  blackened  nor  distorted  it ;  for  the  first  time 
was  he  aware  of  her  identity  with  one  he  had  seen 
walking  the  world  in  maiden  pride  ;  oft  had  he  felt  in- 
clined to  ask  the  young  thing's  name.  He  knew  it 
now — and  half  forgetting  his  art,  sighed  forth,  "Had 
she  but  been  as  good  as  she  was  fair,  this  is  not  a 
breast  that  I  could  lacerate." 

He  turned  away  to  make  some  preparations  for  his  hor- 
rid work,  when  a  heavy  sigh,  which  seemed  to  bear  upon 
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its  breath  the  word,  "  Mercy  !"  recalled  him  to  the  side 
of  Caroline.  He  seized  her  wrist,  a  feeble  fluttering 
pulse  vibrated,  thrilling  to  his  touch. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  gazed  around  her,  saw  the  sur- 
geon, and  all  his  accompanying  horrors.  She  sprung 
from  the  board,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet ;  her  own 
disarray  effected  her  not.  The  feelings  of  this  world 
she  believed  had  passed  away  forever ;  but  in  the  most 
earnest  accents,  she  articulated,  u  I  know  not  whether 
I  am  in  the  presence  of  God  or  a  devil,  but  I  am  inno- 
cent !"  "  Innocent  !"  repeated  Ebreson,  in  his  sepul- 
chral voice.  "Yes,"  she  continued,  wringing  her  hands; 
"  in  pity,  torture  me  not ;  or  say  this  dimal  place  is  but 
purgatory — that  I  did  deserve,  for  I  did  carry  a  knife 
about  me,  that  I  might  put  an  end  to  my  own  life, 
rather  than  be  his  ;  but  of  the  crime  for  which  I  suf- 
fered, he  knows  me  guiltless  ;  and  thou,  terrible  being  ! 
canst  read  in  my  soul  that  I  speak  truth.  Thou  look'st 
just — this  will  not  last  eternally.  Spare,  save  me  !  and 
I  will  worship  thee !"'  Such  an  appeal,  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  under  such  delusion,  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment be  doubted.  Ebreson,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude, 
poured  over  that  bruised  throat  the  vinegar  which  he 
kept  at  hand  as  a  disinfector,  weeping  forth — "Be  calm, 
child !  and  fear  me  not — you  are  with  a  fellow  crea- 
ture, who  believes,  and  will  protect  you.  This  earth, 
and  the  life  so  miraculously  preserved,  shall  still  be  en- 
deared to  you." 

Instantly  screening  her  limbs  from  the  chill  air,  he 
led  her  to  his  own  room,  and  consigned  her  to  bed, 
brought  her  food  and  wine  while  his  servant  slept,  and 
would  have  left  her  to  rest,  but  that  her  state  still  bor- 
dered on  delirium ;  so  he  sat  all  night,  like  an  elder 
brother,  beside  her.  But  now,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
To  announce  her  existence  to  the  world,  cruelly  as  it 
had  used  her,  and  branded  as  was  her  lowly  name,  might 
but  provoke  fresh  persecutions ;  she  had  no  power  to 
prove  the  crimes  of  Gortz ;  her  new  benefactor's  bare 
assertion  of  her  innocence  would  not  have  impressed 
others  with  a  like  conviction ;  for  Ebreson  was,  as  yet, 
an  obscure  and  needy  man.     The  only  course  left  was 
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to  fly,  call  herself  something  else,  and,  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  live  in  retirement ;  but  how  could  she 
gain  a  living,  while  unable  to  mix  with  her  kind  ?  Ebre- 
son  resolved  never  to  abandon  her — he  could  toil  for 
both.  He  could  trust  no  one  with  his  secret.  Caroline, 
he  thought,  would  no  longer  be  exclusively  his,  if  he 
shared  the  knowledge  of  her  life  with  his  dearest  friend. 
He  had  one  brother  in  the  place,  a  Catholic  cure.  Lock- 
ing up  his  treasure,  he  stole  out  ere  dawn,  awakened 
this  holy  man,  and  borrowed  all  his  money,  by  telling 
him  that  debts  and  some  quarrels  relative  to  a  hasty 
marriage,  forced  him  to  change  his  name  and  residence. 
The  priest  charged  himself  with  forwarding  all  goods. 
Ebreson  then  hired  a  swift  conveyance,  bade  Caroline 
array  herself  in  his  attire,  packed  up  his  books,  instru- 
ments, and  wardrobe,  and  started.  When  his  servant 
rose,  the  cure  was  ready  to  account  for  any  thing. 

Ebreson  found  in  his  poor  Caroline  such  intellect  and 
virtue,  that  he  married  her.  The  good  cure  settled  with 
them,  and  they  knew  not  what  had  become  of  Gortz, 
save  that  he  had  left  the  theatre  of  his  wickedness.  One 
night  Frere  Basil  entered  their  abode,  with  a  face  of 
dismay  :  "  Brother,"  he  said,  "  I  come  from  a  shocking 
sight — the  death-bed  of  a  despairing  sinner.  I  was  call- 
ed in  to  administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to  an  aged 
man,  who  has  not  long  resided  here.  He  will  have  no 
physician,  though  the  people  about  him  think  he  cannot 
see  another  sun  rise ;  yet  poverty  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  his  recklessness — he  refused  the  last  sacrament,  call- 
ing himself  unworthy  of  it ;  so  I  hastened  to  secure 
charitable  aid."  "  What  is  this  unhappy  penitent's 
name  ?"  asked  the  wife.  "  Gortz,  sister."  "  Now,  all 
the  gentle  saints  be  praised  !"  she  cried.  "  No  questions, 
brother  :  our  neighbor,  the  notary,  must  accompany  us 
all.  Pray  heaven  we  are  not  too  late !"  This  party 
accordingly  hurried  to  the  wretched  abode  of  the  dying 
man  ;  as  they  entered  his  chamber,  they  heard  him  rave : 
"  Talk  not  to  me  of  sealed  confessions — the  whole  world 
gaped  on  her  degradation — and  I  have  wandered  for 
twenty  years,  like  the  accursed,  undying  Israelite — still 
no  rest  from  that  thought.  I  can  give  ye  nothing,  mer- 
15* 
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cenaries  !  If  ye  find  any  gold,  bury  it  at  the  gallows 
foot,  or  lay  it  out  in  masses — but  no  !  no  hopes  of  pardon 
for  thy  murderer,  innocent  Lina !" 

Caroline  drew  aside  his  curtain  ;  at  first  he  stared, 
without  recognition.  When  she  called  him  by  name, 
believing  that  he  beheld  a  spirit,  he  coweringly  hid  his 
face  ;  but,  removing  his  hand  from  his  eyes,  she  whis- 
pered, "  Peter  Gortz  !  take  courage  !  I  bring  you  peace 
and  pardon — you  are  no  murderer.  The  queen  of 
heaven  enabled  her  true  servant  wonderously  to  save 
me  from  death,  and  you  from  despair.  I  am  a  happy 
wife  and  mother.  Yonder  is  my  husband,  come  to  serve 
you,  if  he  can." 

The  moment  Gortz  was  assured  of  her  life,  he  started 
up,  and — retributive  justice  again  !  begged  for  one  hour's 
— for  but  one  half  hour's  breath.  "  Some  potent  resto- 
rative," he  cried — "  my  poor  girl's  fame  must  be  cleared 
to  all  the  world,  and  as  much  atonement  made  as  wealth 
can  do."  The  draught  was  given — the  notary  was 
ready  ;  to  him  Peter  deposed  that,  believing  Caroline 
thought  herself  entirely  dependent  and  in  his  power,  her 
rejection  of  his  suit,  and  threats  of  departure,  had  stung 
him  to  vindictive  madness.  She  told  him  she  had  pack- 
ed up,  ready  to  set  forth  with  the  first  light,  and  insisted 
on  leaving  the  house  to  seek  a  conveyance,  telling  him 
that  she  had  left  her  trunk  open,  and  he  might  search  it 
if  he  would,  for  she  had  stolen  nothing.  These  words 
gave  his  hitherto  indefinite  desire  for  revenge  a  feasible 
shape  ;  and,  during  her  absence,  he  had  actually  sewn 
into  her  raiment  the  plate  and  money  which  he  conceal- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  her  box,  leaving  it  apparently  just  as 
he  found  it ;  and  when  she  returned,  he  bid  her  farewell 
with  a  semblance  of  relenting,  and  retired  for  the  night. 
Having  made  this  statement,  he  formally  consigned  the 
whole  of  his  long  hoarded  wealth  to  her,  and  sunk  into 
a  peaceful  slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke  in  this 
world. 
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It  may  be  presumed  that  all  wise  and  religious  men 
have  come  to  the  settled  conclusion,  that,  in  regard  to  sup- 
posed remarkable  providential  interpositions,  we  ought 
neither  to  believe  lightly,  nor  to  reject  sceptically  ;  nei- 
ther to  admit  unproved  tales,  nor  to  fight  against  well 
supported  facts.  The  general  doctrine,  that  the  all- 
powerful  and  all-wise  Creator  can  and  may  afford  extra- 
ordinary manifestations,  is  not  doubted  by  any  Christian ; 
and  that  he  occasionally  does  so,  even  in  modern  times, 
is  both  consistent  with  reason  and  supported  by  evidence. 
Such  facts,  when  fully  substantiated,  are  too  valuable 
to  be  overlooked  ;  they  form  a  link  between  the  visible 
and  the  unseen  world ;  and  I  am  induced  therefore  to 
bring  before  your  readers  a  remarkable  narrative,  which 
is  seriously  vouched  for  by  the  author  of  "  Tremaine," 
and  which,  if  true,  must  be  capable  of  corroboration  from 
other  sources.  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  writer,  though 
anonymous,  has  fabricated  the  story,  as  Defoe  did  that 
of  Mrs.  Veal's  ghost,  to  recommend  Drelincourt's  work 
on  Death  ;  but  in  so  serious  a  matter,  I  should  wish  for 
direct  and  well-authenticated  testimony.  The  surviving 
friends  of  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  or  some  gentleman  in  the 
public  offices,  must  surely  be  able  to  vouch  for  the  facts, 
if  they  really  occurred.     The  narrative  is  as  follows  : 

"  At  the  memorable  dinner  at  Mr.  Andrew's,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  his  story  naturally  recalled  many  others, 
of  the  same  kind  ;  and  one  voluble  gentleman,  who  had 
a  greater  range  than  accuracy  of  memory,  asserted  that 
Sir  Evan  Nepean,  when  under-secretary  of  state,  had 
been  warned  by  a  vision  to  save  the  lives  of  three  or  four 
persons,  who,  but  for  this  appearance,  would  all  of  them 
have  been  hanged  through  Sir  Evan's  neglect. 

"  You  may  well  suppose  we  did  not  give  much  cre- 
dence to  this  ;  but  knowing  Sir  Evan  very  well,  I  in- 
formed him  of  what  he  was  charged  with,  ajrd  pegged 
him  to  tell  me  what  the  ghost  said.  <  The  gentleman,' 
said  he,  good  humored ly,  '  romances  not  a  little :  but 
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what  he  alludes  to  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.' 

"  He  went  on  to  tell  me,  that  one  night,  several  years 
before,  he  had  the  most  unaccountable  wakefulness  that 
could  be  imagined.  He  was  in  perfect  health — had  dined 
early  and  moderately — had  no  care,  nothing  to  brood 
over,  and  was  perfectly  self-possessed.  Still  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  from  eleven  to  two  in  the  morning,  had 
never  closed  an  eye.  It  was  summer,  and  twilight  was 
far  advanced;  and  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  his  wakeful- 
ness, he  resolved  to  rise  and  breathe  the  morning  air  in 
the  park.  There  he  saw  nothing  but  sleepy  sentinels, 
whom  he  rather  envied.  He  passed  the  Home  Office 
several  times,  and  at  last,  without  any  particular  object, 
resolved  to  let  himself  in  with  his  pass-key.  The  book 
of  entries  of  the  day  before  lay  open  upon  the  table,  and, 
in  sheer  listlessness,  he  began  to  read.  The  first  thing 
appalled  him  :  '  A  reprieve  to  be  sent  to  York,  for  the 
coiners  ordered  for  execution  the  next  day.'  It  struck 
him  that  he  had  no  return  to  his  order  to  send  the  re- 
prieve ;  and  he  searched  the  minutes,  but  could  not  find 
it.  In  alarm,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  chief  clerk, 
who  lived  in  Downing  street,  roused  him  up,  (it  was 
then  long  past  three,)  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any 
thing  of  the  reprieve  being  sent.  In  greater  alarm,  the 
chief  clerk  could  not  remember.  'You  are  scarcely 
awake,'  said  Sir  Evan  ;  l  collect  yourself;  it  must  have 
been  sent'  The  chief  clerk  said  he  did  now  recollect 
he  had  sent  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  whose  business 
it  was  to  forward  it  to  York.  '  Good,'  said  Sir  Evan  ; 
1  but  have  you  his  receipt  and  certificate  that  it  is  done  V 
c  No  !'  (  Then  come  with  me  to  his  house  ;  we  must 
find  him,  it  is  so  early.'  It  was  now  four,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  lived  in  Chancery  lane.  There  was  no 
hackney  coach,  and  they  almost  ran.  The  clerk  of  the 
crown  had  a  country  house,  and  meaning  to  have  a  long 
holiday,  he  was  at  that  moment  stepping  into  his  gig,  to 
go  to.his#villa.  Astonished  at  the  visit  of  the  under- 
secretary at  such  an  hour,  he  was  still  more  so  at  his 
business. 

"  With  an  exclamation  of  horror,  cried  the  clerk  of  the 
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crown,  '  The  reprieve  is  locked  up  in  my  desk.'  It  was 
brought :  Sir  Evan  sent  to  the  post-office  for  the  trustiest 
and  fleetest  express,  and  the  reprieve  reached  York  the 
next  morning,  at  the  moment  the  unhappy  people  were 
ascending  the  cart." 

The  above  facts  are  so  extraordinary,  that  they  require 
ample  verification.  The  narrative  may  have  been  in- 
correctly transmitted  ;  and  if  Sir  Evan  Nepean  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  related  it  circumstantially  as  it  is  given 
above,  it  might  be  resolved  into  the  more  simple  state- 
ment, that  not  having  received  a  return  to  his  order  to 
send  the  reprieve,  he  was  uneasy,  and  went  out  in  the 
night  to  his  office,  to  satisfy  his  mind.  This  takes  away 
the  most  wonderful  portion  of  the  story,  though  it  still 
leaves  several  remarkable  circumstances,  which  may  be 
justly  termed  "  providential,"  particularly  the  finding 
the  crown  clerk  precisely  as  he  was  setting  off  for  the 
country,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  just  to 
allow  time  for  the  express  to  arrive  at  York  before  the 
execution. 

******** 

But  if  the  facts  recorded  of  Sir  Evan  are  correctly 
narrated,  they  are  very  extraordinary,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  on  record,  as  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  pro- 
vidential care  of  God.  Sir  Evan's  unaccountable  wake- 
fulness ;  his  getting  up,  and  walking  out  in  the  park  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  his  promenading  up  and  down 
before  the  Home  Office,  and  determining  to  go  in  with- 
out any  object ;  his  having  the  pass-key,  and  letting 
himself  in  through  the  doors  and  fastenings,  unnoticed 
by  the  sentinels ;  his  finding  the  entry-book  not  depo- 
sited in  its  proper  place,  but  left  carelessly  on  the  table : 
his  happening  to  notice  the  very  entry  upon  which  so 
much  depended ;  his  not  being  satisfied  with  the  chief 
clerk's  statement,  that  the  reprieve  had  been  duly  sent  to 
the  proper  officer,  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  but  repairing 
to  that  officer,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  know  if 
it  had  been  forwarded ;  and  his  finding  him  before  he 
set  out  on  his  intended  journey,  just  in  time,  and  barely 
in  time,  to  prevent  the  execution — present  a  chain  of 
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events  little  short,  in  their  union,  of  a  direct  miracle, 
though  each  particular  was  of  trivial  occurrence. 

The  whole  depends  upon  the  exact  circumstances 
being  accurately  ascertained.  There  may  be  some  mys- 
tery not  unfolded.  Sir  Evan  might  be  laboring  under 
somnambulism,  and  have  gone  to  his  office,  as  persons 
under  that  influence  have  often  done  to  the  scenes  of 
their  daily  affairs,  and  have  taken  down  the  book,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table  before  he  was  awake.  Still,  the 
providential  interposition  would  not  be  the  less  apparent. 
Or  he  might  have  gone  to  examine  the  office  books  in 
secret,  more  especially  if  he  suspected  any  negligence  or 
irregularity ;  and  he  might  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  wish 
to  state  this,  but  would  rather  pass  off  his  visit,  which 
the  neglect  about  the  reprieve  had  unavoidably  brought 
to  light,  as  a  mere  accidental  circumstance.  His  having 
a  pass-key  to  open,  not  merely  office  desks  and  presses, 
but  outer  doors,  is  somewhat  singular,  unless  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  occasional  inspections,  when  the 
clerks  and  attendants  were  absent.  Such  facts  require  to 
be  fully  cleared  up,  before  any  decided  conclusion  can  be 
grounded  upon  them. 

Immeasurably  glorious  and  consolatory  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  special  individual  providence.  What  can  be  more 
delightful  than  the  consciousness,  that  we  have  an  all- 
wise  and  almighty  Friend,  who  is  about  our  path,  and 
about  our  bed  ;  who  knows  all  our  ways  ;  and  without 
whose  vigilant  superintendence,  not  a  hair  of  our  head 
falls  to  the  ground.  To  understand  and  value  this  truth 
rightly,  we  must  look  at  it  in  all  its  range.  We  must 
not  confine  it  to  a  few  striking  incidents ;  to  the  appa- 
rently strongly  marked,  isolated  footsteps  of  the  Divine 
power  ;  we  must  not  be  too  anxious  to  catch  at  the  ex- 
traordinary incidents,  as  if  it  were  only  in  such  events 
as  these  that  the  traces  of  omniscient  Providence  are  to 
be  found.  Whether  such  narratives  as  those  above  re- 
lated are  correct  or  not,  the  grand  truth  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence  lies  much  deeper  ;  it  extends  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  human  life ;  it  began,  so  far  as 
concerns  mankind,  with  Adam,  and  it  will  not  cease  till 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection :  and  even  if  no  such 
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inspired  histories  as  those  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or  Jacob, 
or  Joseph,  or  Moses,  or  David,  were  on  record ;  and  there 
were  no  such  uninspired  corroborations  as  the  page  of 
history  amply  affords ;  still  the  last  day  will  solve  all 
difficulties,  and  show,  amidst  every  paradox,  that  there 
is  "  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 


SHIPWRECK,  SUFFERING,  AND  MURDER. 

The  files  of  late  English  papers  are  largely  occupied 
with  the  details  of  a  narrative,  which  has  no  parallel  for 
suffering  and  horror,  even  in  the  annals  of  shipwreck. 
The  facts  transpired  at  a  police  investigation  in  London. 
It  seems  that  in  1835,  the  ship  Stirling  Castle,  Captain 
Frazer,  was  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef,  on  a  passage  from 
Sydney  to  Singapore.  The  captain's  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Ann  Frazer,  together  with  eighteen  men  and  two  boys, 
comprised  the  souls  on  board.  Two  of  the  men,  who 
were  at  the  wheel  at  the  time  when  the  ship  struck, 
were  instantly  killed,  and  the  cabins  were  dashed  into 
the  hold,  together  with  all  the  bread,  pork,  and  other 
provisions.  But  the  following  harrowing  narrative, 
taken  down  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  the 
language  of  Mrs.  Frazer  herself,  while  it  cannot  but 
excite  a  shudder  in  every  philanthropic  mind,  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  sympathy.  We  may  add,  that 
the  statement  of  Mrs.  F.  was  fully  corroborated,  and 
even  with  additional  horrors,  by  John  Baxter,  the  se- 
cond mate. 

Mrs.  Frazer  deposed  that  the  crew,  when  the  tempest 
ceased,  contrived  to  cut  away  the  masts,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  ship  would  right  herself,  and  she  did,  in 
some  degree,  change  her  position,  but  not  to  any  ser- 
viceable extent :  they  therefore  determined  to  get  away 
as  well  as  they  could  in  the  long-boat  and  pinnace, 
which  they  had  contrived  to  keep  secure,  the  two  other 
boats  which  were  attached  to  the  ship,  having  been 
swept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  elements.  They  knew 
they  were  to  the  northward  of  Moreton  Bay,  a  portion 
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of  the  settlements  of  the  British  crown,  and  they  de- 
termined to  make  for  that  place  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion as  possible.  Accordingly,  having  worked  with  the 
most  desperate  industry  until  four  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
they  quitted  the  vessel,  and  took  to  the  boats.  The 
ship's  carpenter,  the  cook,  the  cook's  mate,  John  Frazer, 
the  captain's  nephew,  the  boatswain,  Edward  Stone,  and 
Bill  Lorton,  a  seaman,  took  to  the  pinnace  ;  while  the 
captain,  his  wife,  chief  mate,  the  second  mate,  the  two 
boys,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  took  to  the  long-boat. 
Four  -days  after  they  committed  themselves  to  the  care 
of  Providence,  Mrs.  Frazer  was  delivered  of  a  child, 
while  up  to  her  waist  in  water,  in  the  long-boat.  The 
infant  was  born  alive,  but  after  a  few  gasps  was 
drowned  ;  and  the  chief  mate  wrapped  up  the  body  in 
a  part  of  his  shirt,  which  he  tore  from  his  back  for  the 
purpose,  and  let  it  go  along  with  the  tide.  The  poor 
mother  could  not  account  for  the  extraordinary  vigor 
with  which  she  was  able  to  bear  up  against  this  calam- 
ity, added  to  the  other  calamities  to  which  she  was 
doomed  to  be  exposed.  Fortunately,  she  was  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  was  not,  until  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  child  was  consigned  to  the  deep, 
aware  that  it  was  brought  into  the  world,  from  which 
it  was  so  rapidly  hurried  away.  For  a  great  many  days 
they  endeavored  in  vain  to  reach  Moreton  Bay,  being 
all  the  time  without  any  food,  except  a  small  quantity 
of  the  lees  of  hops,  which  they  found  in  a  cask.  They 
suffered  dreadfully  from  thirst  as  well  as  hunger,  while 
in  this  awful  situation.  At  last  they  reached  a  large 
rock,  to  which  they  fastened  their  boats,  and  then  went 
in  quest  of  oysters  and  water;  but  their  disappointments 
were  multiplied  upon  them,  and  they  stretched  them- 
selves along  the  rock,  in  expectation  of  a  speedy  release 
from  their  sufferings,  by  the  interposition  of  another 
tempest.  In  the  morning,  those  who  belonged  to  the 
long-boat,  were  astonished  to  find,  that  the  pinnace  and 
the  men  who  had  occupied  her,  had  altogether  disap- 
peared. These  unfortunate  fellows  were  never  heard 
of  more,  and  their  comrades  in  calamity  could  not  con- 
jecture what  their  motive  could  be  for  making  an  ex- 
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periment  by  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  captain  and  mates,  whom  they  left  behind. 

The  captain's  aim  was  all  along,  after  they  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  the  ship,  to  reach  Moreton  Bay;  but  find- 
ing that  wind  and  current  were  so  dead  against  his  ob- 
ject, and  his  companions  being  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  lying  on  their  backs  in  the  boat,  with  their  tongues 
out,  to  catch  the  damp  of  the  dews  that  fell,  he  resolved 
to  make  for  the  nearest  land.  It  was  a  choice  of  awful 
evils,  for  he  knew  that  the  shore  which  it  was  probable 
they  would  reach,  was  visited  by  tribes  of  savages. 
They  bore  away  before  the  wind,  prepared  to  meet  de'ath 
in  whatever  shape  it  might  present  itself,  and  so  exhaust- 
ed with  suffering,  as  to  be  careless  whether  they  were  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  the  natives,  or  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  waves.  At  last,  they  came  in  sight  of  land,  and 
soon  afterwards,  their  boat  ran  into  and  landed  in  a 
place  called  Wide  Bay.  They  were  about  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Moreton  Bay,  which  is  the  principal  of 
the  penal  settlements,  to  which  the  incorrigible  convicts 
were  sent  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  unin- 
terrupted labor  ;  and  just  as  they  touched  the  land,  they 
caught  sight  of  vast  crowds  of  naked  savages,  who  soon 
approached  the  beach,  evidently  delighted  with  the  prize 
that  presented  itself.  The  savages  surrounded  the  boat, 
and  raising  it  up,  carried  it  from  the  beach  to  the  bush, 
with  its  crew  just  as  they  were.  The  moment  they  laid 
the  boat  on  the  ground,  they  began  to  strip  the  men  of 
their  clothes,  commencing  with  the  captain  and  chief 
officers.  John  Baxter,  the  second  mate,  endeavored  to 
hide  a  shirt  ornament,  in  which  his  aunt's  hair  was  con- 
tained, having  willingly  yielded  up  every  thing  else ; 
but  the  savages  became  infuriated  at  the  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, and  beat  him  dreadfully.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  trinket  was  torn  from  him.  They  broke 
in  pieces  the  watches  and  chronometers,  and  each  took 
a  portion  of  the  machinery  to  stick  in  their  noses  and 
ears,  and  after  they  had  divided  among;  themselves  the 
various  portions  of  apparel,  of  which  they  stripped  their 
captives,  they  threw  to  them  the  heads  and  entrails  of 
the  fish  upon  which  they  had  been  lately  making  their 
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meal.  The  savages,  after  having  detained  them  two 
days,  took  them  further  up  into  the  bush,  and  drove 
them  onward,  that  they  might,  as  they  soon  ascertain- 
ed, fall  into  the  hands  of  other  tribes,  by  whom  an  in- 
genious variety  was  to  be  given  to  their  sufferings. 
The  captain  had  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
accept  the  services  of  the  poor  crew  for  a  longer  time, 
being  apprehensive  that  any  change  among  the  natives 
would  be  for  the  worse  ;  but  they  beat  all  the  now  na- 
ked whites  on  before  them,  until  fresh  tribes  came  up, 
and  took  each  of  them  a  prisoner,  and  set  him  to  work 
in  carrying  pieces  of  trees,  and  toiling  in  other  exhaust- 
ing ways. 

Mrs.  Frazer  being  the  only  woman,  was  not  selected 
by  any  of  the  tribes,  but  was  left  by  herself,  while  they 
all  went  onward  ;  but  her  husband  got  an  opportunity 
to  mention  to  her  not  to  stir  from  the  place  in  which 
she  was  at  the  moment,  and  that  he  would  contrive  to 
see  her  in  a  few  hours.  During  that  night,  she  lay  in 
the  clefts  of  a  rock,  and  in  the  morning,  after  looking 
about  without  seeing  a  creature,  she  determined  to  fol- 
low some  foot-marks,  and  after  having  proceeded  to 
some  distance,  she  saw  a  crowd  of  black  women  ap- 
proach. These,  however,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  sav- 
ages by  whom  her  husband  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
bush,  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  they  set  her  to  work 
in  cutting  wood  and  lighting  fires.  Being  quite  naked, 
and  presenting  a  contrast  in  her  skin  which  the  women 
did  not  like,  she  was  compelled  by  them  to  rub  herself 
all  over  with  gum  and  herbs,  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  nearly  as  dark  as  themselves. 

They  likewise  tattooed  her  all  over,  and  having  pulled 
her  hair  out,  covered  her  head  with  a  sort  of  gum, 
and  stuck  the  feathers  of  parrots  and  other  birds  all 
over  it.  One  of  the  women  having  two  children, 
obliged  her  to  nurse  one  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  labor  she  had  to  perform,  and  if  the  child  was  out 
of  temper,  the  nurse  was  kicked,  and  scratched,  and 
thumped,  for  its  peevishness.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
days,  Mrs.  Frazer  saw  her  husband,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  separation.     He  was  dragging  along  a  tree, 
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and  was  greatly  fatigued.  She  had  just  begun  to  in- 
quire how  it  happened  that  he  did  not  manage  to  let  her 
know  where  he  was,  and  he  replied  that  he  dared  not 
look  for  her,  when  his  tribe  suddenly  appeared ;  one 
of  them  having  seen  them  together,  made  a  push  at 
the  captain  with  a  spear,  and  pierced  him  right  through 
the  body,  and  he  fell  dead  in  an  instant.  Mrs.  Frazer 
ran  to  her  husband,  and  cried  out — "Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
I  can  endure  this  no  longer,"  and  pulled  the  spear  out 
of  his  body,  but  his  breath  was  gone  forever.  She  then 
fell  senseless,  and  remained  so  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  when  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  found  herself 
along  with  the  tribe  which  she  was  obliged  to  serve  ;  but 
what  became  of  the  body  of  Captain  Frazer,  she  never 
could  learn,  and  of  course  the  barbarous  region  in  which 
she  was  enslaved,  was  no  place  for  sympathy.  Shortly, 
after  this  catastrophe,  the  first  officer  of  the  ship  having 
been  informed  that  the  captain  had  been  murdered  by 
one  of  the  tribes,  formed,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  a  plan 
of  revenge,  fettered  and  exhausted  with  labor  as  he 
was.  This  intention  was,  however,  discovered,  and 
horrible  was  his  punishment.  Mrs.  Frazer  had  just 
lighted  a  fire,  by  order  of  her  tribe,  and  the  unfortunate 
man's  leg  was  thrust  into  it  and  consumed,  while  he,  by 
the  violence*  of  his  contortions,  actually  worked  for  the 
rest  of  his  body,  a  grave  in  the  sand  in  which  he  was 
imbedded. 

Two  days  after  this  horrible  event,  a  fine  looking 
young  man,  named  James  Major,  was  disposed  of.  Cap- 
tain Frazer,  who  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  savages  on  this  coast,  had  mentioned  to 
Major,  that  the  savages  would  take  off  his  head  for  a 
figure-bust  for  one  of  their  canoes.  It  seemed,  too,  that 
it  was  usual  for  the  savage  who  contemplated  that  sort 
of  execution,  to  smile  in  the  face  of  his  victim  immedi- 
ately before  he  struck  him  to  the  earth.  While  Major 
was  at  work,  the  chief  of  his  tribe  approached  him, 
smiling,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  At  that  in- 
stant, the  poor  fellow  received  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  from  a  waddle,  or  crooked  stick,  which  stunned 
him.     He  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  couple  of  savages 
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set  to  work,  and  by  means  of  sharpened  shells,  severed 
the  head  from  the  body,  with  frightful  exclamations. 
They  then  ate  parts  of  the  body,  and  preserved  the 
head  with  certain  gums  of  extraordinary  efficacy,  and 
affixed  it  as  a  figure-bust  to  one  of  their  canoes.  The 
rest  of  the  crew,  of  course,  expected  nothing  less  than 
death.  Their  apprehensions  appeared  to  relate  rather  to 
the  mode  of  inflicting  the  extreme  penalty,  than  to  the 
fact  that  they  must  prematurely  die.  Two  of  the  sea- 
men, named  Doyle  and  Big  Ben,  contrived  to  steal  a 
canoe,  and  endeavored  to  cross  an  island,  but  were 
drowned  in  the  attempt  to  escape  from,  perhaps,  a  more 
fearful  death. 

There  was  a  black  man,  named  Joseph,  who  had  been 
steward  on  board  the  Stirling  Castle.  When  the  sav- 
.ages  seized  the  long-boat  in  which  the  crew  had  entered 
White  Bay,  they  stripped  this  Joseph,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
but  as  he  was  of  their  own  color,  they  inflicted  no  pun- 
ishment upon  him,  and  he  had  the  privilege  o£  going 
about,  which  was  denied  to  any  other  of  the  wretched 
strangers.  This  man,  who  was  continually  watching 
an  opportunity  to  escape,  had  assured  Mrs.  Frazer  that 
if  he  could  get  away,  the  first  life  he  should  think  of 
saving,  would  be  that  of  his  mistress.  He  succeeded  in 
stealing  a  canoe,  in  which  he  rowed  off]  and  in  six 
weeks  reached  Moreton  Bay,  where  he  informed  the 
commandant  of  the  penal  settlement,  of  the  horrible 
circumstances  which  had  taken  place  at  White  Bay,  and 
of  the  servitude  in  which  the  survivors  of  the  crew  were 
detained. 

By  this  time,  Mrs.  Frazer  was  separated,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  different  members  of  the 
crew,  and  she  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being  libe- 
rated from  the  frightful  bondage  in  which  she  was  de- 
tained. The  Moreton  Bay  commandant,  immediately 
upon  hearing  this,  inquired  in  the  barracks,  whether  any 
of  the  military  would  volunteer  to  save  a  lady  and  seve- 
ral of  the  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel,  from  the  savages 
in  the  bush,  and  a  number  offered  their  services  at  a 
moment's  notice.  By  a  system  of  manoeuvering,  entered 
into  by  a  convict,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
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bush  amongst  the  savages,  the  object  was  effected.  All 
the  survivors  were,  to  the  best  of  Mrs.  Frazer's  belief, 
rescued  from  the  savages.  At  the  camp,  the  command- 
ant and  the  commissary,  and  in  fact,  all  the  individuals 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the  government,  treated  Mrs. 
Frazer  and  her  companions  in  misfortune,  with  a  degree 
of  kindness  which  it  is  evident  the  former  has  a  very- 
warm  recollection  of.  She  was  placed  under  medical 
care  immediately,  and  every  thing  that  was  considered 
likely  to  abate  the  sense  of  what  she  had  undergone,  in 
witnessing  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  the  other 
horrors  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  was  done. 

The  captain  of  the  Mediterranean  packet,  in  which 
Mrs.  Frazer  arrived  from  Sydney  at  Liverpool,  stated 
that  he  was  at  Sydney  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  that 
lady,  and  that  the  circumstances  detailed,  caused  the 
greatest  excitement  there.  The  convict,  to  whose  extra- 
ordinary exertions  Mrs.  Frazer  owed  her  escape,  received 
a  free  pardon  from  the  government  there,  and  a  reward 
of  thirty  guineas.  The  Lord  Mayor  asked  what  were 
the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Frazer  ?  He  was  convinced 
that,  if  she  were  in  necessity,  the  ladies  in  London,  who 
were  constantly  looking  'for  such  objects,  would  speedily 
relieve  her.  The  captain  said  that  the  unfortunate  lady 
was  not  mistress  of  a  farthing  ;  the  clothes  on  her  back 
had  been  given  to  her  by  the  commandant's  wife  ;  and 
Capt.  Frazer  had  been  the  sole  support  of  her  and  three 
children,  who  were  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  to  which  she 
was  anxious  to  go,  as  soon  as  possible.  She  was  lame, 
had  almost  lost  the  use  of  one  arm,  and  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  by  the  severity  of  the  inflictions  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected.  The  Lord  Mayor  said,  "I  shall  willingly 
receive  contributions  for  her  benefit,  and  I  am  sure  the 
call  will  soon  be  answered.  I  never  heard  of  any  thing 
so  truly  dreadful,  in  all  my  experience," 
16* 
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THE  ILL-FATED  STEAMER  BEN  SHERROD. 

FACTS  BY  A  SUFFERER. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  day  of  May,  1837,  the 
steamboat  Ben  Sherrod,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
G ,  thronged  with  passengers.  Many  a  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  woman  that  morning  was  busy  in 
arranging  the  little  things  incident  to  traveling,  and 
they  all  looked  forward  with  high  and  certain  hope  to 
the  end  of  their  journey.  Little  innocent  children 
played  about  the  cabin,  and  would  run  to  the  guards, 
now  and  then,  to  wonder,  in  infantine  language,  at  the 
next  boat,  or  the  water,  or  something  else  that  drew 
their  attention.  The  men,  too,  were  urgent  in  their  ar- 
rangements of  the  trunks,  and  getting  on  board  sundry- 
articles  which  a  ten  days'  passage  rendered  necessary. 
In  fact,  all  seemed  hope,  and  joy,  and  certainty. 

The  cabin  of  the  Ben  Sherrod  was  on  the  upper 
deck,  but  narrow  in  proportion  to  her  build,  for  she  was 
what  is  technically  called  a  Tennessee  cotton  boat.  To 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  cotton  boat  loaded,  it  is  a 
wondrous  sight.  The  bales  are  piled  up  from  the 
lower  guards,  wherever  there  is  a  cranny,  until  they 
reach  above  the  second  deck,  room  being  merely  left  for 
passengers  to  walk  outside  the  cabin.  You  have  regu- 
lar alleys  left  amid  the  cotton,  in  order  to  pass  about  on 
the  first  deck.  Such  is  a  cotton  boat,  carrying  from 
1500  to  2000  bales. 

The  Ben's  finish  and  accommodation  of  the  cabin 
were  by  no  means  such  as  would  begin  to  compare  with 
the  regular  passenger  boats.  It  being  late  in  the  season, 
and  but  few  large  steamers  being  in  port,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  the  times,  the  Ben  Sherrod 
got  an  undue  number  of  passengers  ;  otherwise  she 
would  have  been  avoided,  for  the  accommodations  were 
not  enticing.  She  had  a  heavy  freight  on  board,  and 
several  horses  and  carriages  on  the  forecastle.  The 
build  of  the  Ben  Sherrod"  was  heavy,  her  timbers  be- 
ing of  the  largest  size. 
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The  morning  was  clear  and  sultry — so  much  so  that 
umbrellas  were  necessary  to  ward  off  the  sun.  It  was 
a  curious  sight  to  see  the  hundreds  of  citizens  hurrying 
on  board  to  leave  letters,  and  to  see  them  coming  away. 
When  a  steamboat  is  going  off  on  the  southern  or  west- 
ern waters,  the  excitement  is  fully  equal  to  that  attend- 
ant on  the  departure  of  a  Liverpool  packet.  About  ten 
o'clock  A.  M.,  the  ill-fated  steamer  pushed  off  upon  the 
turbid  current  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  swan  upon  the 
waters.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  under  weigh,  toss- 
ing high  in  air  bright  and  snowy  clouds  of  steam,  at 
every  revolution  of  her  engine.  Talk  not  of  your 
northern  steamboats  !  A  Mississippi  steamer  of  700 
tons  burthen,  with  adequate  machinery,  is  one  of  the 
sublimities  of  poetry. 

For  thousands  of  miles  that  great  body  forces  its  way 
through  a  desolate  country,  against  an  almost  resistless 
current,  and  all  the  evidence- you  have  of  the  immense 
power  exerted,  is  brought  to  your  sense  by  the  everlast- 
ing and  majestic  burst  of  exertion  from  her  escapement 
pipe,  and  the  careless  stroke  of  her  paddle-wheels.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  when  amid  the  swamps  on  either  side, 
your  noble  vessel  winds  her  upward  way — when  not 
a  loul  is  seen  on  board  but  the  officer  on  deck — when 
naught  is  heard  but  the  clang  of  the  fire  doors,  amid 
the  hoarse  coughing  of  the  engine — imagination  yields 
to  the  vastness  of  the  ideas  thus  excited  in  your  mind, 
and  if  you  have  a  soul  that  makes  you  a  man,  you 
cannot  help  feeling  strongly  alive  to  the  mightiness  of 
nature.  Such  a  scene — and  hundreds  such  have  been 
realized  with  an  intensity  that  cannot  be  described— 
always  made  me  a  better  man  than  before.  I  never 
could  tire  of  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  9th  of  May,  1837,  the 
steamboat  Prairie,  on  her  way  to  St.  Louis,  bore  hard 
upon  the  Ben  Sherrod.  It  was  necessary  for  the  latter 
to  stop  at  Fort  Adams,  during  which  time  the  Prairie 
passed  her.  Great  vexation  was  manifested  by  some  of 
the  passengers,  that  the  Prairie  should  get  to  Natchez 
first.     This  subject  formed  the  theme  of  conversation 
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for  two  or  three  hours,  the  captain  assuring  them  that 
he  would  beat  her,  any  how. 

The  Prairie  is  a  very  fast  boat,  and  under  equal  cir- 
cumstances would  have  beaten  the  Sherrod.  So  soon 
as  the  business  was  transacted  at  Fort  Adams,  for  which 
she  stopped,  orders  were  given  to  the  men  to  keep  up 
the  fires  to  the  extent.  It  was  now  a  little  past  eleven 
P.  M.  The  captain  retired  to  his  berth  with  his  clothes 
on,  and  left  the  deck  in  charge  of  an  officer.  During 
the  evening,  a  barrel  of  whiskey  had  been  turned  out, 
and  permission  given  to  the  hands  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
As  may  be  supposed,  they  drew  upon  the  barrel  quite 
liberally.  It  is  the  custom  on  all  the  boats  to  furnish 
the  firemen  with  liquor,  though  a  difference  exists  as 
to  the  mode.  But  it  is  due  to  the  many  worthy  cap- 
tains now  on  the  Mississippi,  to  state  that  the  practice  of 
furnishing  spirits  is  gradually  dying  away,  and  where 
they  are  given,  it  is  only  done  in  moderation. 

As  the  Sherrod  passed  on  above  Fort  Adams,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Homochitta,  the  wood  piled  up  in 
front  of  the  furnaces  several  times  caught  tire,  and  was 
once  or  twice  imperfectly  extinguished  by  the  drunken 
hands.  It  must  be  understood  by  those  of  my  readers 
who  have  never  seen  a  western  steamboat,  that  trie 
boilers  are  entirely  above  the  first  deck,  and  that  when 
the  fires  are  well  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
heat  is  almost  insupportable.  Were  it  not  for  the  draft 
occasioned  by  the  speed  of  the  boat,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  attend  the  fire. 

As  the  boat  was  booming  along  through  the  watery 
close  in  the  shore — for,  in  ascending  the  river,  boats  go 
as  close  as  they  can,  to  avoid  the  current — a  negro  from 
the  beach  called  out  to  the  firemen,  that  the  wood  was 
on  fire.  The  reply  was,  "  Go  to  hell,  and  mind  your 
own  business,"  from  some  half  intoxicated  hand.  "Oh, 
massa,"  answered  the  negro,  "if  you  don't  take  care, 
you  be  in  hell  before  I  will."  On,  on,  went  the  boat, 
at  a  tremendous  rate,  quivering  and  trembling  in  all  her 
length,  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheels.  The  steam 
was  created  so  fast  that  it  continued  to  escape  through 
the  safety  valve,  and  by  its  sharp  singing  told  a  tale 
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that  every  prudent  captain  would  have  understood. 
As  the  vessel  rounded  the  bar  that  makes  off  the  Homo- 
chitta,  being  compelled  to  stand  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  river  in  consequence,  the  fire  was  discovered.  It 
was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  passenger 
had  got  up  previously,  and  was  standing  on  the  boiler 
deck,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  the  fire  broke  out  from 
the  pile  of  wood.  A  little  p^sence  of  mind,  and  a  set 
of  men  unintoxicated,  could  have  saved  the  boat.  The 
passenger  seized  a  bucket,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it 
overboard  for  water,  when  he  found  it  locked.  An  in- 
stant more,  and  the  fire  increased  in  "volume.  The 
captain  was  now  awakened.  He  saw  the  fire  had 
seized  the  deck.  He  ran  aft,  and  announced  the  ill 
tidings. 

No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  than  the 
shrieks  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  babes,  resounded  through 
the  hitherto  silent  cabin,  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Men 
were  aroused  from  their  dreaming  cots,  to  experience 
the  hot  air  of  approaching  fire.  The  pilot  being  ele- 
vated on  the  hurricane  deck,  at  the  instant  of  perceiving 
the  flames,  put  the  head  of  the  boat  shoreward.  She 
had  scarcely  got  under  way  in  that  direction,  than  the 
tiller  ropes  were  burnt  asunder.  Two  miles  at  least 
from  the  land,  the  vessel  took  a  shear,  and,  borne  upon 
by  the  current,  made  several  revolutions,  until  she 
struck  off  across  the  river.  A  bar  brought  her  up  for 
the  moment. 

The  flames  had  now  extended  fore  and  aft.  At  the 
first  alarm,  several  deck  passengers  had  got  into  the  yawl 
that  hung  suspended  by  the  davits.  A  cabin  passenger, 
endowed  with  some  degree  of  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  expostulated  with  them,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
save  the  boat  for  the  ladies.  'Twas  useless.  One  took 
out  his  knife  and  cut  away  the  forward  tackle.  The 
next  instant,  and  they  were  all,  to  the  number  of  twen- 
ty, or  more,  launched  into  the  angry  waters.  They 
were  seen  no  more. 

The  boat  being  lowered  from  the  other  end,  filled  and 
was  useless.  Now  came  the  trying  moment.  Hun- 
dreds leaped  from  the  burning  wreck  into  the  waters. 
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Mothers  were  seen  standing  on  the  guards  with  dishev- 
eled hair,  praying  for  help.  Their  dear  little  inno- 
cents clung  to  the  side  of  their  mothers,  and  with  their 
tiny  hands  beat  away  the  burning  flames.  Sisters  cabl- 
ed out  to  their  brothers,  in  unearthly  voices;  "  save  me, 
oh,  my  brother."  Wives  crying  to  their  husbands  to 
save  their  children,  in  total  forgetfulness  of  themselves. 
Every  second  or  two,  a  desperate  plunge  of  some  poor 
victim  falling  on  the  apalled  ear — the  dashing  to  and 
fro  of  the  horses  on  the  forecastle,  groaning  audibly  for 
pain  of  the  devouring  element — the  continued  puffing 
of  the  engine,  for  it  still  continued  to  2fo — the  scream- 
ing mother,  who  had  leaped  overboard,  in  the  despera- 
tion of  the  moment,  with  her  only  child — the  flames 
mounting  to  the  sky,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — 
shall  I  ever  forget  that  scene — that  hour  of  horror  and 
alarm  ?  Never,  were  I  to  live  till  the  memory  shall  for- 
get all  else  that  ever  came  to  the  senses.  The  short 
half  hour  that  separated  and  plunged  into  eternity  two 
hundred  human  beings,  has  been  so  burnt  into  the 
memory,  that  even  now  I  think  of  it  more  than  half 
the  day. 

I  was  swimming  to  the  shore  with  all  my  might,  en- 
deavoring to  sustain  a  mother  and  child.  My  strength 
failed  me.  The  babe  was  nothing — a  mere  cork.  "  Go, 
go,"  said  the  brave  mother,  "  save  my  child,  save  my 

,"  and  she  sunk  to  rise  no  more.     Nerved  by  the 

resolution  of  that  woman,  I  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 
The  babe  I  saved.  Ere  I  reached  the  beach,  the  Sher- 
rod  had  swung  off  the  bar,  and  was  slowly  floating 
down,  the  engine  having  ceased  running.  In  every  di- 
rection heads  dotted  the  surface  of  the  river.  A  new, 
and  still  more  awful  appearance,  the  burning  wreck, 
now  wore.  Mothers  were  seen  clinging,  with  the  last 
hope,  to  the  blazing  timbers,  and  dropping  off  one  by 
one.  The  screams  had  ceased.  A  sullen  silence  rested 
over  the  devoted  vessel.  The  flames  became  tired  of 
their  destructive  work.  0 

While  I  sat  dripping  and  overcome  upon  the  beach. 
a  steamboat,  the  Columbus,  hove  in  sight,  and  bore  for 
the  wreck.  It  seemed  like  one  last  ray  of  hope  gleaming 
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across  the  dead  gloom  of  that  night.  Several  wretches 
were  saved.  And  still  another,  the  Statesman,  came  in 
sight.     More,  more  were  saved. 

A  moment  to  me  had  only  elapsed,  when  high  in  the 
heavens  the  cinders  flew,  and  the  country  was  lighted 
all  around.  Still  another  boat  came  booming  on.  I  was 
happy  that  more  help  had  come.  After  an  exchange  of 
words  with  the  Columbus,  he  continued  on  his  way,  un- 
der full  steam.  Oh,  how  my  heart  sunk  within  me !  The 
waves  created  by  this  boat  sent  many  a  poor  mortal  to 

his  long  home.      A  being,  by  the  name  of  D , 

was  the  captain  of  that  merciless  boat.  Long  may  he 
be  remembered  ! 

My  hands  were  burnt,  and  I  now  began  to  experience 
severe  pain.  The  scene  before  me  ;  the  loss  of  my 
two  sisters  and  brother,  whom  I  had  missed  in  the  con- 
fusion, all  had  steeled  my  heart.  I  could  not  weep — I 
could  not  sigh.  The  cries  of  the  babe  at  my  side, 
were  nothing  to  me. 

Again — another  explosion  !  and  the  waters  closed 
slowly  and  suddenly  over  the  scene  of  disaster  and  death. 
Darkness  resumed  her  sway,  and  the  stillness  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  distant  efforts  of  the  Columbus  and 
Statesman,  in  their  laudable  exertions  to  save  human  life. 

Captain  C lost,  I  believe,  a  father  and  a  child. 

Some  argue,  this  is  punishment  enough.  No,  it  is  not. 
He  had  the  lives  of  hundreds  under  his  charge.  He 
was  careless  of  his  trust,  he  was  guilty  of  a  crime  that 
nothing  will  ever  wipe  out.  The  blood  of  two  hundred 
victims  are  crying  out  from  the  depth  of  the  father  of 
waters,  for  vengeance.  Neither  society  nor  law  will  for- 
give it.  His  punishment  is  yet  to  come.  May  I  never 
meet  him  ! 

I  could  tell  of  scenes  of  horror  that  would  rouse  the 
indignation  of  a  stone;  but  I  have  done.  As  to  myself, 
I  could  tell  you  much  to  excite  your  interest.  It  was 
more  than  three  weeks  after  the  occurrence,  before  I  ever 
shed  a  tear.  All  the  fountains  of  sympathy  had  been 
dried  up,  and  my  heart  was  as  the  stone.  As  I  lay  on 
my  bed,  the  24th  day  after,  tears,  salt  tears,  came  to 
my  relief,  and  I  felt  the  loss  of  my  sisters  and  brother 
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more  deeply  than  ever.     Peace  be  to  their  spirits :  they 
found  a  watery  grave.  . 

In  the  course  of  all  human  events,  scenes  of  misery 
will  occur.  But  where  they  arise  from  sheer  careless- 
ness, it  requires  more  than  Christian  fortitude  to  forgive 
the  being  who  is  in  fault.  I  repeat,  may  I  never  meet 
Captain  C or  Captain  D ! 


GENERAL  ARNOLD  AND  THE  SPY. 

BY  THE  LATE  S.  ADAMS. 

I  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  army  at  about  the 
ao-e  of  eighteen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  contest,  and  was  * 
placed  under  the  command  of  Benedict  Arnold.  It  was 
the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  revolution,  when  Gen. 
"Washington,  with  his  remnant  of  an  army,  was  retreat- 
ing through  the  Jerseys,  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  in 
possession  of  New  York,  and  Burgoyne  of  Ticonderoga. 
The  British  commander  had  formed  a  plan  of  establish- 
ing a  line  of  fortifications  from  Lake  George  to  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  the  rebels  of  the  east  and  the  south.  A  detach- 
ment of  about  one  thousand  British  and  tories,  under  St. 
Leger,  was  sent  from  Ticonderoga  to  carry  this  plan  into 
effect,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  true  British  policy  of 
the  period,  were  reinforced  by  about  the  same  number 
of  Indians,  his  majesty's  faithful  allies.  It  became  an 
object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  intercept  this  detach- 
ment, and  break  up  the  communication.  The  work  was 
assigned  by  Washington  to  Arnold  ;  but  he  could  spare 
for  This  important  service  no  more  than  about  seven  hun- 
dred men.  I  was  in  this  detachment.  One  evening, 
after  a  tedious  march,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  little 
farming  village,  and  shortly  after  the  halt,  a  notorious 
spy  was  brought  into  camp.  His  name  was  Cuyler,  a 
tory  and  a  cowboy,  in  the  employment  of  St.  Leger.  He 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  I  recollect  well  that  the 
famous  General  Hull,  of  Canada  memory,  then  a  major, 
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was  on  the  court  martial.  Proof  was  abundant,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  as  time  was  pressing,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  executed  in  the  morning.  Cuyler  was 
ironed,  put  in  an  upper  chamber,  in  the  house  where 
Arnold  quartered,  and  I  was  selected  to  guard  the  door. 
As  the  prisoner's  father  lived  not  far  distant,  he  requested 
that  he  might  be  sent  for  ;  and,  at  early  davvn,  the  old 
man,  his  wife,  and  another  son,  were  introduced  into  the 
chamber.  The  meeting  was  a  most  affectionate  one. 
In  the  midst  of  their  weeping,  Arnold  happened  to  pass 
the  door,  and  hearing  the  lamentation,  went  in.  The 
aged  mother  immediately  fell  at  his  feet,  and  begged  the 
life  of  her  son.  "  He  must  die  in  one  hour,"  said  Ar- 
nold, and  left  the  room.  Instead  of  passing  out  of  the 
passage,  he  lingered  at  the  door,  and  after  lingering  for 
a  moment,  he  began  to  pace  backward  and  forward  in 
the  passage  way,"apparently  in  deep  thought.  He  again 
went  in,  and  again  the  mother  entreated.  "  Is  there  no 
way  he  can  be  spared  ?  We  will  make  any  sacrifice, 
perform  any  service,  only  save  my  poor  boy."  Arnold 
hesitated  ;  on  perceiving  which,  the  mother  renewed  her 
entreaties,  and  was  seconded  by  the  father  and  brother. 
He  at  length  replied,  "  he  can  be  saved,  but  the  condition 
is,  that  he  shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  encampment 
of  St.  Leger,  and  inform  him,  that  General  Arnold  is 
coming  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  men,  &c.,  pre- 
pared to  give  immediate  battle." 

The  prisoner  professed  the  most  cordial  acquiescence. 
"  But,  you  rascal,"  said  Arnold,  "  I  shall  not  trust  you. 
If  your  brother  will  consent  to  remain  an  hostage,  you 
may  go  ;  but,  mark  me,  (he  continued,  with  a  tremendous 
oath,)  if  your  report  does  not  send  St.  Leger  upon  his 
back  track,  your  brother's  life  is  forfeited."  All  acqui- 
esced in  this,  but  the  brother,  who  demurred  at  the  con- 
ditions, distrusting,  perhaps,  the  fidelity  of  the  spy,  as 
well  as  his  skill  in  framing  a  report  that  should  produce 
the  desired  effect.  The  entreaties  of  the  mother  prevail- 
ed here  also,  and  her  ingenuity  aided  the  spy  in  framing 
his  story.  Arnold,  perceiving  that  the  matter  was  ar- 
ranged, left  the  room.  He  had  eyed  me  during  the  scene, 
as  I  stood  looking  in  at  the  half  opened  door,  and  as  he 
17 
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passed  me,  only  remarked,  «  you  know  your  duty."  The 
father  and  mother  retired.  In  a  few  moments  an  officer 
came  and  transferred  the  irons  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  brothers,  and  both  were  left  in  the  room.  A  move- 
ment among  the  men  below,  convinced  me  that  arrange- 
ments were  making  to  clear  the  coast.  An  old  woman 
brought  a  knapsack,  and  placed  it  beside  the  door  of  the 
prison  room,  and  presently  put  into  it  a  slice  of  fat  pork, 
and  about  half  a  loaf  of  bread.  I  then  retired  into  a  nook, 
yet  so  that  I  could  see  what  was  going  on.  Cuyler  pre- 
sently shouldered  the  knapsack,  passed  out,  and,  after 
dodging  from  the  corn -house  to  the  barn,  skulked  to  the 
woods,  which  were  near  by. 

Arnold  was  confident  in  the  success  of  his  artifice. 
He  learned  from  the  spy,  that  St.  Leger  was  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Fort  Schuyler ;  he  took  up  a  rapid  march,  and 
the  next  day  at  noon,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  British 
encampment.  A  most  curious  spectacle  here  presented 
itself.  The  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  enemy  were 
left  scattered  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  not  a  tent  was 
removed,  and  the  fires  were  actually  smoking  under  their 
kettles,  which  contained  an  excellent  dinner,  ready  cook- 
ed to  our  hands.  They  had  not  been  gone  an  hour  when 
we  arrived.  Our  men  partook  hastily  of  the  viands  left 
by  our  hospitable  foe,  gave  three  cheers,  and  then  set 
about  clearing  up  the  encampment. 

I  afterwards  learned  from  Cuyler  the  particulars  of  his 
interview  with  St.  Leger.  On  his  arrival,  he  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  commander,  with  his  hat 
and  his  coat  pierced  with  bullet  holes  for  the  occasion. 
He  found  St.  Leger  surrounded  with  the  officers  and 
Indian  chiefs,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  deliver  his 
message,  telling  a  horrible  tale  of  his  capture  and  escape ; 
of  the  bullets  which  had  grazed  his  cheek  and  pierced  his 
coat,  and  withal  that  Arnold  was  coming  on  like  a  chaf- 
ed tiger,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  swallow  them  up.  He 
had  not  finished  his  tale,  when  the  Indian  chiefs  slank 
away  in  terror  and  anger,  to  convey  their  tidings  to  their 
followers.  They  had  been  promised  much  booty  and 
little  fighting  ;  and  now,  with  a  prospect  of  bloody  fight- 
ing and  no  booty,  they  broke  out  in  open  mutiny.     The 
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panic  spread  from  the  Indians  and  officers  to  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  nothing  could  now  restrain  them. 
They  made  their  escape  in  the  most  terrified  confusion, 
with  barely  their  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  above  affair,  although  trivial  in  itself,  when  com- 
pared with  many  others,  resulted  in  the  most  important 
events,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  that  train  of  circum- 
stances which  indicated  a  turn  in  affairs  favorable  to  the 
American  cause,  in  the  struggle  for  our  independence. 
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The  field  of  Culloden,  and  the  scenes  of  cruelty 
which  followed  it,  though  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  High- 
landers, wrjo  enthusiastically  espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles,  yet  did  not  utterly  crush  their  hardy  and  pre- 
datory disposition.  The  clansmen  retired,  it  is  true,  to 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  their  secret  glens ;  but  still  they 
mourned  their  cottages  burned,  and  their  wives  and 
children  massacred  at  dead  of  night,  or  arrested  in  mel- 
ancholy flight  by  death,  amidst  the  snows  of  winter. 
Savage  heroism  was  not  altogether  subdued  within 
them,  by  calamities  calculated  to  bend  less  lofty  souls 
to  the  very  dust  of  subjection.  With  them  the  effect 
was  like  that  produced  by  attempting  to  curb  the  moun- 
tain cataract, — they  were  divided  into  smaller  and  less 
important  bodies,  and  their  power  was  no  longer  forcible 
in  its  native  stream  ;  but  each  individual  portion  seem- 
ed to  gain  a  particular  character  and  consequence  of  its 
own,  by  separation  from  the  main  body,  where  it  had 
been  undistinguished  and  unobserved.  It  was  thus 
that,  lurking  in  little  parties,  among  pine-clad  precipices, 
in  caverns  known  only  to  themselves,  they  now  waged 
a  minor  warfare — that  which  had  the  plundering  of 
cattle  for  its  object.  But  let  us  not  look  upon  those 
men,  driven  as  it  were  to  desperation,  as  we  do  upon  the 
wretched  cow -stealers  of  the  present  day.  That  which 
is  now  considered  as  one  of  the  basest  of  crimes,  was 
then,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mountaineer,  rather  an  honor- 
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able  and  chivalrous  profession.  Nothing  was  then  more 
creditable  than  to  be  the  leader  of  a  daring  band,  to 
sweep  the  low  country  of  its  live  stock,  and,  above  all, 
it  was  conceived  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  drive  "  Moray- 
land  where  every  gentleman  had  a  right  to  take  his 
prey." 

It  was  about  this  period,  and,  though  it  may  surprise 
many,  it  was  not  much  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that 
Mr.  R.,  a  gentleman  of  the  low  country  of  Moray,  was 
awakened  early  in  a  morning  by  the  unpleasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  Highlanders  having  carried  ofT  the  whole 
of  his  cattle  from  a  distant  hill,  grazing  in  Brae  Moray, 
a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  rapid  rivers  Find- 
horn  and  Levie,  and  between  both.  He  was  an  active 
man,  so  that,  after  a  few  questions  put  to  the  breathless 
messenger,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  summoning  and 
arming  several  servants  ;  and,  instead  of  taking  the  way 
to  his  farm,  he  struck  at  once  across  the  country,  in 
order  to  get  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  point,  where  the 
rocks  and  woods,  hanging  oA^er  the  deep  bed  of  the 
Findhorn,  first  begin  to  be  crowned  by  steep  and  lofty 
mountains,  receding  in  long  and  misty  perspective. 
This  was  the  grand  pass  into  the  boundless  waste  fre- 
quented by  the  robbers  ;  and  here  Mr.  R.  forded  the 
river  to  its  southern  bank,  and  took  his  stand  with  his 
little  party,  well  aware,  that  if  he  could  not  intercept 
his  cattle  here,  he  might  abandon  all  further  search 
after  them. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  ambuscade  was  a  beautiful 
range  of  scenery,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Streens.  So 
deep  is  the  hollow,  in  many  places,  that  some  of  the 
little  cottages,  with  which  its  bottom  is  here  and  there 
sprinkled,  have  Gaelic  appellations,  implying,  that  they 
never  see  the  sun.  There  were  no  houses  near  them  : 
but  the  party  lay  concealed  amongst  some  huge  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  shivered  by  the  wedging  ice  of  the  pre- 
vious winter,  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  crag,  that  hung 
half  across  the  narrow  holm  where  they  stood.  A  little 
way  further  down  the  river,  the  passage  was  contracted 
to  a  rude  and  scrambling  footpath,  and  behind  them  the 
glen  was  equally  confined.     Both  extremities   of  the 
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small  amphitheatre  were  shaded  by  almost  impenetrable 
thickets  of  birch,  hazel,  alder,  and  holly,  whilst  a  few 
wild  pines  found  a  scanty  subsistence  for  their  roots,  in 
midway  air,  on  the  face  of  the  crags,  and  were  twisted 
and  writhed,  for  lack  of  nourishment,  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  and  picturesque  forms.  The  serene  sun  of  a 
beautiful  summer's  day  was  declining,  and  half  the  nar- 
row haugh  was  in  broad  and  deep  shadow,  beautifully 
contrasted  by  the  brilliant,  golden  light  that  fell  on  the 
wooded  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Such  was  the  scene  where  Mr.  R.  posted  his  party ; 
and  they  had  not  waited  long,  listening  in  the  silence 
of  the  evening,  when  they  heard  the  distant  lowing  of 
the  cattle,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  reavers,  re-echoed 
as  they  approached  by  the  surrounding  rocks.  The 
sound  came  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and,  at  last,  the  crash- 
ing of  the  boughs  announced  the  appearance  of  the 
more  advanced  part  of  the  drove,  and  the  animals  began 
to  issue  slowly  from  the  tangled  wood,  or  to  rush  vio- 
lently forth,  as  the  blows  or  shouts  of  the  drivers  were 
more  or  less  impetuous.  As  they  came  out,  they  col- 
lected themselves  into  a  group,  and  stood  bellowing,  as 
if  unwilling  to  proceed  further.  In  the  rear  of  the  last 
of  the  herd,  Mr.  R.  saw,  bursting  singly  from  different 
parts  of  the  brake,  a  party  of  fourteen  Highlanders^  all 
in  the  full  costume  of  the  mountains,  and  armed  with 
dirks,  pistols,  and  claymores,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
carrying  antique  fowling-pieces.  Mr.  R's  party  consist- 
ed of  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  ;  but,  telling  them  to 
be  firm,  he  drew  them  forth  from  their  ambuscade,  and 
ranged  them  on  the  green  turf.  With  some  exclama- 
tions of  surprise,  the  robbers,  at  the  shrill  whistle  of 
their  leader,  rushed  forward,  and  ranged  themselves  in 
front  of  their  spoil.  Mr.  R.  and  his  party  stood  their 
ground  with  determination,  whilst  the  robbers  appeared 
to  hold  a  council  of  war.  At  last  their  chief,  a  little, 
athletic  man,  with  long  red  hair  curling  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  with  a  pale  and  thin,  but  acute  visage,  ad- 
vanced a  little  way  beyond  the  rest.  "  Mr.  R.,"  said  he, 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  speaking  good  English,  though  in 
a  Highland  accent,  "  are  you  for  peace,  or  war  ?  If  for 
17* 
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war,  look  to  yourself:  if  for  peace  and  treaty,  order 
your  men  to  stand  fast,  and  advance  to  meet  me."  "  I 
will  treat,"  replied  Mr.  R. ;  "  but  can  I  trust  to  your  keep- 
ing faith  ?"  "  Trust  to  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  !" 
rejoined  the  other,  with  an  imperious  air.  The  respec- 
tive parties  were  ordered  to  stand  their  ground,  and  the 
two  leaders  advanced  about  seventy  or  eighty  paces 
each,  towards  the  middle  of  the  space,  with  their  load- 
ed guns  cocked,  and  presented  at  each  other.  A  certain 
sum  was  demanded  for  the  restitution  of  the  cattle  : 
Mr.  R.  had  not  so  much  about  him,  but  he  offered  to 
give  what  money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  being  a  few 
pounds  short  of  what  the  robber  had  asked.  The 
bargain  was  concluded, — the  money  paid, — the  guns 
uncocked  and  shouldered. — and  the  two  parties  ad- 
vanced to  meet  each  other  in  perfect  harmony.  "  And 
now,"  said  the  leader  of  the  band,  "  you  must  look  at 
your  beasts,  to  see  that  none  of  them  be  wanting."  Mr. 
R.  did  so.  "  They  are  all  here,"  said  he,  "but  one  small 
dun  quey."  "  Make  yourself  easy  about  her,"  replied 
the  other,  "  she  shall  be  in  your  pasture  before  daylight 
to-morrow  morning."  The  treaty  being  thus  concluded, 
the  robbers  proceeded  up  the  glen,  and  were  soon  hid 
beneath  its  thick  foliage;  whilst  Mr.  R's  people  took 
charge  of  the  cattle,  and  began  to  drive  them  home- 
wards. The  reaver  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  the  next 
morning  the  dun  quey  was  seen  grazing  with  the  herd. 
Nobody  knew  how  she  came  there  ;  but  her  jaded  and 
draggled  appearance  bespoke  the  length  and  nature  of 
the  night  journey  she  had  performed. 


ONE  WHITE  MAN  TO  TWO  INDIANS. 

David  Morgan,  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  General 
Daniel  Morgan,  settled  upon  the  Monongahela  river, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  ven- 
tured to  occupy  a  cabin  at  the  distance  of  several  miles 
from  any  settlement.  One  morning,  having  sent  his 
younger  children  out  to  his  field,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
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tance  from  the  cabin,  he  became  uneasy  about  them, 
and  repaired  to  the  field,  armed  as  usual,  with  his  rifle, 
where  he  found  them.  While  sitting  on  the  fence,  giv- 
ing them  some  directions  concerning  the  work,  he  ob- 
served two  Indians  upon  the  other  side  of  the  field, 
gazing  earnestly  upon  himself  and  the  children.  He 
instantly  called  to  the  latter  to  run  home,  while  he  cov- 
ered their  retreat.  The  Indians  had  the  decided  advan- 
tage over  Mr.  Morgan,  not  only  as  two  to  one,  but  he 
was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and  of  course,  unable  to 
•contend  with  his  enemy  in  running.  The  cabin  was 
more  than  a  mile  distant ;  but  the  children,  having  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  yards  the  start,  and  being  effectual- 
ly covered  by  their  father,  they  were  soon  so  far  in  front, 
that  the  Indians  turned  their  attention  entirely  to  Morgan 
himself.  The  old  man  ran  for  several  hundred  yards 
with  an  activity  which  astonished  himself.  But  per- 
ceiving that  he  would  be  overtaken  long  before  he 
could  reach  the  cabin,  he  fairly  turned  at  bay  with  the 
enemy,  and  prepared  for  a  serious  resistance. 

The  woods,  through  which  they  were  running,  were 
very  thinly  covered  with  small  saplings,  behind" which 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  shelter.  Among  them,  stand- 
ing like  a  patriarch,  was  a  large  black-jack,  which  Mor- 
gan, after  passing  about  ten  steps,  determined  to  regain. 
The  Indians  were  startled  at  his  sudden  advance  to- 
wards them,  and  halted  among  the  saplings,  behind 
which,  they  strove  to  shelter  themselves.  This,  how- 
ever, was  impossible  ;  and  Morgan,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent marksman,  saw  enough  of  the  body  of  one  to 
justify  a  shot.  He  took  deliberate  aim,  pulled  the  trig-- 
■  jro»j'  and  the  Indian  fell,  mortally  wounded. 

The  other  Indian,  taking  advantage  of  Morgan's 
empty  gun,  sprang  from  his  shelter^"  and  advanced 
rapidly  upon  him.  The  old  man,  having  no  time  to 
re-load,  was  compelled  to  fly  a  second  time  :  but  being 
almost  exhausted,  the  Indian  gained  rapidly  upon  him, 
and  when  within  twenty  yards,  fired,  but  without  effect, 
the  ball  passing  through  his  coat  collar.  He  now 
thought  of  equal  rights,  and  again  stood  at  bay,  drawing 
his  rifle  to  make  a  blow,  while  the  Indian,  dropping  his 
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empty  gun,  advanced  rapidly,  brandishing  his  tomahawk. 
The  combatants  met.  Both  struck  at  the  same  time, 
with  effect.  Morgan  broke  the  breech  of  his  rifle  over 
the  head  of  the  Indian,  and  the  latter  cut  off  two  of  the 
old  man's  fingers  with  his  tomahawk.  Both  now  became 
disarmed,  equal  rights  still  prevailing.  The  Indian,  at- 
tempting to  draw  his  knife,  Morgan  grabbed  him  by 
the  head,  and  bore  him  to  the  ground,  on  which,  a  fu- 
rious struggle  ensued.  The  old  man's  strength  soon 
failed,  and  the  Indian  succeeded  in  turning  him.  Plant- 
ing one  knee  on  the  breast  of  Morgan,  and  yelling  loud- 
ly, as  is  the  custom  among  them  on  the  turn  of  fortune, 
he  again  felt  for  his  knife,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
struggle  at  once.  But  having  lately  stolen  a  woman's 
apron,  and  tied  it  round  his  waist,  his  knife  was  so  con- 
fined, that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  handle. 
Morgan,  in  the  meantime,  understanding  how  to  play 
eels  in  the  mud,  according  to  the  custom  of  Virginia, 
and  perfectly  at  home  when  undermost,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Indian's  awkwardness,  got  one  of  his  fin- 
gers between  his  teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  slipped  his 
thumb  into  his  eye.  The  latter  tugged  and  roared, 
struggling  to  extricate  himself,  but  all  in  vain. 

Morgan,  still  keeping  his  hold,  by  this  time,  began  to 
assist  him  in  hunting  for  his  knife.  Each  seized  it  at 
the  same  time,  the  Indian  by  the  blade,  and  Morgan  by 
the  handle,  but  with  a  very  slight  hold.  The  Indian 
began  to  draw  it  from  the  sheath,  when  Morgan,  giving 
his  finger  a  furious  bite,  twitched  the  knife  dexterously 
through  his  hand,  cutting  it  severely.  Both  now  sprang 
to  their  feet,  Morgan  brandishing  his  knife  and  holding 
on  to  the  finger  of  the  Indian.  In  vain  the  latter  now 
struggled  to  get  away,  braying  and  ranting  like  an  un- 
broken jack,  when  at  length  the  old  man  succeeded  in 
giving  him  a  stab  in  the  side  with  the  knife.  The  In- 
dian received  it  without  falling,  the  knife  having  struck 
one  of  the  ribs ;  but  a  second  blow,  aimed  at  the  stom- 
ach, proved  effectual,  and  he  fell.  Morgan  thrust  the 
knife,  handle  and  all,  into  the  cavity,  wrenching  it  up- 
wards to  the  heart;  then  walked  deliberately  to  his  cabin, 
with  the  loss  only  of  two  fingers. 
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To  windward  in  the  east,  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky 
had  begun  to  be  broken  by  the  faintest  tinge  of  light, 
while  before  its  pale  silvery  line  of  gray,  the  herald  of 
the  day's  approach,  the  stars  seemed  counseling  the 
night  to  withdraw.  In  the  middle  of  this  dim  gleam,  I 
beheld  a  dark  mass  uprearing  itself.  It  was  the  seventy- 
four  in  chase  of  the  slaver,  on  board  which  Will  Watch 
and  I  were  captured.  With  the  most  beautiful  effect 
which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  a  sudden  gleam  of 
flame  bursting  from  its  base,  seemed  to  spread  itself  over 
the  whole  space  of  sea  and  sky ;  the  plunging  of  a  shot 
about  half  a  mile  to  windward,  and  the  heavy,  sullen 
sound  succeeding,  announced  that  our  pursuer  had  com- 
menced firing.  Looking,  on  the  instant,  towards  the 
quarter-deck,  to  see  how  this  summons  would  be  receiv- 
ed by  Mackay,  the  captain  of  the  slaver,  I  saw  him 
standing  by  the  wheel  with  upturned  eyes,  momentarily 
expecting  to  see  some  of  his  spars  go  overboard,  or  it 
might  have  been  ransacking  that  receptacle  and  engen- 
derer  of  guilty  thoughts,  his  brain,  for  some  new  re- 
source against  approaching  fate.  If  thus  employed,  it 
was  in  vain.  His  ship  had  been  beaten  on  her  best  point 
of  sailing.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  first  gun, 
no  further  notice  was  taken  of  us,  than  by  her  continu- 
ing to  bear  gradually  down.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
one,  two,  three  successive  flashes,  again  lit  up  the  scene 
around  us,  with  uncommon  grandeur  and  beauty  :  nor 
was  that  all — the  flash  was  succeeded  by  a  sudden  tear, 
and  crack  went  some  of  the  canvass  aloft,  rending  it 
into  strips.  I  looked  up  ;  a  ball  had  passed  through  the 
leach  of  the  weather  fore-top-mast-studding-sail,  and  the 
wind  following  up  the  mischief  which  the  shot  had  be- 
gun, in  two  seconds  reduced  the  sail  to  rags.  The  cap- 
tain regarded  the  spectacle  with  a  mingled  look  of  fury 
and  despair,  which  would  beggar  all  description.  He 
uttered  no  sound,  but  stooping  down,  as  I  thought,  to 
hide  his  countenance,  he  patted  the  head  of  his  spaniel, 
which  was  sitting  at  his  feet :  while  I  heard  him  say  to 
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the  helmsman,  in  a  husky  voice,  "  Take  that  poor  crea- 
ture below,  and  tie  her  up  out  of  the  way  of  them 
devil's  messengers,"  meaning  the  shots ;  after  which 
little  trait  of  kindness,  he  took  the  steerage  into  his 
own  hand,  and  cried  out,  in  a  sullen  voice,  "  All  hands 
shorten  sail  !  Aft  here,  Roberts,  and  hoist  the  red 
ensign." 

The  studding-sails  were  now,  by  his  orders,  succes- 
sively taken  in,  and  the  top-gallant-sails  clewed  up,  when 
the  ship's  canvass  being  sufficiently  reduced,  he  rounded 
her  to  the  wind,  and  hove  the  main-topsail  aback. 
After  this,  he  called  his  mate  aft,  and  gave  some  or- 
ders, which  the  latter  executed,  by  placing  several  of 
the  crew  in  different  stations.  I,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
been  lying  jierdu,  as  it  were,  "  among  the  pots,"  won- 
dering not  a  little  that  he  had  never  asked  for  one,  whose 
existence  so  strongly  threatened  his  own.  The  seventy- 
four,  for  such  as  Will  had  pronounced  her,  she  now  ap- 
peared to  be,  came  rapidly  up  with  us  ;  nor  since  her 
last  summons,  had  she  fired  another  shot.  Before  day 
had  well  broken,  she  too  had  shortened  sail,  and  hove 
to,  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  upon  our  quar- 
ter. Having  us  now  pretty  safe,  she  lowered  down  one 
of  her  barges,  and  manning  it,  sent  a  lieutenant  and  a 
midshipman  to  board  us.  How  wildly  my  heart  beat  at 
this  sight !  my  breath  seemed  to  be  impeded  by  my  ex- 
cess of  joy,  at  this  approaching  deliverance.  Scarcely 
did  I  permit  the  lieutenant  to  ascend  from  the  boat,  and 
gain  a  footing  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  captain 
was  waiting  to  receive  him,  when  I  rushed  forward, 
threw  myself  between  them,  and  claimed  the  officer's 
protection.  At  this  sight  of  me,  Mackay,  who  before 
seemed  cowed  beneath  the  weight  of  his  own  guilt, 
now  became  transported  with  the  most  deadly  rage. 
Stepping  aside,  and  swinging  round  his  head  an  iron 
bar — a  monkey-tail  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  behind 
his  back,  I  suppose,  for  the  demolition  of  the  lieutenant — 
he  struck  directly  at  me.  Shrinking  myself,  however, 
into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  I  darted  on  one  side  to 
escape  the  blow,  which  thus  fell  upon  one  of  Mackay's 
own  "gang,"  and  so  effectually  was  the  poor  fellow's 
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skuli  cleft,  that  he  fell  instantaneously  dead  upon  the 
deck.  Incensed  at  this  outrage,  the  lieutenant's  sword 
was  in  a  moment  drawn,  and  pointed  at  the  captain's 
throat.  "  Sway  away  the  mainyard,"  roared  Mackay,  to 
his  crew,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  ready  primed  for  this 
occasion,  and  now  surrounded  the  king's  officer  so  close- 
ly, that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  chief  object  of  his 
vengeance. 

The  captain  flew  to  the  gangway,  where  one  of  his 
men  was  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  barge's  bowman  ; 
and  thrusting  at  the  seaman  with  all  his  strength,  the 
blow  hurled  the  poor  fellow  back  in  his  boat ;  he,  at 
the  same  time,  knocking  down  two  of  the  boat's  crew, 
who  were  springing  up  to  their  officer's  assistance. 
Under  these  were  thus  buried  the  boat-hooks  that  had 
held  the  barge  fast  alongside,  while  the  captain's  order 
for  swinging  the  mainyard,  having  been  instantly  obey- 
ed, the  ship  had,  in  a  few  seconds,  gathered  sufficient 
way,  to  drop  them  ten  or  twenty  yards  astern,  while  all 
their  pulling  availed  them  not  to  regain  their  former 
position.  No  sooner,  however,  did  Will  Watch,  who 
was  on  the  weather-gangway,  hear  the  scuffle  to  lee- 
ward, than  he  sprang  to  our  assistance,  but  not  until  the 
barge  alongside  had  been  detached  by  the  attack  of 
Mackay.  The  last  named  personage,  looking  round  for 
me,  encountered  Will,  face  to  face.  Between  these  two, 
a  desperate  struggle  now  began.  Size  was  rather  in 
favor  of  the  captain,  but  youth,  strength,  and  activity, 
were  possessed  by  Will  Watch,  in  a  greater  degree. 
The  crew,  fancying,  however,  that  the  latter  had  met 
more  than  his  match,  seemed  to  direct  all  their  animosi- 
ty against  the  lieutenant,  who,  most  gallantly  combatino- 
with  his  sword,  the  disproportion ed  host  assailing  on  all 
sides  with  every  species  of  weapon,  was  being  slowly 
borne  by  his  foes  to  the  tafTrail,  though  every  backstop 
he  took  was  followed  by  a  stream  of  blood.  One  fellow 
only,  it  seems,  thought  of  me,  as  I  lay  alone,  half-stun- 
ned, amonof  the  guns,  where  I  had  been  thrown  in  the 
scuffle.  Seeing  this  wretch  approach — a  drawn  clasp- 
knife  in  his  hand — I  suppose  with  the  kindly  purpose 
of  despatching  me,  I  sprang  upon  one  knee,  and,  as  the 
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villain  stooped  down,  drew  Will's  pistol  from  my  breast, 
and  presenting  it  at  his,  fired.  Not  until  I  felt  myself 
borne  down  by  his  falling  body,  and  weltering  in  his 
blood,  did  I  know  what  I  had  done.  Then  it  was,  I 
suppose,  the  dash  of  the  Black  Douglas  first  showed  it- 
self in  my  disposition.  Jumping  on  my  feet,  I  seized 
the  first  object  that  presented  itself  as  a  weapon  of  de- 
fense, and  locked  round  to  see  who  should  be  my  next 
assailant.  To  my  horror,  I  was  just  in  time  to  behold 
the  unfortunate  lieutenant  hurled  overboard  from  our 
weather-quarter,  when  the  villains  who  perpetrated  this 
outrage,  made  a  rush  in  a  body  towards  me.  My  days 
are  over,  thought  I,  as  with  all  the  fortitude  I  could 
summon,  I  awaited  my  approaching  fate.  To  my  utter 
surprise,  I  beheld  them,  one  and  all,  with  terror  in  their 
countenances,  dart  down  the  companion-ladder,  to  the 
deck  below.  Thus  left  to  myself,  I  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  to  which  I  owed  my  safety,  and  beheld 
the  seventy-four,  her  enormous  spread  of  canvass  dis- 
tended by  the  powerful  breeze,  tearing  across  the  waves 
towards  us,  like  some  infuriated  giant  of  the  deep,  now 
within  so  short  a  distance  on  our  quarter,  as  to  form, 
without  any  exaggeration,  a  sight  at  once  terrific  and 
sublime. 

The  object  of  fear  from  which  the  slaver's  men  had 
fled,  was  sufficiently  obvious.  Swarming  on  her  fore- 
castle, her  bowsprit,  and  fore-shrouds,  appeared  her 
grim-visaged  crew,  their  naKed  cutlasses  in  their  hands, 
ready  to  pour  upon  our  devoted  decks.  "  Will  Watch  !" 
I  shouted,  in  the  utmost  despair,  believing  that  he  must 
be  lying  wounded,  or  perhaps,  even  dead,  near  me,  and 
that  I  alone  was  on  deck.  No  one  answered  me,  and  I, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  or  what  to  do,  sprang  over 
to  windward,  where,  the  first  object  that  struck  my  eye, 
was  Will,  locked  in  a  death  struggle  with  Mackay.  The 
expression  of  their  countenances  was  horrible,  to  behold ! 
Their  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  heads — Will's,  as 
if  with  the  fell  intensity  of  his  rage  ;  Mackay's,  from  the 
agony  of  his  despair  !  The  activity  and  strength  of 
Watch,  had,  as  I  expected,  told  well  in  the  encounter 
with  his  bulkier  opponent,  who,  with  his  back  bent 
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round  upon  the  steerage  wheel,  his  feet  entangled  with 
its  ropes,  his  head  jammed  in  between  its  spokes,  and 
his  face  rapidly  growing  purple  from  the  suffocating 
grasp  which  Will  maintained  upon  his  throat,  seemed 
like  the  Bengal  tiger  in  the  strangling  embrace  of  the 
more  slight,  but  deadly  boa.  "  Port  your  helm  ! — port 
— hard-a-port !"  shouted  a  hundred  voices  from  the 
approaching  seventy-four,  their  hoarse  accents  of  com- 
mand mingling  with  the  roar  of  waters,  the  crashing  of 
spars,  and  an  infinity  of  other  sounds.  "  Watch  ! 
Watch  !"  I  exclaimed,  franticly  clasping  my  hands,  ig- 
norant of  what  to  do,  and  unable  to  withdraw  my  gaze 
from  the  horrid  struggle  going  on  before  me.  Will  re- 
plied not  a  word,  but  scowled  upon  his  foe  with  eyes  that 
only  seemed  to  regret  they  had  not  the  power,  as  fully  as 
the  wish,  to  slay.  Without  loosening  his  deadly  hold, 
he  looked  around  for  some  speedier  mode  of  destruction  , 
then,  catching  a  sight  of  the  approaching  line-of-battle 
ship,  something,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  appeared 
to  flash  across  his  mind,  as  with  one  hand  he  rapidly 
untied  a  silk  handkerchief  from  his  waist.  At  this  mo- 
ment, a  sudden  crash  seemed  to  shiver  the  vessel  into  a 
thousand  atoms,  and  the  shock  threw  me  with  a  violent 
blow  upon  the  deck.  I  looked  up — the  figure-head  of 
the  seventy-four  was  directly  over  me,  her  cutwater 
grinding  us  into  the  yeast  of  waves  beneath.  "  Watch 
— Will  Watch  !  for  mercy's  sake  !"  but  before  I  could 
utter  another  word,  some  one  lifted  me  in  his  arms,  and 
springing  on  the  sinking  bulwark  of  our  prison-ship, 
caught  hold  of  one  of  the  man-of-war's  ropes,  hanging 
from  above,  and  by  this  means  seated  himself  upon  the 
protruding  muzzle  of  one. of  her  guns.  Frightfully  in- 
secure as  was  such  a  station,  I  did  indeed  feel  thankful 
for  attaining  even  that ;  and,  looking  round  to  see  who 
had  thus  rescued  me,  found,  to  my  inexpressible  joy, 
that  I  was  again  indebted  to  my  old  friend,  Will.  Pant- 
ing from  the  deadly  contest  in  which  he  had  been  so 
recently  engaged,  he  was  only  able  to  point  to  the  scene 
on  the  deck  of  our  late  tyrants  below.  I  shudder  even 
to  recall  it.  Writhing  upon  the  steerage-wheel,  to  which 
his  neck  was  bound  by  Will's  silk  handkerchief,  and 
18 
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struggling  in  vain  to  get  free— his  blackened  and  distort- 
ed face  the  image  of  despair  and  guilt,  and  his  hand 
uplifted  in  appeal  to  those  whom  he  had  taught  any  les- 
son but  that  of  mercy— I  beheld  Mackay  whirled  head 
downwards,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  his  ship's  rud- 
der, which  left  no  part  of  him  visible,  save  his  feet, 
struggling  in  the  air.  In  the  next  instant,  the  seventy- 
four^  like°some  vindictive  and  relentless  monster  of  the 
deep,  seemed  to  ride  over  the  crushed  decks  of  the  sla- 
ver with  her  stem ;  and  while  her  crew  were  starting 
from  their  hiding-places,  with  ghastly  looks  of  horror, 
she  disappeared  swiftly  from  our  view  beneath.  A  mass 
of  wreck  amid  the  foaming  surge— a  slight  perceptible 
orating  of  the  keel  for  a  second  or  two,  over  the  sink- 
ing and  dissevered  hull,  was  all  that  seemed  to  evidence 
the  fact  to  our  senses  ;  and  the  line-of-battle  ship  sprang 
on,  upon  the  blue  bosom  of  each  succeeding  wave,  as 
uninterruptedly  as  if,  within  a  few  brief  seconds,  she 
had  not  despatched  so  many  human  beings  to  their  irre- 
vocable doom  ! 


A  TRAGEDY  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

The  vicinity  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  to  the  papal  territories,  and  the  ease 
with  which  malefactors  of  both  countries  respectively 
gain  an  asylum,  by  passing  the  frontiers,  opened  a  door 
to  the  commission  of  the  most  flagitious  acts.  Con- 
versing one  day  at  Portici,  on  this  subject,  with  Lady 
Hamilton,  she  related  to  me  the  following  story,  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  her  words  : — About  the 
year  1743,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Ogilvie,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  who  practised  surgery  with  great  reputa- 
tion at  Rome,  and  who  resided  not  far  from  the  "  Piazza 
di  Spagna,"  in  that  city,  being  in  bed,  was  called  up  to 
attend  some  strangers,  who  demanded  his  professional 
assistance.  They  stopped  before  his  house  in  a  coach  ; 
and  on  his  going  to  the  door,  he  found  two  masked 
men,  by  whom  he  was  desired  to  accompany  them  im- 
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mediately,  as  the  case  which  brought  them  admitted  of 
no  delay,  and  not  to  omit  taking  with  him  his  lancets. 
He  complied,  and  got  into  the  coach  :  but,  no  sooner 
had  they  quitted  the  street  in  which  he  resided,  than  they 
informed  him  that  he  must  submit  to  have  his  eyes  ban- 
daged ;  the  person  to  whom  they  were  about  to  conduct 
him  being  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  name  and  place  of 
abode  it  was  indispensable  to  conceal.  To  this  requi- 
sition he  likewise  submitted  ;  and  after  driving  through 
a  number  of  streets,  apparently  with  a  view  to  prevent 
his  forming  any  accurate  idea  of  the  part  of  the  city  to 
which  he  was  conducted,  the  carriage  at  length  stopped. 
The  two  gentlemen,  his  companions,  then  alighted,  and 
each  taking  him  by  the  arm,  conducted  him  into  a 
house.  Ascending  a  narrow  stair-case,  they  entered  an 
apartment,  where  he  was  released  from  the  bandage 
tied  over  his  eyes.  One  of  them  next  acquainted  him, 
that  it  being  necessary  to  put  out  of  life  a  lady  who  had 
dishonored  her  family,  they  had  chosen  him  to  perforin 
the  office,  knowing  his  professional  skill ;  that  he  would 
find  her  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  prepared  to  submit 
to  her  fate ;  and  that  he  must  open  her  veins  with  as 
much  expedition  as  possible ;  a  service,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which,  he  should  receive  a  liberal  recompense. 

Ogilvie,  at  first,  peremptorily  refused  to  commit  an  act 
so  highly  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  But  the  two  stran- 
gers assured  him,  with  solemn  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance, that  his  refusal  could  only  prove  fatal  to  him- 
self, without  affording  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  compassion ;  that  her  doom  was  irrevocable, 
and  that,  unless  he  chose  to  participate  in  a  similar  fate, 
he  must  submit  to  execute  the  office  imposed  on  him. 
Thus  situated,  and  finding  all  entreaty  or  remon- 
strance vain,  he  entered  the  room,  where  he  found 
a  lady  of  a  most  interesting  figure  and  appearance, 
apparently  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  She  was  habited 
in  a  loose  undress,  and  immediately  afterwards,  a  fe- 
male attendant  placed  before  her  a  large  tub,  filled  with 
warm  water,  in  which  she  immersed  her  feet.  Far  from 
opposing  any  impediment  to  the  act  which  she  knew 
he  was  sent  to  perform,  the  ladv  assured  him  of  her 
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perfect  resignation,  entreating  him  to  put  the  sentence 
passed  upon  her  into  execution,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  She  added,  that  she  was  well  aware  no  par- 
don could  be  hoped  for,  from  those  who  had  devoted  her 
to  death,  which  alone  could  expiate  her  trespass  ;  felici- 
tating herself  that  his  humanity  would  abbreviate  her 
sufferings,  and  soon  terminate  their  duration. 

After  a  short  conflict  with  his  own  mind,  perceiving 
no  means  of  extrication  or  escape,  either  for  the  lady  or 
himself;  being  moreover  urged  to  expedite  his  work  by 
the  two  persons  without,  who,  impatient  at  his  reluc- 
tance, threatened  to  exercise  violence  on  him,  if  he  pro- 
crastinated, Ogilvie  took  out  his  lancet,  opened  her 
veins,  and  bled  her  to  death  in  a  short  time.  The  gen- 
tlemen having  carefully  examined  the  body,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  she  was  no  more,  after  expressing  their 
satisfaction,  offered  him  a  purse  of  zechins,  as  a  remu- 
neration ;  but  he  declined  all  recompense,  only  request- 
ing to  be  conveyed  from  a  scene  on  which  he  could  not 
reflect  without  horror.  With  this  entreaty  they  complied ; 
and  having  again  applied  the  bandage  to  his  eyes,  they 
led  him  down  the  same  staircase  to  the  carriage.  But, 
it  being  narrow,  in  descending,  he  contrived  to  leave 
on  one  or  both  of  the  walls,  unperceived  by  his  con- 
ductors, the  marks  of  his  fingers,  which  were  stained 
with  blood.  After  observing  precautions  similar  to 
those  used  in  bringing  him  thither  from  his  own  house, 
he  was  conducted  home ;  and,  in  parting,  the  two 
masks  charged  him,  if  he  valued  his  life,  never  to 
divulge,  and,  if  possible,  never  to  think  of  the  past 
transaction.  They  added,  that  if  he  should  embrace 
any  measures,  with  a  view  to  render  it  public,  or  to  set 
on  foot  an  inquiry  into  it,  he  should  be  infallibly  immo- 
lated to  their  revenge.  Having  finally  dismissed  him 
at  his  own  door,  they  drove  off,  leaving  him  to  his  own 
reflections. 

On  the  subsequent  morning,  after  great  irresolution, 
he  determined,  at  whatever  risk  to  his  personal  safety, 
not  to  participate  by  concealing  so  enormous  a  crime. 
It  formed,  nevertheless,  a  delicate  and  difficult  under- 
taking to  substantiate  the  charge,  as  he  remained  alto- 
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gether  ignorant  of  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  car- 
ried, or  of  the  name  and  quality  of  the  lady  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  life.  Without  suffering  himself,  how- 
ever, to  be  deterred  by  these  considerations,  he  waited 
on  the  secretary  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  acquaint- 
ed him  with  every  particular  ;  adding,  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment would  extend  to  him  protection,  he  did  not 
despair  of  finding  the  house,  and  of  bringing  to  light 
the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  Benedict  XIV.,  [Lamber- 
tini,]  who  then  occupied  the  papal  chair,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  information  than  he  immediately  com- 
menced the  most  active  measures  for  discovering  the 
offenders. 

A  guard  of  the  sbirri,  or  officers  of  justice,  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  order  to  accompany  Ogilvie ;  who, 
judging  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  had  been 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  of  Rome,  began  by  visiting 
the  villas  scattered  without  the  walls  of  that  metropolis. 
His  search  proved  ultimately  successful.  In  the  villa 
Papa  Julie,  constructed  by  Pope  Julius  III.,  [del  ??ionte,\ 
he  found  the  bloody  marks  left  on  the  wall  by  his 
fingers,  at  the  same  time  that  he  recognized  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  had  put  to  death  the  lady.  The 
palace  belonged  to  the  Duke  de  Bracciano,  the  chief  of 
which  illustrious  family,  and  his  brother,  had  committed 
the  murder  on  the  person  of  their  own  sister  !  They 
no  sooner  found  that  it  was  discovered,  than  they  fled 
to  the  city  of  London,  where  they  eluded  the  pursuit 
of  justice.  After  remaining  there  for  some  time,  they  ob- 
tained a  pardon,  by  the  exertions  of  their  powerful 
friends,  on  payment  of  a  considerable  fine  to  the  apos- 
tolic chamber,  and  under  the  further  condition  of  affix- 
ing over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  room  where  the 
crime  had  been  perpetrated,  a  plate  of  copper,  commem- 
orating the  transaction,  and  their  penitence.  This 
plate,  together  with  the  inscription,  still  continued  to 
exist  there,  till  within  these  few  years. 
18* 
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RETRIBUTION. 

During  the  revolution,  which  conferred  the  bless- 
ings of  independence  upon  the  once  flourishing,  but  op- 
pressed colonies  of  Great  Britain,  many  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  defenseless  inhabitants  of  our  coun- 
try, against  all  the  laws  of  humanity  and  civilization. 
Among  such  we  may  number  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  It  is  one  which  is  revolting  to  every  tender 
feeling  of  the  breast,  but  which  shows  that  ingratitude 
does  not  always  fail  of  meeting  the  vengeance  due  to  a 
crime  so  dark. 

On  a  bleak  and  tempestuous  night,  a  lone  widow  and 
her  son  were  seated  at  the  cottage  fireside,  the  former 
busily  employed  in  knitting  stockings,  to  provide  against 
the  piercing  cold  of  the  approaching  winter.  From 
beneath  a  neat,  yet  plain  and  homely  cap,  her  gray 
locks  fell,  tinged  with  the  sorrows  and  the  snows  of 
'more  than  sixty  winters  :  her  dress  was  formed  of  the 
coarsest  materials,  but  the  tidy  manner  of  its  adjustment 
indicated  the  strict  economist,  and  the  careful  house- 
wife. 

The  son  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
His  form  gave  evidence  of  a  robust  and  active  consti- 
tution ;  the  ruddy  cheek,  the  sparkling  eye.  and  the  be- 
nignant cast  of  his  countenance,  told  the  character  of 
his  heart.  Ardently  devoted  to  his  only  remaining  pa- 
rent, each  look  from  her  was  a  command,  and  every 
expression  was  watched  with  a  desire  to  promote  her 
comfort.  In  short,  he  was  the  staff  which  supported 
her  in  her  desolate  and  toilsome  journey  down  the  vale 
of  years. 

Sitting  by  the  fireside,  she  conversed  with  her  son, 
and  thanked  heaven,  that  although  poverty  was  their 
lot,  still  they  had  honesty  and  loyalty  to  sweeten  it. 
They  were  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and, 
at  the  hospitable  welcome  of  "  Enter,  in  God's  name,"  a 
dragoon,  clad  in  the  livery  of  England,  entered  the 
lowly  cot,  followed  by  a  dozen  more,  in  the  same  dress. 
They  were  a  party  detached  from  the  main  body  of 
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British,  to  intercept  some  provisions  which  were  on 
their  way  to  the  American  camp.  But  their  search  had 
proved  unsuccessful ;  and,  during  the  whole  day,  they 
had  not  tasted  a  morsel  of  any  thing.  Hungry,  fatigued, 
and  irritated  at  their  ill  success,  they  had  come  upon 
the  widow's  house,  determined  to  procure  something  to 
satisfy  their  appetites.  Sergeant  Holsey  (for  that  was 
the  name  of  their  leader)  presented  an  exterior  which 
seemed  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  many  a  hard  con- 
test. His  visage  was  seamed  with  scars,  and  a  large 
pair  of  black  whiskers  added  a  ferocity  to  his  appear- 
ance, which  was  sufficiently  terrific  by  nature.  "  Rouse 
up,  old  crone,"  he  cried,  addressing  the  widow,  "  and 
give  me  and  my  men  wherewithal  to  appease  our  hun- 
ger. Here,  younker,  let  our  horses  have  some  hay,  and 
see  that  you  rub  them  down  well."  The  dame  was  no- 
thing daunted  by  this  incivility,  but  directing  her  son 
William  to  supply  the  strangers  with  Indian  corn,  she 
placed  before  them  a  dish  of  new  milk  :  at  the  same 
time  assuring  them,  that  it  was  all  her  stock.  The 
captain  of  the  party  inquired,  with  seeming  kindness, 
"  how  she  lived  ?"  "  Indeed,"  quoth  she,  lt  the  cow  and 
a  few  hills  of  corn,  are  all  I  own."  He  rose,  ordered  the 
cow  to  be  killed,  and  the  corn  to  be  cut  down. 

The  good  dame  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  besought 
him,  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  that  bore  him,  not  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  all,  but  take  some  mercy  on  her  infirmi- 
ties. But  she  might  as  well  have  appealed  to  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  as  to  the  hard  heart  of  Holsey.  He  but 
frowned  sternly,  and  repeated  his  order. 

It  was  impossible  for  filial  affection  any  longer  to  en- 
dure this  scene  of  cruelty;  and  standing  up  to  the  source 
of  their  woe,  his  face  flushed  with  anger,  and  his  eye 
darting  fire,  William  thus  addressed  him : — "  Does  the 
king  we  honor  and  serve,  permit  such  cruelties  to  be  in- 
flicted on  his  peaceable  subjects  ?  and  are  such  monsters, 
with  impunity,  allowed  to  visit  and  plunder  the  honest 
citizens  of  these  colonies?  Mark  my  words.  The  day 
may  come,  when  the  blood  of  your  innocent  victim, 
whom  you  have  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave,  shall  re- 
turn upon  your  head,  with  tenfold  vengeance."     The 
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soldier  listened  contemptuously  during  this  harangue ; 
then,  without  noticing  it  further  than  by  a  slight  excla- 
mation, he  ordered  his  troop  to  remount.  And  soon  the 
retiring  sounds  of  the  horses'  feet,  told  the  family  that 
their  persecutors  had  left  them. 

But  the  cup  of  their  misery  was  not  yet  full ;  in  a  few 
days,  the  widow  was  consigned  to  the  dust,  dying  of  a 
broken  heart :  and  the  disconsolate  youth,  her  son,  wan- 
dered away  beyond  the  inquiring  of  friends  or  the  search 
of  compassion. 

Years  rolled  on  ;  and  in  that  time  great  changes  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  our  young  hero.  The  desire 
of  revenge  still  burnt  in  his  bosom,  and,  as  a  more  cer- 
tain mode  of  discovering  the  enemy  of  his  peace,  he 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  England.  All  attempts  to 
trace  him  were,  however,  in  vain  ;  still  the  desire  was 
not  diminished.  But  vengeance  was  yet  to  come  ;  that 
fire  which  slept  within  him,  was  yet  to  have  fuel  to  be 
consumed  before  its  power.  He  was  one  day  in  com- 
pany with  some  brother  officers,  who  were  making  merry 
with  wine,  and  recounting  their  exploits.  "I,"  cried 
one  of  the  dragoons,  "once  starved  an  old  witch  in 
America ;  I  killed  her  cow,  and  reaped  her  corn,  and 
soon  after  I  heard  that  she  had  gone  off  herself." 

"  I  thank  you,"  cried  William,  his  lips  quivering,  his 
voice  faltering,  and  his  whole  frame  trembling  with 
rage.  "  Believe  me,  it  is  the  only  happy  moment  I  have 
known  for  years.  Draw  !  villain  ;  that  woman  ivas 
my  mother !  Draw  !  ere  I  send  thy  dastard  soul  to  the 
torments  it  so  justly  merits.  I  only  lived  to  meet  thee ; 
that  fondest  wish  is  accomplished,  now,  welcome  death." 
They  fought,  and  the  sword  of  the  young  man  passed 
twice  through  the  body  of  the  dragoon  ;  he  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground,  and  expired.  "  Thus,"  cried  William,  as 
he  gazed  on  the  bloody  corpse  of  his  enemy,  "  thus  may 
the  retribution  of  Heaven  ever  fall  on  such  as  thou." 
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"  When  I  saw  her,  she  was  sitting,  in  her  fine  clothes, 
on  a  dirty  mat,  in  a  corner  of  the  room  in  which  she  had 
been  confined.  She  did  not  weep,  and  there  was  no 
expression  of  deep  anguish  in  her  countenance  ;  neither 
could  I  say  that  it  betrayed  any  signs  of  fear.  Her 
large,  dark,  hazel  eyes,  (what  things  I  have  seen  rolling 
about  in  them  !)  were  fixed  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
apartment.  She  was  pale,  and  some  disorder  of  her 
hair,  and  of  her  dress,  showed  that  she  had  suffered 
violence,  and  told  that  she  was  a  prisoner.  You  might 
have  taken  her  for  a  pensive  lunatic,  or  for  an  imprudent 
girl,  who  had  been  detected  in  forbidden  company;  but 
never  would  you  have  guessed  that  she  was  a  prisoner 
for  murder.  So  much  calmness  with  her  dejection. 
How  softly  her  long  black  eyelashes  seemed  to  repose 
on  her  fair  cheek,  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  half  closed  ! 
How  delicate,  and  downy,  and  smooth,  the  pale  cheek  on 
which  those  eyelashes  rested— how  beautiful  the  whole 
countenance— how  fine  the  expression— with  much  in 
it  of  pride,  and  more  of  gentleness  !  Can  it  be  that  such 
a  creature  is  a  murderer  ?  I  fear— I  fear  it  is  too  true. 
What  lovely  skins  some  snakes  are  allowed  to  wear !" 
My  companion  ceased  ;  and  as  we  approached  the  room 
in  which  she  was  confined,  I  perceived  some  commo- 
tion about  the  door,  and  heard  the  sound  of  harsh  voices. 
As  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  ante-room,  a  shrill 
scream  pierced  me  through,  and  made  my  heart  flutter 
with  agitation.  Still  I  joined  the  execrations  which 
were  poured  upon  the  prisoner.  Before  I  had  yet  got 
within  sight  of  her,  (for  the  crowd  was  considerable,)  I 
could  hear  a  low,  indistinct,  suppressed  moaning.  Push- 
ing forward  a  little  further,  I  saw  two  men  bending  over 
the  culprit,  who  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor.  One  of  them 
held  firmly,  with  his  left  hand,  the  ear  of  the  wretched 
girl,  and  in  his  right,  brandished  a  large  knife,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  applied  to  her  ear,  or  to  her  throat, 
to  extort  from  her  answers  to  the  questions  he  had  put 
to  her.     One  of  his  knees  was  planted  on  her  tender 
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neck,  and,  ever  and  anon,  he  threw  his  whole  weight 
upon  it,  till  I  thought  it  must  have  broken  under  him. 
I  shut  my  eyes  in  disgust  at  a  spectacle  so  revolting ; 
but  scarcely  had  done  so,  when  another  scream  forced 
me  to  open  them.  The  first  thing  that  met  my  sight 
was  her  delicate  white  ear,  now  sprinkled  with  blood, 
which  the  merciless  man  had  severed  from  her  head, 
and  held  up  in  triumph,  with  a  fearful  smile  of  self-com- 
placency. I  looked  down,  and  saw  the  horrible  wound, 
the  blood  pouring  from  it  down  her  neck,  and  over  her 
cheek  and  long  locks.  The  mangled  head  was  still 
pressed  down  by  the  knee  of  the  executioner  ;  and 
though  I  could  not  see  her  face,  there  was  an  expression 
of  even  more  dreadful  import  at  such  a  time,  in  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  her  frame. 

They  deliberately  rolled  her  over  on  the  other  side. 
Her  hair  was  hanging  loose,  and  her  countenance  was 
so  covered  with  it  and  with  her  blood,  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  of  her  features ;  but  the  struggling, 
suffocating  oppression  of  her  breathing,  was  unendura- 
ble. Some  tried  to  keep  up  their  ferocity  by  ejaculations 
of  the  coarsest  kind,  but  few  joined  them ;  and  I  could 
hear  the  shortened  breathing  of  every  one  around  me. 

The  knife  was  again  brandished.  Many  questions 
were  put,  but  no  reply  was  given.  «  Are  you  so  obsti- 
nate ?"  demanded  the  executioner  ;  "  are  you  determin- 
ed to  answer  none  of  my  questions  ?  Then  Bishmillaul 
Rackhman  ul  Raheem  :"  (In  the  name  of  God,  the  most 
merciful,  the  most  benevolent ;)  and  as  he  uttered  the 
words,  a  single  stroke  of  his  knife  separated  the  other 
ear  from  her  head ;  but  no  scream,  no  moan  followed  ; 
no  struggle  could  be  perceived.  Some  said  she  was 
dead,  some  that  she  had  fainted  ;  I  hoped  the  first  was 
true,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Slowly  she  began  to  revive, 
and  her  hair  had  been  removed  from  her  face,  and  a  cup 
of  water  thrown  over  it ;  they  raised  her  up,  and  she 
sat,  for  a  time,  bewildered  ;  at  length  a  checked  respi- 
ration marked  the  return  of  consciousness.  I  saw  it, 
and  felt,  at  that  instant,  a  pang  which  I  had  never  felt 
before. 

I  knew  that  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon 
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her  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  that  she  had  yet  much 
to  suffer,  before  she  was  led  to  end  the  last  scene  of  her 
existence.  She  knew  it,  too,  and  my  heart  bled  for  her, 
though  I  tried  to  fortify  it  by  painting  to  myself  her 
crime  and  her  depravity,  in  the  most  revolting  and  irri- 
tating point  of  view  ;  out  it  would  not  do, — and  I  felt, 
that  had  the  power  been  in  my  hands,  her  punishment 
would  now  have  ended;  I  felt,  too,  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  custom,  according  to  which,  all  offenders  should 
receive  their  punishment  in  the  presence  of  the  judge 
who  has  condemned  them  to  suffer  it,  whether  he  be 
king  or  governor,  and  lamented  that  in  this  instance  it 
had  been  set  aside  ;  for  I  knew  that  the  Shah  had  a  mer- 
ciful heart,  more  merciful  than  any  prince  who  had  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  though  his  servants,  alas  ! 
had  no  pity  in  their  bosoms. 

They  returned  to  their  work — one  of  them  thrust  his 
knife  between  her  teeth,  and  forced  open  her  jaws  ;  she 
tried  to  struggle,  but  she  was  faint  and  weak,  and  even 
had  she  not  been  so,  any  resistance  she  could  have  made 
would  equally  have  been  in  vain.  Her  mouth  was 
forced  open,  and  then  they  fixed  an  iron  hook  in  her 
tongue,  and  drew  it  out — her  bosom  heaved  as  if  it 
would  have  burst,  a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  her  brow, 
her  eyes  glared  wildly,  and  she  uttered  an  agonizing 
cry,  like  the  laugh  of  a  maniac — it  was  but  an  instant, 
and  then,  that  portion  of  her  tongue  which  protruded, 
was  cut  off,  and  hung,  like  a  bit  of  cold,  raw  flesh,  upon 
the  hook. 

Her  tortures  were  now  over,  for  a  while,  and  I  felt 
relieved  :  but  when  she  asked  for  water,  the  hollow 
mumbling  which  issued  from  the  bloody,  empty  cavern 
of  her  mouth,  was  to  me  more  heart-rending  than  all  I 
had  seen  her  endure. 

With  a  composure  which  calmed  us  all,  she  washed 
her  own  wounds  and  her  hair,  and  hastily  arranged  her 
disordered  dress  ;  then  returned  to  the  mat  on  which  I 
had  seen  her  seated  in  the  morning.  Her  countenance 
gradually  resumed  the  expression  it  had  then  borne,  and, 
as  the  handkerchief,  whicli  she  threw  over  her  head, 
covered  her  wounds,  you  could  have  discovered  nothing 
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but  the  blood  upon  the  floor,  by  which  to  guess  what 
had  happened. 

I  returned  home,  exhausted  with  the  excitement,  and 
with  the  heat  and  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  related  to 
my  family,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  even  of 
triumph,  the  punishment  of  the  wretch  who  had  poisoned 
her  mistress.  My  women  lavished  upon  her  every  op- 
probrious epithet  they  could  think  of,  and  almost  pro- 
voked me  to  say  something  in  her  behalf;  but  I  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  the  punish- 
ment, which,  whatever  might  have  been  the  feelings  of 
my  listeners,  extracted  nothing  but  assurances  that  it 
was  well  merited— assurances  which,  I  could  not  help 
suspecting,  were  intended  rather  to  screen  themselves 
from  suspicion,  than  to  express  what  was  in  their  hearts. 
I  had  been  obliged,  in  a  great  measure  against  my 
will,  to  witness  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  evening  ; 
and  it  now  seemed  probable  that  I  should  be  forced,  in 
the  same  way,  to  be  present  at  the  execution  this  morn- 
ing. *  *  *  The  certainty  of  being  obliged  to  witness  the 
execution,  now  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  much  smaller 
evil  than  I  had  at  first  considered  it,  and  my  whole  at- 
tention was  directed  to  preserving  myself  from  being 
thrown  down  and  trampled  to  death  by  the  crowd  which 
carried  me  along  with  it. 

We  had  not,  however,  far  to  go ;  for,  as  every  body 
knows,  the  place  of  execution  is  not  twenty  paces  from 
the  gate  of  the  ark.  When  we  halted,  I  found  myself 
enclosed  in  a  dense  ring  of  spectators,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  great  brass  mortar,  raised  on  a  mound  of 
earth,  and,  besfde  it,  stuck  in  the  ground,  was  a  linstock 
with  a  lighted  match.  The  nussukchees  ranged  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  this  horrible  engine  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  some  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  position  which  appeared  to  me  to  secure  me  from  the 
danger  attending  the  explosion,  and  its  consequences, 
when  it  should  take  place.  Having  taken  my  station,  I 
began  to  look  around  me,  and  saw  the  officers  of  justice 
still  pouring  into  the  circle,  which  was  widened  for  their 
reception,  by  dint  of  blows.  After  them,  or  rather  be- 
tween two  of  them,  came  the  prisoner.     She  was  enve- 
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loped,  from  head  to  foot,  in  a  black  robe,  which  also 
covered  her  face.  Her  step  was  firm,  and  her  carriage 
stately.  She  frequently  spoke  a  few  words  to  an  eunuch, 
who  accompanied  her ;  but  the  noise  was  so  great,  that 
I  could  hear  nothing  of  their  discourse.  As  she  ap- 
proached, the  spectators  became  more  quiet :  and  when 
she  had  reached  the  mortar,  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard.  Taking  advantage  of  the  silence,  she  spoke 
aloud,  with  a  distinctness  and  composure  that  astonish- 
ed every  one,  and  made  her  words  intelligible  to  all.* 

"  I  am  a  tool,"  she  said,  "  and  suffer  for  a  crime  which 
was  not  originated  by  me.  I  have  been  deceived,  but  I 
have  sworn  to  be  secret,  and  I  scorn  to  betray  my  friends. 
Tell  the  whole  harem,  that  tortures  have  extracted  from 
me  no  confessions,  and  that  the  near  approach  of  death, 
in  its  most  appalling  form,  has  not  shaken  my  soul. 

"  I  know  that  they,  whose  characters  I  have  pre- 
served at  the  price  of  my  life,  are,  at  this  moment,  longing 
for  the  sound  which  will  announce  that  I  am  no  more, 
and  trembling  lest  I  should  redeem  my  life  by  sacrificing 
theirs.  It  is  no  matter.  They  will  know  better  what 
I  was,  when  all  is  over. 

"  Tell  the  king  that,  had  he  used  me  more  gently,  I 
might  have  been  induced  to  warn  him  of  dangers  from 
which  he  cannot  now  protect  himself.  But  I  thank  him 
for  his  cruelty.  Had  he  left  me  a  life  better  worth  pre- 
serving, I  might  have  been  tempted  to  redeem  it,  even 
by  betraying  my  accomplices ;  but  he  has  taken  from 
me  the  wish  to  live,  and,  king  as  he  is,  he  cannot  now 
tempt  me  to  be  false." 

The  officer,  perceiving  that  her  wild  address  made 

*  This  statement,  made  even  by  so  respectable  a  person  as  the  Meerza, 
is  somewhat  startling.  We  can  scarcely,  in  this  country,  imagine  a 
lady  whose  tongue  had  been  cut  out  in  the  evening,  addressing  a  crowd 
the  next  morning,  with  an  articulation  which  made  her  quite  intelligi- 
ble.   Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  woman  actually  did  so. 

Instances  of  persons  speaking  intelligibly,  whose  tongues  have  been 
cut  out,  are  numerous  in  Persia.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  those  who 
have  lost  only  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  are  often  unable  to  make  themselves 
understood,  while  those  who  have  lost  a  much  larger  portion,  speak  al- 
most distinctly.  This  circumstance  is  so  well  known,  that  a  second 
amputation  of  a  tongue,  which  has  been  sparingly  dealt  with  by  the 
executioner,  is  often  resorted  to. 
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some  impression  upon  the  multitude,  here  interrupted 
her.  She  made  no  attempt  to  proceed,  but  resigned 
herself  into  their  hands.  They  led  her  in  front  of  the 
mortar,  and  yet  her  step  never  faltered — neither  did  she 
speak  or  implore,  as  it  is  common  for  even  men  to  do  in 
her  situation  ;  neither  did  she  curse,  as  some  do — neither 
did  she  weep.  They  told  her  to  kneel  down,  with  her 
breast  against  the  muzzle,  and  she  did  so.  They  pat 
cords  around  her  wrists,  and  bound  them  to  stakes  which 
had  been  driven  for  that  purpose — still  she  showed  no 
signs  of  emotion — she  laid  her  head  upon  the  mortar, 
and  waited  her  fate  with  a  composure,  which  a  soldier 
might  have  envied.  At  length,  the  signal  was  given — 
the  match  was  raised — it  descended  slowly — and,  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  about  to  touch  the  powder,  an  au- 
dible shudder  ran  through  the  crowd.  The  priming- 
caught  fire — a  moment  of  sickening  suspense  followed — 
a  groan  burst  from  the  spectators — the  smoke  passed 
away — no  explosion  followed — and  the  unfortunate 
wretch  raised  her  head,  to  see  what  had  happened. 

A  faint  hope  glimmered  in  my  own  heart  that  this 
was,  perhaps,  a  device  to  save  her  life ;  but  it  was  not 
permitted  to  live  long.  It  had  scarcely  began  to  rise 
within  me,  when  I  saw  the  priming  renewed,  and  the 
match  raised  again.  The  condemned  wretch  laid  her 
head  once  more  on  its  hard  pillow,  and  uttered  a  low 
groan,  as  if  her  spirit  had  parted.  It  had  scarcely  been 
uttered,  when  the  explosion  took  place,  and  the  smoke 
covered  every  thing  from  my  view.  As  it  gradually 
cleared  away,  it  drew  a  veil  from  over  a  horrid  and  re- 
volting spectacle.  The  two  bodiless  arms  hung,  with 
their  mangled  and  blackened  ends,  from  the  stakes  to 
which  they  had  been  bound  ;  and  a  few  yards  distant 
lay  a  scorched  and  shattered  foot  and  leg.  No  trace  of 
body  or  of  head  remained,  and  a  few  tattered  remnants 
of  clothes  were  all  besides  that  were  left. 

The  arms  were  unbound  from  the  stakes,  and  two 
women,  who  had  issued  from  the  ark  at  the  sound  of  the 
explosion,  rushed  to  the  spot,  seized  them,  and,  conceal- 
ing them  under  their  veils,  hurried  to  the  harem,  with 
these  proofs  that  the  demands  of  justice  had  been  fulfilled. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Susquchannah,  lived, 
some  years  ago,  an  individual  whose  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  woods  and  the  storm.  He  had  grown  old 
in  the  forest,  but  like  the  aged  and  knotty  oak,  a  ves- 
tige still  remained  of  his  antiquity  and  hardihood. 
When  I  saw  him  first,  he  reminded  me  of  a  dilapidated 
and  deserted  fortress,  decaying,  but  still  strong.  I  court- 
ed his  acquaintance,  and  many  is  the  time  that  I  have 
warmed  myself,  during  the  dreary  months,  at  the  bright 
fire  the  industry  of  age  had  kindled.  I  loved  the  old 
man,  but  that  love  could  not  have  originated  in  pity  for 
his  misfortunes— no,  he  was  happy  as  spring  birds  ! 
The  only  regret  he  ever  expressed  was,  that  the  "  clear- 
ings" around,  had  driven  away  the  game.  He  was 
himself  a  pioneer  of  the  forest,  and  civilization  had  de- 
prived him  of  half  its  charms,  yet  he  would  tell  over 
the  tales  of  his  eventful  life,  and  weep  and  laugh  as  he 
recollected  them.  "  Oh,''  said  he  once  to  me,  "  I  have 
seen  the  foot-prints  of  the  Indian  and  the  panther,  where 
now  the  fields  are  white  with  harvest ;  they  have  passed 
away  with  the  wildness,  and  my  own  gray  head  will 
soon  lie  down  in  dust.  I  must  not  murmur— yet  I  shall 
be  the  last  who  has  witnessed  nature  on  this  spot,  in  her 
simple  and  solitary  grandeur ;  but  if  I  could  once  again 
exhibit  a  panther-skin,  as  the  trophy  of  my  age,  I  could 
even  forget  that."  ***** 

The  day  was  fast  waning  away,  and  the  shades  of 
the  surrounding  trees  enveloped  the  watchful  hunter,  as 
he  paced  the  margin  of  an  almost  inaccessible  ravine, 
eager  to  discover  his  prey  ;  but  the  panther  appeared 
not,  and  he  began  to  fear  he  had  been  doomed  to  watch 
in  vain.  At  length,  he  leaned  his  rifle  against  a  tree, 
and  commenced  partaking  a  scanty  repast  he  had  pro- 
vided ;  all  was  still  around  him — his  dog  lay  quietly  by 
his  rifle— a  few  yards  beyond  him  the  clear  and  spark- 
ling waters  of  the  West  Branch  might  be  seen  mean- 
dering in  loveliness,  beneath  the  craggy  bank  or  preci- 
pice, lifting-  itself  towards  the  skies,  more  than  a  hun- 
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dred  feet.      Thitherward  the  hunter  strayed,   looking 
upon  the  stream  and  valley  below,  crimsoned  by  the  set- 
ting sun,  while  thoughts  of  other  days  chased  one  anoth- 
er across  his  brain,  as  summer  clouds  cast  their  flicker- 
ing shadows  over  a  harvest  field.     He  was  aroused  from 
his  lethargy  by  a  rustling  in  the  shrubbery  near  him, 
and  turning,  he  beheld  a  panther  cross  his  path.     He 
shuddered,  for  his  rifle  still   leaned   against  the  tree, 
where  he  left  it,  and  the  panther  was  between  him  and 
that  tree.     "Oh,  God,"  he  cried,  "be  thou  merciful  to 
me."     The  animal  seemed  to  have  observed  him,  and 
springing  into  the  tree  with  a  growl,  now  surveyed  the 
horror-stricken  hunter,  while  his  fierce  and  fiery  gaze 
made  him  recoil  to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice.     He 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  abyss — there  was  no  retreat — 
death  stared  him  in  the  face  on  either  side,  and  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  hopelessness  of  despair.      Yet  there 
might  be  hope — he  held  his  knife  in  one  hand,  whilst, 
unconscious  of  what  he  did,  he  firmly  grasped  a  small 
sapling  with  the  other  ;  his  dog,  however,  instead  of  re- 
lieving his  fears,  only  excited  them,  irritating  his  foe  by 
an  angry  bark,  as  it  lay  crouched  upon  the  limb  like  a 
cat,  ready  to  spring  upon  her  prey ;  but  still  his  spring 
was  delayed,   as  if  it  felt  conscious  that  its  prey  was 
sure,  and  a  pleasure  in  holding  its  victim  in  terrific  sus- 
pense.    At  length,  ripping  up  the  bark  with  a  ferocious 
and  quick  growl,  it  drew  its  recumbent  length  together, 
then  suddenly  expanding  itself,  sprang  through  the  air 
towards   its   victim.      The   hunter,    who   had  eagerly 
watched  its  motions,  with  a  shriek  of  horror  sprang 
aside,  but  fortunately  held  to  the  sapling  with  an  almost 
convulsive  grasp.     The  sharp  claws  of  the  animal  fixed 
in  his  clothing,  and  seemed  nigh  to  have  carried  him 
headlong  with  it  over  the  dread  abyss — for  a  moment,  it 
seemed  that  the  panther  would  recover  its  footing,  but 
with  an  intuitive  presence  of  mind,  the  old  man  ripped 
asunder  his  clothing,  and  it  fell  from  crag  to  crag,  mark- 
ing the  sharp  projection  of  the  rocks  with  its  blood,  till 
the  welcome  sound  of  its  fall  to  the  earth,  struck  on  his 
ears,  as  joyfully  as  the  sound  of  liberty  to  the  captive. 
He  rushed  forward  to  his  rifle,  fearful,  perhaps,  that  life 
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was  not  extinct  in  his  enemy.  Soon,  however,  the  con- 
tents of  his  piece  were  lodged  in  the  head  of  his  foe, 
while  a  prayer  went  up  to  heaven  from  his  lips,  in  grati- 
tude for  his  preservation.  The  hunter  exhibited  his 
trophy,  but  the  terror  and  toil  had  been  too  great — he 
expired  in  a  short  time  after. 
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The  female  character,  when  life  passes  smooth  and 
tranquil,  appears  to  be  made  of  tenderness  and  depend- 
ence. It  shrinks  from  the  gaze  of  the  rude,  and  recoils 
from  the  slightest  touch  of  the  impudent.  But  however 
it  may  appeal  to  these  circumstances,  certain  it  is,  when 
dangers  impend,  traits  of  heroism  and  intrepidity  dart 
on  amid  this  tenderness  and  dependence,  like  lightning 
from  the  soft  fleecy  clouds  of  a  summer's  evening.  So, 
when  we  stand  by  the  ocean's  side,  and  view  its  smooth 
and  tranquil  bosom,  we  little  suspect  the  energy  of  its 
waves,  when  lashed  into  fury  by  the  winds  !  The  fol- 
lowing fact  confirms  these  remarks  : 

In  the  year  1750,  Henry  and  Emily,  a  new  married 
pair,  and  children  of  wealthy  parents,  in  Boston,  left 
their  paternal  abode,  determined  to  effect  a  permanent 
settlement  at  a  place  called  Dedham,  Mass.  Emily  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  and  was  un- 
acquainted with  distress  and  poverty,  only  in  the  ab- 
stract. Her  character  was  made  of  all  those  qualities 
which  we  most  admire  in  her  sex ;  but  no  one  would 
have  suspected  the  presence  of  those  which  her  subse- 
quent life  so  abundantly  evinced. 

After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  their  house  and  farm  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort ;  except 
being  sometimes  startled  from  their  midnight  slumbers, 
by  the  yell  of  the  savage,  or  the  howl  of  the  wolf,  they 
had  themselves  suffered  no  molestation.  The  prospect 
from  the  house  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  forest, 
except  in  one  direction,  where  there  was  a  deep  valley, 
from  which  the  wood  had  been  cleared,  to  open  a  com- 
19* 
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munication  with  the  adjoining  town.  The  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  shooting  almost  horizontally  into  the  valley, 
enabled  the  eye  to  reach  a  great  distance,  and  formed  a 
great  contrast  to  the  deep  gloom  which  bounded  both 
sides  of  the  way.  It  was  through  this  opening  that 
Henry  might  frequently  be  seen,  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
returning  from  labor  in  a  distant  field.  It  was  here,  too, 
that  the  eye  of  affection  and  hope,  first  caught  a  view 
of  a  beloved  object. 

One  evening,  at  the  end  of  June,  Henry  was  seen 
about  half  way  up  the  valley,  on  his  return  home.  At 
this  instant,  a  tall,  stout  Indian, .  leaped  upon  the  unpro- 
tected and  unsuspicious  Henry,  and  appeared  to  be  ta- 
king his  scalp.  The  forest  around,  rang  with  savage 
yells,  and  four  Indians  were  soon  bounding  over  the 
fields  towards  the  house.  In  an  instant,  the  tender 
and  depending  Emily,  was  transformed  into  the  bold 
and  intrepid  heroine.  She  deliberately  fastened  the 
doors,  removed  her  two  sleeping  children  into  the  cellar, 
and  with  her  husband's  rifle,  stationed  herself  at  the 
window,  facing  the  Indians.  The  foremost  Indian  had 
just  disappeared  behind  a  small  hillock  ;  but  as  he  rose 
to  view,  he  fell  in  the  grasp  of  death.  She  hastily  re- 
loaded, and  anxiously  awaited  the  approach  of  the  three 
remaining  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  exhausted  with 
running.  Two  of  them  met  a  fate  similar  to  that  of 
their  companion  :  but  the  third  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  door,  and  commenced  cutting  it  down  with  his 
hatchet.  Our  heroine,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
recollecting  that  she  had  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  above 
the  stairs,  took  it  and  poured  the  same  down  on  this 
son  of  the  forest,  who  that  instant  looking  up,  received 
the  whole  contents  in  his  face  and  eyes.  Blinded, 
scalded  by  the  water,  and  rendered  desperate  by  being 
thus  outwitted  by  a  woman,  (which,  of  all  things,  a 
savage  abhors,)  he  ran  furiously  round  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  stumbled  into  a  deep  well. 

Freed  from  the  immediate  personal  danger,  she  be- 
came anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  her  husband.  On 
looking  toward  the  spot  where  he  had  been  seized  by 
the  Indian,  she  beheld  him,  not  only  alive,  but  strug- 
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gling  with  fearful  odds  against  his  foe,  both  covered 
with  blood.  She  immediately  ran  to  his  relief,  and,  un- 
perceived,  deliberately  despatched  a  ball  through  the 
head  of  his  adversary.  On  the  discharge  of  her  gun, 
both  fell,  the  one  in  the  convulsions  of  death,  the  other 
by  exhaustion  ;  the  one  restored  to  his  mother  earth, 
the  other  restored  to  the  arms  of  an  affectionate,  and 
truly  heroic  wife. 


LOSS  OF  THE  MEXICO. 

The  barque  Mexico.  Capt.  Winslow,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  25th  of  October,  having  on  board,  a 
crew,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
four  passengers.  She  made  the  Highland  Lights  on 
Saturday  night,  at  11  o'clock :  on  Sunday  morning,  she 
was  off  the  bar,  with  forty  or  more  square-rigged  ves- 
sels— all  having  signals  flying  for  pilots,  but  not  a  pilot 
was  there  in  sight.  The  Mexico  continued  standing  off 
and  on  the  Hook,  till  midnight ;  and  at  dark,  she,  and 
the  whole  fleet  of  ships,  displayed  lanterns  from  their 
yards,  for  pilots.  Still,  no  pilot  came.  At  midnight,  the 
wind  increased  to  a  violent  gale  from  the  northwest ;  the 
barque  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  to  windward,  and  was 
blown  off,  a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles.  At  this  time, 
six  of  the  crew  were. badly  frost-bitten,  and  the  captain, 
mate,  and  two  seamen,  were  all  that  were  left  able  to 
hand  and  reef  the  sails.  On  Monday  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  standing  in  shore,  they  made  the  southern  end 
of  the  woodlands,  when  she  was  wore  round,  and  head- 
ed to  the  north,  under  a  close-reefed  main-topsail,  reef- 
ed foresail,  two  reefed  trysail,  and  forestay-sail.  At 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  mate  took  a  cast  of 
the  lead,  and  reported  to  Capt.  Winslow  that  he  had  fif- 
teen fathoms  water.  Supposing,  from  the  soundings,  as 
laid  down  in  the  chart,  that  with  this  depth  of  water, 
he  could  stand  on  two  hours  longer  with  safety,  the  cap- 
tain gave  orders  to  that  effect,  and  was  the  more  induced 
to  do  it,  as  the  crew  were  in  so  disabled  a  state,  and  the 
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weather  so  intensely  cold,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any- 
one to  remain  on  deck  longer  than  half  an  hour  at  a 
time.  The  event  has  shown,  that  the  information  given 
by  the  mate,  as  to  the  depth  of  water,  was  incorrect : 
his  error  probably  arose  from  the  lead-line  being  frozen 
stiff,  at  the  time  it  was  cast. 

Fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  the  ship  struck  the  bottom, 
twenty-six  miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook,  at  Hempstead 
Beach,  and  not  more  than  a  cable's  length  from  the 
shore.  The  scene  that  ensued  on  board,  we  leave  to  the 
reader's  imagination.  For  one  hour  and  three  quarters, 
she  continued  thumping  heavily,  without  making  any 
water,  the  sea,  however,  breaking  continually  over  her. 
Her  rudder  was  now  knocked  off,  and  the  captain  or- 
dered the  mainmast  to  be  cut  away.  The  boats  were 
then  cleared,  the  long-boat  hoisted  out,  and  veered  away 
under  her  bows,  with  a  stout  hawser,  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  it  with  passengers,  letting  it  drift  within  reach  of 
the  people,  who  crowded  the  beach,  then  hauling  her 
back  again,  and  thus  saving  the  unfortunate  people  on 
board  ;  but  this  intention  was  frustrated,  by  the  parting 
of  the  hawser,  which  snapped  like  a  thread,  as  soon  as 
the  boat  was  exposed  to  the  heaving  surf.  The  yawl 
was  next  got  alongside,  and  stove  to  pieces,  almost  in- 
stantly. At  seven  o'clock,  the  same  morning,  the  ship 
bilged,  and  filled  with  water.  Orders  followed  from  the 
captain,  to  cut  away  the  foremast ;  and  that  every  soul 
on  board  should  come  on  deck.  In  inexpressible  agony 
they  thus  remained,  until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  a  boat  was  launched  from  the  beach,  and  succeed- 
ed in  getting  under  the  bowsprit  of  the  wreck.  This 
boat  took  off  Capt.  Winslow  and  seven  men,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  shore  with  them  in  safety.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  attended  with  such  imminent 
danger,  that  none  could  be  induced  to  repeat  it.  And 
now,  the  horrors  of  the  scene  were  indescribable.  Al- 
ready had  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  beings  been 
such,  as  to  surpass  belief.  From  the  moment  of  the 
disaster,  they  had  hung  round  the  captain,  covered  with 
their  blankets,  thick  set  with  ice.  imploring  his  assistance, 
and  asking  if  hope  was  still  left  to  them.     When  they 
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perceived  that  no  further  help  came  from  the  land,  their 
piercing  shrieks  were  distinctly  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  continued  through  the  night,  until  they 
one  by  one  perished.  The  next  morning,  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  unhappy  creatures  were  seen  lashed  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wreck,  imbedded  in  ice.  None,  it  is 
believed,  were  drowned,  but  all  frozen  to  death. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  four  passengers,  two  thirds 
were  women  and  children. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  people  on  the  shore  to  say,  that 
every  thing  which  human  beings  could  accomplish  to 
save  the  unfortunates,  was  done.  The  only  boat  which 
boarded  the  vessel,  was  hauled  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
and  was  manned  by  an  old  man  and  six  others,  four  or 
five  of  whom  were  the  old  man's  sons  and  grand-sons. 
For  thirty-five  years  has  he  been  living  on  the  sea-shore, 
during  which  he  has  rendered  assistance  to  numerous 
wrecks,  and  never  before  have  he  or  his  comrades  shrunk 
from  the  surf:  but,  in  addition  to  its  violence,  on  the 
present  occasion,  such  was  the  extreme  cold,  that  a  se- 
cond attempt  to  rescue,  was  more  than  they  dared  ven- 
ture ;  it  would  have  inevitably  proved  fatal  to  them. 

The  .Mexico  was  a  substantial,  eastern  built  vessel,  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  eleven  years  old,  owned 
by  Samuel  Broom,  of  New  York. 

When  off  the  Hook,  the  Mexico,  besides  her  signal 
for  a  pilot,  had  her  flag  flying  Union  down,  as  a  signal 
of  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  frost-bitten  state  of  the 
crew,  and  the  shortness  of  provisions. 

The  unfortunate  passengers  were  of  a  very  superior 
class,  and  had  considerable  property  with  them.  On 
the  bodies  which  drifted  ashore,  gold  to  some  amount 
was  found. 

******** 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  a  gentle- 
man in  New  York  to  a  friend,  gives  an  affecting  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  after  death,  of  the  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  who  were  lost  in  the  barque  Mexico  : 

On  reaching  Hempstead,  I  concluded  to  go  somewhat 
off  the  road,  to  look  at  the  place  where  the  ship  Mexico 
was  cast  away.     In  half  an  hour,  we  came  to  Lott's 
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tavern,  some  four  or  five  miles  this  side  of  the  beach, 
where  the  ship  lay ;  and  there,  in  his  barn,  had  been 
deposited  the  bodies  of  the  ill-fated  passengers,  which 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  shore.  I  went  out  to  the 
barn.  The  doors  were  open,  and  such  a  scene  as  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view,  I  certainly  never  could  have 
contemplated.  It  was  a  dreadful,  a  frightful  scene  of 
horror. 

Forty  or  fifty  bodies,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  were  lying 
promiscuously  before  me,  over  the  floor,  all  frozen,  and 
as  solid  as  marble — and  all,  except  a  few,  in  the  very 
dresses  in  which  they  perished.  Some  with  their  hands 
clenched,  as  if  for  warmth,  and  almost  every  one,  with 
an  arm  crooked  and  bent,  as  it  would  be,  in  clinging  to 
the  rigging. 

There  were  scattered  about  among  the  number,  four 
or  five  beautiful  little  girls,  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of 
age,  their  cheeks  and  lips  as  red  as  roses,  with  their 
calm  blue  eyes  open,  looking  you  in  the  face,  as  if  they 
would  speak. 

I  could  hardly  realize  that  they  were  dead.  I  touch- 
ed their  cheeks,  and  they  were  frozen  as  hard  and  as 
solid  as  a  rock,  and  not  the  least  indentation  could  be 
made  by  any  pressure  of  the  hand.  I  could  perceive  a 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  supposed  them  to  be  the 
daughters  of  a  passenger  named  Pepper,  who  perished, 
together  with  his  wife  and  all  the  family. 

On  the  arms  of  some,  were  seen  the  impression  of  the 
rope  which  they  had  clung  to — the  mark  of  the  twist 
deeply  sunk  into  the  flesh.  I  saw  one  poor  negro  sailor, 
a  tall  man,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  his  lips  parted, 
and  his  now  sightless  eye-balls  turned  upwards,  and  his 
arms  crossed  over  his  breast,  as  if  imploring  heaven  for 
aid.  This  poor  fellow  evidently  had  frozen  while  in 
the  act  of  fervent  prayer. 

One  female  had  a  rope  tied  to  her  leg,  which  had 
bound  her  to  the  rigging  ;  and  another  little  fellow  had 
been  crying,  and  thus  frozen,  with  the  muscles  of  the 
face  just  as  we  see  children,  when  crying.  There  were 
a  brother  and  sister  dashed  upon  the  beach,  locked  in 
each  other's  arms  :  but  they  had  been  separated  in  the 
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barn.  All  the  men  had  their  lips  firmty  compressed 
together,  and  with  the  most  agonizing  expression  on 
their  countenances,  I  ever  beheld. 

A  little  girl  had  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and  thus  was 
frozen,  just  in  that  position.  It  was  an  awful  sight ;  and 
such  a  picture  of  horror  was  before  me,  that  I  became 
unconsciously  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  found  myself  try- 
ing to  suppress  my  ordinary  breathing,  lest  I  should 
disturb  the  repose  of  those  around  me.  I  was  aroused 
from  the  reverie  by  the  entrance  of  a  man — a  coroner. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave,  my  attention  became  direct- 
ed to  a  girl,  who,  I  afterwards  learned,  had  come  that 
morning  from  the  city  to  search  for  her  sister.  She  had 
sent  for  her  to  come  over  from  England,  and  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  she  was  in  this  ship.  She  came 
into  the  barn,  and  the  second  body  she  cast  her  eyes 
upon,  was  hers.  She  gave  way  to  such  a  burst  of  im- 
passioned grief  and  anguish,  that  I  could  not  behold 
her  without  sharing  in  her  feelings.  She  threw  her- 
self upon  the  cold  and  icy  face  and  neck  of  the  lifeless 
body,  and  thus,  with  her  arms  around  her,  remained 
wailing,  mourning,  and  sobbing,  till  I  came  away  ;  and 
when  some  distance  off,  I  could  hear  her  calling  her 
byname, in  the  most  frantic  manner. 

So  little  time,  it  appears,  had  they  to  prepare  for  their 
fate,  that  I  perceived  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  a  half  eaten 
cake,  fall  from  the  bosom  of  a  girl,  whom  the  coroner 
was  removing.  The  cake  appeared  as  if  part  of  it  had 
just  been  bitten,  and  hastily  thrust  into  her  bosom,  and 
round  her  neck  was  a  ribbon,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  sus- 
pended. 

And  to  observe  the  stout,  rugged  sailors,  too,  whose 
iron  frames  could  endure  so  much  hardship — here  they 
lay,  masses  of  ice.  Such  scenes  show  us,  indeed,  how 
powerless  and  feeble  are  all  human  efforts,  when  con- 
tending against  the  storms  and  tempests,  which  sweep 
with  resistless  violence  over  the  face  of  the  deep.  And 
yet  the  vessel  was  so  near  the  shore,  that  the  shrieks 
and  moans  of  the  poor  creatures  were  heard  through 
that  bitter,  dreadful  night,  till  towards  morning,  when 
the  last  groan  died  away,  and  all  was  hushed  in  death. 
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and  the  murmur  of  the  raging  billows  was  all  the  sound 
that  then  met  the  ear. 

After  the  storm,  the  wreck  was  approached,  and  here 
and  there  were  seen  columns,  pillars  of  ice,  which 
had  formed  on  the  frozen  bodies,  as  the  sea  broke  over 
them. 


'Twas  in  the  morning  watch— a  cheerless  morn- 
Keen  smote  the  blast  which  heralded  the  day, 
When  a  stout  bark,  her  crew  with  hardship  worn, 
Dashed  toward  the  port,  with  none  to  point  her  way ; 
Clear  streamed  aloft  her  lantern's  signal  ray, 
But  brought,  alas  !  no  pilot's  friendly  hail ; 
The  frequent  gust  a  shower  of  frozen  spray 
Swept  from  the  shrouds,  encased  in  icy  mail, 
And  scarce  the  shivering  tars  could  raise  the  stiffened  sail. 

The  humble  inmates  of  the  crowded  berths, 
The  richer  few,  who  costlier  couches  prest, 
Perchance  were  dreaming  of  the  cheerful  hearths, 
Where,  soon,  they  hoped  for  welcome  and  for  rest — 
Ferchance  of  home,  and  those  who  made  it  blest : 
Long  had  they  seen,  with  weary  eye,  the  sun 
Sink  day  by  day  into  the  landless  west, 
But  now  the  boon  they  coveted  was  won, 
The  shore  they  sought  was  near,  their  travail  well  nigh  done. 

The  matron  murmured  softly  in  her  sleep, 
Of  prosperous  days,  and  clasped  her  infant  boy ; 
The  maiden  dreamed  of  one  who  o'er  the  deep 
Went  to  seek  her  a  home,  and  in  her  joy 
Hung  round  his  neck,  too  happy  to  be  coy ; 
The  husband  deemed  his  toil  with  riches  crowned, 
Which  titled  power  could  tithe  not,  nor  destroy: 
Aerial  Hope  all  eyelids  fluttered  round, 
And  beckoned  with  her  wings  to  Freedom's  hallowed  ground. 

From  such  blest  dreams,  if  such  were  theirs,  they  woke 
To  all  that  thought  can  picture  of  despair ; 
High  o'er  the  bark  the  insatiate  ocean  broke, 
And  death  was  in  the  paralyzing  air  ; 
Oh !  when  the  remnant  mercy  deigned  to  spare, 
Safe  from  the  bulging  wreck  "were  seen  to  glide, 
What  were  the  pangs  of  those  left  hopeless  there  ! 
With  tossing  arms,  they  thronged  the  vessel's  side 
Shrieking  to  heaven  for  aid,  while  howling  seas  replied  ! 

They  perished,  one  by  one,  that  pilgrim  crowd — 

The  silver-haired,  the  beautiful,  the  young  ! 

Some  were  found  wrapt  as  in  a  crystal  shroud 

Of  waves  congealed,  that  tombed  them  where  they  clung  ; 
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Some  on  the  strand  the  sounding  breakers  flung, 
Linked  in  affection's  agonized  embrace; 
And  to  the  gazer's  eyes  the  warm  tears  sprung, 
As  they  beheld  two  babes — a  group  of  grace — 
Locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  pillowed  face  to  face  ! 

They  rest  in  earth — the  sea's  recovered  prey — 
No  tempests  now  their  dreamless  sleep  assail ; 
But  when  to  friends  and  kindred  far  away, 
Some  quivering  lip  shall  tell  the  dismal  tale, 
From  many  a  home  will  burst  the  voice  of  wail ; 
But  when  it  ceases,  and  the  tear-drop  laves 
The  cheek  no  more,  shall  gratitude  prevail — 
Yearnings  of  love  towards  those  beyond  the  waves, 
Who  bore,  with  solemn  rites,  the  exiles  to  their  graves. 


THE  ESCAPE. 

The  morning  broke  hazily  iipon  the  Atlantic,  with  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  eastward,  attended  by  frequent 
squalls  of  light  rain.  The  sea  had  assumed  that  dead, 
lead  color,  which  always  attests  the  absence  of  the  sun  ; 
and  a  dark  curtain  of  clouds,  that  were  slowly  heaving 
up  to  windward,  threatened  an  interval  of  heavier  wea- 
ther before  the  close  of  the  day.  About  a  hundred  miles 
from  that  part  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  situated 
between  the  Brazil  shoals  and  Cape  Frio,  a  large  and 
beautiful  ship  was  dashing  along  under  a  press  of  can- 
vass. She  had  the  wind  abeam,  and  every  thing  that 
the  weather  would  allow  was  packed  on  alow  and  aloft, 
On  her  quarter  deck,  a  group,  consisting  of  the  passen- 
gers and  officers  of  the  ship,  had  collected  to  observe  a 
strange  sail,  which,  since  daylight,  had  been  discovered 
two  or  three  points  forward  of  the  beam. 

u  Give  me  the  glass,"  said  a  stout,  good-looking,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  whose  countenance  betrayed,  or  more  pro- 
perly indicated,  a  fondness  for  glasses,  and  whose  au- 
thoritative tone  at  once  christened  him  skipper.  Taking 
the  proffered  instrument,  he  adjusted  it  at  the  proper 
focus,  and  commenced  studying  the  stranger,  whose 
hull,  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  was  but  just  visible,  as 
she  rose  upon  the  crest  of  the  waves. 
20 
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"  He's  edging  away  for  us,"  muttered  Captain  Bang- 
em  ;  "just  got  a  pull  of  his  weather  braces:  devilish 
suspicious  looking  craft,  too." 

"  A  guineaman,  from  the  coast,  perhaps,"  said  Skysail. 

11  The  fellow  thinks  it's  getting  too  black  to  windward 
for  all  his  duck,"  resumed  the  captain  ;  "  he's  reefing  his 
foretop-sail,  and  we  must  follow  suit." 

Passing  the  glass  to  a  sailor  at  his  elbow,  he  took  up 
the  trumpet,  and  looking  at  the  mouth-piece  for  a  mo- 
ment, applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  gave  the  order  to  take  in 
the  studding-sails,  royals,  and  flying-jib.  When  this 
movement  had  been  executed,  Bangem  again  thundered 
forth : 

"  Man  the  top-gallant  clew-lines — clear  away  the 
sheets — clew  up — man  the  top-sail  reef-tackles  and  bunt- 
lines — clear  away  the  bowlines — round  in  the  braces — 
settle  away  the  halliards — clew  down,  hall  out  the  reef- 
tackles,  and  up  the  buntlines — trice  up  the  booms — lay 
out,  and  take  in  the  second  reef !" 

The  ever-ready  seamen  sprang  upon  the  yards,  and 
extending  themselves  along  either  extremity,  caught  up 
and  secured  to  the  spar  the  canvass  contained  between 
the  first  and  second  reef-bands.  When  all  three  of  the 
top-sails  had  been  reefed,  the  yards  were  again  mast- 
headed and  trimmed,  the  top-gallant-sails  sheeted  home, 
and  the  Niagara  once  more  freshened  her  speed  through 
the  water. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  stranger  was  fast  coming  down, 
and  so  rapidly  had  he  overhauled  the  Niagara,  that  those 
on  board  of  the  latter  were  able  to  distinguish  her  build 
and  rig,  with  the  naked  eye.  She  was  a  long,  low,  clip- 
per-schooner, with  spars  that  seemed  much  too  taut  and 
square  for  the  little  hull  out  of  which  they  rose.  Cap- 
tain Bangem  had  been  watching  her  for  some  moments, 
with  the  utmost  interest,  when,  turning  to  Skysail,  he 
ordered  him  to  hoist  the  ensign.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  we'll 
see  what  bunting  the  fellow  "wears.  Ah,  there  it  goes  ! 
the  stars  and  stripes."  A  rolling  billow  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  bow  of  the  schooner,  and  the  report  of  a  gun 
thundered  along  the  breeze. 

"  Man  the  weather  main-braces — clear  away  the  bow- 
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lines — put  the  helm  down — ease  off  the  jib-sheet !" 
shouted  Bangem  ;  and,  in  another  moment,  the  Niagara 
was  lying  to,  with  the  main-topsail  to  the  mast.  The 
skipper  again  resumed  the  spy-glass ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  raised  it  to  his  eye,  when,  relinquishing  it  to  another, 
he  seized  the  trumpet,  and,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  un- 
usual excitement,  he  sang  out,  "  Hall  aft  the  jib-sheet ! 
— hard  up,  hard  up  !" 

"  Hard  up  !"  answered  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  the 
obedient  ship  fell  rapidly  off  before  the  wind. 

"  Lay  aft  the  braces,"  said  Bangem  :  "  meet  her  now, 
boy." 

"  She's  got  the  lee  helm,"  was  the  immediate  reply. 

"  Steady  as  you  go — steady,  so." 

"  Steady  so,  sir,"  responded  the  steersman. 

The  sullen  report  of  a  gun  told  how  the  stranger  had 
received  this  manoeuvre  :  and  when  the  smoke  rolled 
off  to  the  leeward,  the  American  ensign  was  no  longer 
at  his  peak.  Before  the  Niagara  had  been  kept  away, 
she  was  running  along  with  the  wind  abeam  ;  the  stran- 
ger was  on  her  weather-bow,  and  heading  so  as  to  near 
her  at  each  moment,  and  eventually  cut  her  off ;  but 
now,  the  former  had  assumed  the  same  position,  with 
regard  to  the  wind,  as  the  latter,  and  both  vessels  were 
running  with  the  breeze  sharp  on  the  quarter.  There 
were  but  few  questions  asked  on  board  the  Niagara : 
the  unlooked-for  deviation  from  her  proper  course,  and 
the  subsequent  manoeuvres  of  the  schooner,  at  once  told 
the  real  or  suspected  character  of  the  vessel  in  chase ; 
and  the  passengers  gathered  about  the  taffrail,  regard- 
ing with  a  fearful  silence  the  little  object  of  their  fears, 
that  came  down,  clambering  and  cutting  the  waves,  like 
some  angry  monster  of  the  deep,  after  its  retreating  prey. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bangem,  "  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  me  to  tell  you  the  character  of  that  vessel  ;  you  all 
know  it,  and  you  also  know  what  mercy  to  expect,  if  we 
fall  into  their  hands.  A  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase,  and 
as  the  Niagara  sails  better  with  the  wind  well  aft,  I  have 
given  her  her  fastest  point ;  we  are  now  heading  for  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  we  must  keep  out  of  his 
clutches  as  long  as  we  can.     If  Providence  does  not 
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send  us  deliverance  in  the  mean  time,  why,  it  is  even 
better  to  perish  on  the  reefs,  than  die  by  the  knives  of 
yon  butchers." 

Another  gun  from  the  pirate  boomed  over  the  water, 
but  the  shot  fell  harmless  astern  of  the  Niagara.  "  Ay, 
blaze  away,  you  vagabond  !"  muttered  an  old  veteran, 
who  was  assisting  in  running  out  of  a  stern-port  the  only 
gun  on  board  ;  "  every  shot  you  heave  is  four  fathoms 
off  your  log." 

"If  it  were  eight  hours  later,  we  might  be  able  to 
give  her  the  slip  during  the  night,"  said  Bangem ;  "  but 
if  we  continue  to  move  along  at  this  rate,  we  shall  be 
high  and  dry  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  before  the  sun  goes 
down." 

Still  the  schooner  kept  overhauling  the  ship,  but  his 
advantage  was  not  now  as  perceptible  as  before :  every 
thing  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  long  chase  ;  but  so  in- 
tently was  the  stranger  bent  on  gaining  her,  that  he  sent 
aloft,  and  set  his  light  top-gallant-sail,  although  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  perfect  gale  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
men  were  seen  on  the  top-sail-yard,  turning  out  the  reefs. 
As  soon  as  Bangem  perceived  this,  he  gave  the  order  to 
turn  both  reefs  out  of  the  top-sails,  and  get  the  starboard 
fore-top-mast-studding-sail  ready  for  setting.  In  a  few 
moments,  an  additional  quantity  of  canvass  was  spread 
along  the  booms  of  the  Niagara,  and  the  gallant  vessel 
rushed  like  some  wild  leviathan  through  the  rolling  sea, 
dashing  aside  its  angry  waters,  and  leaving  broad  streaks 
of  boiling  foam  behind. 

"  Give  him  a  round  shot,  Skysail,"  said  Bangem : 
"  we  must  try  and  cripple  him,  or  it's  all  day  with  us." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  muttered  the  tar,  as  he  squinted  along 
the  sight,  and  elevated  the  gun  for  a  long  shot :  the 
match  was  applied,  and  away" sped  the  iron." 

"TV ell  done,  old  Jun  !"  shouted  Skysail,  as  the  splin- 
ters flew  from  the  bulwarks  of  the  pirate. 

"  Try  it  again,  my  hearty  !"  continued  Bangem. 
"give  him  a  stand  of  grape  along  with  it,  this  time." 

The  schooner  yawed  and  fired,  but  again  its  shot  fell 
harmless  alongside  of  the  chase. 

"  There  go  his  stu'n'sail  booms,"  said  the  mate,  as  two 
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delicate  spars  glided  out  as  if  by  magic,  from  either  ex- 
tremity of  his  top-sail-yard,  while,  in  another  moment, 
a  sheet  of  light  canvass  arose,  and  was  extended  on 
either  side  of  his  bellying  top-sail.  The  pursuer  had 
gained  considerably  on  the  pursued  during  the  last  half 
hour ;  and  Bangem,  who  stood  watching  her  progress 
with  the  eye  of  an  eagle,  now  got  down  from  the  horse 
block,  and  gave  the  order  to  set  the  starboard  lower  and 
all  the  top-gallant-stu'n'sails.  The  seamen  exchanged 
glances  in  amazement,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ; 
and  the  next  beheld  them  spread  in  different  parts  of  the 
rigging,  making  preparation  to  heap  an  additional  pile  of 
canvass  upon  the  spars  of  the  trembling  ship.  "  Hall 
taut,  rig  out,  and  hoist  away  !" — but  scarcely  had  the 
halliards  been  belayed,  when  snap  went  the  booms  of  the 
top-gallant  yard  and  the  lower  studding-sail.  '-Lower 
away — haul  down  !"  shouted  Bangem ;  "  make  those 
sails  up  afresh,  point  the  spare  booms,  and  get  them  ready 
for  setting  again." 

The  two  vessels  continued  to  fly  rapidly  towards  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  pirate  still  continued  to  gain  on 
the  chase,  although  he  yawed  and  fired  at  an  interval  of 
every  half  hour.  Had  the  Niagara  hauled  her  wind  on 
either  tack,  she  would  have  soon  become  the  prey  of  the 
schooner,  as  she  sailed  faster  with  the  wind  abeam. 
Bangem  accordingly  thought  it  much  better  to  keep  her 
nearly  before  the  breeze,  as  the  pursuer  would  then  have 
to  deviate  from  his  course,  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear,  and 
consequently,  deaden  at  intervals  his  advance,  as  an 
escape  was  now  almost  hopeless.  The  cutlasses  and 
fire-arms  were  got  up  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  every 
preparation  made  by  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
vessel  for  a  desperate  defense.  There  were  in  all  about 
twenty  fighting  men  on  board  of  the  ship  ;  and,  judging 
by  the  masses  that  blackened  the  schooner's  deck,  she 
must  have  had  five  times  that  number. 

For  two  long  hours  the  chase  was  kept  up,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  pirate  was  within  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Bangem  had  drawn  his  men  up, 
and  exhorted  them  to  stand  by  him  like  Americans,  in 
the  approaching  conflict,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
20* 
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heavy  crash,  and  the  mizen-top-mast,  top-gallant-mast 
and  all,  went  by  the  board. 

"  Axes  and  knives,  here  !"  shouted  he,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  :  "  cut,  men,  cut  ! — stir  yourselves,  my  liveiies  ! — 
the  villain  is  coming  down  like  a  race-horse." 

Instantly  the  lanyards  and  stays  were  severed,  or  car- 
ried away,  the  braces  and  bowlines  unrove,  and  the 
wreck  floating  far  astern  ;  but  the  speed  of  the  Niagara 
was  by  this  accident  considerably  lessened,  and  the 
schooner,  perceiving  her  advantage,  put  down  her  helm, 
and  threw  a  raking  broadside  among  the  rigging  and 
spars  of  the  unfortunate  vessel.  At  this  moment,  the  cry 
of  "  breakers  Lw  was  heard  from  the  forecastle,  and  an 
exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  every  lip — but  one. 
There  was  death  on  every  hand  ;  and  the  forms  that. 
peopled  the  decks  of  the  Niagara,  stood  as  mute  as  sta- 
tues, enveloped  in  the  silent  stupor  of  despair. 

"  Where  away  ?"  asked  Bangem ;  and  the  cool  self- 
possession  of  that  voice  seemed  to  mock  the  dangers  by 
which  they  were  surrounded. 

"  Right  ahead  !"  replied  the  look-out,  "  and  on  both 
bows." 

"  True,"  mused  the  commander,  bending  his  eye  in 
the  given  direction  ;  "  you  may  hear  them  roar  above 
the  howling  of  the  wind  and  waves,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance." 

"Shall  I  bring  her  by  the  wind,  sir?"  asked  the 
steersman. 

"  No  !"  was  the  stern  and  determined  reply  ;  and  an- 
other volley  of  iron  crashed  among  the  spars  of  the  Ni- 
agara. So  eagerly  had  the  pirate  pursued  the  chase,  that 
the  danger  ahead  remained  to  him  undiscovered.  The 
day  was  unusually  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  smoke, 
rolling  to  leeward,  perhaps  screened  the  reef  from  his 
view.  However,  he  saw  it  not,  and  now  came  rushing 
down  upon  the  crippled  ship,  confident  of  his  superiority. 

"  Ease  the  helm  down !"  said  Bangem,  in  a  voice  that 
was  heard  above  every  thing  beside  ;  "  lash  him  there  ! 
and  if  we  perish,  the  blood-hounds  shall  keep  us  com- 
pany.    Hard  up,  again !" 

The  obedient  craft  once  more  fell  off  before  the  wind, 
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and  rushed  onward  towards  the  breakers,  that  roared 
and  foamed  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  advance,  drag- 
ging in  her  wake  the  light-built  schooner,  like  some 
giant  spirit  of  death,  urging  an  ignobler  being  to  the 
shades  of  darkness.  A  howl  of  frenzy,  that  broke  from 
the  deck  of  the  corsair,  told  that  they  had,  for  the  first 
time,  become  acquainted  with  the  peril  that  awaited 
them  ;  and  twenty  dark  forms  sprang  out.  upon  her  bow- 
sprit, armed  with  axes  and  knives,  to  free  themselves 
from  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

"  Now,  my  lads,  give  it  to  the  blood-hounds  !"  shouted 
Bangem. 

A  volley  was  the  reply,  and  every  soul  without  the 
schooner's  cutwater  perished  :  as  many  more  sprang  to 
take  their  places  ;  but  again  the  fire  from  the  Niagara's 
quarter-deck  swept  them  away,  like  chaff  before  the  wind 
of  heaven.  In  the  mean  time,  both  vessels  were  rushing 
madly  towards  the  reef;  they  were  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  breakers,  and  both  parties  ceased  hostilities,  to 
gaze  upon  the  foaming  waters  and  iron  rocks,  that,  in 
another  moment,  threatened  to  dash  them  into  eternity. 
Hope  had  left  every  bosom ;  the  pirates  no  longer  en- 
deavored to  separate  themselves  from  the  Niagara,  but 
stood,  pale  and  trembling,  waiting  with  horror,  to  pay 
the  last  dark  forfeit  of  their  lives.  Both  vessels  were 
now  within  the  influence  of  the  reef ;  the  long,  heavy 
rollers,  in  conjunction  with  the  wind,  were  driving  them 
rapidly  upon  the  rocks,  when  the  schooner's  bowsprit, 
shrouds,  bobstays,  and  all,  gave  way ;  the  liberated  ves- 
sel swung  round  and  struck,  while  the  Niagara  forged 
by  the  ledge,  unscathed  !  The  next  billow  dashed  the 
pirate  higher  upon  the  reef,  where  she  was  hid  from 
view  by  the  roaring  and  foaming  seas,  that  broke  over 
her  devoted  hull.  The  crash  of  her  falling  spars  was 
then  heard,  and  the  shrieks  and  wails  of  the  drowning 
wretches  rose,  for  one  moment,  above  the  thunder  of  the 
surf;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  they  were  lost 
forever.  When  the  Niagara  passed  the  cluster  of  rocks 
upon  which  the  schooner  went  to  pieces,  she  was  hurled 
along  the  very  centre  of  the  principal  reef,  where  the 
eddies  and  currents  rendered  her  totally  unmanageable. 
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She  no  longer  obeyed  the  helm,  but  drifted  along,  a  dis- 
abled thing,  at  the  sport  of  the  wind  and  waves,  the  sea 
roaring  the  while  like  thunder  around  her,  and  the  spray 
breaking  in  dense  masses  over  her. 

There  were  ten  minutes  of  appalling  anxiety,  during 
which  every  one  expected  to  feel  her  strike  against  the 
rocks ;  yet,  for  ten  minutes  more,  she  continued  to  drift 
through  them  in  safety.  The  centre  and  principal 
ledge  was  passed,  and  she  began  to  fall  off  before  the 
wind.  A  beam  of  hope  lighted  up  the  countenance  of 
Bangem.  He  sprang  upon  the  bulwarks,  and  cast  one 
quick,  searching  glance,  at  the  sea  around  him. 

"  Starboard  a  little  !"  cried  he. 

"  Starboard  a  little,"  answered  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

"  Steady  so,  meet  her." 

"  Meet  her  it  is,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

For  five  minutes  more  she  flew  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  reef,  without  deviation. 

a  Port !  port ! — give  her  the  port  helm,  quick  J"  shout- 
ed Bangem. 

"  She's  got  it  all,  sir !"  was  the  response ;  and  the 
gallant  ship  glided  by  the  last  rock  that  threatened  her 
destruction,  and  passed  safely  into  the  still  water,  between 
the  reef  and  the  main.  • 


CASPAR  KARLINSKI. 

In  the  course  of  the  sanguinary  war  which  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Poles,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  respecting  the  rights  of  Sigismund  the 
Third,  the  king  of  Poland,  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  the 
Swedish  usurper  prepared  to  invade  Poland  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  kingdom.  Sigismund,  unable  to 
make  head  in  the  field  against  the  overwhelming  supe- 
riority of  the  enemy,  contented  himself  with  reinforcing 
the  garrisons  of  his  frontier  towns,  and  placing  in  the 
chief  command,  warriors  of  approved  courage  and 
fidelity. 

Among  others,  the  king  elected  Caspar  Karlinski,  as 
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one  on  whom  he  could  safely  rely  in  the  emergencies  of 
his  situation.  He  was  a  nobleman,  then  advanced  in 
years,  and.  renowned  among  his  countrymen,  not  so 
much  for  his  wealth,  or  his  rank,  as  for  the  dauntless 
valor  he  had  frequently  displayed  in  the  service  of  his 
native  land.  He  willingly  obeyed  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  fortress  of 
Olftzyn,  the  post  assigned  to  him,  for  the  defense  of 
which  he  made  every  preparation  that  could  be  dictated 
by  his  long-tried  skill  and  experience. 

A  formidable  body  of  the  enemy  soon  made  their 
appearance  before  Olftzyn,  and  a  threatening  summons 
to  surrender  was  sent  to  Karl  in  ski.  His  answer  was — 
"I  will  obey  no  orders  but  those  of  my  king,  and  will 
keep  the  faith  I  have  pledged  to  him,  untarnished,  till 
death."  The  enemy  changed  their  mode  of  attack,  and 
made  him  the  most  splendid  offers  :  a  seat  in  the  senate, 
the  highest  rank,  and  boundless  possessions,  if  he  would 
surrender  Olftzyn,  and  embrace  their  party.  Karlinski 
treated  their  bribes  with  greater  scorn  than  their  threats. 
The  hostile  leaders  set  before  him  the  disproportion  of 
the  contending  forces,  the  weakness  of  his  side,  and  the 
consequent  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  his 
obstinacy.  Karlinski  saw  only  the  peril  of  his  country, 
and  remained  equally  inflexible.  Convinced  at  last  of 
his  unbending  integrity,  and  confident  of  victory,  the 
enemy  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  castle ;  but 
through  the  strength  of  the  walls,  the  bravery  of  the 
besieged,  and  still  more,  the  skill  of  their  gallant  com- 
mander, they  were  repulsed  with  immense  slaughter. 

The  foe  were  discouraged  by  this  defeat,  but  still  de- 
termined on  the  attempt  to  gain  by  stratagem,  what 
negotiation  and  force  had  alike  failed  in  procuring  for 
them.  Every  disposition  was  therefore  made,  as  if  they 
intended  another  assault.  The  gallant  Karlinski,  rely- 
ing on  his  good  cause,  and  the  bravery  of  his  followers, 
excited  as  it  was  by  their  recent  victory,  looked  fear- 
lessly to  the  result  of  their  approaching  conflict.  The 
adversary  advanced  still  nearer  and  nearer  ;  they  were 
already  within  gun-shot  of  the  castle  walls,  when  their 
front  rank  unfolded,  and  an  armed  man,  leading  a  wo- 
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man  by  the  hand,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  came  for- 
ward. The  besieged  gazed  on  one  another  in  astonish- 
ment, at  the  unexpected  appearance  ;  and  Karlinski,  as 
if  spell-bound,  remained  looking  on  it  for  some  time,  in 
mute  amazement.  All  on  a  sudden,  he  uttered  a  loud 
cry,  and  exclaimed,  "  Almighty  God  !  it  is  my  son  ! — 
my  Sigismund  !M  and  fell  motionless  on  the  rampart. 

It  was  indeed  his  son,  whom  the  enemy  had  surprised 
with  his  nurse,  and  carried  away,  and  had  now  placed 
in  front  of  their  army ;  hoping,  through  this  expedient, 
to  be  able  to  advance  to  the  castle  walls,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  hostile  ramparts. 

Their  cunning  was  at  first  successful — the  besieged, 
from  their  love  to  their  adored  commander,  dared  not 
discharge  a  single  cannon,  and  the  Swedes  approached, 
undisturbed,  almost  to  the  front  of  the  walls,  and  pre- 
pared to  scale  them.  Karlinski,  at  this  moment,  recov- 
ered his  senses,  but  it  was  only  to  suffer  a  greater  an- 
guish. He  saw  the  danger,  but  saw  no  means  of  avert- 
ing it,  without  a  sacrifice  too  dreadful  to  think  of.  "  I 
have  lost,"  he  cried  out,  in  a  despairing  voice,  "seven 
brave  sons  in  battle,  for  my  country  ;  and  is  this  last 
sacrifice  still  required  from  me  T  A  death-like  pause 
ensued,  broken  only  by  the  cries  of  the  child,  whose 
features  now  could  be  distinctly  traced,  as  he  was  still 
carried  in  advance  of  the  ^pnward  and  moving  ranks. 
Karlinski  at  last  seemed  inspired  with  superhuman 
strenoth  ;— he  snatched  the  lighted  brand  from  one  of 
the  gunners — "  God,"  he  cried,  "  I  was  a  Pole  before  I 
was  a  father,"  and  with  his  own  hand,  discharged  the 
gun  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  volley. 
A  tremendous  fire  was  immediately  poured  from  every 
battlement ;  it  swept  away  to  death,  Karlinski's  infant, 
and  great  multitudes  of  the  enemy.  The  besieged  made 
a  vigorous  sally  ;  Karlinski  was  completely  victorious, 
and  Olftzyn  was  delivered. 
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The  following  is  a  tradition  of  the  West  Highlands ; 
and  in  relating  it.  the  author  has  adhered  to  the  narra- 
tive, and,  as  near  as  he  could,  to  the  simple,  but  nervous 
phraseology  of  the  old  plaided  shepherd  who  told  it  to 
him  on  the  side  of  a  heathy  hill,  near  Inveronglass,  on 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  : — 

Calum  Dhu  was  the  bravest  warrior  that  followed 
the  banners  of  the  chief  of  Colquhoun,  with  which  clan, 
the  powerful  and  warlike  M'Gregor's  were  at  inveterate 
feud.  Calum  lived  in  a  sequestered  glen,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ben  Lomond.  His  cottage  stood  at  the  base  of  a 
steep,  ferny  hill ;  retired  from  the  rest  of  the  clan,  he 
lived  alone.  This  solitary  being  was  the  deadliest  foe 
of  the  M'Gregor's,  when  the  clans  were  in  the  red,  un- 
yielding battle  of  their  mountain  chiefs.  His  weapon 
was  a  bow,  in  the  use  of  which,  he  was  so  skillful,  that 
he  could  bring  down  the  smallest  bird  when  on  the  wing. 
No  man  but  himself  had  ever  bent  his  bow  ;  and  his 
arrows  were  driven  with  such  resistless  force,  that  their 
feathery  wings  were  always  drenched  with  his  foeman's 
best  blood.  In  the  use  of  the  sword,  also,  he  had  few 
equals  ;  but  the  bow  was  the  weapon  of  his  heart. 

The  son  of  the  chief  of  the  M'Gregor's,  with  two  of 
his  clansmen,  having  gone  to  hunt,  and  their  game  be- 
ing wide,  they  wandered  far,  and  found  themselves,  a 
little  after  mid-day,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  stood  Calum  Dhu's  cottage. 

"  Come,"  said  the  young  chief,  "  let  us  go  down  and 
try  to  bend  Calum  Dhu's  bow.  Evan,  you  and  I  have 
2fot  the  name  of  beins:  the  best  bowmen  of  our  clan  ;  it 
is  said,  no  man  but  Calum  himself  can  bend  his  bow ; 
but  it  will  go  hard  with  us,  if  we  cannot  show  him  that 
the  M-Gregor's  are  men  of  thews  and  sinews,  equal  to 
the  bending  of  his  long  bow,  with  which  he  has  so  of- 
ten sent  his  arrows  through  and  through  our  best  war- 
riors, as  if  they  had  been  men  of  straw,  set  up  to  prac- 
tise on.  Come,  he  will  not  know  us,  and  if  he  should, 
we  are  three  to  one  :  and  I  owe  him  something,"  added 
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he,  touching  the  hilt  of  his  dirk,  "since  the  last  conflict, 
when  he  sent  an  arrow  through  my  uncle's  gallant  bo- 
som. Come,  follow  me  down  !"  he  continued,  his  eye 
beaming  with  determined  vengeance,  and  his  voice  quiv- 
ering with  suppressed  passion.  The  will  of  a  Highland 
chieftain  was  law,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 

They  had  been  prevented,  by  a  rising  knoll,  from  be- 
ino-  seen  from  the  cottage,  which  they  now  reached. 
Knocking  •  loudly  at  the  door,  after  some  delay,  they 
were  answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  little,  thick-set, 
gray-eyed,  oldish-looking  man,  with  long  arms,  and  a 
black,  bushy  beard,  hung  with  gray  threads  and  thrums, 
as  if  he  had  been  employed  in  weaving  the  coarse  linen 
of  the  country  and  the  time.  But  as  he  had  none  of 
the  muscular  symptoms  of  prodigious  strength,  which 
Calum  Dhu  was  reported  to  possess,  and  which  had 
often  proved  so  fatal  to  their  clan,  they  could  not  sup- 
pose this  to  be  their  redoubted  foeman ;  and,  to  the 
querulous  question  of  what  they  wanted,  uttered  in  the 
impatient  tone  of  one  who  has  been  interrupted  in  some 
necessary  worldly  employment,  they  replied  by  inquir- 
ing if  Calum  Dhu  was  at  home.  "  Na,  he's  gane  to  the 
fishing;  but  an  ye  hae  ony  message  for  our  chief, 
(heaven  guard  him,)  about  the  coming  of  the  red 
M'Greo-or's,  and  will  trust  me  with  it,  Calum  will  get  it 
frae  me.  Ye  may  as  well  tell  me  as  him  ;  he  stays  lang 
when  he  gaes  out,  for  he  is  a  keen  fisher."' 

"  We  were  only  wanting  to  try  the  bending  of  his 
bow,"  said  the  young  chief,  "  which  we  have  heard  no 
man  can  do  save  himself."  "  Hoo  !  gin  that's  a',  ye 
mio-ht  hae  telled  it  at  first,  an'  no  keepit  me  sae  lang 
frae  my  loom,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  stop,"— and  giv- 
ing his  shoulders  an  impatient  shrug,  which,  to  a  keen 
observer  would  have  passed  for  one  of  satisfaction,  tri- 
umph, and  determination,  he  went  into  the  house,  and 
quickly  returned,  bringing  out  a  strong  bow  and  a  sheaf 
of  arrows,  and  flung  them  carelessly  on  the  ground,  say- 
ins"  "Ye'll  be  for  trying  your  strength  at  a  flight?" 
pointing  to  the  arrows  ;  "  I  hae  seen  Calum  send  an 
arrow  ower  that  hill,  like  a  glance  o'  lightning  ;  and 
when  the  M'Gresfors  were  coming  raging  up  the  glen, 
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like  red  devils,  as  they  are,  mony  o'  their  best  warriors 
fell  at  the  furthest  entrance  o'  the  pass,  every  man  o' 
them  wi'  a  hole  in  his  breast,  and  its  fellow  at  his  back.'' 

He  had  taken  a  long  arrow  out  of  the  sheaf,  and  stood 
playing  with  it  in  his  hand  while  speaking,  seemingly 
ready  to  give  to  the  first  man  who  should  bend  the  bow. 
The  M'Gregors  were  tall,  muscular  men,  in  the  prime 
of  youth  and  manhood.  The  young  chief  took  up  the 
bow,  and  after  examining  its  unbending  strength,  laying 
all  his  might  to  it,  strained  till  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
face,  and  his  temples  throbbed  almost  to  bursting ;  but 
in  vain — the  string  remained  slack  as  ever.  Evan  and 
the  other  M'Gregor,  were  alike  unsuccessful ;  they  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  root  up  the  gnarled  oaks  of  their 
native  mountains. 

"  There  is  not  a  man,"  cried  the  young  chief  of 
McGregor,  greatly  chagrined  at  the  absence  of  Calum 
Dhu,  and  his  own  clansmen's  vain  attempts  to  bend 
the  bow — "  there  is  not  a  man  in  your  clan  can  bend 
that  bow,  and  if  Calum  Dhu  was  here,  he  should  not 
long  bend  it !"  Here  he  bit  his  lip,  and  suppressed  the 
rest  of  his  sentence,  for  the  third  M'Gregor  gave  him  a 
glance  of  caution. 

"  Ha  !"  said  the  old  man.  still  playing  with  the  long 
arrow  in  his  hand,  and  without  seeming  to  observe  the 
latter  part  of  M'Gregor's  speech  ;  "  if  Calum  was  here, 
he  would  bend  it  as  easy  as  you  wad  bend  that  rush  ; 
and  gin  ony  o'  the  M'Gregors  were  in  sight,  he  wad 
drive  this  lang  arrow  through  them,  as  easily  as  ye 
wad  drive  your  dirk  through  my  old  plaid,  and  the 
feather  wad  come  out  at  the  other  side,  wet  wi'  their 
heart's  bluid.  Sometimes,  even  the  man  behind  is 
wounded,  if  they  are  ony  way  thick  in  their  battle.  I 
once  saw  a  pair  of  them  stretched  on  the  heather,  pinned 
together  with  one  of  Calurn's  long  arrows." 

This  was  spoken  with  cool  composure,  and  with  the 
simplicity  of  one  who  is  talking  to  friends,  or  is  careless 
if  they  are  foes.  A  looker-on  could  have  discerned  a 
checkered  shade  of  pleasure  and  triumph  in  his  coun- 
tenance, as  M'Gregor's  lip  quivered,  and  the  scowl  of 
21 
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anger  fell  along  his  brow,  at  the  tale  of  his  kinsman's 
destruction,  by  the  arm  of  his  most  hated  enemy. 

"  He  must  be  a  brave  warrior,"  said  the  young  chief, 
compressing  his  breath,  and  looking  with  anger  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  tenacious  and  cool  old  man  ;  "  I  should 
like  to  see  this  Calum  Dhu." 

"  Ye  may  soon  enough,  an'  gin  ye  were  a  McGregor, 
feel  him  too.  But  what  is  tire  man  glunching  and 
glooming  at  ?  Gin  ye  were  Black  John  himsel',  ye 
couldna  look  mair  deevlish  like ;  and  what  are  you 
fidgeting  at,  mon  ?"  addressing  the  third  M'Gregor,  who 
had  both  marked  and  felt  the  anger  of  his  young  chief, 
and  had  slowly  moved  nearer  the  old  man,  and  stood 
with  his  right  hand  below  the  left  breast  of  his  plaid, 
probably  grasping  his  dirk,  ready  to  execute  the  ven- 
geance of  his  master,  as  it  was  displayed  on  his  clouded 
countenance,  which  he  closely  watched.  The  faith  of 
the  Gael  is  deeper  than  "  to  hear  is  to  obey,"  the  slavish 
obedience  of  the  East ;  his  is  to  anticipate  and  perform — 
to  know  and  accomplish,  or  die.  It  is  the  sterner  de- 
votedness  of  the  North. 

But  the  old  man  kept  his  keen  gray  eye  fixed  upon 
him,  and  continued  in  the  same  unsuspecting  tone  : 
"  But  is  there  ony  word  o'  the  M'Gregors  soon  coming 
over  the  hills  ?  Calum  would  like  to  try  a  shot  at  Black 
John,  their  chief;  he  wonders  gin  he  could  pass  an  ar- 
row through  his  great  hardy  bulk,  as  readily  as  he  sends 
them  through  his  clansmen's  silly  bodies.  John  has  a 
son,  too,  he  wad  like  to  try  his  craft  on ;  he  has  the 
name  of  a  brave  warrior  ;  1  forget  his  name.  Calum 
likes  to  strike  at  noble  game,  though  he  is  sometimes 
forced  to  kill  that  which  is  little  worth.  But  I'm  fearfu' 
that  he  o'errates  his  ain  strength  !  his  arrow  will  only, 
I  think,  stick  weel  through  Black  John  ;  but" — 

"  Dotard,  peace  !"  roared  the  young  chief,  till  the  glen 
rang  again,  his  brow  darkening  like  midnight ;  "  peace  ! 
or  I  shall  cut  the  sacrilegious  tongue  out  of  your  head, 
and  nail  it  to  that  door,  to  show  Calum  Dhu  that  you 
have  had  visitors  since  he  went  away,  and  that  he  may 
bless  his  stars  that  he  was  not  here." 

A  dark  flash  of  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  as  he  gazed 
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at  the  cool  old  tormentor,  who  stood  before  him,  un- 
quailing  at  his  frowns  ;  but  it  vanished  as  the  imperturb- 
able old  man  said,  "Haoh  !  ye're  no'  a  M'Gregor ;  and 
though  ye  were,  ye  surely  wad  na  mind  the  like  o'  me  ! 
but  about  bending  this  bow,"  striking  it  with  the  long 
arrow,  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  "  there  is  just  a 
knack  in  it,  and  your  untaught  young  strength  is  use- 
less, as  ye  dirma  ken  the  gait  o't.  I  learned  it  frae 
Calum  ;  I'm  sworn  never  to  tell  it  to  a  stranger.  There 
is  mony  a  man  in  the  clan  I  ken  nothing  about,  but  as 
ye  seem  anxious  to  see  the  bow  bent,  I'll  nae  disappoint 
ye  ;  rin  up  to  yon  gray  stane — stand  there,  and  it  will 
no  be  the  same  as  if  ye  were  standing  near  me  when 
I'm  doing  it,  but  it  will  just  be  the  same  to  you,  for  ye 
can  see  weel  enough,  and  when  the  string  is  on  the  bow, 
ye  may  come  down  an  ye  like,  and  try  a  flight ;  it's  a 
capital  bow,  and  that  ye'll  fin." 

A  promise  is  sacred  with  the  Gael  ;  and  as  he  was 
under  one,  they  did  not  insist  on  his  exhibiting  his  art 
while  they  were  in  his  presence  ;  but.  curious  to  see  the 
sturdy  bow  bent,  a  feat  of  which  the  best  warrior  of 
their  clan  would  have  been  proud,  and  which  they  had 
in  vain  essayed ;  and  perhaps  thinking  Calum  Dhu 
would  arrive  in  the  interval ;  and  as  they  feared  nothing 
from  the  individual  who  seemed  ignorant  of  their  name, 
and  who  could  not  be  supposed  to  send  an  arrow  so  far 
with  any  effect ;  they  therefore  walked  away  in  the  di- 
rection pointed  out,  nor  did  they  once  turn  their  faces 
till  they  reached  the  gray  rock.  They  now  turned,  and 
saw  the  old  man  (who  had  waited  till  they  had  gone 
the  whole  way)  suddenly  bend  the  stubborn  yew,  and 
fix  an  arrow  on  the  string.  In  an  instant  it  was  drawn 
to  his  very  ear,  and  the  feathered  shaft,  of  a  cloth 
breadth  length,  was  fiercely  launched  in  the  air. 

"  M-Alp — hooch  !"  cried  the  young  chief,  meaning  to 
raise  the  M'Gregor  war  cry,  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  as  he  fell. 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Calum  Dhu,  for  it  was  he  himself,  "  clap 
your  hand  behin' ;  the  arm  shot  that,  that  never  sent  ar- 
row that  came  out  where  it  went  in  ;" — a  rhyme  he  used 
m  battle,  when  his  foes  fell  as  fast  as  he  could  fix  ar- 
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rows  to  the  bowstring.  The  two  M'Gregors  hesitated  a 
moment,  whether  to  rush  down  and  cut  to  atoms  the  old 
man  who  had  so  suddenly  caused  the  death  of  their  be- 
loved young  chief ;  but  seeing  him  fix  another  arrow 
to  his  bow,  of  which  they  had  just  seen  the  terrible  ef- 
fects, and  fearing  they  might  be  prevented  from  carrying 
the  news  of  his  son's  death  to  their  old  chieftain,  and 
thus  cheat  him  of  his  revenge,  they  started  over  the  hill 
like  roes  ;  but  a  speedy  messenger  was  after  them  ;  an 
arrow  caught  Evan  as  he  descended  out  of  sight,  over 
the  hill  ;  sent  with  powerful  and  unerring  aimj  it  trans- 
fixed him  in  the  shoulder.  It  must  have  grazed  the 
bent  that  grew  on  the  hill-top  to  catch  him,  as  only  the 
shoulders  could  be  seen  from  where  Calum  Dhu  stood. 

On  flew  the  other  M'Gregor,  with  little  abatement  of 
speed,  till  he  reached  his  chieftain  with  the  bloody  ti- 
dings of  his  son's  death. 

"  Raise  the  clan  !"  was  Black  John's  first  words  ; 
"  dearly  shall  they  rue  it." 

A  party  was  soon  gathered  ;  breathing  all  the  ven- 
geance of  mountain  warriors,  they  were  soon  far  on  the 
way  of  fierce  retaliation,  with  Black  John  at  their  head. 
Calum  Dhu  was,  in  the  mean  time,  not  idle;  knowing, 
from  the  escape  of  one  of  the  three  M'Gregors,  that  a 
battle  must  quickly  ensue,  he  collected  as  many  of  his 
clansmen  as  he  could,  and  taking  his  terrible  bow,  which 
he  could  so  bravely  use,  calmly  waited  the  approach  of 
the  M'Gregors,  who  did  not  conceal  their  coming,  for 
loud  and  fiercely  their  pipes  flung  their  notes  of  war 
and  defiance  on  the  gales  as  they  approached ;  and 
mountain,  cliff,  and  glen,  echoed  far  and  wide  the  martial 
strains.  They  arrived,  and  a  desperate  struggle  imme- 
diately commenced. 

The  M'Gregors  carried  all  before  them ;  no  warriors 
at  this  time,  could  withstand  the  hurricane  onset,  sword 
in  hand,  of  the  far-famed  warlike  M'Gregors. 

Black  John  raged  through  the  field  like  a  chafed  lion, 
roaring  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  heard  far  above  the  clash, 
groans,  and  yells  of  the  unyielding  combatants — "  where 
is  the  murderer  of  my  son  ?" 

None  could  tell  him ;  none  was  afforded  time ;  for 
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lie  cut  down,  in  his  headlong  rage,  every  foe  he  met. 
At  length,  when  but  few  of  his  foes  remained,  on  whom 
he  could  wreak  his  wrath  or  exercise  his  great  strength, 
he  spied  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  ferny  bank,  holding  the 
stump  of  his  leg,  which  had  been  cut  off  in  the  battle, 
and  who  beckoned  the  grim  chief  to  come  nearer. 
Black  John  rushed  forward,  brandishing  his  bloody 
sword,  crying,  in  a  voice  which  startled  the  yet  remain- 
ing birds  from  the  neighboring  mountain  cliffs — "  where 
is  my  son's  murderer  V\ 

"  Shake  the  leg  out  o'  that  brogue,"  said  the  old  man, 
speaking  with  difficulty,  and  squeezing  his  bloody  stump 
with  both  hands,  with  all  the  energy  of  pain,  "  and 
bring  me  some  o'  the  water  frae  yon  burn,  to  drink,  and 
I  will  show  you  Calum  Dhu,  for  he  is  yet  in  the  field, 
and  lives  ;  rin,  for  my  heart  burns  and  faints." 

Black  John,  without  speaking,  shook  the  leg  out  of 
the  brogue,  and  hasted  to  bring  water,  to  get  the  wished 
for  intelligence.  Stooping  to  dip  the  bloody  brogue  in 
the  little  stream,  "M'Alp — hooch  !"  he  cried,  and  splash- 
ed lifeless  in  the  water,  which,  in  a  moment,  ran  thick 
with  his  blood. 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Calum  Dhu,  for  it  was  he  again,  "  clap 
your  hand  behin' ;  that's  the  last  arrow  shot  by  the  arm 
that  sent  those  which  came  not  out  where  they  went  in." 


THE  HARDEST   FEND   OFF— OR,   THE  BEAR  AND  THE 
ALLIGATOR. 

On  a  scorching  day  in  the  middle  of  June,  1330, 
whilst  I  was  seated  under  a  venerable  live  oak,  on  the 
ever-green  banks  of  the  Teche,  waiting  for  the  fish  to 
bite,  I  was  startled  by  the  roarings  of  some  animal,  in  the 
cane-brake,  a  short  distance  below  me,  apparently  getting 
ready  for  action.  These  notes  of  preparation  were  quick- 
ly succeeded  by  the  sound  of  feet,  trampling  down  the 
cane,  and  scattering  the  shells.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
from  my  surprise,  I  resolved  to  take  a  view  of  what  I 
supposed  to  be  two  prairie  bulls,  mixing  impetuously  in 
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battle,  an  occurrence  so  common  in  this  country  and 
season,  when,  as  Thompson  says, 

-Through  all  his  lusty  veins 


The  bull,  deep-scorched,  the  raging  passion  feels." 

When  I  reached  the  scene  of  action,  how  great  was 
my  astonishment,  instead  of  bulls  to  behold  a  large  black 
bear,  reared  upon  his  hind  legs,  with  his  fore-paws 
raised  aloft  as  if  to  make  a  plunge.  His  face  was  be- 
smeared with  white  foam,  sprinkled  with  red,  which, 
dropping  from  his  mouth,  rolled  down  his  shaggy  breast. 
Frantic  from  the  smarting  of  his  wounds,  he  stood 
gnashing  his  teeth,  and  growling  at  his  enemy.  A  few 
paces  in  his  rear  was  the  cane-brake  from  which  he 
had  issued.  On  a  bank  of  snow-white  shells,  spot- 
ted with  blood,  in  battle  array,  stood  Bruin's  foe,  in 
the  shape  of  an  alligator,  fifteen  feet  long  !  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  just  been  dipped  in  the  Teche,  and  had 
emerged,  like  Achilles,  from  the  Styx,  with  an  invulnera- 
ble coat  of  mail.  He  was  standing  on  tiptoe,  his  back 
curved  upwards,  and  his  tongueless  mouth  thrown  open, 
displaying  his  wide  jaws,  two  large  tusks,  and  rows  of 
teeth.  His  tail,  six  feet  long,  raised  from  the  ground,  was 
constantly  waving,  like  a  boxer's  arm,  to  gather  force. 
His  big  eyes,  starting  from  his  head,  glared  upon  Bruin, 
whilst  sometimes  uttering  hissing  cries,  then  roaring  like 
a  bull. 

The  combatants  were  a  few  paces  apart  when  I  stole 
upon  them,  the  "  first  round"  being  over.  They  remain- 
ed in  the  attitudes  described  about  a  minute,  swelling 
themselves  as  large  as  possible,  but  marking  the  slightest 
motions  with  attention  and  great  caution,  as  if  each  felt 
confident  he  had  met  his  match.  During  this  pause  I 
was  concealed  behind  a  tree,  watching  their  manoeuvre  in 
silence. 

Bruin,  though  evidently  baffled,  had  a  firm  look,  which 
showed  he  had  not  lost  confidence  in  himself.  If  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking  had  once  deceived  him,  he 
was  preparing  to  go  at  it  again.  Accordingly,  letting 
himself  down  upon  all  fours,  he  ran  furiously  at  the  alli- 
gator,    The  alligator  was  ready  for  him.  and  throwing 
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his  head  and  body  partly  around  to  avoid  the  onset,  met 
Bruin  half  way,  with  a  blow  of  his  tail,  that  rolled  him 
on  the  shells.  Old  Bruin  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  one 
hint ;  three  times,  in  rapid  succession,  he  rushed  at  the  alli- 
gator, and  was  as  often  repulsed  in  the  same  manner,  be- 
ing knocked  back  by  each  blow  just  far  enough  to  give 
the  alligator  time  to  recover  the  swing  of  his  tail,  before 
he  returned.  The  tail  of  the  alligator  sounded  like  a 
flail  against  the  coat  of  hair  on  Bruin's  head  and  should- 
ers, but  he  bore  it  without  flinching,  still  pushing  on  to 
come  to  close  holds  with  his  scaly  foe.  He  made  his 
fourth  charge  with  a  degree  of  dexterity,  which  those 
who  have  never  seen  this  clumsy  animal  exercising, 
would  suppose  him  incapable  of.  This  time  he  got  so 
close  to  the  alligator,  before  his  tail  struck  him,  that  the 
blow  came  with  half  its  usual  effect.  The  alligator  was 
upset  by  the  charge,  and,  before  he  could  recover  his  feet, 
Bruin  grasped  him  round  the  body,  below  the  fore  legs, 
and  holding  him  down  on  his  back,  seized  one  of  his  legs 
in  his  mouth.  The  alligator  was  now  in  a  desperate  situ- 
ation, notwithstanding  his  coat  of  mail,  which  is  softer 
on  his  belly  than  his  back,  from  which 

"  The  darted  steel  with  idle  shivers  flies." 

As  a  Kentuckian  would  say,  "  he  was  getting  used  up 
fast."  Here,  if  I  dared  to  speak,  and  had  supposed  he 
could  understand  English,  I  should  have  uttered  the  en- 
couraging exhortation  of  the  poet  :— 

"  Now,  gallant  knight,  now  hold  thy  own, 
No  maiden's  arms  are  round  thee' thrown."' 

The  alligator  attempted  in  vain  to  bite ;  pressed  down 
as  he  was,  he  could  not  open  his  mouth,  the  upper  jaw  of 
which  only  moves,  and  his  neck  was  so  stiff  he  could 
not  turn  his  head  short  round.  The  amphibious  beast 
fetched  a  scream,  in  despair ;  but  being  a  warrior,  "  by 
flood  and  by  field'',  he  was  not  yet  entirely  overcome. 
Writhing  his  tail  with  agony,  he  happened  to  strike  it 
against  a  small  tree,  that  stood  next  the  Bayou  ;  aided  by 
this  purchase,  he  made  a  convulsive  flounder,  which  pre- 
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cipitated  himself  and  Bruin,  locked  together,  into  the 
river. 

The  bank,  from  which  they  fell,  was  four  feet  high,  and 
the  water  below  seven  feet  deep.  The  tranquil  stream 
received  the  combatants  with  a  loud  splash,  then  closed 
over  them  in  silence.  A  volley  of  ascending  bubbles  an- 
nounced their  arrival  at  the  bottom,  where  the  battle 
ended.  Presently  Bruin  rose  again,  scrambled  up  the 
bank,  cast  a  glance  back  at  the  river,  and  made  off,  drip- 
ping, to  the  cane-brake. 

I  never  saw  the  alligator  afterwards,  to  know  him ;  no 
doubt  he  escaped  in  the  wates,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done,  if  he  had  remained  a  few  minutes  longer 
on  land. 


FRIGHTFUL  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  TIGER. 

"  Now,  then,  lads,"  exclaimed  old  Lorimer,  bustling 
up,  with  his  heavy  rifle  across  his  shoulder,  "  let's  to 
work,  and  see  who'll  win  the  tiger  skin.  Bones  of  my 
ancestors  !  boys,  I  never  saw  so  pretty  a  place  to  kill  a 
tiger,  in  all  my  life  ;  but  come  see.  I  think  I  have  ar- 
ranged it  so  he  can  hardly  slip  through  our  fingers." 

The  place  into  which  the  tiger  had  been  trailed  was 
a  small  ravine  at  the  back  of  the  village,  the  tangled 
brushwood,  which  grew  out  of  the  side,  meeting  over  it 
in  the  form  of  an  arch,  so  as  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  even  at  mid-day.  A  few  large  trees  grew  along  the 
banks,  perched  upon  which,  the  sportsmen  might  defy 
the  rage  of  their  formidable  enemy  ;  and  the  ground,  for 
several  hundred  yards  on  each  side,  was  open  and  free 
from  brushwood,  so  that  the  tiger  could  not  break  cover 
without  exposing  himself  to  a  murderous  fire. 

"  Now,  then,  gentlemen,  we  have  no  time  to  lose," 
said  Lorimer.  "  You  must  each  climb  into  one  of  these 
trees.  Ishmael  and  his  gang  will  scour  the  ravine  with 
rockets  ;  and  the  moment  the  tiger  is  afoot,  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  give  the  alarm,  in  order  that  the  beaters 
may  fall  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  village.     As  to  you, 
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father  longlegs,"  addressing  the  doctor,  "  I  beg  that  you 
will  keep  your  eyes  open,  and  try,  for  once,  to  shoot  like 
a  gentleman.  By  the  beard  of  the  prophet !  if  you  allow 
the  tiger  to  pass  you,  as  you  did  the  deer  yesterday,  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  send  you  a  messenger  from  old  '  kill- 
devil,'  that  will  make  you  jump  off  your  perch  like  an 
electrified  frog." 

The  doctor  sprang  to  the  nearest  tree,  into  which  he 
climbed  with  wonderful  agility ;  and  having  perched 
himself  astride  a  comfortable  branch,  sat  dangling  his 
long  legs,  and  grinning  defiance,  like  an  overgrown 
baboon.  The  rest  of  the  party  followed  his  example, 
and  were  soon  perched  on  the  various  trees  which 
skirted  the  ravine.  Old  Lorimer  alone  remained  on 
foot,  being  too  unwieldy  to  attempt  such  feats  of  agility. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  sir  ?"  inquired  Mansfield, 
hailing  him  from  the  tree  ;  u  you  are  not  going  to  remain 
on  foot,  are  you  ?" 

"  Not  exactly  on  foot,"  said  Lorimer  ;  "  I  intend  to  sit 
on  that  bush,"  pointing  to  one,  on  a  little  rising  ground, 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  ravine.  "  I  shall 
look  on,  and  if  you  all  miss  the  tiger,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
wipe  your  eye-^so  mind  your  hits." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  will  trust  yourself  on 
that  bush?"  inquired  Mansfield,  in  astonishment.  "  Why, 
it  is  not  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  if  the  tiger 
charges,  you  are  perfectly  at  his  mercy." 

"  It  is  not  the  most  desirable  seat  in  the  world,"  re- 
plied the  old  gentleman,  laughing  ;  "  but  it  is  better  than 
nothing.  The  tiger  is  less  likely  to  charge  me  here, 
than  if  I  were  on  foot ;  and,  supposing  he  does  come  at 
me,  I  must  just  trust  to  Providence  and  old  '  killdevil,' 
as  I  have  often  done  before.  Here,  Ishmael,  just  throw 
a  cumbley  over  it,  to  keep  out  the  thorns,  and  then  help 
me  to  get  up.  So,  so — that's  very  comfortable — now, 
my  rifle,  and  then  to  work.  Don't  spare  the  rockets — 
singe  his  whiskers  for  him,  the  blackguard  !" 

Ishmael  grinned  a  fiendish  smile,  as  he  moved  off,  to 
obey  his  orders.  The  bush  which  Lorimer  had  selected 
for  his  seat,  was  one  of  those  thorny  shrubs,  which, 
growing  in  round  isolated  masses,  become  so  densely 
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matted  and  interwoven  together  as  to  afford  an  excellent 
seat,  which,  when  covered  with  a  thick  blanket  to  de- 
fend one  from  the  thorns,  is  almost  as  comfortable  as  a 
hair  cushion.  On  the  top  of  this  sat  old  Lorimer,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  his  younger  companions,  with  his 
legs  crossed  under  him,  and  his  rifle  resting  on  his  knees, 
looking  very  happy,  and  very  much  like  a  Chinese 
mandarin,  on  a  mantel-piece. 

Whiz — crack — away  goes  a  rocket,  darting  through 
the  tangled  brushwood  in  a  zig-zag  course,  like  a  fiery 
serpent ;  it  is  answered  by  a  tremendous  roar,  which 
makes  the  earth  tremble.  Hurrah  !  a  whole  volley  of 
rockets  sweep  the  ravine,  like  a  storm  of  tire.  Now, 
then,  he  must  show  himself— nothing  but  a  salamander 
can  stand  this.  Every  gun  is  cocked,  and  every  eye  is 
strained  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  skulking  savage. 

"  Look  out,  he  is  afoot  i"  shouted  Mansfield,  as  a  low 
growl  and  rustling  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  an- 
nounced that  the  tiger  was  at  hand.  "  Be  ready  for  a 
start,  Ishmael,  and  see  that  the  beaters  make  a  dash  for 
the  village  the  moment  he  shows  himself." 

Again  all  was  hushed  in  breathless  silence,  but  no 
tiger  appeared.  "  Confound  the  skulking  brute,'?  roared 
old  Lorimer,  hitching  about  the  top  of  his  bush  in  an 
agony  of  impatience.  "  Blaze  away,  Ishmael,  give  him 
more  fire,  man  ;  blow  the  cowardly  beast  to  the  devil  !" 
Again  a  shower  of  rockets  shook  the  ravine  from  end  to 
end.  Again  the  beaters  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts  ; 
but  still  no  tiger.  Ishmael  actually  foamed  with  rage, 
and  Mansfield,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his  impatience, 
sprang  from  the  tree.  "  I  see  how  it  is,"  cried  he,  snort- 
ing like  a  war-horse.  M  He  has  got  into  the  cave  again, 
as  these  rascally  tigers  do  when  they  can.  But  though 
it  be  deep  and  dark  as  Erebus,  I'll  have  him  out.  Here, 
my  hearties,  lend  a  hand  to  cut  away  some  of  these 
bushes,  that  we  may  see  what  we  are  about."  The 
bushes  having  been  partly  cleared  away,  so  as  to  admit 
sufficient  daylight,  Mansfield  cautiously  descended  into 
the  ravine,  closely  followed  by  the  trusty  Ishmael.  After 
a  short  search,  they  discovered  a  small,  rocky  cave,  in 
the  bank  of  the  ravine,  the  entrance  to  which  was  about 
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four  feet  from  the  ground.  "  He  must  have  taken  shel- 
ter here,"  remarked  Mansfield,  "  and  if  so,  it  strikes  me 
I  shall  be  able  to  manage  him.  The  entrance  to  the 
cave  being  so  high  above  the  ground,  I  can  peep  in, 
without  showing  any  thing  but  my  head  ;  and  if  I  can 
catch  the  glare  of  his  eyes,  I  think  I  can  plant  a  ball 
between  them,  before  he  has  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
for  a  charge."  "  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment,"  replied 
Ishmael,  shaking  his  head,  "  but  your  fortune  is  great, 
Sahib  ;  the  tigers  tremble  at  your  presence :  we  shall 
try  it."  '•  Not  both  of  us,  Ishmael,  you  can  be  of  no 
service  to  me  here  ;  I  must  attempt  it  alone.  But  do 
you  go  and  withdraw  the  beaters  to  a  safe  distance,  and 
tell  the  gentlemen  to  be  ready  to  pour  in  a  volley,  in  case 
he  should  charge."  Ishmael  felt  much  inclined  to  grum- 
ble at  this  arrangement,  which  prevented  his  sharing 
in  the  adventure.  But  he  well  knew  that  Mansfield's 
orders  were  not  to  be  disputed,  and  accordingly  with- 
drew, muttering  prayers,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
prophet  in  his  behalf.  Mansfield  having  removed  the 
caps  from  his  rifle,  to  ascertain  that  the  powder  was 
well  up  in  the  tubes,  replaced  them  with  fresh  ones,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  weapon  missing  fire. 
He  then  crept  quietly  along,  till  he  was  directly  under 
the  cave,  and  raising  his  head,  peeped  cautiously  into 
the  gloomy  recess.  At  first  all  was  impenetrable  dark- 
ness ;  but  as  his  eye  became  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  subdued  light,  he  perceived  two  bright  green  orbs 
glaring  upon  him  from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  cavern. 
Now,  then,  for  a  steady  hand,  thought  Mansfield,  as  he 
slowly  raised  himself  so  as  to  bring  his  rifle  to  bear.  A 
low,  surly  growl,  announced  that  the  tiger  was  on  the 
alert,  and  a  certain  impatient  switching  of  the  tail,  which 
invariably  precedes  a  determined  charge,  did  not  escape 
the  practised  ear  of  Mansfield.  Full  well  he  knew  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Quickly,  but  steadily,  the  heavy 
rifle  was  raised  to  his  shoulder,  his  finger  was  on  the 
trigger — another  instant  would  have  sent  a  two  ounce 
ball  crashing  through  the  tiger's  skull,  when  a  terrific 
roar  burst  from  the  cave ;  a  huge  mass  of  yellow  fur 
shot  over  his  head,  as  if  projected  from  some  powerful 
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engine — the  rifle  exploded  in  the  air,  and  our  hero  found 
himself  sprawling  on  his  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  ra- 
vine, and,  strange  to  say,  unhurt.  With  one  bound,  the 
tiger  gained  the  top  of  the  opposite  bank,  and,  brushing 
through  the  tangled  underwood,  started  across  the  open 
ground,  at  racing  speed.  A  shower  of  balls  saluted  him 
as  he  made  his  appearance ;  but  not  a  single  shot  took 
effect.  The  only  chance  now  remained  with  old  Lori- 
mer,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  as  "  killdevil" 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  tiger. 

"  O  !  sir,  hurra  ! — he's  dead,"  shouted  the  doctor,  al- 
most screaming  with  delight,  as  "  killdevil"  poured  forth 
its  deadly  contents,  and  the  wounded  tiger,  uttering  a 
shrill  roar,  bounded  high  into  the  air.  But  this  triumph- 
ant shout  was  changed  to  a  groan  of  horror,  as  the  en- 
raged brute  turned  "from  his  course,  and  dashed  with 
terrific  bounds  towards  the  bush  on  which  Lorimer  was 
ssated.  Again  his  rifle  was  raised  with  the  coolness  of 
despair;  again  the  report  was  answered  by  a. short,  angry 
roar,  announcing  that  the  ball  had  taken  effect;  butUhe 
tiger  only  dashed  forward  with  increased  speed. 

No  power  now  seemed  capable  of  saving  old  Lorimer. 
By  an  immense  spring  the  tiger  dashed  towards  him, 
with  all  that  terribleness  of  mien  for  which  he  is  terrifi- 
cally remarkable.  Only  those  who  have  experienced 
those  moments  of  imminent  peril,  which  men  are  some- 
times called  upon  to  encounter,  can  realize  or  imagine 
the  world  of  agonizing  feelings  that  pass  in  a  moment 
through  the  mind  of  a  spectator,  who  witnesses  such  a 
scene.  Every  rifle  had  been  discharged,  and  the  whole 
company  seemed  to  be  riveted  to  the  spot  where  they 
sat  or  stood,  in  an  anxiety  too  intense  to  be  utterable ; 
and  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  object  who  seemed  thus 
doomed  to  destruction,  with  an  interest  so  powerful,  that 
though  they  felt  the  catastrophe  they  were  about  to  witness 
would  create  a  most  exquisite  torture,  yet  they  were  un- 
able to  avert  their  look.  With  the  desperation  of  a  last 
hope,  Lorimer  raised  his  rifle,  like  a  club,  as  the  tiger 
gathered  himself  together  for  his  last  spring,  with  the 
intent  to  strike  him,  as  he  approached;  but  ere  even 
that  feeble  effort  of  resistance  could  be  made,  the  weight 
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of  the  tiger,  with  the  velocity  of  his  mighty  spring,  fell 
on  him,  and  the  last  ray  of  expiring  life  seemed  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  terribleness  of  the  shock.  Every 
one  expired  the  long  breath  that  for  more  than  a  minute 
they  had  held  in  the  intenseness  of  their  anxiety,  as  if 
now  the  catastrophe  was  past,  when  the  sudden  report 
of  a  rifle  startled  every  ear.  The  ragged  ball  whistled 
through  the  air.  and  the  tiger,  rearing  up  to  his  full 
height,  fell  gasping  in  his  last  agonies,  and  Lorimer 
started  upon  his  feet,  with  an  agility,  which  the  intensity 
of  the  excitement  gave  him,  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits  to  which  his  bulk  and  infirmities  confined  him. 
A  simultaneous  shout  of  triumph  burst  from  the  assem- 
bled multitude,  as  Mansfield  stepped  from  the  ravine, 
and  dropping  the  butt  end  of  his  rifle  to  the  ground,  drew 
a  long  breath,  like  one  who  had  just  had  a  heavy  load 
of  anxiety  removed  from  his  mind.  "  My  blessing  on 
you  for  a  trusty  companion,"  murmured  he,  regarding 
his  favorite  weapon  with  a  look  of  affection,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  living  creature.  "  You  have  stood  my  friend  in 
many  a  hard  pinch,  but  never  before  did  you  put  forth 
your  beauties  in  so  good  a  cause.  There  was  life  and 
death  on  that  shot — I  had  but  one  barrel  left,  and  had 
I  failed — it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  what  that  poor 
old  man  would  now  have  been.*' 

The  moment  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tiger  was  un- 
able to  rise,  the  beaters  and  villagers,  rushed  down  in  a 
body,  to  glut  their  eyes  with  the  dying  struggles  of  their 
vanquished  foe,  and  many  were  the  curses  and  maledic- 
tions showered  upon  the  dying  tyrant,  as  he  lay,  terrible 
even  in  death,  still  glaring  fiercely  on  his  tormentors, 
and  making  feeble  efforts  to  growl,  whilst  the  frothy 
blood  bubbled  in  his  throat,  and  choked  his  dying  sobs. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  old  Lorimer,  grasp- 
ing Mansfield's  hand  in  both  of  his,  and  squeezing  it 
hard,  whilst  the  tear  of  gratitude  dimmed  his  eyes  ;  "  1 
have  not  words  to  thank  you  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  feel 
it,  I  feel  it  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  my  poor,  dear, 
motherless  child,  will  bless  you  and  pray  for  you  while 
she  lives,  for  having  saved  her  old  father  from  a  cruel 
death." 

22 
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BATTLE  GROUND  OF  TIPPECANOE. 

There  are  few  scenes  in  the  western  country  so  full 
of  interest  to  the  stranger,  as  the  battle  ground  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. He  who  looks  upon  the  page  of  his  country's 
heroism,  as  the  bright  heraldry  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
republic,  and  whose  bosom  swells  at  the  recital  of  those 
glorious  deeds  of  daring  bravery,  which  distinguished 
our  frontier  wars,  cannot  look  unfeelingly  on  this  inte- 
resting spot.  His  mind  wanders  back  to  those  days  of 
privation  and  hardship,  which  were  endured  by  the 
western  rangers,  in  their  attempts  to  quell  the  haughty 
souls  of  our  savage  borders  ;  and  chords  of  memory  and 
feeling  are  touched,  to  which  language  is  incapable  of 
giving  expression. 

An  hour  and  a  half's  pleasant  ride  from  the  agreeable 
little  village  of  Lafayette,  (Indiana,)  on  the  Wabash,  will 
place  you  on  the  spot,  and  you  will  generally  find  some 
one  in  the  neighborhood  who  will  accompany  you  over 
the  ground,  and  point  out  to  you  the  position  of  the 
troops  during  the  battle  ;  the  point  of  first  attack  by  the 
enemy  ;  the  rock  upon  which  Daviess  fell  and  expired  ; 
and  the  grave  of  the  fallen. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1832, 1  visited  the  battle  ground, 
in  company  with  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  son,  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  It  was  a  clear,  calm  day,  and, 
after  a  pleasant  ride  from  Lafayette,  we  halted  upon  the 
memorable  spot.  Many  of  those  who  fell  beneath  the 
rifle  fire  of  the  dark-eyed  Pottowattomie,  and  the  blood- 
thirsty Shawnese,  had  been  the  intimate  friends  of  Mr. 
H.,  my  companion.  He  spoke  of  their  manly  virtues 
with  warmth  and  energy,  and  a  tear  furrowed  down  the 
old  man's  cheek,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  rude  grave  that 
contained  their  remains. 

The  incidents  of  the  battle  are  pretty  generally  known 
to  the  backwoodsmen,  but  if  a  sketch,  gathered  from  one 
of  the  actors  in  the  scene,  can  give  any  interest  to  this 
paper,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  adding  it  here. 
General  Harrison,  with  his  forces,  consisting  of  a  few 
hundred  mounted  Kentucky  rangers,  and  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  foot  soldiers,  arrived  on  the  evening  previous  to 
the  engagement,  at  the  Prophet's  town,  one  mile  from  the 
battle  ground.  The  few  Indians  that  the  troops  found 
here,  manifested  a  disposition  to  treat  with  General  Har- 
rison, and  pointed  out  to  him  the  spot  on  which  the 
battle  was  subsequently  fought,  as  a  proper  place  for  his 
encampment,  where  they  promised  the  chiefs  of  the  band 
should  wait  upon  him  on  the  following  morning.  Many 
of  the  Officers  doubted  the  faith  of  the  Indians,  and  were 
inclined  to  camp  in  some  other  place.  However,  the 
site  was  a  favorable  one ;  our  troops  were  much  fatigued, 
from  a  continued  forced  march  for  several  days  ;  and, 
after  making  the  necessary  precautionary  arrangements, 
the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  camp-fires  kindled. 

On  either  side  of  the  encampment  was  a  slight  decli- 
vity, at  the  base  of  which  a  fork  of  the  Tippecanoe 
creek  meandered  slowly  through  the  prairie,  and  united 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  below  the  encampment.  The 
soldiers  slept  with  their  rifles  in  their  arms,  prepared  to 
fight  at  the  word,  should  the  Indians  prove  treacherous, 
and  attempt  an  attack.  Before  daylight  the  Indians  ad- 
vanced in  a  large  body,  and  arranged  themselves,  un- 
perceived,  beneath  the  brow  of  the  encampment  hill,  on 
both  sides.  A  sentinel,  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  camp, 
was  fired  upon,  tomahawked,  and  scalped,  before  "alarm" 
had  aroused  the  camp.  Harrison  shouted  his  men  to 
arms,  but  the  favorable  situation  of  the  enemy  prevented 
the  fire  of  the  whites  from  being  at  all  destructive ; 
while,  on  every  side,  were  falling  the  bravest  of  our 
men.  Defeat  stared  the  white  man  in  the  face,  and  the 
chill  look  of  death  was  settling  in  every  countenance. 
The  bravest  quailed  and  tottered  beneath  the  thunder  of 
the  savages'  fire ;  and  the  war-whoop  rang  upon  the  still 
morning  air,  as  the  knell  of  bright,  anticipations  and 
glorious  hopes.  The  chances  of  victory  were  against 
the  white  men,  and  the  duskiness  of  the  morning  pre- 
served the  enemy  from  the  consequences  of  the  firing  of 
the  forces.  Memory  wandered  back  to  the  fire-side  of 
the  soldier,  and  imagination  pictured  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  resting  upon  the  charity  of  the  cold  world.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  Daviess  shouted  to  his  Kentucky 
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rangers  to  follow  him  to  the  charge,  as  the  only  measure 
of  success.  His  command  was  obeyed  ;  they  rushed 
down  the  declivity  upon  the  foe,  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
campment, and  received  manfully  the  fire  of  the  Indians. 
Daviess  fell  ;  yet,  with  his  last  breath,  he  cheered  his 
men  to  victory.  One  impulse,  and  the  conquest  is  ours. 
The  determined  spirit  of  the  rangers  struck  terror  to  the 
savages  ;  the  prediction  of  their  prophet  was  proved 
false,  and  their  line  gave  way.  Numbers  of  the  red 
men  lay  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  retreating  whoop  of 
the  fugitives  started  the  remaining  wing,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  field  was  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the 
white  men. 

What  a  scene  did  the  ground  exhibit  upon  the  return 
of  daylight.  Forty  of  the  bravest  and  stoutest  of  that 
camp  lay  weltering  in  their  gore  ;  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  sounded  awfully  in  the  ears  of  the  survivors. 
A  deep  grave  was  dug  between  two  or  three  large  oaks, 
and  the  fallen  soldiers  slept  there  together.  No  long 
funeral  train  accompanied  the  corses  of  the  worthy  dead 
to  their  last  dwelling  place  on  earth.  No  affectionate 
wife  bent  over  the  couch  of  the  fallen  warrior,  and 
wiped  off  the  clammy  sweat  of  death  that  gathered  upon 
his  manly,  but  stricken  brow  ;  but  brave  and  stern  hearts 
were  bowed  low  upon  that  battle  ground,  and  many  an 
unspoken  prayer  ascended  to  the  throne  of  Omnipotence, 
that  the  worthy  dead  might  be  happy  in  a  future  world. 

The  troops  left  the  encampment  the  second  morning 
after  the  engagement,  and  the  ground  was  not  visited  by 
white  men  for  several  weeks.  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  Indians  had  returned,  some  few  days  after  the 
battle,  and  disinterred  the  remains  of  the  dead  bodies, 
stripped  them  of  their  clothing,  and  left  their  naked  bo- 
dies exposed  upon  the  ground.  Up  to  1821,  their  bones 
were  bleaching  upon  the  theatre  of  their  glorious  death, 
unhonored  and  unsepulchred.  On  the  4th  of  July,  of 
that  year,  a  numerous  assemblage  of  persons,  among 
whom  were  many  survivors  of  the  battle,  and  relatives 
of  the  fallen,  met  upon  the  battle  ground  ;  and  having 
collected  the  scattered  and  bleached  bones,  placed  them 
together  in  one  large  coffin,  bearing  upon  the  lid  the  in- 
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scription,  in  gilt  letters.  "  Rest,  warriors,  rest !"  and  re- 
interred  them,  with  the  honors  of  war,  upon  the  side  of 
the  hill,  on  the  right  of  the  engagement  ground.  No 
marble  obelisk  rears  its  gorgeous  form  above  that  grave; 
no  sculptured  monument  gives  the  story  of  their  glori- 
ous death  to  the  visitor ;  but  a  far  more  holy  feeling 
than  the  sight  of  such  honor  would  conjure  up,  bums 
within  the  bosom  of  the  American,  as  he  gazes  upon  the 
rude  mound  of  earth  that  is  thrown  up  above  their  bones. 

"  Lowly  may  be  the  turf  that  coveis 
The  sacred  grave  of  their  last  repose, 
But  oh  !  there  is  a  glory  around  it  hovers, 
Broad  as  the  daybreak,  and  bright  as  its  close." 

A  rude  pannel  fence  is  around  the  grave  ;  and  the 
wind  whistles  wild  through  the  large  oak  that  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  enclosure.  The  memory  of  those  who 
fell  in  that  struggle  will  be  cherished  until  America  for- 
gets to  honor  her  brave  forefathers  ;  till  she  loses  the 
recollection  of  the  deeds  which  have  made  her  what 
she  is. 

My  companions  and  myself  had  stopped  longer  on  the 
ground  than  we  intended.  As  the  old  gentleman  gave 
a  last  look  at  this  interesting  spot,  he  said,  "  Here  is  the 
death  ground  of  Daviess,  the  brave  and  excellent  Joe 
Daviess,  of  Kentucky  ;  of  Owings,  and  of  many  others^ 
as  worthy  fellows  as  ever  fired  a  gun.  God  grant  that 
they  are  now  happy  in  heaven  ;"  and  he  repeated,  with 
a  melancholy  cadence,  the  inscription  upon  the  coffin. 
"  Rest,  warriors,  rest !"  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  me- 
morable battle  ground  of  Tippecanoe. 


UNPARALLELED  BRAVERY  OF  A  WOMAN. 

One  of  the  most  daring*  acts  of  villainy  that  has  been 
recorded  for  some  time  past,  was  committed  in  Tennes- 
see, by  a  negro  fellow  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Mathews, 
living  five  or  six  miles  south  of  Columbia.  The  out- 
rage was  so  great,,  the  circumstances  so  revolting,  and 
22* 
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the  presence  of  mind,  bravery,  self-possession,  activity, 
strength,  and  skill,  of  the  lady,  on  whom  the  murder 
was  attempted  to  be  perpetrated,  so  uncommon,  and  so 
almost  unnatural  in  woman,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
giving  all  the  circumstances,  as  related  to  us. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  absent  from  home,  and  his  wife, 
three  small  children,  and  the  negro,  composed  the  family 
the  night  this  demon  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  his 
mistress.     Mr.  M.  was  said  to  have  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  there  is  scarce  a  doubt  but  his  negro,  in 
partnership  with  some  other,  either  white  or  black,  had 
made  a  plot  to  take  the  life  of  Mrs.  M.  to  get  possession 
of  the  money.     Mrs.  Mathews,  unconscious  of  danger, 
was  attending  to  her  usual  business,  when,  early  in  the 
night,  a  whistle  was  two  or  three  times  heard  at  the 
window,  the  negro  being  in  the  house  with  his  mistress, 
having  just  finished  making  a  large  fire.     When  the 
whistle  was  heard,  the  negro,  pretending  to  be  as  much 
alarmed  as  his  mistress,  remarked,  that  he  would  go 
out  and  get  the  axe  to  defend  themselves  with,  if  dan-' 
ger  should  approach  them.     He  did  so,  and  placed  it 
against  the  side  of  the  house.     In  a  short  time,  while 
Mrs.  Mathews  was  stooping  to  pick  up  something  she 
had  dropped,  the  negro  caught  her  by  the  neck  with  one 
hand,  and  reached  the  other  for  the  axe,  swearing  he 
intended  to  kill  her.     She  rose  from  her  stooping  pos- 
ture, broke  his  grasp,  and  threw  him  so  far  from  her  by 
her  quick  motion  and  strength,  as  to  be  able  to  get  the 
axe  first,  which  she  did,  and  fearing  he  might  take  it 
from  her,  pitched  it  out  as  far  as  she"  could  in  the  dark, 
where  she  thought  he  could  hardly  again  find  it.     The 
negro,   thinking  he  could  accomplish  his  demoniacal 
purpose  without  it,  again  rushed  at  Mrs.  M.,  with  the  in- 
tention of  throwing  her  into  the  fire.     He  threw  her  upon 
the  hearth,  but  she  rose,  as  she  says,  with  renewed 
strength,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  threw  him  upon 
the  floor.     A  scuffle  for  some  minutes  ensued,  when  the 
negro  rather  getting  the  advantage,  got  her  out  of  the 
house,  and  by  her  hair,  dragged  her  some  distance,  in 
the  direction  of  a  pond,  where  he  said  he  intended  to 
drown  her.    Having  a  gate  or  bars  to  pass  through,  she 
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there  once  more  regained  her  feet,  and  determined  to 
make  another  struggle  for  her  life.  He  here  thought 
of,  and  drew  a  large  dirk-knife  from  his  pocket,  with 
which  he  hoped  to  despatch  her.  She  saw  it,  and  im- 
mediately, fearlessly,  and  vigorously  grasped  it.  Each 
endeavored  to  wrest  it  from  the  other,  in  which  neither 
succeeded.  She  finally,  however,  turned  his  weapon 
upon  himself,  and  although  yet  firmly  grasped  by  each, 
she  succeeded  in  cutting  his  throat.  Thus  it  ended. 
He  supposed  his  life  near  enough  ended,  and  left  her. 
She  immediately  gathered  up  the  children,  and  set  out 
for  the  nearest  neighbor's,  where  she  gave  the  alarm, 
and  a  search  for  him  was  commenced.  We  learn  that 
he  has  since  been  found,  and  that  the  wound  in  the 
throat  is  not  quite  severe  enough  to  cause  his  death. 
The  struggle  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  we 
have  given  the  particulars,  as  near  as  we  can  recollect 
them.  Mrs.  Mathews  certainly  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
praise  for  her  conduct.  Where  is  the  woman  in  a  thou- 
sand, that  would  not,  from  the  great  alarm,  have  sur- 
rendered her  life  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the  de- 
mon ?  He  told  her,  during  the  fight,  that  he  had  made 
a  large  fire  for  the  purpose  of  burning  her  and  her  chil- 
dren in  it  that  night,  and  at  one  time  came  very  near 
putting  her  in  it. 


UNCOMMON  SELF-POSSESSION. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Naugatuck,  a  rapid  stream  which 
rises  in  and  flows  through  a  very  mountainous  part  of 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  a  few  years  since,  lived  a  re- 
spectable family,  by  the  name  of  B .     The  father, 

though  not  a  wealthy,  was  a  respectable  man.  He  had 
fought  the  battles  of  his  country  in  the  revolution,  and 
from  his  familiarity  with  scenes  of  danger  and  peril,  he 
had  learned  that  it  is  always  more  prudent  to  preserve 
and  affect  an  air  of  confidence  in  danger,  than  to  betray 
signs  of  fear  ;  and  especially  so,  sincehis  conduct  might 
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have  a  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  those  about 
him.  He  had  occasion  to  send  a  little  son  across  the 
river  to  the  house  of  a  relation,  on  an  errand,  and  as 
there  was  then  no  bridge,  the  river  must  be  forded. 

The  lad  was  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  fording- 
place,  and  when  the  water  was  low,  which  was  at  this 
time  the  case,  could  cross  without  danger.  But  he  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  his  place  of  destination  and  done  his 
errand,  when  suddenly,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
mountainous  countries,  the  heavens  became  black  with 
clouds,  the  winds  blew  with  great  violence,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  ;  it  was  near  night,  and  became  exceed- 
ingly dark.  By  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  relinquish  the  design  of  returning  in  the  even- 
ing, and. to  wait  until  morning.  The  father  suspected 
the  cause  of  his  delay,  and  was  not  over-anxious  on  ac- 
count of  any  accident  that  might  happen  to  him  during 
the  night.  But  he  knew  that  he  had  taught  his  son  to 
render  the  most  obsequious  obedience  to  his  father's 
commands  ;  that  he  possessed  a  daring  and  fearless 
spirit,  and  would  never  be  restrained  by  force  ;  he 
would,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  sufficiently  light  in  the 
morning,  attempt  to  ford  the  river  on  his  return.  He 
knew  also,  that  the  immense  quantity  of  water  that  ap- 
peared to  be  falling,  would,  by  morning,  cause  the  river 
to  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  make  it  dangerous 
even  for  a  man,  in  the  full  possession  of  strength  and 
fortitude,  to  attempt  to  cross  it.  He,  therefore,  passed  a 
sleepless  night  ;  anticipating,  with  all  a  father's  feelings, 
what  might  befall  his  child  in  the  morning. 

The  day  dawned  ;  the  storm  had  ceased,  the  wind 
was  still,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  but  the  roar  of 
the  river.  The  rise  of  the  river  exceeded  even  the 
father's  expectations,  and  no  sooner  was  it  sufficiently 
light  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  objects  across  it,  than 
he  placed  himself  on  the  bank,  to  watch  for  the  approach 
of  his  son.  The  son  arrived  on  the  opposite  shore  at 
the  same  moment,  and  was  beginning  to  enter  the 
stream.  All  the  father's  feelings  were  roused  into  ac- 
tion, for  he  knew  that  his  son  was  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger.    He  had  proceeded  too  far  to  return  : 
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in  fact,  to  go  forward  or  return  was  to  incur  the  same 
peril.  His  horse  had  arrived  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
channel,  and  was  struggling  against  the  current,  down 
which  he  was  rapidly  hurried,  and  apparently  making 
but  little  progress  toward  the  shore.  The  boy  became 
alarmed,  and  raising  his  eyes  towards  the  landing-place, 
he  discovered  his  father.  He  exclaimed,  almost  frantic 
with  fear,  "OH  shall  drown,  I  shall  drown!"  "No  !" 
exclaimed  his  father,  in  a  stern  and  resolute  tone,  and 
dismissing,  for  a  moment,  his  feelings  of  tenderness, 
"  if  you  do,  I'll  whip  you  to  death  ;  cling  to  your  horse." 
The  son,  who  feared  a  father  more  than  the  raging  ele- 
ments, obeyed  his  command,  and  the  noble  animal  on 
which  he  was  mounted,  struggling  for  some  time,  car- 
ried him  safe  to  shore.  "  My  son,"  said  the  glad  father, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  remember  hereafter,  that  in  danger 
you  must  possess  fortitude,  and  determining  to  survive, 
cling  to  the  last  hope.  Had  I  addressed  you  with  the 
tenderness  and  fear  which  I  felt,  your  fate  was  inevi- 
table ;  you  would  have  been  carried  away  in  the  cur- 
rent, and  I  should  have  seen  you  no  more."  What  an 
example  is  here  !  The  heroism,  bravery,  philosophy, 
and  presence  of  mind,  of  this  man,  even  eclipses  the 
conduct  of  Cesar,  when  he  said  to  his  boatman,  Quid 

TIMES  ?    CAESAREM    VEHIS. 
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The  following  singular  story  emanates  from  one  of 
the  Imperial  Chamberlains,  who  alledges  that  he  heard 
it  related  by  Napoleon  himself,  one  evening,  at  Malmai- 
son.  The  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wurtemberg,  the  emperor  addressed  to  his 
chamberlain  the  following  question  : 

"  How  old  is  the  present  king  of  Wurtemberg?" 
"He  is   no  longer  a  young  man,  sire.      Frederick 
William  is  seventy.     He  was  born  in  1734.     In  17S0, 
he  married  Princess  Caroline,  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbu- 
tel ;  and  he  became  a  widower  in  September,  1778." 
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"  Yes,  he  became  a  widower,"  remarked  the  emperor. 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  Napoleon  uttered  these 
words,  riveted  the  attention  of  every  one  present.  A 
pause  ensued,  and  the  emperor  broke  silence  by  narra- 
ting the  following  story  : — 

On  the  4th  of  October;  1788,  about  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  man  called  on  M.  Dietrich,  the  preteur*  of 
Strasburg.  The  servant,  when  he  entered  to  announce 
the  visitor  to  his  master,  looked  pale  and  terrified. 
"  What  is  the  matter,   Franz,"   inquired   the   preteur. 

M  Sir ,"  said  the  servant,  trembling..    "  Why  do  you 

not  answer  ?"  "  Sir,"  replied  Franz,  "  it  is  the  execu- 
tioner." "  What  can  he  want?  No  matter,  show  him 
in,  and  go  away." 

The  executioner  of  Strasburg  was  a  man  infinitely 
superior  to  those  who  in  other  countries  exercise  his 
fearful  calling.  He  was  pious,  and  well  informed.  He 
had  studied  surgery,  and  was  skillful  in  curing  fractures 
and  setting  broken  limbs.  His  gratuitous  services  in 
this  way  had  conferred  on  him  a  sort  of  popularity 
among  the  poorer  classes.  They  pitied  rather  than  de- 
spised him  ;  yet  his  presence  seldom  failed  to  excite  an 
invincible  feeling  of  terror. 

When  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  preteur,  an 
expression  of  gravity,  even  greater  than  usual,  was  ob- 
servable on  his  countenance. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ?"  inquired  M.  Diet- 
rich. 

"  I  come,"  replied  the  executioner,  "  to  discharge  a 
duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  imperative  mandate  of  my 
conscience.  I  entreat,  sir,  that  you  will  receive  a  dis- 
closure which  I  wish  to  make  to  you,  and  that  you  will 
write  it  down  as  I  deliver  it.  It  is  an  affair  of  great 
importance,  and  I  must  state  it  in  detail ;  for  on  a  due 
consideration  of  all  the  facts,  I  look  for  my  justification." 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  these  preliminary 
remarks  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  preteur.  He  im- 
mediately seated  himself  at  his  writing  table,  and  the 

*  The  functions  of  a  preteur  are  equivalent  to  those  of  a  mayor, 
but  he  is  invested  with  more  extensive  authority. 
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executioner  thus  commenced  his  extraordinary  disclo- 
sure : 

About  a  week  ago,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  last  month,  I  was  at  home  in  my  retired  dwell- 
ing, in  the  suburbs  of  Kiel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  It  was  past  midnight.  I  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  my  door. 
My  old  house-keeper  being  awakened  by  the  noise, 
hurried  down  stairs  to  open  the  door.  She  was  not 
alarmed,  for  I  am  often  called  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
by  poor  persons,  who  come  to  solicit  those  acts  of  ser- 
vice which  I  am  too  happy  in  being  able  to  render  to 
my  suffering  fellow  creatures.  I  had  also  risen,  and 
was  proceeding  down  stairs,  when  I  discovered  that  the 
poor  old  woman  was  disputing  with  two  men,  whose 
faces  were  masked,  and  who  were  holding  a  pistol  to 
her  throat. 

"  Murder  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  spare  my  master." 
"  No  harm  will  betide  him,"  said  one  of  the  two  men. 
"  On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  largely  rewarded.  But  he 
must  go  with  us  immediately.  His  life  depends  on  his 
compliance." 

Seeing  me  descending  the  staircase,  the  men  rushed 
upon  me,  and  leveled  the  pistol  at  my  breast.  In  the 
first  moment  of  my  alarm,  I  imagined  that  they  had 
come  to  take  revenge  on  me  for  an  execution  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  king,  and  a  natural  impulse  prompt- 
ed me  to  implore  that  they  would  spare  my  life.  "  Your 
life  is  not  in  danger,"  said  they,  "  if  you  obey  us  punc- 
tually. But  if  you  manifest  the  least  hesitation,  rest 
assured  that  your  death  is  certain.  Provide  yourself 
with  your  best  axe,  and  we  must  tie  a  bandage  over 
your  eyes  ;  be  silent,  and  follow  us."  All  this  time  the 
pistol  was  leveled  at  me.  Resistance  was  vain,  and  I 
accordingly  submitted  to  their  commands.  My  eyes 
were  bandaged,  and  I  was  helped  into  a  carriage,  in 
which  the  two  strangers  immediately  seated  themselves, 
and  the  horses  set  off  at  a  gallop.  I  left  my  old  house- 
keeper almost  petrified  with  terror  and  amazement ;  and 
as  I  drove  off  I  heard  one  of  the  men  tell  her  that  if 
she  did  not  carefully  conceal  her  knowledge  of  their 
secret  visit,  my  doom  was  sealed. 
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I  rode  on  in  a  painful  state  of  perplexity.  I  com- 
mended myself  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  whom  I  mentally 
addressed  a  prayer.  After  having  invoked  the  holy 
name  of  the  mother  of  Christ,  I  felt  my  mind  somewhat 
more  at  ease,  and  I  tried  to  discover  in  what  direction 
we  were  traveling.  On  this  point  I  could  arrive  at  no 
satisfactory  conjecture  ;  but  according  to  the  best  calcu- 
lation that  I  could  make,  the  journey  must  have  occu- 
pied between  eighteen  and  twenty  hours.  On  reaching 
the  place  of  our  destination,  I  was  carefully  assisted  out 
of  the  carriage.  The  two  strangers  ranged  themselves 
on  either  side  of  me,  and  each  took  hold  of  one  of  my 
arms.  Having  walked  in  this  way  for  the  space  of  a 
iew  minutes,  we  ascended  a  staircase,  which  appeared  to 
be  very  spacious,  judging  from  the  resounding  noise  of 
our  footsteps.  I  was  then  led  into  a  large  apartment, 
where  the  bandage  was  removed  from  my  eyes. 

A  sumptuous  ^repast  was  served,  consisting  of  the 
most  exquisite  dishes  ;  but  I  could  not  help  remarking, 
that  the  allowance  of  wine  was  very  sparing.  At  night- 
fall I  was  directed  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  per- 
form my  duty  as  executioner,  by  decapitating  a  person 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death.  Though  long  in- 
ured to  the  painful  duty  which  the  law  imposes  on  me, 
and  though  I  had  never  for  a  moment  misapprehended 
the  motive  of  my  strange  journey,  yet,  when  that  motive 
was  thus  formally  announced,  a  thrill  of  horror  un- 
nerved me.  But  I  recovered  my  presence  of  mind,  and 
I  was  expostulating  with  all  the  energy  I  could  com- 
mand, when  a  person,  whose  voice  I  had  not  hitherto 
heard,  said,  in  a  tone  of  calm  decision,  "  do  as  you  are 
required,  and  without  hesitation  ;  otherwise  you  merely 
seal  your  own  doom,  without  being  able  to  avert  that  of 
the  culprit." 

I  found  that  further  protestation  would  be  vain,  and, 
yielding  to  compulsion,  I  consented.  I  repent  my  weak- 
ness, and  I  bitterly  reproach  myself  for  it;  but  it  was 
certainly  a  case  in  which  the  law  of  necessity  was  impla- 
cable. The  axe  was  placed  in  my  hands,  a  black  veil 
was  thrown  over  my  head,  and  two  men,  grasping  my 
arms,  conducted  me  through  a  suit  of  several  apartments. 
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At  length  we  entered  a  room  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
there  my  conductors  halted.  The  black  veil  was  re- 
moved from  my  face,  and  I  beheld  in  the  center  of  the 
room  a  scaffold,  raised  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor.  A  black  velvet  drapery  covered  the 
wood  work,  and  that  part  of  the  floor  immediately  around 
it,  was  strewed  with  a  thick  layer  of  red-colored  saw- 
dust. I  was  in  a  painful  state  of  anxiety,  and  bewildered 
in  a  maze  of  conjecture  respecting  the  victim  on  whom  I 
was  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  My  conjectures  were  soon 
at  an  end.  In  a  few  moments,  a  female  was  led,  or  rather 
carried  into  the  room.  She  was  of  tall  stature,  and  her 
complexion  was  brilliantly  fair.  Her  light  hair,  of  which 
she  appeared  to  have  a  great  profusion,  was  confined  un- 
der a  cap  of  black  crape.  Her  dress,  which  was  of  black 
velvet,  was  confined  with  a  purple  silk  cord  ;  her  hands 
were  also  bound  with  silken  cords,  of  the  same  color. 
Her  face  was  concealed  by  a  mask,  so  that  no  part  of  her 
person  was  visible  except  her  neck  and  shoulders,  which 
were  dazzlingly  white.  She  made  no  complaint  and  of- 
fered no  resistance.  As  she  approached,  I  perceived 
with  increased  horror, that  her  mouth  was  gagged.  Eight 
or  ten  men,  all  of  whom  were  masked,  raised  her  on  the 
scaffold  ;  she  inclined  her  head,  and  laid  it  on  the  block. 
*  *  *  *  I  need  say  no  more  !  I  trust  that  heaven 
will  forgive  me.  I  doubt  not  that  the  victim  was  a  per- 
son of  illustrious  rank,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  all  the  courts  of  Europe  have  gone  into  mourn- 
ing. 

Having  performed  my  horrible  task,  I  was  conducted 
back  to  the  apartment  in  which  I  had  partaken  of  the  re- 
past on  my  arrival.  There  I  found  the  table  replenished, 
and  new  bottles  of  wine  placed  on  it.  I  sat  down  a 
few  moments  to  compose  myself,  uncertain  what  was  to 
be  my  fate,  but  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  I  again  stepped  into  the 
carriage,  followed  by  my  two  masked  companions.  We 
journeyed  all  the  night,  and  part  of  the  following  day. 
Nearly  twenty  hours  elapsed  before  I  reached  my  home, 
at  the  door  of  which  I  was  set  down,  and  a  purse,  contain- 
in  «•  two  hundred  louis,  was  presented  to  me.  Here  is 
23 
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the  money ;  M.  Dietrich,  I  place  it  in  your  hands,  and  beg 
you  will  make  whatever  use  of  it  you  think  fit.  I  was 
expressly  recommended  to  observe  the  most  inviolable 
silence  respecting  this  extraordinary  event.  '•  On  your 
discretion,"  said  the  two  masked  men,  "  your  safety  de- 
pends. Any  attempt  to  discover  the  secret  of  this  affair, 
will  be  utterly  vain,  and  if  you  reveal  to  any  one  what 
has  transpired,  the  disclosure  will  be  at  once  fatal  to 
yourself  and  to  those  who  receive  it." 

The  preteur  of  Strasburg  listened  with  deep  interest 
and  attention  to  the  tragical  and  mysterious  history  re- 
lated by  the  executioner.  He  declined  to  take  charge  of 
the  two  hundred  louis  which  the  executioner  wished  to 
lodge  in  his  hands.  «  If  you  will  not  receive  the  mo- 
ney," said  the  executioner,  "  I  will  dispose  of  it  in  pay- 
ing for  masses,  and  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor." 
His  deposition  was  read  over  to  him  by  the  preteur,  and, 
after  signing  it,  he  took  his  leave. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  preteur  put  the  document 
under  cover,  carefully  sealed  it,  and  sent  it  by  a  confi- 
dential courier  to  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  French  cabinet. 

Two  weeks  elapsed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  them,  M. 
Dietrich  received  a  packet,  transmitted  to  him  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Strasburg.  It  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  minis- 
ter, M.  de  Breteuil,  which  was  nearly  in  the  following 
terms : 

"I  have  laid  before  the  king  the  written  copy  of  the  de- 
position which  you  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  have  received 
his  majesty's  commands  respecting  it.  It  is  the  king's 
desire  that  the  individual  who  made  the  disclosure  shall 
keep  the  sum  of  money  presented  to  him,  and  his  majes- 
ty adds  to  it  a  sum  of  equal  amount,  on  condition  that 
inviolable  secrecy  be  observed  respecting  all  that  has 
passed." 

"  Now,"  pursued  Napoleon,  "  I  will  give  you  the  key  to 
this  adventure,  which  is  of  a  nature  not  so  rare  as  may 
be  supposed,  in  the  history  of  courts. 

"The Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  first  wife,  who  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  woman,  was  accused  of  regard- 
ing with  too  favorable  an  eye,  a  young  page  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  duke.  This  page,  emboldened  by  the  kind- 
ness which  the  princess  extended  to  him,  took  the  liberty 
of  quitting  the  ducal  states,  without  the  permission  of 
his  illustrious  master.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier,  he 
alighted  at  an  inn,  where  he  ordered  supper.  On  sitting 
down  to  table,  he  saw  inscribed  on  one  of  the  Dresden 
china  plates,  the  words,  Return,  or  tremble  !  He  did 
return.  At  the  first  meal  to  which  he  sat  down  in  the 
palace,  a  beautiful  glass  of  rock  crystal  was  presented  to 
him,  and  on  it  were  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
words,  Depart,  or  tremble  !  He  would  have  been  wise 
had  he  obeyed  this  second  mandate  as  readily  as  he  did 
the  first ;  but  love  is  venturous,  and  the  page  remained. 

"  The  page  lodged  in  the  palace  ;  his  chamber  was  at 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  building ;  the  door  opened  into 
a  long  corridor,  or  passage,  beneath  which  there  was  a 
similar  corridor,  or  passage,  at  every  story,  down  to  the 
ground  of  the  palace.  It  was  known  that  the  page 
every  night  passed  along  this  corridor  to  a  private  stair- 
case,'which  led  to  the  apartments  of  the  princess.  A  most 
singular  plan  was  devised  for  his  destruction.  In  each 
of  these  corridors,  descending  from  story  to  story,  a  few 
boards  were  removed  from  the  flooring,  which  boards 
were  afterwards  neatly  fitted  into  their  places,  but  left 
unfastened,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  trap-doors.  The 
unfortunate  page,  having  no  idea  of  the  gulf  that  was 
ready  to  open  beneath  his  feet,  was  at  the  usual  hour  hur- 
rying to  his  apartments.  He  had  not  advanced  more 
than  a  few  yards,  when  the  flooring  gave  way  under  his 
feet.  He  struggled  to  save  himself,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was 
dashed  from  a  fearful  height  to  the  flooring  of  the  last 
corridor,  immediately  above  the  princess'  chamber.  The 
ceiling  of  this  apartment  had,  of  course,  been  left  un- 
touched ;  but  the  removal  of  the  flooring  above  it  ren- 
dered it  sufficiently  fragile.  It  immediately  yielded  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  falling  body  ;  and  in  another 
moment,  the  lifeless  and  mutilated  remains  of  the  page 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  princess. 

"The  sudden  horror  rendered  her  for  some  time  insen- 
sible :  her  attendants,  alarmed  by  the  dreadful  crash, 
rushed  in,  and  the  apartment  was  soon  filled  by  persons 
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from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  palace.  Most,  of  them 
were  lost  in  conjectures  respecting  the  cause  of  the  trag- 
ical event :  but  there  were  a  few  to  whom  that  cause  was 
sufficiently  well  known.  These  latter  attributed  it  to 
the  decayed  state  of  the  building  ;  and  under  pretence  of 
preventing  any  recurrence  of  the  accident,  all  the  cor- 
ridors were  fastened  up,  until  the  flooring  was  completely 
repaired.  Thus  the  multitude  regarded  the  affair  merely 
as  a  melancholy  accident,  unattended  by  any  mysterious 
circumstances.  The  princess,  recovering  herself  suffi- 
ciently, understood  the  fate  that  awaited  her,  and  re- 
solved to  quit  the  domain  of  her  father-in-law.  She  com- 
municated her  intention  to  her  principal/erame  de  cham- 
bre,  whom  she  implored  to  assist  her  in  escaping  from 
enemies,  in  whose  hands  she  felt  assured  that  her  life 
was  not  secure.  The/ewarae  de  chambre  threw  herself 
at  her  mistress'  feet,  and  thanked  her  for  this  proof  of 
her  confidence.  She  assured  the  princess  that  she  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  aid  her.  Her  brother,  she  said, 
was  attached  to  the  police  department,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  agents,  it  would  be  easy  to  rescue  the  prin- 
cess from  her  persecutors.  It  was  agreed  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  princess  and  her  attendant  should  es- 
cape from  the  palace  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  which 
led  through  some  aricient  vaults,  to  a  retired  house  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  city.  There  a  carriage  was 
to  be  in  readiness  for  them. 

"  Assured  of  her  own  safety,  the  unfortunate  princess 
was  reflecting  with  bitter  regret  on  the  fate  of  her  lover, 
when  she  received  a  message  from  her  husband,  request- 
ing an  interview  with  her.  Instead  of  granting  this  inter- 
view, she  listened  only  to  the  dictates  of  her  passion  and 
her  pride.  She  wrote  to  the  sovereign  master  of  her  des- 
tiny a  note,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  l  You  have  shed  the  blood  of  a  blameless  victim.  You 
will  have  to  answer  for  his  death  in  the  presence  of  God, 
where,  probably,  you  will  likewise  have  to  answer  for 
mine.  If  you  were  capable  of  being  just,  I  would  bow 
to  you  as  my  judge  ;  but  I  feel  too  well  convinced  that 
you  desire  to  be,  not  my  judge,  but  my  executioner.  I  will 
not  see  you  ;    and  may  heaven's  vengeance  await  you  !' 
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"  Such  a  letter  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  already 
irritated  feelings  of  a  betrayed  husband.  Night  arrived. 
The  princess  had  collected  in  a  large  casket,  her  dia- 
monds, her  gold,  and  her  letters.  She  retired  to  rest  at 
her  usual  hour  ;  but  no  sooner  had  her  attendants  with- 
drawn, than  she  arose  and  dressed  herself,  assisted  by  her 
confidential  femme  de  chambre.  She  wrapped  herself 
in  a  large  silk  cloak,  such  as  was  usually  worn  by  females 
of  the  middle  rank,  in  that  part  of  Germany.  She  hoped, 
by  help  of  this  disguise,  to  elude  observation.  Quitting 
the  ducal  apartments,  the  princess  and  her  attendant  de- 
scended a  narrow  staircase,  and  then  passed  along  a  cor- 
ridor, which  was  parallel  with  the  kitchens,  which  re- 
ceived its  light  from  them.  Some  of  the  servants  were 
up  and  engaged  in  their  work,  but  the  princess  courage- 
ously pursued  her  course. 

"  There  still  remained  a  long  range  of  passages  to  be 
passed,  when,  on  opening  a  door,  the  keys  which  the 
femme  de  chambre  carried  fell  from  her  hand.  The 
noise  alarmed  the  fugitives  :  fortunately,  it  was  heard 
only  by  themselves  ;  they  collected  their  keys  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  They  now  entered  a  spacious  vault,  in  which  they 
had  advanced  some  distance,  when  they  were  stopped  at 
a  closed  door.  This  was  the  last  door  they  had  to  pass 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  What  was  their  distress 
on  finding  that  none  of  their  keys  would  fit  the  lock  ! 

"  They  naturally  concluded  that  this  key  must  have 
fallen  along  with  the  rest,  and  that  they  had  omitted  to 
pick  it  up.  It  was  agreed  that  the  femme  de  chambre 
should  go  back  to  seek  it,  and  that  the  princess  should 
wait  until  she  returned.  She  waited  alone,  and  in  pro- 
found darkness.  A  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and 
the  princess  listened  anxiously  for  the  approaching  foot- 
steps of  her  companion  ;  but  she  listened  in  vain.  Un- 
able longer  to  endure  the  painful  suspense,  the  princess 
resolved  to  go  in  search  of  her  attendant.  But  how  or 
where  was  she  to  find  the  door  of  the  vault  ']■  Excess  of 
fear  frequently  inspires  courage.  To  find  the  outlet  of 
the  vault,  she  thought  she  could  adopt  no  better  plan  than 
to  walk  straight  forward  until  her  hands  came  in  contact 
23* 
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with  the  wall.  Having  reached  the  wall,  she  kept  her 
hand  upon  it,  and  groped  her  way  along  until  she  reached 
an  opening,  which  assured  her  that  she  had  gained  the 
door.  She  entered  a  narrow  passage  communicating 
with  the  vault,  and  was  creeping  along  cautiously,  in 
order  to  avoid  stumbling  against  some  fragments  of  stone 
which  lay  scattered  here  and  there  ;  suddenly  she  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  above  her  head,  and  a 
gleam  of  light  penetrating  through  a  narrow  grating, 
rendered  her  in  an  instant  motionless  as  a  statue.  The 
sound  of  voices  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
princess  was  roughly  seized  by  two  hands,  and  drag- 
ged from  the  spot  in  which,  she  had  been  standing,  trans- 
fixed with  terror.  The  violence  of  her  assailants  roused 
her  from  her  insensibility  ;  she  shrieked,  struggled,  and 
called  loudly  for  help.  Her  cries  were  unheeded  ;  she 
was  thrown  brutally  on  the  ground,  and  bound  hand 
and  foot.  Her  supplications  for  mercy  were  unheeded : 
she  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  or  rather  sack,  of  black 
satin ;  and,  to  complete  the  outrage,  a  gag  was  forced 
into  her  mouth.  From  that  moment,  God  alone  heard 
her  complaints." 

Here  the  emperor  ceased  to  speak,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence  the  empress  said,  with  profound  emotion, 
"  Gracious  heaven  !  was  this  the  fate  of  the  first  wife  of 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  1  And  was  she  the  victim 
who  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  of  Stras- 
burg  ?" 

"  So  report  affirmed,"  resumed  Napoleon.  "  But  the 
public  voice  is  always  so  ready  to  calumniate  the  great, 
that  we  ought  not  to  give  too  ready  credence  to  popular 
rumor.  The  mention  of  the  name  of  the  elector  of  Wur- 
temberg reminded  me  of  this  sad  story.  I  related  it,  be- 
cause I  knew  it  would  interest  you ;  but  for  its  truth  or 
falsehood,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  be  responsible.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  as  you  please." 
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THE  TIGER— OR,  LIFE  IN  A  JUNGLE. 

BY  AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

I  was  encamped  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  this 
spot,  settling  a  disputed  boundary  on  the  frontier,  in  a 
very  tigerish  country,  where  it  happened.  My  people 
had  been  out  every  day  on  the  trail  of  a  wandering 
tiger,  which  had  been  doing  a  deal  of  mischief;  but  they 
failed  to  mark  him  down,  and  on  the  last  day  I  could 
remain,  I  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt  to  destroy 
him,  by  watching  at  night.  The  spot  I  selected  was 
the  edge  of  a  tank,  where  he  used  to  drink.  There  was 
a  large  tamarind  tree  on  its  banks,  and  here  I  took  my 
post.  A  village  Shikaree  accompanied  me,  and  soon 
after  sunset,  we  took  up  our  position  on  a  branch,  about 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  I  should  first  mention 
that  we  had  fastened  an  unfortunate  bullock  under  the 
tree  for  bait.  Well,  we  remained  quietly  on  our  perch 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  without  any  stirring.  The  moon 
had  arisen,  and  so  clear  was  the  light,  that  you  could 
see  the  jackals  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  sneaking 
along  towards  the  village.  It  might  be  about  eight 
o'clock,  when  a  party  of  Brinjarries  passing  by,  stopped 
to  water  their  bullocks  at  the  tank.  They  loitered  for 
some  time,  and  becoming  impatient,  I  got  off  the  tree 
with  a  single  rifle  in  my  hand,  and  walked  towards 
them,  saying  that  I  was  watching  a  tiger  ;  upon  which 
they  started  off  immediately.  I  was  sauntering  back  to 
my  post,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  when  Shikaree  gave 
a  low  whistle,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  growl  rose 
from  some  bushes  between  me  and  the  tree.  To  make 
my  situation  quite  decided,  I  saw  his  black  arm  pointing 
nearly  straight  under  him,  on  my  side  of  his  post.  It 
was  very  evident  that  I  could  not  regain  the  tree, 
although  I  was  within  twenty  paces  of  it.  There  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  drop  behind  a  bush,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

It  would  have  been  certain  death  to  run.  A  tiger  is 
far  more  alert  by  night  than  by  day,  and  if  I  had  moved 
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then,  he  would  have  had  me  to  a  certainty ;  besides,  I 
trusted  to  his  killing  the  bullock  and  returning  to  the 
jungle  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  supper  ;  and  so 
he  would,  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool.  It  was  terrible  to 
hear  the  moans  of  the  wretched  bullock,  when  the  tiger 
approached.  He  would  run  up  to  the  end  of  his  rope, 
making  desperate  exertions  to  break  it,  and  then  lie 
down,  shaking  in  every  limb,  and  bellowing  in  a  most 
piteous  manner.  The  tiger  saw  him  plain  enough,  but 
suspecting  something  wrong,  he  walked  growling  round 
the  tree,  as  if  he  did  not  observe  him.  At  last,  he  made 
a  fatal  spring,  with  a  horrid  shriek  rather  than  a  roar. 
T  could  hear  the  tortured  bullock  struggling  under  him, 
uttering  faint  cries,  which  became  more  and  more  feeble 
every  instant,  and  the  heavy  breathing,  half  growl,  half 
snort  of  the  monster,  as  he  hung  to  his  neck  sucking 
his  life's  blood.  I  know  not  what  pressed  me  at  -the 
moment,  but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  shot. 
I  crept  softly  within  ten  yards  of  him,  and  kneeling  be- 
hind a  clump  of  dates,  took  deliberate  aim  at  his  head, 
while  he  lay  with  his  nose  buried  in  the  bullock's  throat. 
He  started  with  an  angry  roar  from  the  carcass,  when 
the  ball  hit  him.  He  stood  listening  for  a  moment,  then 
dropped  in  front  of  me,  uttering  a  sullen  growl.  There 
was  nothing  but  a  date  bush  between  us ;  I  had  no 
weapon  but  my  discharged  rifle.  I  felt  for  my  pistols ; 
they  had  been  left  on  the  tree — then  I  thought  that  my 
hour  was  come,  and  all  the  sins  of  my  life  flashed,  with 
dreadful  distinctness,  across  my  mind.  I  muttered  a 
short  prayer,  and  tried  to  prepare  for  death,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  inevitable. 

My  peon,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  poor  fellow,  was  try- 
ing in  vain  to  fire  my  double  rifle  ;  but  all  my  locks  have 
bolts  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  he  could  not 
cock  it.  He  was  a  good  Shikaree,  and  knew  that  was 
my  only  chance ;  so  when  he  could  do  no  good,  he  did 
nothing.  If  Mohakeen  or  Fukeera  had  been  there,  they 
would  soon  have  relieved  me,  but  I  had  sent  them  both  in 
another  direction  that  day.  Well,  some  minutes  passed 
thus.  The  tiger  made  no  attempt  to  come  at  me  ;  a  ray 
of  hope  cheered  me — he  might  be  dying.     I  peeped 
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through  the  branches,  but  my  heart  sunk  within  me, 
when  his  bright  green  eyes  met  mine,  and  his  hot  breath 
absolutely  blew  upon  my  face.  I  slipped  back  upon  my 
knees  in  despair,  and  a  growl  warned  me  that  even  that 
slight  movement  was  noticed. 

It  was  not  his  nature  to  attack  me  at  once.  A  tiger 
is  a  suspicious,  cowardly  brute,  and  will  seldom  charge, 
unless  he  sees  his  prey  distinctly.  Now  I  was  quite 
concealed  by  the  date  leaves,  and  while  I  remained  per- 
fectly quiet,  I  had  still  a  chance.  Suspense  was  becom- 
ing intolerable.  My  rifle  lay  useless  by  my  side  :  to  at- 
tempt to  load  it  would  have  been  instant  death.  My 
knees  were  bruised  by  the  hard  gravel,  but  I  dared  not 
move  a  joint.  The  tormenting  musketoes  swarmed 
round  my  face  ;  but  I  feared  to  raise  my  hand  to  brush 
them  off.  Whenever  the  wind  ruffled  the  leaves  that 
sheltered  me,  a  hoarse  growl  grated  through  the  stillness 
of  the  night.  Hours,  that  seemed  years,  rolled  on.  I 
could  hear  the  village  going  clock  strike  each  hour  of 
that  dreadful  night,  which  I  thought  would  never  end. 
At  last  came  the  welcome  dawn,  and  oh  !  how  gladly 
did  I  hail  the  first  streaks  of  light  that  shot  up  from  the 
horizon,  for  then  the  tiger  rose  and  sulkily  walked  away 
to  some  distance.  I  felt  that  the  danger  was  over,  and 
rose  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  which  I  cannot  describe. 

I  sent  off  the  peon  for  the  elephant  immediately,  and 
before  eight  o'clock,  old  Golian  had  arrived.  We  start- 
ed immediately  in  pursuit,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
it  was  all  over  with  him.  The  tiger  rushed  to  meet  me 
as  soon  as  I  entered  the  cover,  and  one  ball  in  the  chest 
dropped  him  dead.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  see 
the  brute  fall,  after  the  cruel  way  in  which  he  had  bulli- 
ed me,  watching  me  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,  for  nine  hours. 
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The  wind  of  November  whistled  shrill  and  cold 
among  the  rocky  precipices  that  jutted  over  the  moun- 
tain road  from  Aylesbury,  towards  Northumberland,  as. 
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at  the  decline  of  day,  two  travelers,  on  horseback,  were 
crossing  with  weary  pace  the  long  range  of  ridges  to- 
wards the  great  elbow  of  the  Susquehanna  ;  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  clouds  lay  heavily  on  the  dark 
and  distant  mountain  tops,  and  the  shadows  of  ap- 
proaching night  gathered  rapidly,  they  paused  upon  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  last  eminence,  dismounted, 
and  appeared  to  be  taking  a  survey  of  the  country 
around  them — a  country  embodying  some  of  the  most 
grand  and  sublime  scenery  in  nature.  To  the  north 
and  east  and  south,  one  vast  extent  of  forest  lay  out- 
stretched, broken  and  diversified  by  hill  and  valley,  now 
dimly  seen,  but  not  less  interesting  in  its  aspect.  In 
one  direction  was  to  be  seen  seven  stapenduous  pyr- 
amidic  piles :  pushing  their  pine  crowned  summits 
through  the  black  clouds,  they  seemed  fit  habitations  for 
the  fierce  spirits  of  the  restless  elements,  and  one  could 
almost  fancy  the  angels  of  the  tempest  gathering  to 
their  awful  dwellings  in  those  un visited  realms,  a  uni- 
verse of  stormy  clouds  ;  while  in  the  west  a  peace- 
ful river  flowed  away  in  calm  and  unbroken  solitude, 
through  its  devious  course.  Such  was  the  scene  the 
travelers  were  left  surveying,  when  twilight  followed 
the  declining  sun,  and  the  dreary  night  came  swift  upon 
the  transient  glooming. 

A  long  three  miles  from  this,  on  a  dim  and  narrow 
road,  was  a  small  public  house,  called  in  those  days,  the 
"  Inn  of  the  Forest."  There  was  a  thin  settlement 
from  this  for  some  miles  on,  chiefly  men  of  the  rudest 
cast  in  life,  often  honest  and  kind  in  their  way,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  brooked  not  the  control  of  law,  and 
living  far  off  from  city  and  town,  enjoyed  their  game, 
and  were  themselves  the  only  umpires  of  each  others' 
rights  and  wrongs  :  such  as  these  made  up  the  company 
that  gathered  in  the  tavern  that  night,  and  as  the  winds 
blew  louder,  and  the  weather  grew  colder  without,  so 
did  their  noise  and  their  rioting,  and  the  turbulance  of 
their  spirits,  increase  within. 

Mingling  with  this  tumultuous  assembly  around  the 
bar  room  fire,  and  the  long  card  table  stretched  out  be- 
fore  it j  was  now  to  be   seen  the  two  strangers ;  they 
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were  wrapped  up  in  fur-hunting  cloaks,  and  while  one 
of  them  took  part  in  the  boisterous  laugh,  and  played 
his  game  at  the  card  table,  and  drank  freely,  the  other 
stretched  himself  to  sleep  in  a  corner.  The  more  socia- 
ble stranger  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  new 
companions  ;  and  as  he  himself  professed  to  be  a  tavern 
keeper,  he  gained  the  especial  favor  of  the  landlord,  a 
black  whiskered,  down  cast,  dark  looking  man,  upon 
whose  countenance  the  stamp  of  vice  was  fixed,  and 
who  was  the  loudest  and  most  clamorous  in  the  circle, 
and  drank,  and  played,  and  boasted,  and  cursed,  with  a 
kind  of  desperate  and  frenzied  infatuation. 

These  riotings  were  kept  up  throughout  the  midnight 
hours  ;  and  while  the  wearied  and  inebriated  guests, 
one  by  one,  dropped  asleep,  and  while,  without,  the 
storm  sung  in  melancholy  and  plaintive  sweetness 
through  the  seared  pine  trees,  that  single  stranger  kept 
the  little  circle  he  had  gathered  round  him  by  the  fire, 
in  fixed  and  wakeful  attention  to  harrowing  tales  of  hell- 
devised  murders,  and  fearful  retributions,  and  walking 
ghosts,  and  marvelous  facts,  brought  to  the  light  of  day 
by  supernatural  agencies ;  and  detailed  a  thousand  in- 
stances to  prove  that 

Murder,  though  it  hath  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ. 

In  vain  the  host  endeavored  to  turn,  at  every  period, 
the  subject.  In  vain  he  stirred  the  dying  embers,  and 
invited  the  guests  to  sleep.  In  vain  he  trembled  and 
turned  pale ;  the  traveler  seemed  invincible,  and  at 
every  change,  murder  and  its  bloody  consequences 
were  still  his  theme,  and  still  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
disquieted  features  of  the  host.  It  was  dark  and  pen- 
etrating; and  his  voice  grew  hoarse  as  he  bid  them 
hearken  to  the  screeching  wind.  It  seemed  to  him,  he 
said,  to  be  burdened  with  a  voice ;  in  the  words  of 
Macbeth, 

"  Still  it  cried,  sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house." 

The  company  started  and  listened;  some  thought 
they  heard  the  voice,  and  some  fancied  they  distinguish- 
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ed  those  very  words.  What  can  it  mean  ?  was  the  in- 
quiry that  went  round.  "Hark,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  heard  you  not  that  ?  listen  !"  "  Rolland^  Rolland,  a 
mother  and  six  innocent  children  murdered  by  your 
hand,  summon  you  to  the  grave  with  them  /"  A  heavy 
charge,  said  he,  as  he  turned  towards  the  host,  who, 
startled  at  the  awful  import  of  the  words,  rose  in  wild 
agitation,  and  clenching  his  fists,   halloed,  as   to    the 

voice "  If  I  slew  you,  it  was  at  another's  instigation, 

and  the  money  I  got  for  it  I  buried  in  the  rapids  of  the 
Susquehannah  !"  "  Yet  for  that  crime,"  said  the  other 
stranger,  who  had  till  now  laid  silent,  and  apparently 
asleep,  "  by  virtue  of  a  state's  warrant,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  we  arrest  you, 
Dubois  Rolland,  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  your  country !" 
And  as  he  said  it,  he  deliberately  rose,  drew  a  pair  of 
double  barreled  pistols  from  his  cloak,  and  calmly  laid 
them  on  the  table  before  him  ;  while  the  other,  throwing 
off  his  loose  garment,  stood  before  the  astonished  man, 
in  the  garb  of  an  officer  of  justice,  completely  armed 
with  dirk  and  pistols. 

Resistance  was  in  vain  ;  the  murderer  was  seized  and 
carried  to  the  skirts  of  the  adjoining  wood,  where  he 
was  mounted  on  horseback,  secured,  carried  thirty  miles, 
and  lodged  in  jail  before  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

This  was  the  plan  adopted  and  executed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  a  weak  village  police,  in  a  country  where  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  had  often  to  be  maintained  rather 
by  stratagem  than  open  force,  and  by  which  was 
brought  to  justice  and  the  scaffold^  one  of  the  most 
bloody  villains  that  ever  hung  upon  the  gallows  ;  a  man 
who  had  murdered,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
afterwards  made,  a  mother  and  her  orphan  family,  for  a 
price  paid  him  by  a  relative  who  was  the  next  heir  to 
a  small  and  petty  estate. 
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About  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  a  gentleman 
named  Webster,  who  lived  in  the  Woodlands,  a  wild, 
uncultivated,  barren  range  of  hills  in  Derbyshire,  bor- 
dering upon  the  confines  of  Yorkshire,  had  occasion  to 
go  from  home.  The  family,  besides  himself,  consisted 
of  the  servant  man,  a  young  girl,  and  the  housekeeper. 
At  his  departure,  he  gave  his  man  a  strict  charge  to  re- 
main in  the  house,  with  the  females,  and  not  on  any 
account  to  absent  himself  at  night,  until  his  return. 
This  the  man  promised  to  do  ;  and  Mr.  W.  proceeded 
on  his  journey.  At  night,  however,  the  man  went  out, 
notwithstanding  all  the  earnest  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances of  the  housekeeper  to  the  contrary  ;  and  not 
coming  in,  she  and  the  servant  girl,  at  the  usual  time, 
went  to  bed.  Some  time  in  the  night,  they  were  awa- 
kened by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  The  house- 
keeper got  up,  went  down  stairs,  and  inquired  who  was 
there,  and  what  was  their  business  ?  She  was  informed 
that  a  friend  of  Mr.  W.,  being  benighted,  and  the  night 
wet  and  stormy,  requested  a  night's  lodging.  She  forth- 
with gave  him  admittance,  roused  up  the  fire,  led  his 
horse  into  the  stable,  and  then  returned  to  provide 
something  to  eat  for  her  guest,  of  which  he  partook,  and 
was  then  shown  to  his  chamber.  On  returning  to  the 
kitchen,  she  took  up  his  great-coat  in  order  to  dry  it, 
when,  perceiving  it  to  be,  as  she  thought;  very  heavy, 
curiosity  prompted  her  to  examine  the  pockets,  in  which 
she  found  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols,  and  their  own  large 
carving  knife  !  Thunderstruck  by  this  discovery,  she 
immediately  perceived  what  sort  of  a  guest  she  had  to 
deal  with,  and  his  intentions.  However" summoning  up 
all  her  courage  and  resolution,  she  proceeded  softly  up 
stairs,  and,  with  a  rope,  fastened,  as  well  as  she  could, 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  villain  was  ;  then 
went  down,  and  in  great  perturbation  of  mind  awaited 
the  event.  Shortly  after  a  man  came  to  the  window, 
and  in  a  low,  but  distinct  tone  of  voice,  said,  "  Are  you 
ready  V  She  grasped  one  of  the  pistols  with  a  despe- 
24 
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rate  resolution,  presented  it  to  his  face,  and  fired  !  The 
report  of  the  pistol  alarmed  the  villain  above,  who 
attempted  to  get  out  of  the  room,  but  was  stayed  in  his 
purpose  by  her  saying,  "  Villain,  if  you  open  the  door, 
you  are  a  dead  man."  She  then  sent  the  servant  girl 
for  assistance,  while  she  remained,  with  the  other  pistol 
in  her  hand,  guarding  the  chamber  door.  When  help 
arrived,  the  villain  was  taken  into  custody  ;  and,  on 
searching  without,  they  found  the  servant  man  shot 
dead.  Another  villain,  who  was  taken  shortly  after,  met 
with  his  deserts ;  and  the  housekeeper,  who  had  acted 
with  such  fidelity  and  such  unparalleled  intrepidity, 
was  united  to  Mr.  Webster. 


HEROISM  OF  MADAME  LAVERGNE. 

The  beautiful  and  accomplished  Madame  Lavergne 
had  been  married  but  a  very  short  time  to  M.  Lavergne, 
governor  of  Longwy,  when  that  fort  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians.  The  moment  Longwy  was  retaken  by  the 
French,  the  governor  was  arrested,  and  conducted  to  one 
of  the  prisons  of  Paris.  Madame  Lavergne  followed  to 
the  capital.  She  was  then  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  women  of  France.  Her  hus- 
band was  upwards  of  sixty  ;  yet  his  amiable  qualities 
first  won  her  esteem,  and  his  tenderness  succeeded  to  in- 
spire her  with  an  affection  as  sincere  and  fervent  as  that 
which  he  possessed  for  her. 

That  dreadful  epoch  of  the  revolution  had  already 
arrived,  when  the  scaffold  reeked  daily  with  the  blood  of 
its  unfortunate  victims  ;  and  while  Lavergne  expected  to 
be  summoned  before  the  dreadful  tribunal,  he  fell  sick  in 
his  dungeon.  This  accident,  which  at  any  other  mo- 
ment would  have  filled  the  heart  of  Madame  Lavergne 
with  grief  and  inquietude,  elevated  her  hope  and  conso- 
lation. She  could  not  believe  there  existed  a  tribunal 
so  barbarous  as  to  bring  a  man  before  the  judgment-seat, 
who  was  suffering  under  a  burning  fever.  A  perilous 
disease,  she  imagined,  was  the  present  safeguard  of  her 
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husband's  life  ;  and  she  promised  herself,  that  the  fluctu- 
ation of  events  would  change  his  destiny,  and  finish  in 
his  favor  that  which  nature  had  so  opportunely  began. 
Vain  expectation  !  the  name  of  Lavergne  had  been  ir- 
revocably inscribed  on  the  fatal  list  of  the  17th  Germi- 
nal of  the  2d  year  of  the  republic,  June  25,  1794  ;  and 
he  must  on  that  day  submit  to  his  fate. 

Madame  Lavergne,  informed  of  the  decision,  had  re- 
course to  tears  and  supplications.  Persuaded  that  she 
could  soften  the  hearts  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  faithful  picture  of  Lavergne's  situation,  she  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  committee  of  general  safety  : 
she  demanded  that  her  husband's  trial  should  be  delayed, 
whom  she  represented  as  a  prey  to  dangerous  and  cruel 
disease,  deprived  of  his  strength,  of  his  faculties,  and  of 
all  those  powers  either  of  body  or  mind,  which  could 
enable  him  to.  confront  his  intrepid  and  arbitrary  ac- 
cusers. 

"  Imagine,  oh !  citizens,"  said  the  agonizing  wife  of 
Lavergne,  "  such  an  unfortunate  being  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, dragged  before  a  tribunal  about  to  decide  upon 
his  life,  while  reason  abandons  him,  while  he  cannot 
understand  the  charges  brought  against  him,  nor  has 
sufficient  power  of  utterance  to  decfare  his  innocence. 

"  His  accusers,  in  full  possession  of  their  moral  and 
physical  strength,  and  already  inflamed  with  hatred 
against  him,  are  instigated  by  his  helplessness  to  more 
than  ordinary  exertions  of  malice ;  while  the  accused, 
subdued  by  bodily  suffering  and  mental  infirmity,  is  ap- 
palled or  stupified,  and  barely  sustains  the  dregs  of  his 
miserable  existence.  Will  you,  O  citizens  of  France, 
call  a  man  to  trial  while  in  the  phrensy  of  delirium  ? 
Will  you  summon  him,  who,  perhaps,  at  this  moment, 
expires  upon  the  bed  of  pain,  to  hear  that  irrevocable 
sentence,  which  admits  of  no  medium  between  liberty 
and  the  scaffold  ?  And  if  you  unite  humanity  with  jus- 
tice, can  you  suffer  an  old  man "     At  these  words, 

every  eye  was  turned  on  Madame  Lavergne,  whose 
youth  and  beauty,  contrasted  with  an  aged  and  infirm 
husband,  gave  rise  to  very  different  emotions  in  the  hearts 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  from  those  which  she  had 
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hoped  to  inspire  in  them.  They  interrupted  her  with 
coarse  jests  and  indecent  raillery.  One  of  the  members 
assured  her,  with  a  scornful  smile,  that  young  and  hand- 
some as  she  was,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  she  ap- 
peared to  imagine,  to  find  means  of  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  a  husband,  who,  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
had  lived  already  long  enough. 

Another,  equally  brutal,  and  still  more  ferocious, 
added,  that  the  fervor  with  which  she  pleaded  the  cause 
of  her  husband,  was  an  unnatural  excess  ;  and  there- 
fore, the  committee  could  not  attend  to  her  petition. 

Horror,  indignation,  and  despair,  took  possession  of 
the  soul  of  Madame  Laver^ne  :  she  had  heard  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  affection,  for  one  of  the  worthiest  of 
men,  contemned  and  vilified  as  a  degraded  appetite  ;  she 
had  been  wantonly  insulted,  while  demanding  justice, 
by  the  administrators  of  the  laws  of  a  nation  ;  and  she 
rushed  in  silence  from  the  presence  of  those  inhuman 
men,  to  hide  the  bursting  agonies  of  her  soul.  One 
faint  ray  of  hope  yet  rose  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  Madame 
Lavergne's  despondency.  Dumas  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  tribunal,  and  him  she  had  known  previous  to  the 
revolution.  Her  repugnance  to  seek  this  man  in  his  new 
career,  was  subdued  by  a  knowledge  of  his  power,  and 
the  hopes  of  his  influence.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
bathed  them  with  her  tears,  and  conjured  him,  by  all  the 
claims  of  mercy  and  humanity,  to  prevail  on  the  tribu- 
nal to  delay  the  trial  of  her  husband  till  the  hour  of  his 
recovery.  Dumas  replied  coldly,  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  him  to  grant  the  favor  she  solicited,  nor  should  he 
choose  to  make  such  a  request  of  the  tribunal ;  then,  in 
a  tone  somewhat  animated  by  insolence  and  sarcasm,  he 
added,  "  And  is  it  then  so  great  a  misfortune  to  you, 
madam,  to  be  delivered  from  a  troublesome  husband  of 
sixty,  whose  death  will  leave  you  at  liberty  to  employ 
your  youth  and  charms  more  usefully  ?" 

Such  a  reiteration  of  insult  roused  the  unfortunate 
wife  of  Lavergne  to  desperation;  she  shrieked  within- 
supportable  anguish,  and,  rising  from  her  humble  pos- 
ture, she  extended  her  arms  towards  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed,  "  Just  God,  will  not  the  crimes  of  these  atro- 
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cious  men  awaken  thy  vengeance?  Go,  monster,"  she 
cried  to  Dumas,  "  I  no  longer  want  thy  aid  ;  I  no  longer 
want  thy  pity ;  away  to  the  tribunal ;  there  will  I  also 
appear  ;  then  shall  it  be  known  whether  I  deserve  the  out- 
rages which  thou,  and  thy  base  associates,  have  heaped 
upon  me." 

From  the  presence  of  the  odious  Dumas,  and  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  quit  a  life  that  had  now  become 
hateful  to  her,  Madame  Lavergne  repaired  to  the  hall  of 
the  tribunal ;  and,  mixing  with  the  crowd,  waited  in 
silence  for  the  hour  of  trial.  The  barbarous  proceedings 
of  the  day  commences.  M.  Lavergne  is  called  for.  The 
jailors  support  him  thither  on  a  matress  ;  a  few  ques- 
tions are  proposed  to  him;  to  which  he  answers,  in  a 
feeble  and  dying  voice  ;  and  sentence  of  death  is  pro- 
nounced upon  him. 

Scarcely  had  the  sentence  passed  the  lips  of  the  judge, 
when  Madame  Lavergne  cried,  with  a  loud  shriek,  "  Vive 
le  Roi  !"  The  persons  nearest  the  place  wherein  she 
stood,  eagerly  surrounded,  and  endeavored  to  silence 
her ;  but  the  more  the  astonishment  and  alarm  of  the 
multitude  augmented,  the  more  loud  and  vehement  be- 
came her  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi.  The  guard  was  called, 
and  directed  to  lead  her  away.  She  was  followed  by  a 
numerous  crowd,  mute  with  consternation  and  pity. 
But  the  passages  and  staircase  still  resounded,  every 
instant,  with  Vive  le  Roi,  till  she  was  conducted  into  one 
of  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  court  of  justice,  into  which 
the  public  accuser  came,  to  interrogate  her  on  the  mo- 
tives of  her  extraordinary  conduct. 

u  I  am  not  actuated,"  she  answered,  "  by  any  sudden 
impulse  of  despair,  or  revenge  for  the  condemnation  of 
M.  Lavergne ;  but  from  the  love  of  royalty,  which  is 
rooted  in  my  heart.  I  adore  the  system  that  you  have 
destroyed.  I  do  not  expect  any  mercy  from  you,  for  I 
am  your  enemy.  I  abhor  your  republic,  and  will  per- 
sist in  the  confession  I  have  publicly  made,  as  long  as  I 
live." 

Such  a  declaration  was  without  reply.     The  name  of 
Madame  Lavergne  was  instantly  added  to  the  list  of  sus- 
pected.    A  few   minutes  afterwards,  she  was  brought 
24* 
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before  the  tribunal,  where  she  again  uttered  her  own 
accusation,  and  was  condemned  to  die.  From  that  in- 
stant, the  agitation  of  her  spirits  subsided;  serenity  took 
possession  of  her  mind  ;  and  her  beautiful  countenance 
announced  only  the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  her  soul. 

On  the  day  of  execution,  Madame  Lavergne  first 
ascended  the  cart,  and  desired  to  be  so  placed  that  she 
might  behold  her  husband.  The  unfortunate  Lavergne 
had  fallen  into  a  swoon,  and  was,  in  that  condition, 
extended  upon  straw  in  the  cart,  at  the  feet  of  his  wife, 
without  any  signs  of  life.  On  the  way  to  the  place  of 
execution,  the  motion  of  the  cart  had  loosened  the  bosom 
of  Lavergne's  shirt,  and  exposed  his  breast  to  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  until  his  wife  entreated  the  execu- 
tioner to  take  a  pin  from  her  handkerchief  and  fasten  his 
shirt.  Shortly  afterwards,  Madame  Lavergne,  whose 
attention  never  wandered  from  her  husband  for  a  single 
instant,  perceived  that  his  senses  returned,  and  called  him 
by  his  name.  At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  whose  melody 
had  so  long  been  withheld  from  him,  Lavergne  raised 
his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  her,  with  a  look  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  terror  and  affection.  "  Be  not  alarmed,"  she 
said,  "it  was  your  faithful  wife,  who  called  you.  You 
know  I  could  not  live  without  you,  and  we  are  going  to 
die  together."  Lavergne  burst  into  tears  of  gratitude ; 
sobs  and  tears  relieved  the  oppression  of  his  heart ;  and 
he  became  able  once  more  to  express  his  love  and  admi- 
ration of  his  virtuous  wife.  The  scaffold,  which  was 
intended  to  separate,  united  them  forever. 


THE  BURIED  ALIVE. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  ill  of  a  low  and  lingering 
fever.  My  strength  gradually  wasted,  but  the  sense  of 
life  seemed  to  become  more  acute,  as  my  corporeal  pow- 
ers became  weaker.  I  could  see  by  the  looks  of  the 
doctor  that  he  despaired  of  my  recovery  ;  and  the  soft 
and  whispering  sorrow  of  my  friends  taught  me  that  I 
had  nothing  to  hope. 
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One  day,  towards  the  evening,  the  crisis  took  place. 
I  was  seized  with  a  strange  and  indescribable  quiver- 
ing ;  a  rushing  sound  was  in  my  ears.  I  saw  around 
my  couch  innumerable  strange  faces  ;  they  were  bright 
and  visionary,  and  without  bodies.  There  was  light 
and  solemnity,  and  I  tried  to  move,  but  could  not.  For 
a  short  time  a  terrible  confusion  overwhelmed  me,  and 
when  it  passed  off,  all  my  recollection  returned  with  the 
most  perfect  distinctness  ;  but  the  power  of  motion  had 
departed.  I  heard  the  sound  of  weeping  at  my  pillow, 
and  the 'voice  of  the  nurse  say,  "  He  is  dead."  I  can- 
not describe  what  I  felt  at  these  words.  I  exerted  my 
utmost  power  of  volition  to  stir  myself,  but  I  could  not 
move  even  an  eyelid.  After  a  short  pause,  my  friend 
drew  near,  and  sobbing,  and  convulsed  with  grief,  drew 
his  hand  over  my  face,  and  closed  my  eyes.  The  world 
was  then  darkened,  but  I  still  could  hear,  and  feel,  and 
suffer. 

When  my  eyes  were  closed,  I  heard  by  the  attendants 
that,  my  friend  had  left  the  room,  and  I  soon  after  found 
the  undertakers  were  preparing  to  habit  me  in  the  gar- 
ments of  the  grave.  Their  thoughtlessness  was  more 
awful  than  the  grief  of  my  friends.  They  laughed  at 
one  another  as  they  turned  me  from  side  to  side,  and 
treated  what  they  believed  a  corpse  with  the  utmost 
appalling  ribaldry. 

When  they  had  laid  me  out,  these  wretches  retired, 
and  the  degrading  formality  of  affected  mourning  com- 
menced. For  three  days,  a  number  of  friends  called  to 
see  me.  I  heard  them  in  low  accents  speak  of  what  I 
was ;  and  more  than  one  touched  me  with  his  finger. 
On  the  third  day,  some  of  them  talked  of  the  smell  of 
corruption  in  the  room. 

The  coffin  was  procured — I  was  lifted  and  laid  in  — 
my  friend  placed  my  head  on  what  was  deemed  its  last 
pillow,  and  I  felt  the  tears  drop  on  my  face. 

When  all  who  had  any  peculiar  interest  in  me  had 
for  a  short  time  looked  at  me  in  the  coffin,  I  heard  them 
retire  ;  and  the  undertaker's  men  placed  the  lid  on  the 
coffin,  and  screwed  it  down.     There  were  two  of  them 
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present ;  one  had  occasion  to  go  away  before  the  task 
was  done.  I  heard  the  fellow  who  was  left,  begin  to 
whistle,  as  he  turned  the  screw  nails  ;  but  he  checked 
himself,  and  finished  the  work  in  silence. 

I  was  then  left  alone — every  one  shunned  the  room. 
I  knew,  however,  that  I  was  not  yet  buried  ;  and  though 
darkened  and  motionless,  I  had  still  hope  ;  but  this  was 
not  permitted  long.  The  day  of  interment  arrived — I 
felt  the  coffin  lifted  and  borne  away — I  heard  and  felt  it 
placed  in  the  hearse.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people 
around — some  of  them  spoke  sorrowfully  of  me.  The 
hearse  began  to  move — I  knew  that  it  carried  me  to  the 
grave.  It  halted,  and  the  coffin  was  taken  out.  I  felt 
myself  carried  on  shoulders  of  men,  by  the  inequality 
of  the  motion.  A  pause  ensued.  I  heard  the  cords  of 
the  coffin  move — I  felt  it  swing  as  dependent  by  them — 
it  was  lowered,  and  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  grave — 
the  cords  were  dropped  upon  the  coffin  lid — I  heard 
them  fall.  Dreadful  was  the  effort  I  then  made  to  exert 
the  power  of  action,  but  my  whole  frame  was  immo- 
vable. 

Soon  after,  a  few  handfuls  of  earth  were  thrown 
upon  the  coffin  ;  then  there  was  another  pause  :  after 
which  the  shovel  was  employed,  and  the  sound  of  the 
rattling  mould,  as  it  covered  me,  was  far  more  tremen- 
dous than  thunder.  But  I  could  make  no  effort.  The 
sound  gradually  became  less  and  less,  and  by  a  surging 
reverberation  in  the  coffin,  I  knew  the  grave  was  filled 
up,  and  that  the  sexton  was  treading  in  the  earth,  slap- 
ping the  grave  with  the  flat  of  his  spade.  This  too 
ceased,  and  then  all  was  silent. 

I  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  lapse  of  time — and 
the  silence  continued.  This  is  death,  thought  I,  and  am 
I  doomed  to  remain  in  the  earth  till  the  resurrection  ? 
Presently  the  body  will  fall  into  corruption,  and  the 
epicurean  worm,  that  is  only  satisfied  with  the  flesh  of 
man,  will  come  to  partake  of  the  banquet  that  has  been 
prepared  for  him  with  so  much  solicitude  and  care.  In 
the  contemplation  of  this  hideous  thought,  I  heard  a 
low  and  under  sound  in  the  earth  overdue,  and  I  fan- 
cied that  the  worms  and  the  reptiles  of  death  were  com- 
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ing,  and  the  mole  and  the  rat  of  the  grave  would  soon 
be  upon  me.  The  sound  continued  to  grow  louder  and 
nearer.  Can  it  be  possible,  I  thought,  that  my  friends 
suspect  they  have  buried  me  too  soon  ?  The  hope  was 
truly  like  light  bursting  through  the  gloom  of  death. 

The  sound  ceased,  and  presently  I  felt  the  hands  of 
some  dreadful  being",  working  about  my  throat.  They 
dragged  me  out  of  the  coffin  by  the  head.  I  felt  again 
the  living  air,  but  it  was  piercingly  cold  ;  and  I  was  car- 
ried swiftly  away — I  thought  to  judgment,  perhaps  to 
perdition. 

When  borne  to  some  distance,  I  was  then  thrown 
down  like  a  clod — it  was  not  upon  the  ground.  A  mo- 
ment after  I  found  myself  on  a  carriage — and  by  the 
interchange  of  two  or  three  brief  sentences,  I  discovered 
that  I  was  in  the  hands  of  two  of  those  robbers  who 
live  by  plundering  the  grave,  and  selling  the  bodies  of 
parents,  and  children,  and  friends.  One  of  the  men 
sung  sketches  and  obscene  songs,  as  the  cart  rattled 
over  the  pavement  of  the  streets. 

When  it  halted,  I  was  lifted  out,  and  I  soon  perceived, 
by  the  closeness  of  the  air,  and  the  change  of  temper- 
ature, that  I  was  carried  into  a  room  ;  and  being  rudely 
stript  of  my  shroud,  was  placed  naked  on  a  table.  By 
the  conversation  of  the  two  fellows  with  the  servant 
who  admitted  them,  I  learnt  that  I  was  that  night  to  be 
dissected. 

My  eyes  were  still  shut — I  saw  nothing — but  in  a 
short  time  I  heard  by  the  bustle  in  the  room,  that  the 
students  of  anatomy  were  assembling.  Some  of  them 
came  around  the  table,  and  examined  me  minutely. 
They  were  pleased  to  find  that  so  good  a  subject  had 
been  procured.  The  demonstrator  himself  at  last  came  in. 

Previous  to  beginning  the  dissection,  he  proposed  to 
try  on  me  some  galvanic  experiment,  and  an  apparatus 
was  arranged  for  that  purpose.  The  first  shock  vibrated 
through  all  my  nerves — they  rung  and  jangled  like  the 
strings  of  a  harp.  The  students  expressed^  their  admi- 
ration at  the  convulsive  effect.  The  second  shock  threw 
my  eyes  open,  and  the  first  person  T  saw  was  the  doctor 
who  had  attended  me.     But  still  I  was  as  dead.    I  could, 
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however,  discover  among  the  students,  the  faces  of 
many  with  whom  I  was  familiar — and  when  my  eyes 
were  opened,  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  by  several 
of  the  students,  with  an  accent  of  awe  and  compassion, 
and  a  wish  that  it  had  been  some  other  subject. 

When  they  had  satisfied  themselves  with  the  galvanic 
phenomena,  the  demonstrator  took  the  knife  and  pierced 
me  on  the  bosom  with  the  point.  I  felt  a  dreadful  crack- 
ling, as  it  were,  through  my  whole  frame — a  convulsive 
shuddering  instantly  followed,  and  a  shriek  of  horror 
rose  from  all  present.  The  ice  of  death  was  broken 
up — my  trance  ended.  The  utmost  exertions  were 
made  to  restore  me,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  I  was 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  my  faculties. 


COMBAT  WITH  A  BULL. 

All  was  in  readiness.  Alonso  cast  a  look  on  Hamet, 
in  which  there  was  something  less  severe  than  his 
usual  expression  :  "  Art  thou  prepared  V  said  the  king. 
"  Aye,  for  life  or  death  !"  replied  Hamet.  "  Then  God 
be  thy  judge,  young  man,"  said  Alonso,  as  he  raised  his 
arm  and  gave  the  signal.  The  trumpet  gave  one  clear 
and  hollow  blast.  It  curdled  the  blood  :  "for  it  sounded 
like  the  knell  of  death,  to  all  but  the  obdurate.  Ere* 
the  echo  of  the  surrounding  mountains  had  finished  re- 
peating the  awful  clarion,  the  barriers  were  thrown  open  ; 
and,  with  one  bound,  the  bull  burst  out.  With  nostrils 
smoking,  as  he  uttered  fearful  bellowings,  he  stood 
gazing  around,  shook  his  sides,  pawed  the  ground  with 
his  broad  hoofs,  but  did  not  advance  to  the  combat.  He 
was  black  in  color  :  and,  therefore,  had  he  been  named 
Nero.  Whilst  thus  he  stood,  wild  cries  issued  from  the 
circus.  They  were  strange  and  mingled  ;  some  seemed 
uttered  in  joy,  that  the  animal  showed  little  symptoms 
of  being  willing  for  the  attack.  The  more  brutal  Por- 
tuguese, however,  those  true  lovers  of  the  game,  who 
could  forget  even  humanity  in  their  sports,  greeted  the 
creature  with  yells,  hoots,  and  hissings  ;  since  it  was 
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always  deemed  an  infallible  mark  of  cowardice  in  the 
bull,  if  he  did  not  instantly  attack  his  foe.  Hamet  was 
ready  to  receive  him — his  wood-knife  in  his  hand,  his 
eye  fixed  on  his  enemy.  His  fine  person  drawn  to  its 
utmost  height,  every  muscle  in  his  slender  limbs  seemed 
to  swell  and  to  show  its  power,  as  he  stood,  "  like  a  gray- 
hound  on  the  slip,-'  eager  for  the  hardy  encounter.  The 
bull  having  been  irritated  by  turning  dogs  out  upon 
him,  (a  usual  practice  whenever  the  animal  showed  any 
delay  in  attack,)  now  sufficiently  convinced  all  the  spec- 
tators, that  such  delay  was  not  from  want  of  spirit. 
With  an  aspect  full  of  savage  fury,  he  lashed  his  sides 
with  his  broad  tail,  bellowed,  tore  up  the  ground  with 
his  hoofs  and  horns,  and  darted  forward  toward  Hamet. 
The  youth,  by  leaping  with  an  agility  alone  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  nimble-footed  chamois,  as  it  springs  from 
rock  to  rock,  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to  avoid  the  con- 
tinued pursuit  of  the  bull — his  eye  ever  watchful  for 
the  moment  of  attack.  No  such  moment  occurred  ;  and 
it  seemed  evident  that  his  life  would  terminate  with  the 
time  in  which  he  should  become  spent  and  breathless, 
from  the  violent  exertions  he  made  to  preserve  it.  Has- 
san saw  this.  He  clasped  his  hands  together  in  agony 
— he  looked  up  to  heaven — he  uttered  fearful  cries,  that 
mingled  even  with  his  prayers.  "  He  will  die  !  he  will 
die  I"  exclaimed  Hassan.  "  Oh  for  an  angel's  wing,  to 
waft  him  hence  in  safety  !  Mortal  aid,  is  there  none  to 
save  him.  But  see,  prophet  of  Mecca  !  what  a  daring 
act !  He  has  seized  the  terrible  animal  by  the  horns  ; 
he  suffers  himself  to  be  dragged  around  the  arena  ! 
Now  he  hangs  by  one  hand  ;  he  stabs  him  in  the  throat ; 
the  blood  spouts  like  a  fount  of  waters  ;  but  the  brute 
still  lives.  Look  !  Hamet  falls  from  his  hold — God 
save  thee.  He  is  up  again  !  he  is  on  his  feet !  Oh, 
Allah,  how  I  thank  thee  !  He  flies  ;  he  flies  ! — but 
look  !  the  brute  is  mad  with  fury,  gored  with  wounds. 
See,  how  he  tears  up  the  sand.  He  follows — he  follows  : 
how  will  Hamet  escape  ?  He  has  driven  the  youth  close 
to  the  barrier  :  there  is  no  escape,  no  hope — he  must 
fall !"  "  He  falls  not !  he  falls  not !"  exclaimed  Cassim. 
"  Oh.  noble  Hamet !"     At  this  instant,  a  loud,  continued. 
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and  deafening  shout  of  applause,  shook  the  arena  ;  for 
Hamet,  bold,  active,  quick  of  eye,  and  vigorous  of  limb, 
with  one  bound,  the  very  instant  the  bull  was  about  to 
toss  him  on  his   horns,    sprang    upon    his   back,    and 
leapt  over  him.     He  ran  forward.     Nero  had  already 
received  more  than  one  stab  from  the  knife.     IS  one  of 
them,  however,  reached  any  mortal  part ;  still  he  bled 
fast,  and  there  was  hope ;  could  Hamet  but  keep  him  at 
bay  till  the  creature  was  somewhat  spent  by  loss  of 
blood,  he  might  even  yet  despatch  him.     So  great  was 
the  interest  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  spectators,  that 
many  called  out  to  him,  to  make  for  the  extremity  of  the 
arena,  under  the  king's  pavilion,  as  being  furtherest  re- 
moved from  the  enemy.     The  bull  had.  Indeed,  turned 
again  to  the  pursuit ;  and  that  with  so  much  fierceness, 
the  last  efforts  of  his  rage,  that  the  sight  of  it  impressed 
horror.     His  blood  streamed  from  his  flanks  ;  he  bound- 
ed, rather  than  ran  forward,  with  dreadful  bellowings. 
He  shook  his  neck  and  sides,  tossed  the  sand   in  his 
career,  whilst  volumes  of  smoke  arose  from  his  mouth 
and  nostrils.     Hamet,  as  a  final  effort,  determined  to 
spring  upon  him ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  when  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  bull,  turned  to  confront  him.     His 
foot  slipped— he  fell— and  the  knife  dropped  from  his 
hand.     All  hope  fled  ;  for  at  that  instant  he  stood  close 
to  the  barrier,  which  cut  off  all  retreat,  and  the  wild 
bull  was  making  towards  him,  with  head  bent  to  gore 
him  to  death  with  his  horns.     A  cry  of  horror  arose 
from  the  arena.     Hamet  sprung  up.     There   was  no 
escape.     Ines  de  Dastro  set  immediately  above  the  spot 
where    the   youthful    Moor  was  in  so  much  danger. 
Quick  in  feeling  and  in  thought,  she  tore  from  her 
shoulders  the  crimson  mantle  in  which  she  was  wrapt, 
and  threw  it  into  the  arena,  with  so  true  a  hand,  that 
Hamet  caught  it— cast  it  over  the  bull's  head  as  he  pre- 
pared to  gore  him_and  ere  the  beast  could  disentangle 
himself  from  the  blind  thus  thrown  over  him,  Hamet 
recovered  his  knife,  that  lay  close  at  his  feet,  and  stuck 
it  into  the  spine.     His  mighty  enemy  fell,  a  convulsed 
corpse. 
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THE  YOUNG  WARRIORS. 


For  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  following  story, 
I  can  truly  vouch.  One  of  the  parties  is  intimately 
known  to  me.  The  tragic  scene,  while  it  affords  a  true 
development  of  the  individual  sufferings  and  horrors 
incident  to  war,  especially  to  border  wars,  discloses  traits 
of  youthful  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  eminently 
worthy  of  public  record. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1812  or  1S14,  when  the  American  arms  had  been  so 
far  victorious  as  to  alarm  and  intimidate  the  Indians  on 
these  frontiers,  they  acceded  to  a  proposition  to  meet 
American  commissioners  at  Greenville,  in  Ohio,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  of  cession  and 
indemnities.  The  British  authorities  in  Canada,  learn- 
ing the  intelligence  of  this  contemplated  convention, 
became  anxious  to  prevent  as  many  of  the  tribes,  dis- 
posed to  attend  it,  as  possible,  from  doing  so.  For  this 
purpose,  they  detached  a  force  of  Canadian  savages, 
commanded  by  a  French  Canadian  officer,  whose  object 
was  to  intercept  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  and  over- 
awe them  from  proceeding  to  Greenville.  This  scheme 
soon  became  known  to  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  on  the  frontier.  They  promptly  adopted 
measures  to  counteract  the  project  of  the  enemy.  They 
selected  a  lad,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  native  of  this  county,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  'and  good  will  of  the  Indians  all  his  life.  The 
father  having  died,  they  transferred  their  attachment  to 
the  son.  This  boy,  arming  himself  with  a  tomahawk, 
scalping  knife,  musket,  and  ammunition,  engaged  as  his 
companion  a  half-breed,  the  nephew  of  the  Canadian  com- 
mander of  the  hostile  Indian  force,  somewhat  older  than 
himself,  and  proceeded  from  Detroit  to  visit  the  friendly 
Indians,  and  to  induce  them,  by  his  hereditary  influence, 
to  proceed  on  their  mission  to  ^Greenville,  as  well  as  to 
warn  them  against  the  meditated  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  intercept  them.  The  two  lads  marched  with  celerity, 
amidst  trying  difficulties  and  dangers.  They  passed  a 
25 
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Pottawatomie  village,  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
which  the  American  lad  was  a  great  favorite.  These 
Pottawatomies  were  aware  of  the  movements  of  the 
Canadian  Indians,  and  after  the  two  lads  had  Jeft  their 
village,  in  pursuit  of  the  business  on  which  they  had 
been  despatched,  they  became  apprehensive  that  their 
youthful  favorite  and  his  companion  might  be  captured 
and  massacred  by  the  hostile  force  ;  they  therefore  sent 
a  number  of  their  warriors  after  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  them  protection.  Before  these  generous  allies 
overtook  them,  the  two  boys  had  begun  to  cross  a  river 
in  a  canoe.  On  the  opposite  shore  they  descried  a  de- 
tachment of  the  savage  enemy  ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  they 
were  ordered  by  the  Canadian  commander  of  the  detach- 
ment, to  come  on  shore,  and  surrender  themselves. 
Feigning  submission,  our  young  heroes,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  whose  commander  was  advancing 
towards  them  alone,  came  to  the  determination  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly,  and  not  to  be  taken  alive,  if  captured 
at  all.  They  formed  the  plan  of  walking  up  as  near  as 
possible,  with  safety,  to  the  Canadian  officer,  and  of  shoot- 
ing him  down  on  the  spot,  each  pledging  himself  to  the 
other  to  fire  simultaneously.  As  they  came  near  to  him, 
the  half-breed  discovered  that  the  officer  was  his  uncle. 
For  a  moment  he  fluttered  ;  but  reinspired  by  the  deter- 
mined spirit  and  energy  of  the  American  lad,  he  marched 
fearlessly  up  towards  the  commander.  Within  a  few 
steps  of  him,  he  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of 
themselves  and  their  arms.  They  looked  around  them. 
They  perceived  that  the  hostile  savage  detachment  were 
stationed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  about  fifty  yards  from 
them.  They  felt  their  perilous  situation ;  but  with 
undaunted  firmness  and  desperate  resolution,  they  told 
the  Canadian  officer  not  to  come  any  nearer  to  them  ;  if 
he  did,  they  would  certainly  kill  him.  At  first  he 
laughed  at  them.  He  could  not  suppose  it  possible,  that 
two  boys,  neither  of  them  eighteen  years  of  age,  would, 
in  the  face  of  a  large  detachment  of  savage  enemies, 
burning  with  resentment,  and  flushed  with  hope,  dare  to 
execute  their  threat.  Finding  that  they  were  in  no  wise 
intimidated  by  the  dangers  which  on  all  sides  surrounded 
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them,  the  Canadian  commander  resorted  to  the  bold 
expedient  of  moving  towards  his  youthful  adversaries ; 
throwing  open  his  bosom,  defying  them  to  fire  at  him, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  raising  his  sword  to  cut  down 
the  young  American.  In  the  act  of  striking,  they  both 
shot  him  through  the  heart.  He  fell  at  their  feet.  But 
such  was  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  young  American, 
in  these  fearful  circumstances,  uncertain  whether  the 
officer  was  certainly  dead,  that,  to  render  ';  assurance 
doubly  sure,;'  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  call- 
ing out  to  his  detachment  to  fire  on  them,  he  turned  the 
butt  end  of  the  musket,  and  with  it  broke,  at  one  blow, 
the  neck  of  the  enemy  whom  they  had  shot  through  the 
heart.  At  this  instant,  the  friendly  Pottawatomies  prov- 
identially appeared  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
gave  a  tremendous  yell,  and  rushed  across  the  stream 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  savage  enemy,  by 
this  time  apprised  of  the  fate  of  their  commander,  and 
seeing  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Pottawatomies,  took  to 
flight.  The  brave  lads  were  saved,  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  amidst  perils  scarcely  less  eminent  than  the  one 
they  had  just  escaped,  and  effected  the  object  of  their  try- 
ing and  dangerous  mission.  The  treaty  of  Greenville 
was  signed  and  ratified ;  peace  was  restored  with  the 
Indian  tribes  ;  and  the  intrepid  young  American,  left  a 
penniless  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  parent  and  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  war,  lived  to  educate  and  bring  up 
a  large  family  of  sisters,  by  his  own  exertions,  and  still 
lives,  in  prosperity  and  affluence,  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
that  family,  respectably  established  in  life,  and  to  see  the 
savage  wilderness,  where  he  was  cradled  and  nurtured 
under  the  uplifted  tomahawk,  in  a  state  of  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  blossoming  and  blooming  like  the  rose. 


ST.  MARY;S  SPIRE,  MANCHESTER. 

Mr.  Francis  Wootton,  the  person  who  contracted 
to  remove  the  ball  and  cross  from  St.  Mary's  spire,  by 
means  of  ladders  only,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  an 
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assistant,  took  advantage  of  the  first  favorable  weather 
to  carry  his  wonderful  project  into  effect.  After  making 
the  necessary  preparations,  he  commenced  the  erection  of 
his  chain  of  ladders  against  the  spire,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  first  day,  he  had  succeeded  in  reaching  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  ball,  in  a  manner,  the  expedition  and 
ingenuity  of  which,  were  in  the  highest  degree  admira- 
ble. The  method  by  which  he  contrived  to  erect  ladder 
upon  ladder,  in  a  way  sufficiently  secure,  was  as  follows  : 
after  having  placed  one  of  the  longest  against  the  base  of 
the  spire,  he  fastened  the  top  of  it  to  the  masonry  by  new 
clamps  ;  then  by  means  of  a  block  and  pullies,  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  this  ladder,  his  assistants  below  were 
enabled  to  raise  another  one,  while  Mr.  Wootton  followed 
and  guided  it  in  the  proper  direction ;  thus  making  it 
appear  to  the  spectators  below,  as  if  he  were  pushing  the 
ladder  before  him,  with  the  mere  force  of  his  arms. 
When  this  ladder  was  elevated  to  the  requisite  height,  he 
proceeded,  by  means  of  cords,  to  secure  the  bottom  part 
of  it  firmly  to  the  top  part  of  the  lower  one,  and  then 
ascended  the  one  last  raised,  and  fastened  the  end  of  it 
also,  by  means  of  clamps  ;  thus  proceeding,  by  alter- 
nately removing  the  pullies,  a  ladder  higher  each  time. 
As  he  ascended,  and  his  situation  consequently  became 
more  perilous,  the  anxiety  evinced  by  the  crowds  of  spec- 
tators collected  below,  was  intense,  being  careful  to  avoid 
making  any  noise,  for  fear  the  sound  might  distract  his 
attention,  and  endanger  him  to  be  precipitated  headlong. 
On  the  second  day,  we  arrived  in  the  church  yard  as  Mr. 
W.  was  raising  the  last  ladder,  by  far  the  most  perilous 
of  the  whole,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying  him 
through  a  powerful  telescope  ;  and  to  seethe  composure 
and  confidence  he  proceeded  with  his  work,  when  the 
least  slip  would  have  hurled  him  to  destruction,  was 
truly  astonishing.  When  he  had  fastened  the  bottom  of 
this  ladder,  which  was  placed  against  the  ball  in  a  nearly 
perpendicular  direction,  he  had  to  ascend  it,  though  un- 
fastened at  the  top,  and,  in  this  dangerous  situation,  he 
contrived  to  throw  a  rope  twice  round  the  spire,  and  suc- 
ceeded, at  last,  in  making  it  perfectly  secure :  after  which, 
he  mounted  to  the  top,  stood  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  the 
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spire,  and,  pulling  off  his  hat,  gave  three  cheers,  which 
were  heartily  echoed  from  the  crowd  below,  who  had, 
for  a  long  time,  been  looking  up  with  breathless  aston- 
ishment and  fear.  On  his  descent,  he  was  again  hailed 
by  the  cheers  and  congratulations  of  the  by-standers. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  day,  he  was  not  able  to 
proceed  much  further  in  his  undertaking,  in  consequence 
of  the  wind  being  too  high  to  render  it  practicable.  By 
means  of  a  hook  fastened  to  his  belt,  he  was  enabled  to 
attach  himself  to  the  ladder  when  he  was  at  work;  but 
this  not  being  visible  to  the  spectators,  his  situation,  at 
times,  seemed  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  when  both  his 
hands  were  engaged,  and  there  appeared  no  other  stay 
between  him  and  destruction,  than  the  uncertain  footing 
afforded  by  the  ladder. 


MUTINY  AT  SEA. 

I  commanded  the  ship  Alden,  from  Liverpool,  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Spanish  Main.  We  anchored  at  Brest, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  some  passengers.  A 
gentleman  and  his  lady,  and  another  gentleman  in  an 
exceedingly  weak  state,  slowly  recovering  from  a  malig- 
nant fever,  composed  the  party :  and  being  informed 
that  the  former  had  boxes  of  dollars  and  plate,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  were  to  be 
taken  on  board,  I  made  every  necessary  arrangement, 
and  returned  to  my  ship. 

I  had  on  board,  a  mate  and  eight  men  ;  and  deeming 
it  expedient,  I  called  my  mate  privately  into  my  cabin, 
and  informed  him  of  the  large  quantity  of  money  and 
plate  about  to  be  committed  to  our  charge  with  the  pas- 
sengers ;  and  to  avoid  even  the  possibility  of  danger 
from  the  crew,  I  desired  him  to  use  any  means  he 
thought  best,  to  induce  them  to  remain  ashore  that  night, 
in  order  that  we  might  convey  the  property  on  board 
and  stow  it  safely  away,  without  their  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  circumstance.  He  immediately  assented, 
and,  accordingly,  got  rid  of  them.  I  reposed  entire  con- 
25* 
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fidence  in  him,  and  he  appeared  to  deserve  it ;  the  men, 
however,  were  kept  ashore  all  night,  while  we,  with 
perfect  secrecy  and  safety,  as  we  thought,  had  the  pro- 
perty conveyed  to  the  ship,  and  securely  stowed  away. 
In  the  morning,  the  men  came  on  board,  and  every  thing 
being  taken  in,  we  got  under  weigh  with  a  fair  wind,  in 
the  evening.  The  first  night,  and  the  succeeding  day  and 
night,  passed  without  any  remarkable  occurrence,  and 
the  wind  continuing  fair,  we  were,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  day,  two  hundred  miles  from,  land.  My  crew 
were  most  of  them  Irishmen  ;  not  such  men,  certainly, 
as  I  should  have  chosen,  but  I  was  obliged  to  take  them 
as  I  found  them.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Irishmen,  to  whom 
I  shall  again  refer  more  particularly,  was  not  a  seaman. 

Every  thing  had  proceeded  in  an  even  and  regular 
course,  until  the  close  of  the  third  evening,  if  I  except 
an  undue  familiarity  between  the  mate  and  the  crew, 
which,  although  I  observed,  I  had  not  even  mentioned. 
On  this  evening,  however,  I  was  oppressed  with  a  kind 
of  uneasiness  I  cannot  describe  ;  but  fearing  it  might  be 
a  prelude  to  sickness,  I  left  the  mate  in  charge,  and  re- 
tired to  my  berth,  much  earlier  than  usual.  I  tried  to 
sleep,  but  in  vain.  I  rose,  took  some  grog,  and  lay 
down  again.  I  tried  to  compose  myself,  but  found  it 
impossible.  I  several  times  dozed  a  little,  but  almost  in- 
stantly started  under  gloomy  impressions,  or  from  fright- 
ful dreams.  As  this  was  quite  unusual  with  me,  having 
scarcely  known  a  solitary  instance  of  my  rest  being  dis- 
turbed, I  spent  my  hours  under  great  despondency,  and 
anxiously  wished  for  the  dawn  of  day.  I  continued 
thus,  until  near  two  o'clock;  even  my  dozing  might  have 
been  interrupted  by  the  slightest  movement,  so  far  was 
I  from  enjoying  any  thing  like  repose. 

About  two,  I  heard  a  footstep  cautiously  approaching. 
I  listened,  and  a  man  came  close  to  my  berth,  and  mut- 
tered, "  Captain  !"  I  called  out,  "  Who's  there  ?"  No 
answer  being  returned,  I  jumped  out,  and  was  instantly 
accosted  by  the  Irishman  above  referred  to,  in  the  most 
abrupt  and  callous  manner,  with,  "By  J — s,  it's  all  over 
with  you, — the  mate  has  told  the  crew  about  the  money 
— they  have  taken  the  ship,  and  your  throat  will  be  cut 
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at  three  o'clock."  I  was  momentarily  deprived  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  and  before  I  recovered  from  the 
shock,  the  fellow  was  gone.  I,  however,  soon  became 
collected,  and  slipping  on  my  trowsers  and  waistcoat,  I 
immediately  stepped  into  the  gentleman's  cabin  to  whom 
the  treasure  belonged.  But  he  having  overheard  the 
dismal  announcement,  had  most  imprudently  communi- 
cated it  to  his  wife,  who  instantly  swooned.  She,  when 
I  entered,  was  perfectly  insensible,  and  he,  with  clasped 
hands,  exclaimed,  in  deep  despair,  "  Oh,  my  wife  !  Oh, 
my  children  !  I  shall  never  see  you  more  !"  Finding- 
he  knew  the  worst,  I  coolly  said,  "  Well,  sir,  will  you 
arm  with  me  and  resist  V  He  said  he  could  not,  it  was 
useless.  I  said,  "  Remember,  sir,  the  property  is  yours  ; 
that  your  wife  and  children  are  at  stake  ;  you  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  ready  to  resist  to  the  very  last  extremity. 
I,  too,  have  a  wife  and  children,  and  will,  therefore, 
resist  to  the  last  for  them,  for  my  employers,  and  for 
youP  Finding,  however,  that  he  was  literally  sunk  in 
despair,  I  returned  to  my  cabin. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  state  of  my  mind,  would 
be  entirely  useless.  I  think  I  stood  for  a  few  moments, 
utterly  at  a  loss  what  step  to  take,  when  somehow,  my 
hand  got  into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  enclosed  my 
knife.  Without  premeditation  or  design,  I  opened  it.  I 
now  recollected  the  sick  gentleman,  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  let  him  remain  in  ignorance.  I  knew  not  what 
might  befall  me*,  or  what  course  I  should  take.  I  rushed 
towards  the  deck ;  but  my  hand  accidentally  striking 
against  something  which  I  found  to  be  an  American 
axe,  I  seized  it,  and  the  next  moment  was  on  deck, 
where  I  saw  the  helm  deserted,  and  the  mate,  with  the 
whole  crew,  sitting  together  drinking,  in  the  forepart  of 
the  ship.  With  the  open  knife  in  my  left  hand,  and  the 
uplifted  axe  in  my  right,  I  sprang  among  them  ;  and  as 
my  eye  met  the  mate's,  with  one  blow  of  the  axe  I 
clave  his  head  asunder.  The  men  simultaneously  rose, 
and  fled  in  different  directions  ;  I  followed  the  nearest 
instantly,  and  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  goin^  aloft,  I 
buried  the  axe  in  his  loins,  and  he  fell  overboard.  One 
now  turned  and  tried  to  grapple  with  me ;  but  I,  in  a 
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moment,  drove  the  axe  into  his  breast,  and  he  fell  at  my 
feet.  So  deeply  had  the  axe  sunk  into  his  body,  that  I 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  overpowered  ;  but 
placing  my  foot  on  his  chest,  I,  by  one  vigorous  effort, 
succeeded  in  extricating  it.  I  now  looked  around,  and 
observed  no  one  near  me.  I  went  aft,  but  seeing  here 
some  one  standing,  I  had  again  lifted  my  axe,  when  a 
voice  exclaiming,  "  For  God's  sake,  captain,5'  convinced 
me  it  was  the  sick  gentleman.  I  could  only  say,  u  Go 
in,  sir."  Roused  by  my  striking  my  hand  against  the  axe, 
and  unhanging  it.  he  had  come  out,  and  having  witness- 
ed my  actions,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  cause, 
he,  concluding  me  laboring  under  direful  paroxysms  of 
madness  ajid  insanity,  obeyed,  thankful  that  he  had  not 
shared  the  fate  of  those  who  had  fallen  before  his  eyes. 

I  found  the  men  had  all  fled  to  the  rigging,  and  were 
still  aloft.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  I  called  to 
the  nearest  man  to  come  down,  but  he  would  neither 
answer  nor  move.  I  went  into  my  cabin,  fetched  out 
my  fowling-piece,  and  insisted  on  his  coming  down,  or 
I  would  fire  at  him.  At  length  he  came  down,,  and  fell 
on  his  knees  at  my  feet.  I  asked  him  what  he  had  to 
say  of  their  blood-thirsty  villainy  ;  he  replied,  the  mate 
had  drawn  them  into  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  agree. 
"  Strip  !"  said  I — he  did  so.  I  then  put  my  axe  and  gun 
behind  me,  and,  cutting  eighteen  inches  of  rope,  I  gave 
him  a  severe  flogging ;  to  this  I  subjected  every  one  of 
them,  and  they  submitted  without  offering  the  least  re- 
sistance ;  the  passengers,  during  the  whole  period,  al- 
most petrified,  looked  on. 

It  only  now  occurred  to  me,  that  there  was  no  one  at 
the  helm ;  I  therefore  took  my  gun  and  axe,  and  as  there 
was  no  alternative,  I  was  compelled  to  occupy  that  post 
at  once.  The  passengers  all  came  to  me,  but  I  could 
only  beg  them  to  leave  me.  They  still  halted,  however, 
while  I  called  the  men  before  me,  and  told  them  I  had 
now  done  with  them ;  their  conduct  would  determine 
my  future  steps  ;  at  the  same  time,  concluded  by  saying, 
I  would  kill  the  first  man  that  manifested  a  mutinous 
disposition,  or  that  dared  to  cross  a  given  line  on  deck 
before  me,  without  my  express  command.    I  then  or- 
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dered  them  to  throw  the  two  bodies  overboard,  and 
return  to  their  respective  duties. 

Beginning  now  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  done,  remem- 
bering that  my  life,  my  ship,  my  passengers,  their  pro- 
perty, and  the  cargo,  were  at  least  so  far  preserved — 
remembering,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  accomplished 
this  only  bythe  sacrifice  of  three  men — that  their  blood 
had  been  shed  by  me — and,  seeing  it  upon  me  when 
morning  dawned,  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  I  burst 
into  tears. 

The  danger  was  still  by  no  means  over.  I  had  no 
mate,  two  men  less  than  before,  and  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  crew  would  still  watch  for,  and  seize 
an  opportunity  to  murder  me  now,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  securing  their  own  lives.  I  therefore 
made  up  my  mind  to  keep  my  post  at  the  helm,  day  and 
night,  that  I  might  at  least  have  all  my  enemies  before 
me  ;  but  how  I  should  keep  my  post,  do  without  sleep, 
or  venture  to  sleep,  even  for  a  moment,  were  questions 
on  which  I  feared  to  dwell. 

Whatever  my  fears  and  feelings  were,  I  still  manifest- 
ed the  same  determined  and  fearless  line  of  conduct,  by 
which  I  had  hitherto  succeeded.  I  kept  my  axe  close 
to  my  side,  in  full  view  of  the  crew.  The  gentleman 
who  owned  the  property,  but  who,  in  anticipation  of  the 
dismal  event,  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  certainly  did 
now  offer  any  assistance  in  his  power ;  but  I  had  too 
much  at  stake,  to  venture  for  a  moment  to  trust  him. 

From  the  Irishman,  I  obtained  a  full  detail  of  the 
plot,  the  manner  in  which  they  intended  to  murder  me 
and   the  passengers,  and   the  intention   of  taking  the 

vessel  to .     This  man  I  also  generally  employed 

near  me  ;  the  passengers,  too,  used  him  as  far  as  they 
deemed  prudent,  though  all  were  sensible  that  no  con- 
fidence ought  to  be  placed  in  him.  Thirteen  days  at 
length  thus  elapsed,  during  which  we  had  contrary 
weather,  had  fallen  in  with  no  vessel,  and  as  to  myself, 
although  I  was  still  uninjured,  and  aware  of  no  attempt 
against  me  by  the  men,  my  strength  and  spirits  were 
nearly  exhausted. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  by  any,  that  I  mean  to  assert 
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I  never  did  sleep  during  this  period ;  still  I  can  assert, 
that  I  am  scarcely  conscious  of  ever  having,  during  the 
whole  period,  fairly  fallen  asleep,  especially  by  night : 
and,  indeed,  it  is,  in  my  estimation,  no  easy  thing  for  a 
man  to  sleep,  with  a  crew  before  him,  every  man  of 
whom,  he  knows  would  seize  that  opportunity  to  mur- 
der him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  day,  however,  I 
certainly  startled  from  something  like  a  sound  sleep,  in 
consequence  of  an  idea  of  excess  of  light ;  and  I  am 
unable  to  express  my  utter  astonishment,  and  the  over- 
whelming emotions  of  gratitude  that  instantly  filled  my 
heart,  at  beholding  the  sun  shining  most  brilliantly,  and 

in  full  view  of  the  flag  flying  on  the  battery  of . 

I  immediately  ordered  guns  to  be  fired  ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  a  boat  with  a  pilot  came  along  side.  They  lay 
to.  while  they  returned  with  my  command  for  soldiers 
to  take  my  crew  into  custody.  I  need  not  add,  that  they 
were  all  condemned  to  die,  excepting  the  Irishman 
before  alluded  to,  whose  sentence  was  commuted  to  per- 
petual banishment.  I  begged  their  lives  might  be 
spared,  and  used  all  my  influence  to  save  them,  but  in 
vain.  Before  their  execution  I  saw  them  all,  and  they 
were  informed,  in  my  presence,  of  the  means  I  had  used 
to  save  them,  and  of  their  also  proving  utterly  unavail- 
ing. They  appeared  so  far  satisfied  that  I  had  not  acted 
from  mere  vindictive  feelings — confessed  their  guilt,  but 
attributed  their  untimely  end,  indeed,  the  origin  of  the 
whole,  to  the  mate  alone. 

The  conduct  of  this  brave  captain,  in  his  singularly 
critical  situation,  has  been,  and  will  be,  variously  judged 
of ;  though  all  attempts  to  ruin  him,  by  false  and  absurd 
insinuation,  so  completely  failed,  that  all  the  quarters 
and  parties  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  of  the 
whole  case,  justified  his  conduct  by  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  unqualified  approbation,  and  by  the  most 
liberal  rewards. 
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There  were  in  the  regiment,  two  young  soldiers 
above  the  common  level,  both  from  the  same  place,  a 
small  town  in  Lancashire,  and  each  had  made  friend- 
ship for  the  other.  They  had  enlisted  together,  through 
different  motives  ;  they  marched  together,  and  were  in- 
habitants of  the  same  tent.  One  of  them,  whom  I  shall 
call  "  the  lover,"  had  enrolled  his  name  through  an  un- 
easiness from  his  being  disappointed  in  what  he  thought 
all  his  happiness  was  centered,  the  marrying  of  a  sweet 
girl  of  his  own  town,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved. 
The  other,  a  lad  of  spirit,  believing  the  soldier's  life  as 
fine  as  the  recruiting  officer  described  it ;  willing  to  see 
wars,  accompany  his  friend,  and  serve  his  country,  like- 
wise accepted  his  king's  picture,  and  was  called  the 
"  volunteer."  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and 
she  a  widow  ;  she  was  much  grieved  at  this  step,  which 
had  been  taken  without  her  privity  or  consent :  but 
being  in  an  easy  situation,  and  not  wanting  his  assist- 
ance for  support,  she  lamented  only  through  her  affec- 
tion for  him.  The  widow  sent  forth  her  son  with  tears 
and  blessings  ;  the  maid  eyed  her  lover  from  a  distant 
window,  (  a  nearer  approach  not  being  permitted,)  and 
beat  time  to  his  steps  with  her  heart,  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  then  sent  her  soul  after  him,  in  a  deep-fetched 
sigh.  They  had  not  been  long  in  camp,  before  the  vol- 
unteer had  wofnl  proof  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  ideal  gentleman  and  soldier,  which  had  been  dressed 
up  in  his  imagination,  and  the  miserable,  half-starved 
food  for  powder.  As  to  the  lover,  he  was  insensible  to 
the  hardships  of  the  body — the  agitation  of  his  mind 
absorbed  his  whole  attention — in  vain  ckd  he  attempt  to 
fly  from  the  object  of  his  love  ;  he  hacrbrought  away 
his  person  only,  leaving  his  thoughts  and  his  heart 
behind  him  ;  and  was  as  absent  from  himself  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  day,  as  in  a  silent  midnight 
watch,  or  when  stretched  upon  his  bed  at  night.  They 
communicated  their  situation  to  each  other,  and  took 
the  fatal  resolution  to  desert.     Thus  winged  by  love, 
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and  urged  by  fear,  the  hills  of  Scotland  flew  from  their 
heels,  and  they  had  arrived  at  a  village  within  a  mile  of 
their  own  town,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  horse- 
pursuit,  and  re-conducted  to  their  camp.  A  court  mar- 
tial was  held,  and  they  were  condemned  to  die  ;  but  the 
general  ordered,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  that  they 
should  cast  lots,  and  only  one  of  them  suffer.  At  the 
appointed  time,  the  ring  was  formed,  the  drum  placed 
in  the  centre,  with  the  box  and  dice  upon  its  head,  and 
the  delinquents  made  to  enter.  The  horrors  which  sat 
brooding  on  their  souls  the  preceding  night,  now  over- 
whelming them  at  the  awful  crisis,  were  strongly 
painted  in  their  wan  and  pallid  countenances.  Their 
friendship  was  real  and  sincere,  but  not  of  that  fabulous 
and  heroic  kind,  as  to  wish  to  die  for  -each  other ;  both 
wished  to  live,  and  each  was  disquieted  at  the  thought 
that  his  safety  must  be  built  on  the  death  of  his  friend. 
They  alternately  requested  each  other  to  begin.  The 
lover  looked  alternately  at  the  little  instruments  of  life 
or  death,  took  them  in  his  trembling  hand,  and  quickly 
laid  them  down.  The  officer  interposed,  and  com- 
manded the  volunteer  to  throw  :  he  lifted  the  box  in  his 
right  hand,  then  shifted  it  into  his  left,  and  gave  it  to 
his  right  again  ;  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  weakness  or 
superstition,  cast  his  eye  upwards  for  a  moment,  and 
was  in  the  act  to  throw,  when  the  shrieks  of  female 
sorrow  struck  his  ear,  and  in  burst,  from  the  opposite 
part  of  the  circle,  the  widow  and  the  maid  ;  their  hair 
disheveled,  and  their  garments,  by  traveling,  soiled  and 
torn. 

What  a  sight  was  this  !  The  mother  and  the  son  on 
one  side  of  the  drum,  and  the  maid  and  the  lover  on  the 
other.  The  first  transports  of  their  frantic  joy  at  find- 
ing them  alive,  were  soon  abated  by  the  dreadful  uncer- 
tainty of  what  must  follow.  The  officer,  a  humane 
man,  did  not  hurry  the  volunteer  to  throw.  He  put  his 
hand  to  the  box  of  his  own  accord.  His  mother  fell 
prostrate  upon  the  earth,  as  did  also  the  maid,  and  both 
with  equal  constancy  and  fervor  poured  forth  their 
different  prayers.  He  threw  nine  !  A  gleam  of  imper- 
fect joy  lighted  upon  the  scene — she  had  seen  her  son 
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shipwrecked,  buffeting  the  waves,  when  presently  he 
gains  a  raft,  and  is  paddling  to  the  shore,  and  already 
thinks  to  feel  his  fond  embrace,  but  still  is  anxious,  lest 
even  yet  some  envious  billow  should  snatch  him  from 
her  eyes.  Meanwhile,  the  lovers,  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
were  locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  entreated  to  be 
killed  thus  together  on  the  spot.  She  was  held  from 
him  by  force.  He  advanced  towards  the  drum  with  the 
same  air  as  he  would  have  ascended  the  ladder  for  his 
execution.  He  threw  ten  !  The  maid  sprang  from  the 
ground  as  if  she  would  leap  to  heaven  ;  he  caught  her  in 
his  arms — they  fainted  on  each  other's  necks,  and  re- 
covered only  to  faint  again.  The  volunteer  was  the 
least  affected  of  the  four,  and  all  his  attention  was  em- 
ployed about  his  mother,  whose  head  was  in  his  lap  : 
but  she  was  insensible  to  his  care.  Soon  after  the 
women  had  rushed  into  the  ring,  an  officer  had  run  to 
the  duke's  tent  to  inform  him  of  the  uncommon  tender- 
ness of  the  scene.  He  accompanied  the  officer  to  the 
spot,  and  standing  behind  the  first  rank,  had  been  an  un- 
observed spectator  of  the  whole  transaction.  He  could 
hold  no  longer  :  he  came  to  the  widow,  echoing  in  her 
ear, '"  He  is  pardoned  !"  restored  her  life  and  happiness 
together.  Then  turning  to  the  lovers,  he  commanded 
them  to  go  immediately  to  the  chaplain,  to  be  united  by 
that  tie,  which  death  only  could  dissolve.  He  often  de- 
clared he  felt  more  pleasure  from  that  action,  than  from 
the  battle  of  Culloden.  He  shed  tears,  but  they  were 
not  like  those  of  Alexander,  when  he  wept  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer/ 


THE  SKY  LEAPERS. 

In  1612,  there  was  a  war  between  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, distinguished  from  a  mass  of  the  forgotten  conflicts, 
almost  perpetually  raging  between  these  rival  and  neigh- 
boring countries,  by  the  tragic  fate  of  Sinclair's  body  of 
Scottish  allies — celebrated,  as  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  in  a  fine  Norwegian  ballad.  It  is  well 
26 
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known  that  the  Scots  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Nor- 
way, to  join  their  allies,  the  Swedes  ;  went  along  the 
only  valley-pass  leading  to  Sweden,  and  were  annihi- 
lated in  the  deep  detile  of  Gulbransdale,  by  the  peas- 
antry. At  the  time  when  they  should  have  arrived  at 
Sweden,  a  small  body  of  Swedes,  encamped  in  Jempt- 
land,  resolved  to  meet  their  allies,  of  whose  movements 
they  had  intelligence,  and  escort  them  over  the  frontier, 
crossing  by  the  hill  passes,  and  uniting  with  the  Scots  on 
the  other  side.  This  band,  to  whose  fortunes  we  attach 
ourselves,  numbered  but  three  hundred  warriors ;  but 
they  were  the  very  flower  of  Sweden.  They  resolved 
to  penetrate  the  barrier  at  the  most  inaccessible  point ; 
believing  that  the  Norsemen  would  collect  in  the  southern 
country,  where  they  were  opposed  by  a  Swedish  army, 
and  rest  secure  in  the  deep  snows,  which  rendered  the 
hills  impassable,  for  the  defense  of  their  mountain  fron- 
tier. 

So  they  came,  says  the  legendary  story,  to  the  foot  of 
the  wild  pass  of  Ruden  ;  a  spot,  fated  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  Swedes,  and  since  sown  with  the  frozen  corpses  of 
the  hosts  of  Labarre  and  Zoega,  who  perished  there. 
Their  company  filled  the  few  cottages  of  the  small  ham- 
let, on  the  Swedish  side  of  the  barrier,  where  they  arrived 
early  in  the  day.  They  were  eager  in  their  inquiries 
for  a  guide,  being  resolved  to  pass  the  hills  ere  night,  lest 
tidings  should  reach  the  Norsemen  of  their  approaching 
foes.  But  all  their  search  proved  fruitless.  Many  of 
the  Swedes  of  the  village  had  been  over  these  mountains, 
but  none  were  on  the  spot  possessing  that  firm  confi- 
dence, derived  from  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  from 
conscious  intrepidity,  which  could  alone  make  them  se- 
cure or  willing  guides,  in  an  expedition  of  so  much  peril 
and  importance.  At  last,  old  Sweyne  Koping,  the  keeper 
of  the  little  inn  which  was  the  Swedes'  head  quarters, 
shouted,  with  the  joy  of  him  who  has  at  once  hit  upon 
the  happy  solution  of  a  difficulty.  "  By  the  bear !"  cried 
he,  "  could  none  of  you  think  of  the  only  man  in  Jempt- 
land  fit  for  this  enterprise  ;  and  he,  here  on  the  spot  all 
the  while?     Where  is  Jerl  Lidens?" 

A  hundred  voices  echoed  the  eager  question  ;  and  the 
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leaders  were  told,  to  their  regret,  that  they  must  wait 
perforce,  till  the  morrow,  for  the  only  man  able  or  wil- 
ling to  guide  them.  Lidens  had  gone  forth  upon  a  jour- 
ney, and  would  not  return  that  day. 

'"'Well,"  said  Eric  Von  Dalin,  the  chief  of  the  Swe- 
dish detachment,  "  there  is  no  help  for  it.  To-day  we 
must  depend  upon  the  kind  entertainment  of  our  host; 
but  beware,  my  brave  men  all,  beware  of  deep  horns  of 
ale  or  mead.  Remember,"  pointing  to  the  rugged  peaks, 
glittering  in  the  snow,  "remember  that  all  who  would 
sleep  beyond  those  to-morrow,  will  need  firm  hands  and 
true  eyes.  And,  good  Sweyne,"  addressing  the  inn- 
keeper, who  was  the  chief  person  of  the  hamlet,  "  look 
well  that  no  sound  of  our  coming  reach  these  Norse  slug- 
gards. There  may  be  some  here,  who,  for  their  coun- 
try's safety,  would  cross  the  hills  this  night  with  warn- 
ing." 

"  Thou  art  right,  by  Manhem's  freedom  !"  cried  the 
host,  "  here  sits  Alf  Stavenger ;  he  knows  these  hills 
better  than  his  own  hunting  pouch,  and  would  think  lit- 
tle of  carrying  the  news  to  his  countrymen.  I  am  sor- 
ry," he  continued,  turning  to  Alf,  "  verily  I  grieve  to 
make  an  old  friend  a  prisoner ;  but  you  must  abide  here 
in  some  keeping,  till  our  men  are  well  forward." 

"  I  care  not  if  I  stay  here  to-night  and  forever,"  re- 
plied the  Norseman. 

Eric  now  looked,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  speaker, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  never  beheld  a  finer  looking 
man.  In  the  prime  of  the  beauty  of  northern  youth, 
Alf  Stavenger  was  remarkable  for  a  cast  of  features, 
bearing  traces  of  a  higher  mind  than  can  often  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  cheerful,  lusty  faces  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Does  the  valley  marksman  speak  thus  ?"  said  the 
host. 

"  Aye,"  answered  the  youth,  "  when  you  are  thrust 
forth  from  the  fireside,  you  can  but  seek  another  roof. 
If  your  own  land  casts  you  out,  you  are  fain  to  cling  to 
the  stranger — the  enemy.  They  have  heaped  refusal 
and  insult  upon  me  ;  let  them  look  for  their  return  !  Aye, 
Skialm  Harder  may  one  day  wish  that  I  had  wed  his 
daughter ;    my   name    shall    yet   be    fearfully  known 
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throughout  Norway.  Swede,  I  will  myself  guide  your 
troop,  this  night,  over  the  Tydel.  Trust  me  fully,  and 
you  shall  be  placed  to-morrow  beyond  those  white 
peaks." 

"  He  will  have  a  fearful  passage  first,"  said  an  old 
peasant  ;  "  there  is  no  moon  now  ;  and  it  will  be  pitch 
dark  long  ere  you  can  cross  the  Naeroe." 

"The  night  is  to  us  as  the  noonday,"  cried  a  spirited 
young  soldier  ;  "  for  your  crags,  we  fear  them  not,  were 
they  high  as  the  blue  heavens.  Our  life  has  been 
amongst  rocks,  and  in  our  own  land  we  are  called  the 
sky  leapers  !" 

"I  will  trust  the  young  Norseman,"  continued  their 
chief;  "  wounded  pride  and  slighted  love  may  well  make 
a  man  hate  the  land  that  has  spurned  him,  were  it  his- 
own  a  hundred  times." 

As  the  day  was  fast  wearing  over,  little  time  was  lost 
in  preparation.  Each  man  carried  with  him  his  fir 
skates,  to  be  used  when,  after  climbing  the  rough  as- 
cent, they  wound  along  those  narrow  and  difficult  parts 
which  skirt  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  crossing  the  mountains. 
Their  guide  told  them  that  he  should  lead  them,  when 
it  grew  dark,  by  lighted  torches,  procured  and  used  as 
he  should  afterwards  show  them. 

During  their  slippery  and  rugged  journey,  Alf  and  his 
followers  could  not  help  alternately  admiring  the  spirit, 
coolness,  and  activity  shown  by  each  party  in  scaling  the 
dangerous  rocks  ;  and  they  felt  insensibly  drawn  one  to 
another,  by  that  natural,  though  unuttered  friendship, 
which  binds  together  the  brave  and  high  souled.  Still, 
few  words  passed  between  them,  though  many  of  the 
Swedes  spoke  Norse  well,  and  Alf  knew  Swedish  as 
thoroughly  as  his  own  tongue.  On  both  sides  were 
hosts  of  feelings  which  led  them  to  commune  with  their 
own  thoughts  in  silence. 

After  some  hours  of  hard  and  successful  climbing, 
they  halted,  at  the  close  of  day,  for  a  few  moments,  on 
the  snowy  summit  of  a  ridge,  which  they  had  just 
ascended,  to  fasten  on  their  skates.  They  had  now  to 
traverse  the  long,  slippery  defiles,  so  peculiar  to  Norway, 
where  the  path  runs  upon  narrow  ledges  of  rock,  at  an 
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awful  height,  winding  abruptly  in  and  out,  along  the 
rugged  face  of  the  hills.  Here  they  formed  in  single 
file  *  and  their  ^uide.  taking  the  lead  of  the  column,  kin- 
dled by  rapid  friction  one  of  the  pine  branches,  of  which 
each  had,  by  his  orders,  gathered  an  abundance  on  their 
way.  He  said,  in  a  few  brief  and  energetic  words,  "  that 
here  must  they  tempt  the  fate  of  all  who  would  conquer 
Norway— unless  they  chose  to  return  ;  now  were  they 
really  to  win  their  proud  name  of  sky  leapers."  He 
bade  them  move  along  rapidly  and  steadily,  following 
close  the  light  of  his  torch.  Every  man  was  to  bear  a 
blazing  pine,  kindled  from  his  ;  and  thus,  each  pressing 
close  on  the  light  before  him,  the  track  would  not  be  lost 
in  the  abrupt  turns  and  windings.  He  placed  the  cool- 
est and  most  active  in  the  rear,  that  they  might  pass 
lightly  and  skillfully  over  the  snow,  roughened  by  the 
track  of  their  leaders,  and  keep  the  line  of  lights,  which 
was  their  only  hope  of  safety,  compact  and  unsevered. 

What  a  change  from  toilsome  climbing,  which  had 
wearied  the  most  elastic  limbs,  and  tried  the  most  endu- 
ring spirit !  They  flew  over  the  narrow,  slippery  paths, 
now  in  a  long,  straight,  arrow-course  of  fires  ;  now  lost, 
and  then  emerging,  in  the  sharp  turnings  of  the  cliffs. 
The  dangers  of  "the  Naeroe,  which  make  even  the  natives 
shudder  at  the  giddy,  narrow  path,  and  awful  depths, 
were  half  unseen  in  the  darkness,  and  all  unfeared  by 
these  brave  men,  who  darted  exultingly,  like  winged 
gods,  through  the  keen,  bracing  night  breeze,  of  the  hills. 

At  every^step  the  windings  became  more  abrupt ;  and 
it  seemed  to  his  nearest  follower,  that  even  the  guide 
looked  anxious  and  afraid;  when,  almost  coming  close 
to  him  at  a  turning,  he  saw,  by  the  joining  light  of  their 
torches,  the  countenance  of  Alf  turned  back  towards  the 
long  line  of  flying  snow  with  a  troubled  and  sorrowful 
look.  To  encourage  him,  he  cried  in  a  bold  and  cheer- 
ful tone,  "  No  fear  !— no  danger  !  On,  brave  Stavenger  ! 
The  sky  leapers  follow  thee  !"  "  On  !"  shouted  back  the 
o-uide,  with  a  cry  that  echoed  through  the  whole  band, 
and  quickened  their  lightsome  speed.  Their  torches 
now  flew  along  in  one  straight,  unbroken  gleam  of  fire, 
till  a  wild  death-scream  arose,  marking  the  spot  where 
26* 
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light  after  light  dropped  in  the  dark  silence.  The  depth 
was  so  terrible  that  all  sound  of  the  fall  was  unheard.  But 
that  cry  reached  the  last  of  the  sinking  line,  and  their 
hearts  died  within  them :  there  was  no  stopping  their 
arrow  flight — no  turning  aside,  without  leaping  into  the 
sheer  air  ! 

Alf  Stavenger  shuddered  at  the  death  leap  of  these 
brave  men,  over  the  edge  of  the  rock.  His  soul  had  been 
bound  to  them  in  their  brief  journeying  together,  and  had 
they  not  come  as  his  country's  invaders,  he  would  have 
loved  them  as  brothers  for  their  frank  courage.  But  Alf 
was  at  heart  a  true  son  of  Norway ;  it  is  true,  he  had 
resolved,  in  the  desperation  of  his  sorrow,  to  leave  his 
father-land  for  ever  ;  still,  when  he  saw  this  band  com- 
ing to  lay  waste  the  valleys  which  he  knew  to  be  unde- 
fended, his  anger  was  in  a  moment  forgotten,  and  all  his 
hot  Norse  blood  was  stirred  within  him.  He  was  de- 
tained, as  we  have  seen,  from  crossing  the  hills  to  warn 
his  countrymen  ;  and  he  knew  that  when  Jerl  returned, 
he  would  be  well  able  and  willing  to  guide  the  Swedes 
over  the  pass.  He  soon  planned  his  daring  scheme. 
"  Aye,"  thought  he,  while  the  waving  train  followed  his 
leading  torch,  "I  told  them  that  here  they  should 
earn  their  proud  name  of  sky  leapers  !— that  here  those 
who  warred  with  Norway,  should  brave  their  fate ! 
I  said  that  Skialm  Harder  should  wish  he  had  given 
me  his  fair  daughter — that  my  name  should  be  known 
over  my  land  for  a  deed  of  fear  and  wonder  !  I  prom- 
ised they  should  sleep  to-night  on  our  side  of.  the 
hills !  Now  will  I  well  keep  all  that  I  have  sworn ! 
"Tis  pity  for  them  too,  so  brave,  so  young,  so  unsuspect- 
ing ;  but  two  words  have  made  my  heart  iron — Emlen 
and  Norway  F' 

Alf  well  remembered  one  point,  where  a  long,  straight 
path  ended  suddenly  in  a  peak  of  rock,  jutting  far  into 
the  empty  air.  The  road  was  continued  round  so  sharp 
a  re-entering  angle,  that  much  caution  and  nerve  were 
needed,  even  by  one  well  aware  of  all  the  danger,  to  wheel 
rapidly  and  steadily  round  the  face  of  the  abrupt  preci- 
pice, and  avoid  shooting  straight  on  over  the  ledge  of 
rock.     He  fixed  upon  this  spot  for  the  death  leap  ;  indeed, 
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the  Swedes  never  could  have  passed  it  in  safety,  without 
having  been  fully  warned  of  the  peril,  and  afterwards 
eautioned  at  its  approach. 

When  he  looked  back,  as  he  led  the  line  rapidly  to 
their  unseen  and  dreadful  fate,  he  shuddered  to  think  on 
what  a  death  the  brave  and  light-hearted  men  who  fol- 
lowed him  were  rushing.  A  word  from  the  nearest  fol- 
lower roused  him ;  he  shouted  to  hasten  their  rapid  flight, 
and  darted  boldly  on,  throwing  his  leading  torch  far  over 
the  point  where  they  should  have  taken  the  sudden  turn. 
He  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  ruin  of  his  followers ;  with 
the  sounding  speed  of  the  flyers  pressing  hard  upon  his 
footsteps,  all  his  nerve  was  barely  sufficient,  after  fling- 
ing his  blazing  pine  straight  forward  as  a  lure,  to  check 
his  own  course,  and  bear  him  round  the  point  which 
severed  life  from  death. 

His  speed  was  slacked  by  turning,  and,  for  a  second, 
he  felt  giddy  and  senseless  ;  every  nerve  had  been  strung 
for  the  decisive  moment,  and  his  brain  reeled  with  the 
struggle.  He  awakened  to  consciousness,  to  see  the  last 
of  the  line  of  torches  dart  into  the  empty  space — then 
sink  for  ever  ;  and  he  listened,  with  a  cold  thrill  of  awe 
and  terror,  to  the  echoes  of  the  death-scream  of  the  last 
of  the  sky  leapers  I 
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Sir  John  Riley  requested  permission  to  lead  the 
charge  of  the  heavy  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Life 
Guards,  the  Oxford  Blues,  and  the  Scotch  Grays.  The 
effect  was  tremendous.  Sir  John  was  at  one  time  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  the  cuirassiers  ;  but  being  a  tall, 
and  uncommonly  powerful  man,  completely  master  of 
his  horse  and  sword,  he  cut  his  way  out.  leaving  several 
of  his  assailants  on  the  ground,  marked  with  wounds, 
which  indicated  the  strength  of  the  arm  which  inflicted 
them. 

A  corporal  in  the  Horse  Guards,  of  the  name  of  Shaw, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  pugilist,  was  fight- 
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ing  for  seven  or  ei^ht  hours,  dealing  destruction  on  all 
around  him — at  one  time  he  was  attacked  by  six  of  the 
French  Imperial  Guard,  four  of  whom  he  killed,  but 
was  slain  himself  by  the  remaining  two. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  dreadful  day,  the  ninety- 
second  regiment,  which  was  reduced  to  about  two  hun- 
dred men,  charged  a  column  of  the  enemy,  which  came 
down  upon  them,  of  two  or  three  thousand  men  ;  they 
penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  column  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  the  instant  they  pierced  it,  the  Scotch  Grays 
dashed  forward  to  their  support,  and  cried  out,  "  Scot- 
land for  ever."  Every  man  of  the  enemy  was  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner  ;  after  which  the  Scotch  Grays 
charged  through  the  enemy's  second  line,  and  took  their 
eagles. 

A  division  of  the  enemy  having  been  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  their  eagles,  Lieutenant  Deares,  of  the  twenty- 
third,  hurried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  accompanied  the 
cavalry  in  the  pursuit  on  foot,  attacking,  sword  in  hand, 
every  Frenchman  that  came  in  his  way.  He  had  already 
cut  down  two,  and  wounded  three  others,  when,  being 
overpowered  by  a  body  of  infantry,  and  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  his  shirt  and 
trowsers,  in  which  state  he  joined  his  regiment,  during 
the  night. 

The  bridge  of  Wavre  was  repeatedly  lost  and  gained 
before  the  French  were  able  to  make  their  footing  good 
beyond  it.  At  length,  a  French  colonel  snatched  the 
eagle  of  the  regiment,  and  rushing  forward,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  stuck  it  into  the  ground  on  the  other  side. 
His  corps  followed,  with  an  unanimous  shout  of  vive 
VEmpereur  !  and  although  the  gallant  officer  who  thus 
led  them  on,  was  slain  on  the  spot,  his  followers  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  village. 

Amidst  the  fury  of  the  conflict,  some  traces  occurred 
of  military  indifference,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
The  Life  Guards,  coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  nine- 
ty-fifth, which  distinguished  regiment  acted  as  sharp 
shooters  in  front  of  the  line,  sustaining  and  repelling  a 
most  formidable  onset  of  the  French,  called  out  to  them, 
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as  if  it  had  been  on  parade  in  the  park,  "  Bravo,  ninety- 
fifth  !  do  you  lather  them,  and  we  will  shave  them." 

A  Life  Guardsman,  who,  from  being  bald,  was  known 
among  his  comrades  by  the  appellation  of  the  Marquis 
of  Granby,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  lost  his 
helmet  ;  but  he  immediately  rose,  and  though  on  foot, 
attacked  a  cuirassier,  whom  he  killed,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  forward,  his  comrades  cheering,  "  Well 
done,  Marquis  of  Granby  !"' 

Among  the  officers  immediately  attending  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  the  late  Lieut.  Col.  Erskine. 
He  had  his  left  arm  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  and 
lost  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  When  the  cannon 
shot  had  thrown  him  from  his  horse,  and  as  he  lay 
bleeding  upon  the  ground,  in  this  mangled  condition, 
the  Prussian  musketry  being  heard  at  a  distance,  he 
seized  his  hat  with  his  remaining  shattered  arm,  and 
waving  it  round  him,  cheered  his  companions  in  the 
midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  then  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
had  twice  led  the  guards  to  the  charge,  cheering  them 
with  the  rallying  cry  of,  "  Now  for  the  honor  of  the 
household  troops  ;"  when  three  heavy  masses  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  advanced,  supported  by  artillery,  and 
a  numerous  body  of  cuirassiers.  This  formidable  body 
drove  the  Belgians,  leaving  the  Highland  brigade  to  re- 
ceive the  shock.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge  galloped  up  to  the  second  heavy  brigade,  Pon- 
sonby's,  when  the  three  regiments  were  wheeled  up  in 
the  most  masterly  style,  presenting  a  beautiful  front,  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  men.  As  his  lordship  rode  down 
the  line,  he  was  received  by  a  general  shout  and  cheer 
from  the  brigade.  Then  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
he  made  the  most  rapid  and  destructive  charge  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  division  they  attacked,  consisted  of  about 
nine  thousand  men,  under  Count  D'Erton.  Of  these, 
three  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  killed, 
with  the  exception  of  about  one  thousand  men,  who 
formed  themselves  under  cover  of  the  cuirassiers. 

His  lordship  afterwards  led  the  "  household  troops," 
in  several  brilliant  attacks,  cutting  to  pieces  whole  bat- 
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talions  of  the  old  guard,  into  whose  masses  they  pene- 
trated ;  when,  after  having  successfully  got  through  this 
arduous  day.  he  received  a  wound  in  the  knee,  by  almost 
the  last  shot  that  was  fired.  The  wound  was  such,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  leg. 

At  the  battle  of  Ligny,  two  days  previous  to  that  of 
Waterloo,  a  major  of  the  forty-third  Highlanders,  pre- 
ferring to  fight  on  foot  in  front  of  his  men,  gave  his 
horse  to  the  care  of  a  drummer  boy  in  the  regiment. 
After  some  severe  fighting  with  the  French  cuirassiers 
and  lancers,  and  after  receiving  several  severe  wounds, 
he  fell  from  loss  of  blood,  near  a  private  of  his  corps, 
Donald  Mackintosh,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
same  instant.  The  little  drummer  lad  had  left  the 
horse  to  assist  poor  Donald — which  a  lancer  seeing, 
thought  the  horse  a  fair  prize,  and  made  a  dash  at  it. 
This  did  not  escape  the  keen  and  watchful  eye  of  the 
dying  Highlander,  who,  with  all  the  provident  spirit 
of  his  country  "  ruling  strong  in  death,"  groaned  out, 
"  Hoot  mon,  you  munna  tak  that  beast ;  it  belongs  to  our 
captain  here."  The  lancer,  neither  understanding  him 
nor  respecting  his  writhing  gestures,  secured  the  horse. 
Donald  loaded  his  musket  once  more,  shot  the  lancer 
dead,  and  the  next  moment  fell  back  and  expired.  The 
major  was  conveyed  to  the  rear  and  recovered,  although 
he  had  received  sixteen  severe  wounds,  in  this  unequal 
and  arduous  conflict. 


ADVENTURE  IN  THE  MAMMOTH  CAVE. 

Two  men  went  into  the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave, 
which  is  situated  in  Green's  county,  Kentucky,  and  is 
about  ten  miles  in  length,  with  the  intention  of  explor- 
ing it. 

After  having  provided  themselves  with  a  lantern,  food, 
and  refreshments  for  one  or  two  days'  journey,  they  enter- 
ed the  cave,  and  commenced  their  subterranean  tour.  As 
they  walked  on  from  one  apartment  to  another,  viewing, 
in  astonishment,  the  wonders  of  this  stupendous  cavern, 
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they  often  came  to  large,  and  almost  fathomless  pits, 
which  they  passed  with  much  difficulty,  by  creeping 
on  their  hands  and  knees.  They  proceeded  in  this  way, 
walking  and  creeping,  for  about  half  a  day,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  passed  a  number  of  these  pits.  They 
had  just  passed  one  of  them,  when,  by  some  fatal  acci- 
dent, their  light  was  extinguished.  One  of  them,  in  the 
agony  of  despair,  appeared  to  lose  his  reason — became 
bewildered,  and  whirled  round, exclaiming,  "Lord have 
mercy  on  us  !:'  and  fell,  and  in  falling,  plunged  headlong 
into  the  pit  they  had  just  passed.  His  companion  lis- 
tened, and  heard  him  distinctly  strike  on  the  bottom  and 
groan.  He  called  to  him,  but  received  no  answer  ;  he 
called  again,  but  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb.  I  thought, 
said  he,  had  I  but  fallen  with  him,  it  must  have  been  a 
happy  circumstance,  for  to  attempt  to  find  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  pass  the  many  dangerous  places  they  had 
met  with  in  entering,  must,  he  conceived,  be  impossible. 
He  thought,  therefore,  of  dying  only  by  starvation.  He 
concluded,  however,  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  out ;  he 
could  but  die,  he  thought,  by  sharing  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panion, and  this  would  sooner  put  an  end  to  his  suffer- 
ings. He  set  out,  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
proceeded  safely  in  this  way  about  a  day,  when  he  ao-ain 
yielded  to  his  feelings,  and  burst  into  tears.  This  alone, 
he  said,  relieved  his  agony.  He  set  out  again,  but  with 
little  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  continued  winding  his  way,  in  midnight  darkness, 
about,  a  day  longer.  As  they  entered  the  cave,  they  ob- 
served that  it  branched  off  in  various  directions,  and  he 
concluded  he  had  taken  a  wrong  one,  and  was  as  far  or 
farther  from  the  entrance,  than  when  he  set  out.  The 
possibility  again  occurred  to  him  of  finding  his  way 
out  ;  and  once  more  he  summoned  his  remaining 
strength,  and  commenced  groping  his  way  through  the 
dreary  cavern — and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
when  nature  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  all  hope  had 
fled,  he  thought  he  perceived  the  dawn  of  light ;  and  on 
suddenly  turning  a  corner,  the  morning  star  shone  full 
in  his  face  !  His  feelings,  he  said,  must  be  imagined, 
for  they  could  not  be  described. 
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SINGULAR  ESCArE  FROM  DEATH. 

Two  men,  by  the  name  of  Roux,  father  and  son,  who 
are  still  living,  employed  in  the  navy  office  at  Toulon, 
were  condemned  to  death  after  the  evacuation  of  that 
place  by  the  English,  on  pretence  of  having  betrayed 
the  interests  of  France.  They  were,  with  nine  hundred 
others,  ordered  to  be  shot  at  a  place  called  "  Le  Champ 
de  Bataille."  Without  being  made  to  undergo  any  form 
of  trial,  without  even  having  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  explanation  of  their  conduct,  they  were  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  their  family,  and  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution.  When  all  the  intended  victims  were  placed 
in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  several  field-pieces, 
loaded  with  grape  shot,  were  brought  up  close  to  them, 
as  well  as  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry, 
which  were  to  charge  those  whom  the  cannon  had  not 
wholly  destroyed,  and  finish  them.  The  two  Roux  had 
been  separated  from  each  other.  The  son  fearing  lest 
the  first  discharge  of  the  cannon  should  not  despatch 
him  with  sufficient  speed,  placed  himself  as  much  for- 
ward as  he  possibly  could.  He  was  so  close  to  the  bat- 
tery, that  when  the  guns  went  off,  the  power  of  the  ex- 
plosion knocked  him  down.  That  instinct  which  impels 
man  to  the  preservation  of  life,  made  him  feign  that  he 
was  dead,  when  the  cavalry  were  ordered  to  charge.  A 
dragoon  gave  him  a  sabre  cut,  which  made  a  large, 
though  not  dangerous  wound,  on  the  back.  The  in- 
fantry came  after,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  perceiving 
that  young  Roux  had  not  ceased  to  breathe,  gave  him  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  musket, 
which  so  completely  stunned  him  that  he  lay  several 
hours  senseless  on  the  ground.  The  slain  having  been 
left  on  the  Champ  de  Bataille,  to  be  removed  for  in- 
terment the  next  morning,  were  soon  stripped  of  their 
garments  by  the  liberated  prisoners  of  the  bagnio,  and  all 
left  nearly  naked.  During  the  night  young  Roux  grad- 
ually recovered  his  senses.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  he  recalled  to  memory  what  had  occurred. 
The  horrors  of  the  day  presented  themselves  at  last 
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fully  to  his  mind.  He  rose,  to  quit,  if  possible,  this  scene 
of  death,  and  it  was  then  that  he  perceived  that  he  was 
naked,  and  covered  with  blood.  He  sought  to  find 
some  garments  among  the  dead,  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  in  his  efforts  to  take  from  off  the  body  of 
one  of  the  unfortunate  men  some  clothes  which  had'  es- 
caped the  pillage,  he  found  that  life  was  not  extinct  in 
him. 

The  desire  of  saving  a  fellow  creature  prompted  every 
means  that  could  bring  timely  relief,  and  they  were  not 
used  in  vain.  The  joy  and  surprise  of  both  may  be 
easily  conceived,  when  they  discovered  that  they  were 
father  and  son.  They  alone  had  escaped  the  carnage  ! 
It  was  with  difficulty  they  could  procure  sufficient 
clothing  from  among  the  surrounding  victims  of  this  act 
of  unheard  of  atrocity,  in  order  to  withdraw  from  the 
horrid  scene.  Fortunately,  no  sentinel  had  been  sta- 
tioned to  watch  over  the  field  of  butchery,  and  the  Roux 
returned  without  an  obstacle,  to  their  house.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  obtained  access  to  it.  At 
that  time  of  night  the  afflicted  family  did  not  suppose 
that  they  were  roused  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  furnishing  new  victims  to  the  blood-thirsty  agents  of 
anarchy  and  destruction.  No  words  could  express  the 
sensations  of  the  wife  and  children,  on  beholding  again 
those  whose  supposed  destruction  had  plunged  them 
into  despair.  Their  wounds  were  immediately  dressed, 
and  before  day-light  they  retired  to  their  country  house, 
situated  a  few  leagues  in  the  province,  where  they  re- 
mained concealed  until  the  "  Reign  of  Terror"  was  no 
more,  and  the  cannibals  of  the  south  had  ceased  to  have 
their  day  :  they  then  returned  to  Toulon,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  many  of  whom 
could  not  for  a  long  time  persuade  themselves  that  they 
were  not  the  ghosts  of  the  two  men  that  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Batallie. 
These  two  men  to  this  day  live,  esteemed  and  respected 
by  their  fellow  citizens,  by  whom  the  particulars  of  their 
most  fortunate  escape  are  not  forgotten. 
27 
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LOOKING  A  TIGER  OUT  OF  COUNTENANCE. 

A  British  officer,  in  India,  having  once  rambled  into 
the  woods  alone,  suddenly  met  with  a  large  tiger.  Both 
the  officer  and  the  tiger  were  greatly  surprised,  and  for 
an  instant  stood  gazing  in  each  other's  faces,  without 
moving  a  muscle.  But  presently  the  tig^r  began  to  pre- 
pare to  leap  upon  the  officer,  and  make  him  his  prey. 
The  latter  was  without  gun  or  sword,  or  any  other 
weapon  to  defend  himself;  and  what  could  he  do  ? 

He  recollected,  in  an  instant,  that  he  had  heard  people 
say  that  even  the  Bengal  tiger  could  be  checked,  by 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  With  astonishing  presence 
of  mind,  he  resolved  to  make  the  experiment;  for  no- 
thing else  could  save  him.  So  he  continued  to  look  his 
enemy  firmly  in  the  face,  without  so  much  as  suffering 
his  eyes  to  wander  for  a  single  second. 

The  tiger  at  first  seemed  ready  to  spring,  but  at  last 
he  began  to  shrink  away,  and  to  endeavor  to  get  partly 
round  the  officer,  as  if  to  avoid  his  eye.  Not  being  able 
to  do  so,  'he  darted  into  the  adjoining  thicket,  and  re- 
turned to  the  attack  from  another  point ;  but  here,  too, 
the  full,  bold  eye  of  the  officer,  was  still  staring  at  him. 
At  last,  after  repeating  his  efforts  to  get  at  the  man  un- 
observed, for  about  an  hour,  he  went  off  and  left  him. 
The  officer,  as  you  may  easily  guess,  soon  made  his 
way  back  to  the  encampment. 


ESCAPE  FROM  A  LION. 

In  December,  1829,  a  party  of  natives  went  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition  from  the  village  of  Tambookie, 
where  there  is  a  missionary  station  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Having  arrived  on  an  extensive  plain,  where 
there  was  abundance  of  game,  they  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  lions  also,  which  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by 
their  approach.  A  prodigiously  large  male  immediately 
separated  himself  from  the  troop,  and  began  slowly  to 
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advance  towards  the  party,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
young,  and  unaccustomed  to  rencontres  of  so  formidable 
a  nature.  When  droves  of  timid  antelopes,  or  spring 
bucks  only,  came  in  their  way,  they  made  a  great  boast 
of  their  courage,  but  the  very  appearance  of  the  forest's 
king  made  them  tremble.  While  the  animal  was  yet  at 
a  distance,  they  all  dismounted,  to  prepare  for  firing, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  began 
tying  their  horses  together  by  means  of  their  bridles, 
with  a  view  of  keeping  the  latter  between  them  and  the 
lion,  as  an  object  to  attract  his  attention,  until  they  were 
able  to  take  deliberate  aim.  His  movements,  however, 
were  at  length  too  swift  for  them.  Before  the  horses 
were  properly  fastened  to  each  other,  the  monster  made 
a  tremendous  bound  or  two;  and  suddenly  pounced 
upon  the  hind  parts  of  one  of  them,  which  in  its  fright 
plunged  forward  and  knocked  down  the  poor  man  in 
question,  who  was  holding  the  reins  in  his  hands.  His 
comrades  instantly  took  fright,  and  ran  off  with  all 
speed ;  and  he,  of  course,  rose  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  follow  them.  But  no  sooner  had  he  regained 
his  feet,  than  the  majestic  beast,  with  a  seeming  con- 
sciousness of  his  superior  might,  stretched  forth  his  paw, 
and  striking  him  just  behind  the  neck,  immediately 
brought  him  to  the  ground  again. 

He  then  rolled  on"  his  back,  when  the  lion  set  his  foot 
upon  his  breast,  and  laid  down  upon  him.  The  poor 
man  now  became  almost  breathless,  partly  from  fear,  but 
principally  from  the  intolerable  pressure  of  his  terrific 
load.  He  endeavored  to  move  a  little  to  one  side,  in 
order  to  breathe ;  but  feeling  this,  the  creature  seized 
his  left  arm,  close  to  his  elbow ;  and  after  once  laying 
hold  with  his  teeth,  he  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
the  limb  for  some  time,  biting  it  in  sundry  different 
places  down  to  the  hand,  the  thick  part  of  which  seemed 
to  have  been  pierced  entirely  through.  All  this  time 
the  lion  did  not  appear  to  be  angry,  but  he  merely 
caught  at  his  prey,  like  a  cat  sporting  with  a  mouse  that 
is  not  quite  dead  ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  single  bone 
fractured,  as  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  case, 
had  the  creature  been  angry  or  irritated.     Whilst  writh- 
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ing  in  agony,  gasping  for  breath,  and  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  the  sufferer  cried  out 
to  his  companions  for  assistance  ;  but  cried  in  vain.  On 
raising  his  head  a  little,  the  beast  opened  his  dreadful 
jaws  to  receive  it,  but  providentally  the  hat  which  I  saw 
in  its  rent  state,  slipped  off,  so  that  the  points  of  the  teeth 
only  just  grazed  the  surface  of  the  scull.  The  lion 
now  set  his~  feet  upon  the  arm  from  which  the  blood  was 
freely  flowing :  his  fearful  paw  was  soon  covered  there- 
with, and  he  again  and  again  licked  it  clean  !  But  this 
was  not  the  worst ;  for  the  animal  then  steadily  fixed 
his  flaming  eyes  upon  those  'of  the  man,  smelt  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  of  his  face  ;  and  having  tasted  of 
the  blood,  he  appeared  to  have  inclined  to  devour  his 
helpless  victim.  "At  this  critical  moment,"  said  the 
poor  man,  "  I  recollected  that  there  is  a  God  in  the 
heavens,  who  is  able  to  deliver  at  the  very  last  extrem- 
ity ;  and  I  began  to  pray  that  he  would  save  me,  and 
not  allow  the  lion  to  eat  my  flesh,  and  drink  my  blood." 
While  thus  engaged  in  calling  upon  God,  the  beast 
turned  himself  completely  around.  On  perceiving  this, 
the  Hottentot  made  an  effort  to  get  from  under  him  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  creature  observe  this  movement, 
than  he  laid  terrible  hold  of  his  right  thigh.  This 
wound  was  dreadfully  deep,  and  evidently  occasioned 
the  sufferer  most  excruciating  pain.  He  again  sent  up 
his  cry  to  God  for  help,  nor  were  his  prayers  in  vain. 
The  huge  animal  soon  afterwards  quietly  relinquished 
his  prey,  though  he  had  not  been  in  the  least  inter- 
rupted. Having  deliberately  risen  from  his  seat,  he 
walked  majestically  off,  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  paces,  and  then  laid  down  in  the  grass,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  man.  The  "latter  being  hap- 
pily relieved  of  his  load,  ventured  to  set  up,  which  cir- 
cumstance immediately  attracted  the  lion's  attention  ; 
nevertheless,  it  did  not  induce  another  attack,  as  the 
poor  fellow  naturally  expected ;  but,  as  if  bereft  of  power, 
and  unable  to  do  any  thing  more,  he  again  arose,  took  his 
departure,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  man,  seeing:  this, 
took  up  his  gun,  and  hastened  away  to  his  terrified 
companions,  who  had  given  him  up  for  dead.     Being  in 
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a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
was  immediately  set  upon  his  horse,  and  brought,  as 
soon  as  was  practicable,  to  the  village.  Dr.  Gaulter,  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Gaulter,  being  stationed  at  a  military 
post  in  the  neighborhood,  hearing  of  the  case,  hastened 
to  his  relief,  and  has  very  humanely  rendered  him  all  ne- 
cessary assistance  ever  since.  Mr.  Gaulter  stated,  on  his 
arrival,  that  the  appearance  of  the  wounds  were  truly 
alarming,  and  amputation  of  the  arm  seemed  absolutely 
necessary.  To  this,  however,  the  patient  was  not  will- 
ing to  consent,  having  a  number  of  young  children, 
whose  subsistence  depended  upon  his  labor.  "  As  the 
Almighty  has  delivered  me,"  said  he,  "  from  that  horrid 
death,  I  think  surely  he  is  able  to  save  my  arm  also." 
And,  astonishing  to  relate,  the  wounds  are  healed,  and 
there  is  hope  of  complete  recovery.  "  O  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men  !" 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  party  of  Clark  and  Lewis,  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  a  man  of  the  party,  of 
the  name  of  Colter,  observing  the  appearance  of  abun- 
dance of  beaver  being  there,  got  permission  to  remain 
and  hunt  for  some  time,  which  he  did,  in  company  with 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Dixon,  who  had  traversed  the 
immense  tract  of  country  from  St.  Louis  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  alone.  Soon  after,  he  separated 
from  Dixon,  and  trapped  in  company  with  a  hunter  of 
the  name  of  Potts  ;  and  aware  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Blackfeet  Indians,  one  of  whom  had  been  killed  by 
Lewis,  they  set  their  traps  at  night,  and  took  them  up 
early  in  the  morning,  remaining  concealed  during  the 
day.  They  were  examining  their  traps  early  one  morn- 
ing, in  a  creek,  about  six  miles  from  that  branch  of  the 
Missouri,  called  Jefferson's  Fork,  and  were  ascending 
in  a  canoe,  when  they  suddenly  heard  a  great  noise,  re- 
sembling the  trampling  of  animals  ;  but  they  could  not 
27* 
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ascertain  the  fact,  as  the  high,  perpendicular  banks  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  impeded  their  view.  Colter  im- 
mediately pronounced  it  to  be  occasioned  by  Indians, 
and  advised  an  instant  retreat,  but  was  accused  of  cow- 
ardice by  Potts,  who  insisted  that  the  noise  was  caused 
by  buffalo,  and  they  proceeded  on.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  their  doubts  were  removed,  by  a  party  of 
Indians  making  their  appearance  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred,  who  beck- 
oned to  them  to  come  on  shore.  As  retreat  was  now 
impossible,  Colter  turned  the  head  of  the  canoe  to  the 
shore ;  and  at  the  moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian 
seized  the  rifle  belonging  to  Potts  ;  but  Colter,  who  is 
a  remarkably  strong  man,  immediately  retook  it,  and 
handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remained  in  the  canoe.  On  re- 
ceiving it,  he  pushed  off  into  the  river  ;  he  had  scarcely 
quitted  the  shore,  when  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him,  and 
he  cried  out,  "  Colter,  I  am  wounded."  Colter  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  escape, 
and  urged  him  to  come  on  shore.  Instead  of  comply- 
ing, he  instantly  leveled  his  rifle  at  an  Indian,  and  shot 
him  dead  on  the  spot.  This  conduct,  situated  as  he 
was,  may  appear  to  have  been  an  act  of  madness  ;  but 
it  was^ doubtless  the  effect  of  sudden  and  sound  reason- 
ing ;  for.  if  taken  alive,  he  must  have  expected  to  be 
tortured  to  death,  according  to  their  custom.  He  was 
instantly  pierced  with  arrows,  so  numerous,  that,  to  use 
the  language  of  Colter,  "  He  was  made  a  riddle  of." 
They  now  seized  Colter,  stripped  him  entirely  naked, 
and  began  to  consult  on  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
be  put  to  death.  They  were  first  inclined  to  set  him 
up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at ;  but  the  chief  interfered,  and 
seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if  he  could  run 
fast.  Colter,  who  had  been  some  time  amongst  the  Kee- 
katsa,  or  Crow  Indians,  had,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
acquired  the  Blackfoot  language,  and  was  also  well  ac- 
quainted with  Indian  customs.  He  knew  that  he  had 
now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the  dreadful  odds  of  five  or 
six  hundred  against  him,  and  those  armed  Indians ;  he 
therefore  cunningly  replied,  that  he  was  a  very  bad  run- 
ner, although  he  was  considered  by  the  hunters  as  re- 
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markably  swift.  The  chief  now  commanded  the  party  to 
remain  stationary,  and  led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie  three 
or  four  hundred  yards,  and  released  him,  bidding  him 
to  save  himself  if  he  could.  At  that  instant,  the  horrid 
war-whoop  was  sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor  Colter,  who, 
urged  with  the  hope  of  preserving  life,  ran  with  a  speed 
at  which  he  was  himself  surprised.  He  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Jefferson  Fork,  having  to  traverse  a  plain  six 
miles  in  breadth,  abounding  with  the  prickly  pear,  on 
which  he  was  every  instant  treading  with  his  naked  feet. 
He  ran  nearly  half  way  across  the  plain,  before  he  ven- 
tured to  look  over  his  shoulder,  when  he  perceived  that 
the  Indians  were  very  much  scattered,  and  that  he  had 
gained  ground  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
body ;  but  one  Indian,  who  carried  a  spear,  was  much 
before  all  the  rest,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
from  him. 

A  faint  gleam  of  hope  now  cheered  the  heart  of  Col- 
ter ;  he  derived  confidence  from  the  belief  that  escape 
was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility ;  but  that  possi- 
bility was  nearly  fatal  to  him,  for  he  exerted  himself  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils, 
and  soon  almost  covered  his  body.  He  had  now  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  the  river,  when  he  distinctly  heard  the 
appalling  sound  of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  every  in- 
stant expected  to  feel  the  spear  of  his  pursuer.  Again 
he  turned  his  head,  and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty 
yards  from  him.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the 
expected  blow,  he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  and 
spread  out  his  arms.  The  Indian,  surprised  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  action,  and  perhaps  at  the  bloody  appear- 
ance of  Colter,  also  attempted  to  stop,  but,  exhausted 
with  running,  he  fell  whilst  endeavoring  to  throw  his 
spear,  which  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  broke  in  his  hand. 
Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the  pointed  part,  with  which 
he  pinned  him  to  the  earth,  and  then  continued  his  flight. 
The  foremost  of  the  Indians,  on  arriving  at  the  place, 
stopped  till  others  came  up  to  join  them,"  when  they  set 
up  a  hideous  yell.  Every  moment  of  this  time  was  im- 
proved by  Colter,  who,  although  fainting  and  exhausted, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  skirting  of  the  cotton  wood 
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trees,  on  the  borders  of  the  Fork,  through  which  he  ran, 
and  plunged  into  the  river.  Fortunately  for  him,  a 
little  below  this  place  there  was  an  island,  against  the 
upper  point  of  which,  a  raft  of  drift  timber  had  lodged  : 
he  dived  under  the  raft,  and  after  several  efforts,  got  his 
head  above  water,  amongst  the  trunks  of  trees,  covered 
over  with  smaller  wood,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
Scarcely  had  he  secured  himself,  when  the  Indians  ar- 
rived on  the  river,  screeching  and  yelling,  as  Colter  ex- 
pressed it,  "like  so  many  devils."  They  were  frequently 
on  the  raft  during  the  day,  and  were  seen  through  the 
chinks  by  Colter,'  who  w:as  congratulating  himself  on 
his  escape,  until  the  idea  arose,  that  they  might  set  the 
raft  on  fire.  In  horrible  suspense,  he  remained  till 
night,  when,  hearing  no  more  of  the  Indians,  he  dived 
from  under  the  raft,  and  swam  silently  down  the  river 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  then  he  landed,  and  trav- 
eled all  night.  Although  happy  in  having  escaped  from 
the  Indians,  his  situation  was  still  dreadful  ;  he  was 
completely  naked,  under  a  burning  sun  ;  the  soles  of  his 
feet  were  entirely  filled  with  the  prickly  pear  ;  he  was 
hungry,  and  had  no  means  of  killing  game,  although  he 
saw  abundance  round  him  ;  and  was  at  least  seven  days' 
journey  from  Liffa's  Fort,  on  the  Bighorn  branch  of  the 
Roche  Jaune  river.  These  are  circumstances  under 
which  almost  any  man  but  an  American  hunter  would 
have  despaired.  He  arrived  at  the  fort  in  seven  days, 
having  subsisted  on  a  root  much  esteemed  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  Missouri,  now  known  by  naturalists  as 
Pseralea  esculenta. 


REMARKABLE    SELF-POSSESSION. 

It  was  in  the  cold  season,  that  a  few  of  the  civil  and 

military  offices  belonging  to  the  station  of ,  agreed 

to  make  a  shooting  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  Agra, 
which  gave  occasion  to  an  animated  scene.  A  convenient 
spot  had  been  selected  for  the  tents,  beneath  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  a  huge  banian  ;  peacocks  glittered  in 
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the  sun  upon  the  lower  boughs,  and  troops  of  monkeys 
grinned  and  chattered  above.  The  horses  were  fastened 
under  the  surrounding  trees,  and  there  fanned  off  the 
insects  with  their  long,  flowing  tails,  and  pawed  the 
ground  with  their  graceful  feet.  Further  off  stood  a 
stately  elephant,  watching  the  progress  of  his  evening 
repast,  preparing  by  his  driver,  and  taking  under  his 
especial  protection  the  pets  of  his  master,  a  small  dog,  a 
handsome  bird,  six  feet  high,  decked  in  plumage  of  lilac 
and  black,  and  a  couple  of  goats,  who,  knowing  their 
safest  asylum,  kept  close  to  his  trunk,  or  under  the  shel- 
ter of  his  huge  limbs.  Beyond,  reposed  a  group  of  cam- 
els, with  their  drivers — some  lying  down,  others  stand- 
ing or  kneeling.  Numerous  white  bullocks,  their  com- 
panions in  labor,  rested  at  their  feet ;  while  pack-saddles, 
panniers,  and  sacks,  piled  round,  completed  the  picture. 
Within  the  circle  of  the  camp  a  lively  scene  was  pass- 
ing ;  fires  blazed  in  every  quarter,  and  sundry  operations 
of  roasting,  boiling,  and  frying,  were  going  on  in  the 
open  air.  Every  fire  was  surrounded  by  a  busy  crowd, 
all  engaged  in  that  important  office — a  preparation  for 
the  evening  meal.  The  interior  of  the  tents  also  pre- 
sented an  animated  spectacle,  as  the  servants  were  put- 
ting them  in  order  for  the  night ;  they  were  lighted  with 
lamps,  the  walls  hung  with  chints,  or  tiger  skins,  car- 
pets were  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  sofas,  surrounded 
by  curtains  of  transparent  gauze,  (a  necessary  precaution 
against  insects.)  became  commodious  beds.  Polished 
swords  and  daggers,,  silver  mounted  pistols  and  guns, 
with  knives,  boar  spears,  and  the  gilded  bows,  arrows, 
and  quivers,  of  native  workmanship,  were  scattered 
around.  The  tables  were  covered  with  European  books 
and  newspapers ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  contin- 
ually reminded,  by  some  savage  object,  that  these  tem- 
porary abodes  were  placed  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  for- 
est. The  vast  number  of  persons,  the  noise,  bustle,  and 
many  fires  about  the  camp,  precluded  every  idea  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  collected  together 
in  front  of  the  tents,  conversed  carelessly  with  each 
other,  or  amused  themselves  with  looking  about  them. 
While  thus  indolently  beguiling  the  few  minutes  which 
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had  to  elapse  before  they  were  summoned  to  dinner,  a 
full  grown  tiger,  of  the  largest  size,  sprang  suddenly  into 
the  center  of  the  group,  seized  one  of  the  party  in  his 
extended  jaws,  and  bore  him  away  into  the  wood  with 
a  rapidity  which  defied  pursuit.  The  loud  outcries, 
raised  by  those  persons  whose  faculties  were  not  entirely 
paralized  by  terror  and  consternation,  only  served  to 
increase  the  tiger's  speed.  Though  scarcely  a  moment 
had  elapsed,  not  a  trace  of  the  animal  remained,  so  im- 
penetrable was  the  thicket  through  which  he  had  re- 
treated ;  but.  notwithstanding  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  the  case,  no  means  which  human  prudence  could 
suggest,  were  left  untried.  Torches  were  instantly  col- 
lected, weapons  hastily  snatched  up,  and  the  whole  party 
rushed  into  the  forest — some  beating  the  bushes  on  every 
side,  while  others  pressed  their  way  through  the  tan- 
gled underwood,  in  a  state  of  anxiety  incapable  of  de- 
scription. The  victim  selected  by  the  tiger  was  an  offi- 
cer, whose  presence  of  mind  and  dauntless  courage  in 
the  midst  of  this  most  appalling  danger,  providentially 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  exigences  of  his  situation. 
Neither  the  anguish  he  endured  from  the  wounds  al- 
ready inflicted,  the  horrible  manner  in  which  he  was 
hurried  along  through  bush  and  brake,  and  the  prospect 
so  immediately  before  him  of  a  dreadful  death,  subdued 
the  firmness  of  his  spirit;  and  meditating,  with  the  ut- 
most coolness,  upon  the  readiest  means  of  effecting  his 
own  deliverance,  he  proceeded  cautiously  to  make  the 
attempt.  He  wore  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  the 
tiger  having  seized  him  by  the  waist,  his  arms  were  con- 
sequently left  at  liberty.  Applying  his  hand  to  the  mon- 
ster's side,  he  ascertained  the  exact  position  of  the  heart ; 
then,  drawing  out  one  of  his  pistols,  he  placed  the  muz- 
zle close  to  the  part,  and  fired.  Perhaps  some  slight  tre- 
mor in  his  own  fingers,  or  a  jerk  occasioned  by  the  rough 
road  and  brisk  pace  of  the  animal,  caused  the  ball  to  miss 
its  aim,  and  a  tighter  gripe,  and  an  accelerated  trot,  alone 
announced  the  wound  he  had  received.  A  moment  of 
inexpressible  anxiety  ensued;  yet,  undismayed  by  the  ill 
success  of  his  effort,  though  painfully  aware  that  he  now 
possessed  only  a  single  chance  for  life,  the  heroic  indi- 
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vidual  prepared,  with  more  careful  deliberation,  to  make 
a  fresh  attempt.  He  felt  for  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
a  second  time,  placed  his  remaining  pistol  firmly  against 
the  vital  part,  and  drew  the  trigger  with  a  steadier  hand, 
and  with  nicer  precision.  The  jaws  suddenly  relaxed 
their  grasp,  and  the  tiger  dropped  dead  beneath  its  bur- 
den !  The  triumph  of  the  victor,  as  he  surveyed  the 
lifeless  body  of  the  animal  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
was  somewhat  subdued  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
pain  of  his  wounds.  He  was  uncertain,  too,  whether 
his  failing  strength  would  enable  him  to  reach  the  camp, 
even  if  he  would  be  certain  of  finding  the  way  to  it ; 
but  his  anxiety  upon  this  point  was  speedily  ended  by 
the  shouts  which  met  his  ear,  those  of  his  friends  search- 
ing for  him.  He  staggered  onward  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  issued  from  the 
thicket,  covered  with  blood  and  exhausted,  but  free 
from  wounds  of  a  mortal  nature. 


STONINGTON  HEROISM. 

No  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Connecticut  is  more  ex- 
posed to  annoyance  from  an  enemy,  than  the  village  of 
Stonington.  it  is  compactly  built  on  a  point  of  land  ex- 
tending into  the  sea,  with  a  harbor  easy  of  access  and 
wholly  unfortified.  During  the  late  war,  whilst  the  na- 
tional vessels  were  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  New 
London  by  the  British  fleet,  the  inhabitants  of  Stoning- 
ton were  under  continual  apprehension  of  a  visit  from 
the  enemy.  The  blockading  ships  were  in  fair  view  of 
the  village,  and  their  boats  almost  daily  reconnoitred 
along  the  coast,  apparently  with  other  objects  than  the 
interruption  of  commerce.  We  implored  the  general 
government  for  protection,  but  it  was  not  found  con- 
venient to  grant  it.  The  governor  of  the  state,  however, 
sent  us  a  small  guard  of  militia  to  aid  the  inhabitants  in 
keeping  a  nightly  watch,  and  sound  the  alarm  in  case 
the  enemy  should  approach.  Despairing  of  further  aid, 
the  citizens  who  were  disposed  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
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country  and  to  themselves,  resolved  to  take  their  defence 
into  their  own  hands.  By  voluntary  labor  three  tempo- 
rary breastworks  were  thrown  up  in  different  positions. 
At  the  upper  work  a  flag-staff  was  planted  and  a  small 
platform  prepared,  on  which  were  placed  two  fine  eigh- 
teen pounders,  which  had  been  obtained  from  the  na- 
tional government  previous  to  the  war.  Scarcely  were 
these  hasty  preparations  made,  when,  on  Tuesday,  the 
ninth  of  August,  1814,  the  hostile  fleet  was  perceived  to 
be  in  motion,  passing  through  Fisher's  Island  sound,  and 
coming  on  in  the  direction  of  Stonington.  Various  con- 
jectures were  formed  as  to  their  destination  ;  few  of  us, 
however,  supposed  that  so  formidable  a  force  could  be 
arrayed  for  the  attack  of  our  defenceless  village.  As 
they  continued  to  approach,  the  female  portion  of  our 
population  expressed  great  alarm,  which  soon  rose  to 
indescribable  consternation,  when  the  whole  squadron 
were  seen  to  enter  our  harbor,  consisting  of  the  Ram- 
ilies,  seventy-four,  the  frigate  Pactolus,  the  bomb-ship 
Terror,  and  the  brig  of  war  Despatch,  of  twenty  guns. 
Soon  after  they  were  moored,  a  barge  put  off  from  the 
nearest  ship  and  rowed  towards  the  shore,  bearing  a 
white  flag.  A  momentary  consultation  was  held  among 
the  inhabitants  who  were  then  assembled,  on  the  ques- 
tion, what  shall  be  done  ?  when  it  was  decided,  as  by  a 
general  impulse,  to  meet  the  foe  !  Immediately  several 
gentlemen  entered  a  boat  and  proceeded  to  receive  the 
flag.  The  officer  of  the  barge,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Ramilies,  presented  an  unsealed  communication,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  exact  copy,  but  refused  to  an- 
swer any  interrogatories,  further  than  to  say  he  had  per- 
formed his  duty  in  delivering  the  message  of  the  com- 
modore : — 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Pactolus,  ) 
9th  August,  1814,  half  past  5,  P.  M.  $ 
Not  wishing  to  destroy  the  unoffending  inhabitants,  residing  in  the 
town  of  Stonington,  one  hour  is  granted  them,  from  the  receipt  "of  this, 
to  remove  out  of  town.  T.  M.  HARDY, 

Captain  of  his  Majesty' 's  ship  Ramilies. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  agitation  which  this 
message  occasioned.     Its  brevity,  its  awful  import,  the 
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overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  our  defenseless  con- 
dition, and  the  short  time  allowed  us  to  remove  our  "un- 
offending" women  and  children,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
conflict,  awoke  sensations  which  can  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  expressed.  The  brief  space  allotted  us,  was 
diligently  employed  in  taking  out  non-combatants  to 
places  of  safety,  and  in  collecting  whatever  ammunition 
could  be  found  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  whilst 
ten  determined  volunteers  took  their  stand  at  the  breast- 
work, to  observe  the  first  movements  of  the  enemy. 
All  remained  quiet  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  Terror  commenced  the  bombardment,  by- 
throwing  a  shell  into  the  town,  and  continued  with  short 
intervals  to  fire  bombs  and  carcasses  through  the  night. 
Nothing  was  done,  at  that  period,  on  our  part,  except 
once  discharging  an  eighteen-pounder  at  the  brig,  which 
had  suspended  a  lantern  in  her  shrouds,  but  immedi- 
ately hauled  it  down,  from  the  apparent  effect  of  the  shot. 
As  soon  as  the  day  broke  on  Wednesday,  the  enemy's 
barges  appeared  at  a  short  distance  from  the  east  side  of 
the  point,  and  commenced  firing  their  rockets  at  the 
buildings.  Immediately  a  sufficient  number  of  the  vol- 
unteers dragged  one  of  their  guns  across  the  point,  at- 
tacked the  barges  from  the  open  field,  sunk  one  of  them, 
compelled  the  rest  to  retire,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  raking 
fire  from  the  brig,  returned  to  the  breastwork  in  safety. 
At  sunrise,  the  brig  of  war  commenced  firing  upon  the 
town,  approaching  within  grape-shot  distance  of  the 
shore.  At  the  same  moment  the  Terror  resumed  the 
discharge  of  rockets,  and  throwing  of  shells  and  car- 
casses. Whilst  the  brave  men  at  the  guns  were  doing 
their  duty,  others,  equally  fearless,  followed  the  rockets 
and  carcasses  to  the  buildings,  and  extinguished  the 
fires  they  were  kindling — a  perilous  service,  which  they 
continued  to  perform  to  the  end  of  the  conflict.  The 
men  at  the  breastwork  had  ammunition  for  one  gxin 
only,  which  they  aimed  with  deadly  effect,  hulling  the 
brig  at  every  shot  ;  but  their  powder  at  length  failing, 
they  reluctantly  retired  for  a  short  time,  until  the  ex- 
press which  they  had  despatched  to  New  London  should 
return  with  a  supply. 
28 
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This,  to  their  great  joy,  arrived  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.,  when  they  instantly  repaired  to  their  post,  nailed 
their  colors  to  the  staff,  opened  their  fire  anew,  and  with 
such  effect  that  the  brig,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  to 
avoid  being  sunk,  cut  her  cable  and  retired,  leaving  her 
cable  and  anchor  behind,  which  were  afterwards  se- 
cured, and  are  still  preserved.  During  this  exhibition 
of  desperate  valor,  the  men  were  driven  to  the  expedi- 
ent of  making  cartridges  with  clothing  torn  from  their 
bodies,  and  weeds  collected  around  the  breastwork  ;  and 
when  the  match-rope  failed,  they  fired  the  cannon  with 
a  small  gun  snapped  over  the  vent.  The  number  of 
men  thus  engaged,  at  no  time  exceeded  twenty,  all  equal 
in  command.  The  bombardment  continued  until  Thurs- 
day, when  a  cessation  of  hostilities  took  place,  and  a 
flag  was  sent  from  Commodore  Hardy,  with  a  message, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  to  require  us  to  send  on  board 
his  ship,  Mrs.  Stewart,  the  British  consul's  wife,  then  in 
New  London,  and  to  give  a  pledge  that  we  would  not 
send  torpedoes  to  annoy  his  ships.  On  our  compliance 
with  these  terms,  he  engaged  the  bombardment  should 
cease.  With  a  spirit  becoming  the  occasion,  he  was 
told  in  reply,  that  no  compliance  could  be  expected  from 
us,  and  no  "favors  were  asked  of  him,  beyond  what  the 
rules  of  honorable  warfare  required.  The  bomb  ship 
then  re-commenced  her  fire  of  shells  and  carcasses  ;  and 
on  Friday,  after  the  Ramilies  had  fired  two  broadsides 
at  the  town,  the  squadron,  about  noon,  retreated  to  the 
place  from  whence  it  came,  with  little  cause  of  triumph, 
it  is  believed,  at  the  result  of  the  expedition. 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  many  lives  were  lost  on  our 
part,  I  must  answer,  with  gratitude  to  God,  not  an  in- 
dividual was  killed.  One  young  man  received  a  wound 
in  the  knee,  and  died  six  months  afterwards.  This 
statement  may  appear  incredible,  when  it  is  considered 
that  during  a  part  of  the  conflict,  the  men  were  wholly 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire — that  their  breastwork  was 
merely  a  mound  of  earth — that  the  star-spangled  banner, 
which  hung  low  over  their  heads,  was  pierced  with 
many  balls,  and  the  board  fence  and  buildings  in  their 
rear  were   perforated  in  a  manner  so  remarkable,  as 
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would  seem  to  render  it  impossible  that  any  of  them 
could  have  escaped  uninjured.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
those  who  were  engaged  in  watching  the  houses,  and 
guarding  them  against  the  effects  of  the  rockets  and 
shells,  were  exposed  to  dangers  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Their  unremitting  efforts  prevented  a  single  instance  of 
conflagration,  although  many  buildings  were  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  balls  and  shells,  and  some  were  wholly 
destroyed. 

The  bombardment,  it  is  perceived,  lasted  from  Tues- 
day evening  to  Friday  noon  ;  during  which  many  in- 
cidents of  an  interesting  nature  occurred,  which  cannot 
now  be  detailed.  One  instance,  however,  of  female  for- 
titude and  filial  piety  united,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  record. 
A  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  the  breastwork  stood  a  small 
house,  in  which  resided  an  aged  widow  and  her  daughtei. 
The  mother  was  sick  and  could  not  be  removed.  Her 
daughter  remained  alone  with  her  through  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  and  the  battle  of  Wednesday,  until  the  mother 
died.  The  daughter  then  went  forth  to  announce  the 
fact,  and  obtain  assistance  to  bury  the  dead.  No  female 
aid  could  be 'had  ;  all  had  fled.  A  few  men  assembled, 
but  perceived  they  could  do  nothing  with  the  body  ex- 
cept to  take  it  with  the  bed  and  covering,  and  bury  them 
together.  Accordingly,  they  carried  all  to  the  nearest 
burying  ground,  where  they  found  a  hole  made  by  the 
fall  and  explosion  of  a  shell,  in  which  the  whole  were 
interred,  and  where  they  have  since  remained.  The 
composure,  the  passive  courage  as  well  as  dutiful  affec- 
tion of  the  daughter,  astonished  all  who  saw  her.  With- 
out calling  for  aid  or  uttering  a  complaint,  she  continued 
at  the  bed  side  of  her  dying  mother  until  her  death, 
while  cannon  balls  were  often  passing  through  the 
house,  and  even  the  room  where  she  sat.  Her  name  is 
Huldah  Hall.  She  is  still  living,  poor  in  worldly  sub- 
stance, but  "  rich  in  faith,"  and  I  doubt  not,  an  "  heir  of 
glory." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  narrative  has  furnished 
no  estimate  of  the  enemy's  loss,  as  he  probably  possess- 
ed no  certain  evidence  of  its  amount.      But  if  we  may 
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credit  the  account  published  at  the  time,  it  was  far  from 
proving  a  bloodless  affair  to  the  assailants. 

Expresses  were  also  sent  to  convene  the  neighboring 
militia,  who  promptly  assembled,  were  organized  in  the 
confines  of  the  town,  and  stood  ready  to  meet  the  enemy, 
if  a  landing-  had  been  effected. 


THE  IRISH  MAGISTRATE. 

A  few  years  before  the  battle  of  Knocktuadh,  an  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  civil  justice  occurred  in  this 
town,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  its  citizens,  elevated  their 
chief  magistrate  to  a  rank  with  the  inflexible  Roman. 
James  Lynch  Fitz-Stephen,  an  opulent  merchant,  was 
mayor  of  Galway,  in  1493.  He  had  made  several  voy- 
ages to  Spain,  as  a  considerable  intercourse  was  then 
kept  up  between  that  country  and  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland.  When  returning  from  his  last  visit,  he  brought 
with  him  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant,  named  Go- 
mez, whose  hospitality  he  had  largely  experienced,  and 
who  was  now  received  by  his  family  with  all  that  warmth 
of  affection,  which,  from  the  earliest  period,  has  charac- 
terised the  natives  of  Ireland.  Young  Gomez  soon  be- 
came the  intimate  associate  of  Walter  Lynch,  the  only 
son  of  the  mayor,  a  youth  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
who  possessed  qualities  of  mind  and  body  which  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  general  admiration;  but  to  these 
was  unhappily  united  a  disposition  to  libertinism,  which 
was  a  source  of  the  greatest  affliction  to  his  father.  The 
worthy  magistrate,  however,  was  now  led  to  entertain 
hopes  of  a  favorable  change  in  his  son's  character,  as  he 
was  engaged  in  paying  honorable  addresses  to  a  beauti- 
ful young  lady,  of  good  family  and  fortune.  Prepara- 
tory to  the  nuptials,  the  mayor  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, at  which  young  Lynch  fancied  his  intended  bride 
viewed  his  Spanish  friend  with  too  much  regard.  The 
fire  of  jealousy  was  instantly  lighted  up  in  his  distem- 
pered brain,  and,  at  their  next  interview,  he  accused  his 
beloved  Agnes  of  unfaithfulness  to  him.     Irritated  at  its 
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injustice,  the  offended  fair  one  disdained  to  deny  the 
charge,  and  the  lovers  parted  in  anger. 

On  the  following  night,  while  Walter  Lynch  slowly 
passed  the  residence  of  his  Agnes,  he  observed  young 
Gomez  to  leave  the  house,  as  he  had  been  invited,  by 
her  father,  to  spend  that  evening  with  him.  All  his  sus- 
picions now  received  the  most  dreadful  confirmation, 
and,  in  maddened  fury,  he  rushed  on  his  unsuspecting 
friend,  who,  alarmed  by  a  voice  which  the  frantic  rage  of 
his  pursuer  prevented  him  from  recognising,  fled  towards 
a  solitary  quarter  of  the  town,  near  the  shore.  Lynch 
maintained  the  fell  pursuit  till  his  victim  had  nearly 
reached  the  water's  edge,  when  he  overtook  him,  darted 
a  poniard  into  his  heart,  and  plunged  his  body,  bleeding, 
into  the  sea,  which,  during  the  night,  threw  it  back  again 
upon  the  shore,  where  it  was  found  and  recognised  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  wretched  murderer,  after  contemplating  for  a  mo- 
ment the  deed  of  horror  which  he  had  perpetrated,  sought 
to  hide  himself  in  the  recesses  of  an  adjoining  wood, 
where  he  passed  the  night,  a  prey  to  all  those  conflict- 
ing feelings  which  the  loss  of  that  happiness  ne  had  so 
ardently  expected,  and  a  sense  of  guilt,  of  the  deepest 
dye,  could  inflict.  He  at  length  found  some  degree  of 
consolation,  in  the  firm  resolution  of  surrendering  him- 
self to  the  law,  as  the  only  means  now  left  to  him  of 
expiating  the  dreadful  crime  which  he  had  committed 
against  society.  With  this  determination,  he  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  town,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing1 morning ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  its  pre- 
cincts, when  he  met  a  crowd  approaching,  amongst,  whom, 
with  shame  and  terror,  he  observed  his  father  on  horse- 
back, attended  by  several  officers  of  justice.  At  present, 
the  venerable  magistrate  had  no  suspicion  that  his  only 
son  was  the  assassin  of  his  friend  and  guest ;  but  when 
young  Lynch  proclaimed  himself  the  murderer,  a  con- 
flict of  feeling  seized  the  wretched  father,  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  describe.  To  him,  as  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  town,  was  entrusted  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  For  a  moment,  the  strong  affection  of  a  parent 
pleaded  in  his  breast,  in  behalf  of  his  wretched  son  ;  but 
28* 
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this  quickly  gave  place  to  a  sense  of  duty  in  his  magis- 
terial capacity,  as  an  impartial  dispenser  of  the  laws. 
The  latter  feeling  at  length  predominated,  and  though 
he  now  perceived  that  the  cup  of  earthly  bliss  was  about 
to  be  forever  dashed  from  his  lips,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice 
all  personal  considerations,  to  his  love  of  justice,  and  or- 
dered the  guard  to  secure  their  prisoner. 

The  sad  procession  moved  slowly  towards  the  prison, 
amidst  a  concourse  of  spectators,  some  of  whom  expressed 
the  strongest  admiration  at  the  upright  conduct  of  the 
magistrate,  while  others  were  equally  loud  in  their  la- 
mentations for  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  highly  accomplished 
youth,  who  had  long  been  a  universal  favorite.  But 
the  firmness  of  the  mayor  had  to  withstand  a  still  greater 
shock,  when  the  mother,  sisters,  and  intended  bride  of 
the  wretched  Walter,  beheld  him  who  had  been  their 
hope  and  pride,  approach,  pale,  bound,  and  surrounded 
with  spears.  Their  frantic  outcries  affected  every  heart, 
except  that  of  the  inflexible  magistrate,  who  had  now 
resolved  to  sacrifice  life,  with  all  that  makes  life  valua- 
ble, rather  than  swerve  from  the  path  of  duty. 

In  a  few  days  the  trial  of  Walter  Lynch  took  place, 
and  in  a  provincial  town  of  Ireland,  containing,  at  that 
period,  not  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  a  fa- 
ther was  beheld  sitting  in  judgment,  like  another  Brutus, 
on  his  only  son ;  and,  like  him  too,  condemning  that  son  to 
die,  as  a  sacrifice  to  public  justice.  Yet  the  trial  of  the 
firmness  of  the  upright  and  inflexible  magistrate  did  not 
end  here.  His  was  a  virtue  too  refined  for  vulgar  minds ; 
the  populace  loudly  demanded  the  prisoner's  release,  and 
were  only  prevented  by  the  guard  from  demolishing  the 
prison,  and  the  mayor's  house,  which  adjoined  it;  and 
their  fury  was  increased  by  hearing  that  the  unhappy 
prisoner  had  now  become  anxious  for  life.  To  these 
ebullitions  of  popular  rage,  were  added,  the  intercession 
of  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  influence  in  Gal  way, 
and  the  entreaties  of  his  dearest  relatives  and  friends  ; 
but  while  Lynch  evinced  all  the  feeling  of  a  father  and 
a  man  placed  in  his  singularly  distressing  circum- 
stances, he  undauntedly  declared  that  the  law  should  take 
its  course. 
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On  the  night  preceding  the  fatal  day  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  Walter  Lynch,  this  extraordinary  man  en- 
tered the  dungeon  of  his  son,  holding  in  his  hand  a  lamp, 
and  accompanied  by  a  priest.  He  locked  the  gate  after 
him,  kept  the  keys  fast  in  his  hand,  and  then  seated  him- 
self in  a  recess  of  the  wall.  The  wretched  culprit  drew 
near,  and,  with  a  faltering  tongue,  asked  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  hope.  The  mayor  answered,  "  No,  my  son — 
your  life  is  forfeited  to  the  laws,  and  at  sunrise  you  must 
die  !  I  have  prayed  for  your  prosperity  ;  but  that  is  at 
an  end ;  with  this  world  you  have  done  forever ;  were 
any  other  but  your  wretched  father  judge,  I  might  have 
dropped  a  tear  over  my  child's  misfortune,  and  solicited 
for  his  life,  even  though  stained  with  murder;  but  you 
must  die  !  These  are  the  last,  drops  which  shall  quench 
the  sparks  of  nature :  and,  if  you  dare  hope,  implore 
that  heaven  may  not  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  fellow-creature.  I  am  now  come  to  join 
with  this  good  man  in  petitioning  God  to  give  you  such 
composure,  as  will  enable  you  to  meet  your  punishment 
with  becoming  resignation.''  After  this  affecting  ad- 
dress, he  called  on  the  clergyman  to  offer  up  their  united 
prayers  for  God's  forgiveness  to  his  unhappy  son,  and 
that  he  might  be  fully  fortified  to  meet  the  approaching 
catastrophe.  In  the  ensuing  supplications  at  a  throne  of 
mercy,  the  youthful  culprit  joined  with  fervor,  and  spoke 
of  life  and  its  concerns  no  more. 

Day  had  scarcely  broken,  when  the  signal  of  prepara- 
tion was  heard  among  the  guards  without.  The  father 
rose,  and  assisted  the  executioner  to  remove  the  fetters 
which  bound  his  unfortunate  son.  Then,  unlocking  the 
door,  he  placed  him  between  the  priest  and  himself,  lean- 
ing upon  an  arm  of  each.  In  this  manner  they  ascended 
a  flight  of  steps,  lined  with  soldiers,  and  were  passing  on 
to  gain  the  street,  when  a  new  trial  assailed  the  magis- 
trate, for  which  he  appears  not  to  have  been  unprepared. 
His  wretched  wife,  whose  name  was  Blake,  failing  in  her 
personal  exertions  to  save  the  life  of  her  son,  had  gone 
in  distraction  to  the  heads  of  her  own  family,  and  pre- 
vailed on  them,  for  the  honor  of  their  house,'  to  rescue 
him  from  ignominy.     They  flew  to  arms,  and  a  prodi- 
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gious  concourse  soon  assembled  to  support  them,  whose 
outcries  of  mercy  for  the  culprit,  must  have  shaken  any 
nerves  less  firm  than  those  of  the  mayor  of  Galway.  He 
exhorted  them  to  yield  submission  to  the  laws  of  their 
country  ;  but,  rinding  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  of  justice,  at  the  accustomed  place,  and  by 
the  usual  hands,  he,  by  a  desperate  victory  over  parental 
feeling,  resolved  himself  to  perform  the  sacrifice,  which 
he  had  vowed  to  pay  on  its  altar.  Still  retaining  a  hold 
of  his  unfortunate  son,  he  mounted  with  him  by  a  wind- 
ing stair  within  the  building,  that  led  to  an  arched  win- 
dow overlooking  the  street,  which  he  saw  filled  by  the 
populace.  Here  he  secured  the  end  of  the  rope,  which 
had  been  previously  .fixed  round  the  neck  of  his  son,  to 
an  iron  staple,  which  projected  from  the  wall,  and,  after 
taking  from  him  a  last  embrace,  he  launched  him  into 
eternity. 

The  intrepid  magistrate  expected  instant  death  from 
the  fury  of  the  populace  ;  but  the  people  seemed  so  much 
overawed,  or  confounded,  by  the  magnanimous  act,  that 
they  retired  slowly  and  peaceably  to  their  several  dwell- 
ings. The  innocent  cause  of  this  sad  tragedy,  is  said 
to  have  died  soon  after  of  grief;  and  the  unhappy  father 
of  Walter  Lynch,  to  have  secluded  himself,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  from  all  society,  except  that  of  his 
mourning  family.  His  house  still  exists  in  Lombard 
street,  Galway,  which  is  yet  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Dead  Man's  Lane,"  and,  under  the  front  window,  are 
to  be  seen  a  skull  and  cross  bones,  executed  in  black 
marble. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 

A  young  man  residing  near  Bangor,  in  Maine,  was 
returning  lately  from  a  visit  to  his  lady  love  ;  his  path 
lay  through  woodland,  from  which,  except  a  few  strag- 
gling pines,  the  trees  had  been  cut  down,  and  were  lay- 
ing on  the  ground.  He  skipped  over  the  logs  and 
stumps,  with  light  foot  and  lighter  heart.     His  fair  mis- 
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tress  had  received  him  kindly.  Suddenly,  on  leaping 
over  a  fallen  tree,  he  found  himself  within  a  few  feet  of 
a  ravenous  bear.  He  sprang  to  the  nearest  pine,  and 
climbed  up,  the  bear  clambering  after  him.  Making 
good  use  of  his  feet,  he  dashed  his  antagonist  to  the 
ground.  The  bear  returned,  and  was  again  repulsed, 
carrying  with  him  one  of  our  hero's  boots.  Bruin  as- 
cended a  third  time,  and  with  more  caution.  The  young 
man,  hoping  to  escape,  ascended  the  tree  about  fifty  feet, 
and  as  the  bear  approached  him,  attempted  to  shake  him 
off;  but  in  vain,  as  his  foot  was  held  by  the  paws  of  the 
infuriated  animal,  who  had  lost  his  hold  of  the  tree, 
and  hung  suspended  by  the  poor  lover's  leg.  The 
young  man's  strength  becoming  exhausted,  he  let  go  his 
hold  on  the  tree,  and  down  they  went  with  a  tremen- 
dous concussion,  to  the  ground.  Our  hero  struck  on  the 
bear,  and  rebounded  eight  or  ten  feet  distant.  Scarcely 
knowing  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive,  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  arm,  and  discovered  Bruin  gazing  wildly  at 
him,  and  evidently  duwfounded  by  such  lofty  tumbling. 
The  affrighted  pair  sat  eyeing  each  other  for  some 
time,  when  the  bear,  who  was  the  more  severely  bruised 
of  the  two,  showing  no  signs  of  fight,  the  young  man 
rose  and  fled,  leaving  his  hat  and  boot  behind  him,  his 
friend  of  the  shaggy  coat  casting  at  him  an  expressive 
look,  accompanied  by  a  growl  and  a  shake  of  the  head, 
which  convinced  our  hero,  that  had  it  been  possible,  it 
would  have  been  a  shake  of  the  paw.  The  young  lover 
soon  recovered  from  his  bruises,  and  the  fair  damsel, 
who  had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  the  adventure,  which 
had  placed  his  life  in  such  immediate  peril,  poured  bal- 
sam on  his  wounds,  and  made  his  heart  whole,  by 
naming  "  an  early  day." 


A  MODERN  SAMSON. 


Among  instances  of  extraordinary  strength,  the  fol- 
lowing seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  : 

Thomas  Topham,  a  man  who  kept  a  public  house  at 
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Islington,  performed  surprising  feats  of  strength,  as 
breaking  a  broomstick  of  the  "first  magnitude,  by  stri- 
king it  against  his  bare  arm;  lifting  two  hogsheads  of 
water ;  heaving  his  horse  over  the  turnpike  gate  ;  car- 
rying the  beam  of  a  house,  as  a  soldier  does  his  firelock, 
&c.  But  however  belief  might  stagger,  she  soon  recov- 
ered herself,  when  this  second  Samson  appeared  at 
Derby,  as  a  performer  in  public,  at  a  shilling  each. 
Upon  application  for  leave  to  exhibit,  the  magistrate 
was  surprised  at  the  feats  he  proposed  ;  and,  as  his  ap- 
pearance was  like  that  of  other  men,  he  requested  him 
to  strip,  that  he  might  examine  whether  he  was  made 
like  them  ;  but  he  was  found  to  be  extremely  muscular. 
What  were  hollows  under  the  arms  and  hams  of  others, 
were  filled  up  with  ligaments  in  him. 

He  appeared  near  five  feet  ten,  turned  of  thirty,  well 
made,  but  nothing  singular  :  he  walked  with  a  small 
limp.  He  had  formerly  laid  a  wager,  the  usual  decider 
of  disputes,  that  three  horses  could  not  draw  him  from 
a  post,  which  he  would  clasp  with  his  feet ;  but  the 
driver  giving  them  a  sudden  lash,  turned  them  aside, 
and  the  unexpected  jerk  broke  his  thigh. 

The  performances  of  this  wonderful  man,  in  whom 
were  united  the  strength  of  twelve,  were,  rolling  up  a 
pewter  dish,  of  seven  pounds,  as  a  man  rolls  up  a  sheet 
of  paper ;  holding  a  pewter  quart  at  arms-length,  and 
squeezing  the  sides  together  like  an  eggshell ;  lifting 
two  hundred  weight  with  his  little  finger,  and  moving 
it  gently  over  his  head.  The  bodies  he  touched,  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  gravitation.  He  also  broke  a 
rope,  fastened  to  the  floor,  that  would  sustain  twenty 
hundred  weight ;  lifted  an  oak  table  six  feet  long,  with 
his  teeth,  though  half  a  hundred  weight  was  hung  to 
the  extremity  ;  a  piece  of  leather  was  fixed  to  one  end 
for  his  teeth  to  take  hold,  two  of  the  feet  stood  upon  his 
knees,  and  he  raised  the  end  with  the  weight,  higher 
than  that  in  his  mouth  ;  he  took  a  Mr.  Chamners,  vicar 
of  All  Saints,  who  weighed  over  twenty-seven  stone, 
and  raised  him  with  one  hand,  his  head  being  laid  on 
one  chair  and  his  feet  on  another  ;  four  people,  fourteen 
stone  each,  sat  upon  his  body,  which  he  heaved  at  plea- 
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sure.  He  struck  a  round  bar  of  iron,  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, against  his  naked  arm,  and  at  one  stroke  bent  it 
like  a  bow.     Weakness  and  feeling  seemed  fled  together. 

Being  a  master  of  music,  he  entertained  the  company 
with  Mad  Tom.  He  sung  a  solo  to  the  organ  in  St. 
Warburgh's  church,  then  the  only  one  in  Derby;  but 
though  he  might  perform  with  judgment,  yet  the  voice, 
more  terrible  than  sweet,  scarcely  seemed  human. 
Though  of  a  pacific  temper,  and  with  the  appearance 
of  a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  liable  to  the  insults  of  the 
rude.  The  hostler  at  the  inn,  where  he  resided,  having 
given  him  disgust,  he  took  out  the  kitchen  spit  from 
the  mantle-piece,  and  bent  it  round  his  neck  like  a  hand- 
kerchief: but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  tuck  the  end  in 
the  hostler's  bosom,  the  cumbrous  ornament  excited  the 
laugh  of  the  company,  till  he  condescended  to  untie  his 
kon  cravat.  Had  he  not  abounded  with  good  nature, 
the  men  might  have  been  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  their 
persons,  and  the  women  for  that  of  their  pewter-shelves, 
as  he  could  instantly  roll  up  both.  One  blow  with  his 
fist  would  forever  have  silenced  those  heroes  of  the 
bear-garden,  Johnson  and  Mendoza. 

Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  form 
a  regiment  of  tall  men,  was  influenced  by  a  childish 
freak.  Had  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  collecting 
and  enrolling  men  eminent  for  their  strength,  he  would 
have  really  contributed  to  the  end  of  military  prepara- 
tion. In  such  a  case,  Topham  would  have  stood  a  good 
chance  of  being  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Samsons? 

This  account  affords  a  pregnant  hint  to  those  philoso- 
phers who  speculate  on  man  as  a  mere  animal,  whose 
qualities,  both  personal  and  mental,  are  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  insulting  or  crossing  the  breed. 

A  king  of  soldiers  exercises  pretty  much  the  same 
power,  in  the  same  way,  which  a  breeder  of  cattle  does 
over  his  vassals.  Thus  Frederick,  by  choosing  suitable 
mates  for  his  strong  men,  might  have  reared  a  Hercu- 
lean army. 

The  advantages  which  an  army  composed  of  strong 
men  have  over  a  weaker,  is  in  a  greater  proportion,  than 
that  which  the  strength  of  the  first  bears  to  that  of  the 
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last.  A  man  as  strong-  as  ten  others,  is  a  hundred  times 
more  serviceable,  since  he  only  requires  one  tenth  of  the 
pay  and  the  provision  of  ten  men. 


THE  LION. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  lion  has  once  tasted  human 
flesh,  he  henceforth  entirely  loses  his  natural  awe  of  hu- 
man superiority ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  when  he  has 
once  succeeded  in  snatching  some  unhappy  wretch  from 
a  Bushman  kraal,  he  never  fails  to  return  regularly 
every  night,  in  search  of  another  meal ;  and  often  ha- 
rasses them  so  dreadfully,  as  to  force  the  horde  to  desert 
their  station.  From  apprehensions  of  such  nocturnal 
attacks,  some  of  these  wretched  hordes  are  said  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  placing  their  aged  and  infirm  nearest  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  or  covert  where  they  usually  sleep, 
in  order  that  the  least  valuable  may  first  fall  a  prey,  and 
serve  as  a  ransom  for  the  rest.  The  prodigious  strength 
of  this  animal  does  not  appear  to  have  been  overrated. 
It  is  certain  that  he  can  drag  the  heaviest  ox  with  ease, 
a  considerable  way ;  and  a  horse,  heifer,  harte  beast,  or 
lesser  prey,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  throwing  upon  his 
shoulder  and  carrying  off  to  any  distance  he  may  find 
convenient.  I  have  myself  witnessed  an  instance  of  a 
very  young  lion  conveying  a  horse  about  a  mile  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  killed  it ;  and  a  more  extraordin- 
ary case,  which  occurred  in  the  Sneeuwberg,  has  been 
mentioned  to  me  on  good  authority,  where  a  lion,  hav- 
ing carried  off  a  heifer  of  two  years  old,  was  followed 
on  the  spoor,  or  track,  for  full  five  hours,  by  a  party  on 
horseback,  and  throughout  the  whole  distance,  the  car- 
cass of  the  heifer  was  only  once  or  twice  discovered  to 
have  touched  the  ground. 

Poor  Gert  Schepers,  a  vee-boor  of  the  Cradock  dis- 
trict, was  out  hunting  in  company  with  a  neighbor, — 
whose  name,  as  he  is  yet  alive,  and  has  been  sufficiently 
punished,  I  shall  not  make  more  notorious.  Coming  to 
a  fountain,  surrounded,  as  is  common,  with  tall  reeds 
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and  rushes,  Gert  handed  his  gun  to  his  comrade,  and 
alighted  to  search  for  water;  but  he  no  sooner  approach- 
ed "the  fountain,  than  an  enormous  lion  started  up  close 
at  his  side,  and  seized  him  by  the  left  arm.     The  man, 
though  taken  by  surprise,  stood  stock  still,  without  strug- 
gling, aware  that  the  least  attempt  to  escape,  would  in- 
sure his  instant  destruction.     The  animaLalso  remained 
motionless,  holding  fast  the  boor's  arm  in  his  fangs,  but 
without  biting  it  severely, — and  shutting  his  eyes  at  the 
same  time,  as  if  he  could  not  withstand  the  countenance " 
of  his  victim.     As  they  stood  in  this  position,  Gert,  col- 
lecting his  presence  of  mind,  began  to  beckon  to  his 
comrade  to  advance  and  shoot  the  lion  in  the  forehead. 
This  might  have  been  effected,  as  the  animal  not  only 
continued  still  with  closed  eyes,  but  Gert's  body  con- 
cealed from  his  notice  any  object  advancing  in  front  of 
him.     But  the  fellow  was  a  vile  poltroon  ;  and  in  place 
of  complying  with  his  friend's  directions,  or  making  any 
other  effort  to  save  him,  he  began  cautiously  to  retreat 
to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  rock.     Gert  continued  earn- 
estly to  beckon  for  assistance  for  a  long  time,  the  lion 
continuing  perfectly  quiet ;  and  the  lion  hunters  affirm, 
that  if  he  had  persevered  a  little  longer,  the  animal 
would  have  relaxed  his  hold,  and  left  "him  uninjured. 
Such  cases,  at  least,  they  maintain,  have  occasionally 
occurred.     But  Gert,  indignant  at  the  pusillanimity  of 
his  comrade,  and  losing  patience  with  the  lion,  at  last 
drew  his   knife,  (a  weapon  which  every  back  country 
colonist  wears  sheathed  at  his  side,)  and  with  the  utmost 
force  of  his  right  arm,  plunged  it  into  the  animal's  breast. 
The  thrust  was  a  deadly  one,  for  Gert  was  a  bold  and 
powerful  man  ;  but  it  did  not  prove  effectual  in  time  to 
save  his  own  life,  for  the  enraged  savage,  striving  to  grap- 
ple him,  and  held  at  arm's  length  by  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Gert's  strength  and  desperation,  so  dreadfully  lacerated 
the  breast  and  arms  of  the  unfortunate  man  with  his 
talons,  that  his  bare  bones  were  laid  open.      The  lion 
fell  at  last,  from  loss  of  blood,  and  Gert  fell  along  with 
him.     The  cowardly  companion,  who  had  witnessed 
this  fearful  struggle  from  the  rock,  now,  however,  took 
courage  to  advance,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  his  man- 
29 
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gled  friend  to  the  nearest  house,  where  such  surgical 
aid  as  the  neighbors  could  give,  was  immediately,  but 
vainly  applied.  Poor  Gert  expired  on  the  third  day 
after,  of  a  lock-jaw. 

The  hero  of  the  following  story  is  a  Hottentot  of  the 
Agter  Sneeuwberg.  I  have  forgotten  his  name,  but  he 
was  alive  two  years  ago,  when  the  story  was  related  to 
me  at  Cradock,  in  that  neighborhood.  This  man  was 
out  hunting,  and  perceiving  an  antelope  feeding  among 
some  bushes,  he  approached,  in  a  creeping  posture,  and 
had  rested  his  gun  over  an  ant-hill,  to  take  a  steady  aim, 
when,  observing  that  the  creature's  attention  was  sud- 
denly and  peculiarly  excited  by  some  object  near  him, 
he  looked  up  and  perceived  with  horror,  that  an  enor- 
mous lion  was,  at  that  instant,  creeping  forward,  and 
ready  to  spring  upon  him.  Before  he  could  change  his 
posture,  and  direct  his  aim  upon  his  antagonist,  the 
savage  beast  bounded  forward,  seized  him  with  his 
talons,  and  crushed  his  left  hand,  as  he  endeavored  to 
guard  him  off  with  it,  between  his  monstrous  jaws.  In 
this  extremity,  the  Hottentot  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  turn  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  which  he  still  held  in  his 
right  hand,  into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  then  drawing  the 
trigger,  shot  him  dead  through  the  brain.  He  lost  his 
hand,  but  happily  escaped  without  further  injury. 


A  PERILOUS  SITUATION. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  walked  on  the  banks 
of  the  Adige,  below  Rovigo,  (in  Italy,)  will  know,  that 
about  a  league  and  a  half  from  that  town,  there  are  one 
or  two  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  channel,  between 
which  and  the  shore,  the  water  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
deep;  and  those  who  have  never  stirred  from  home, 
have  probably  heard  that  the  Adige  is  extremely  subject 
to  violent  inundations,  equally  remarkable  for  the  sud- 
denness of  their  rise  and  fall,  owing  to  its  mountainous 
origin  and  short  course. 

On  the  evening  of  one  of  the  last  days  in  May,  I  ar- 
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rived  opposite  to  one  of  these  islands.  The  water  was 
as  pure  as  crystal,  gently  flowing  over  a  fine  pebbly 
channel  ;  the  island,  which  might  be  about  forty  yards 
from  the  shore  upon  which  I  stood,  though  more  than 
double  that  distance  on  the  other  side,  was  inviting, 
from  its  extreme  greenness,  and  from  a  profusion  of  hy- 
acinths upon  one  side — a  flower  to  which  I  am  extreme- 
ly partial.  Three  or  four  trees  also  grew  upon  its  edge, 
the  trunks  inclining  over  the  water,  and  with  but  few 
branches.  After  a  day's  walk,  nothing  is  more  agreea- 
ble than  wading  in  a  stream ;  and  as  I  had  sufficient 
time  to  spare,  I  resolved  upon  reaching  the  island.  This 
was  soon  accomplished  :  I  found  the  depth  nowhere  to 
exceed  two  feet,  and  the  island,  when  I  reached  it,  as 
agreeable  as  I  fancied  it  to  be  ;  and  having  culled  a 
large  bouquet,  I  lay  down  upon  the  hyacinth  bank,  and 
gave  myself  up  to  those  pleasant  recollections  of  home 
and  past  scenes,  which  the  fragrance  of  this  flower 
brought  along  with  it.  I  had  lain.  I  think,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  entirely  forgetful  of  time  and  place — a 
busy  actor  in  scenes  far  removed  by  both — when  my 
attention  was  slightly  roused  by  a  distant  sound,  which 
I  supposed  at  first  to  be  thunder,  a  good  deal  having 
been  heard  to  the  northward  in  the  course  of  the  day ; 
and  when  it  continued,  and  grew  louder,  I  still  supposed 
it  was  one  of  those  prolonged  peals  which  are  so 
frequent  to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  Soon,  however,  the 
sound  changed,  and  seemed  like  the  sea  ;  and,  as  it  be- 
came still  louder,  I  started  up  in  some  alarm,  and  what 
a  sight  met  my  eye  !  At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  I  saw  a  mountain  of  dark  waters  rushing  towards 
me  with  inconceivable  velocity,  like  a  perpendicular 
wall,  and  now  roaring  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder. 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  the  level  of  the  island 
would  be  instantly  covered,  and  to  gain  the  shore  was 
impossible,  for  we  cannot  run  through  water  with  the 
swiftness  with  which  we  pass  over  dry  ground.  I  in- 
stantly made  for  the  largest  of  the  trees,  and  had  gained 
an  elevation  of  about  ten  feet  above  the  island,  when 
the  flood  reached  it.  As  it  came  nearer,  its  power  ap- 
peared resistless  ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  sweep  the 
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island  from  its  foundation  ;  and  I  entertained  not  a  ray 
of  hope  that  the  trunk  upon  which  I  was  seated,  would 
escape  the  force  of  the  torrent.  It  came,  and  the 
tree  remained  firm  ; — it  covered  the  island  and  all  its 
vegetation  in  an  instant ;  and  I  saw  it  rush  beneath  me, 
bearing  along  with  it  the  insignia  of  its  power  and  fury 
— huge  branches  and  roots,  fragments  of  bridges,  im- 
plements of  household  use,  and  dead  animals. 

As  regarded  myself,  the  first  and  immediate  danger 
of  destruction  was  over  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection,  one 
glance  around  me,  showed  that  I  had  but  little  cause 
for  congratulation.  Betwixt  the  island  and  the  shore,  a 
torrent  that  no  human  strength  could  withstand,  rolled 
impetuously  on  ;  and  although  not  fifty  yards  over,  it 
would  have  been  as  impracticable  an  attempt  to  pass  it, 
as  if  its  breadth  had  been  so  many  leagues.  The  first 
rush  had  left  the  tree  unloosened,  yet  a  second  might 
carry  it  away  ;  and  the  flood  was  still  rising ;  almost 
every  minute  I  could  perceive  the  distance  betwixt  me 
and  the  water  diminish,  and,  indeed,  I  was  not  more 
than  four  feet  above  its  surface.  I  had  only  two  grounds 
of  hope — the  most  languid,  however,  that  ever  was  call- 
ed by  the  name — it  was  possible  that  some  person  might 
see  my  situation  from  the  shore,  before  nightfall,  and 
bring  others  to  my  assistance  ;  and  it  was  possible,  also, 
that  the  river  might  rise  no  higher,  and  speedily  subside. 

The  first  of  these  chances  was  one  of  very  improb- 
able occurrence,  for  this  part  of  the  country  is  but 
thinly  inhabited, — the  high  road  did  not  lie  along  the 
river  side,  and  the  shore,  for  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  channel  of  the  river,  was  overflowed  to 
the  depth  of  probably  three  or  four  feet ;  and  if  a  rope 
or  a  cord  could  be  thrown  so  far,  it  was  extremely  im- 
probable that  I  should  catch  it,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  stir  from  the  tree  upon  which  I  was  seated,  and 
as  to  any  likelihood  of  the  water  subsiding,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  it ;  it  was,  at  all  events,  impossible 
that  this  could  happen  before  nightfall.  In  this  dread- 
ful and  perilous  situation,  evening  passed  away.  No 
one  appeared,  and  the  river  still  continued  to  rise.  The 
skv  lowered  and  looked  threatening  ;  the  torrent  rushed 
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by,  darker  and  more  impetuous  every  few  moments,  re- 
minding me,  by  the  wrecks  which  it  bore  along  with  it, 
of  the  frailty  of  the  tenure  by  which  I  held  my  exist- 
ence. The  shores,  on  both  sides,  were  changed  into 
wide  lakes  ;  and  the  red  sun  went  angrily  down,  over  a 
waste  of  red  waters.  Night  at  length  closed  in,  and  a 
dreadful  night  it  was.  Sometimes^  I  fancied  the  tree 
was  loosening  from  its  root,  and  sloped  more  over  the 
water  ;  sometimes  I  imagined  the  whole  island  was 
swept  away,  and  that  I  was  sailing  down  the  torrent. 
I  found  that  my  mind  occasionally  wandered,  and  I  had 
the  precaution  to  take  out  of  my  pocket  a  silk  handker- 
chief, which  I  tore  in  several  strips,  and  tying  them 
together,  bound  myself  round  the  middle,  to  a  pretty 
thick  branch  which  supported  my  back  :  this,  I  thought, 
might  prevent  me  falling,  if  giddiness  seized  me,  or  mo- 
mentary sleep  should  overtake  me.  During  the  night, 
many  strange  fancies  came  over  me,  besides  that  very 
frequent  one  of  supposing  the  island  sailing  down  the 
torrent.  Sometimes  I  fancied  I  was  whirling  round  and 
round  ;  at  other  times  I  thought  the  torrent  was  flowing 
backward  ;  now  and  then  I  fancied  I  saw  huge  black 
bodies  carried  towards  me  upon  the  surface,  and  I  shrunk 
back  to  avoid  contact  with  them  ;  at  other  times  I  ima- 
gined something  rose  out  of  the  water  beneath,  and  at- 
tempted to  drag  me  down  ;  often  I  felt  convinced  I  heard 
screams  mingle  with  the  rushing  torrent,  and  once,  all 
sound  seemed  entirely  to  cease,  and  I  could  have  almost 
ventured  to  descend,  so  certain  I  felt  that  the  channel 
was  dry  :  once  or  twice  I  dropped  asleep  for  a  moment, 
but  almost  instantly  awoke,  with  so  violent  a  start,  that 
if  I  had  not  been  fastened  I  must  have  fallen  from  my 
seat. 

The  night  gradually  wore  away — it  was  warm  and 
dry,  so  that  I  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  cold. 

I  became  nearly  satisfied  of  the  stability  of  the  trunk, 
which  was  my  only  refuge  ;  and,  although  deliverance 
was  uncertain,  at  all  events  distant,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  endure  as  long  as  I  could ;  and  thus  I  passed  the 
night,  under  a  starless  sky,  and  the  dark  flood  roaring 
beneath  me.  Before  morning  broke  I  felt  assured  that 
29* 
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the  waters  had  began  to  subside ;  the  noise,  I  thought, 
was  less  ;  I  fancied  I  saw  shrubs  appear  above  water*  on 
the  island,  and  the  trees  upon  shore  assumed  their  usual 
appearance  ;  and,  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  I  joyfully 
perceived  that  I  had  not  been  mistaken  :  the  waters  had 
fallen  at  least  three  feet ;  and  before  sunrise  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  was  left  dry.  Never  did  a  criminal, 
reprieved  upon  the  scaffold,  shake  off  his  bonds  with 
more  joy  than  I  did  mine,  that  bound  me  to  the  tree.  I 
crept  down  the  trunk,  which  still  hung  over  the  torrent, 
and  stepped  about  knee-deep  in  the  water  ;  I  then  waded 
to  the  part  which  was  dry,  and  lay  down  exhausted  with 
the  night's  watching,  and  aching  with  the  position  in 
which  I  had  been  obliged  to  remain. 

The  water  now  continued  to  fall  perceptibly  every 
moment — soon  the  island  was  entirely  dry,  and  the  in- 
undation on  shore  had  subsided  into  the  natural  channel, 
but  still  the  torrent  was  too  strong  and  deep  to  attempt  a 
passage,  especially  weakened  as  I  was  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  last  twelve  hours,  and  by  the  want  of  food. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon  I  accordingly  entered  the 
stream  ;  I  found  it  then  nowhere  deeper  than  four  feet, 
and,  with  a  little  struggling  and  buffeting,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  bank,  which  I  once  thought  I  should  never 
have  trodden  more.  The  bunch  of  hyacinths,  which  I 
had  not  forgotten  to  bring  from  the  island,  I  still  held  in 
my  hand.  I  have  dried  a  few  of  them,  and  kept  them  ever 
since.  Never  do  I  smell  this  flower,  as  I  walk  through 
the  woods  or  the  fields,  that  I  do  not  experience  in  part 
the  sensations  I  felt  when  I  lifted  up  my  head  and  saw 
the  impetuous  flood  rushing  towards  me  ;  and,  however 
dreadful  reality  may  be,  the  recollection  of  it  is  not  un- 
mixed with  pleasure.  I  often  open  the  leaves  where  lie 
these  withered  hyacinths,  and  I  cannot  say,  that,  when  I 
look  upon  them,  I  ever  think  they  have  been  dearly 
purchased. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  COBRA  DE  CAPELLA. 

From  a  letter  dated  Kirkee,  near  Poonah,  July  5th,  1836. 

"  I  had  escaped  for  a  day  from  the  incessant  routine 
of  military  duties,  for  which  the  Potsdam  of  India  is 
so  justly  celebrated.  It  was  about  the  conclusion  of 
the  monsoon  of  1835  ;  the  quail  were  abundant,  and 
after  some  hours  hard  fagging,  through  dark  and  heavy 
grass,  I  felt  inclined  to  rest ;  an  adjacent  tamarind  tree, 
of  noble  growth,  yielded  an  inviting  shelter  from  a  sun. 
that,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  was  oppressively  hot. 
The  few  beaters  who  had  accompanied  me,  had  set  off 
to  a  neighboring  gaum,  to  obtain  some  refreshments. 
Left  to  myself,  I  was  employed  much  to  my  satisfaction 
in  counting  over  the  contents  of  a  well-filled  game  bag, 
and  mentally  portioning  off  lots  to  my  different  friends. 
From  this  state  of  pleasing  indolence,  which  a  shooter  is 
apt  to  indulge  in,  after  severe  fatigue,  I  was  aroused  by 
the  furious  barking  of  my  dogs  ;  on  turning  round  I 
beheld  a  snake,  of  the  cobra  de  capella  species,  directing 
its  course  to  a  point  that  would  approximate  very  close 
upon  my  position  ;  in  an  instant  I  was  upon  my  feet. 
The  moment  the  reptile  became  aware  of  my  presence, 
in  nautical  phraseology,  it  boldly  brought  to,  with 
expanded  hood,  eyes  sparkling,  and  neck  beautifully 
arched  ;  the  head  raised  nearly  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  oscillating  from  side  to  side  in  a  manner  plainly  in- 
dicative of  a  resentful  foe.  I  seized  the  "  nearest  weapon 
of  my  wrath,"  a  short  bamboo,  left  by  one  of  the  beat- 
ers, and  hurled  it  at  my  opponent's  head  ;  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hit  it  beneath  the  eye.  The  reptile  immedi- 
ately fell  from  its  imposing  attitude,  and  lay  apparently 
lifeless.  Without  a  moment's  reflection,  I  seized  it  a 
little  below  the  head,  hauled  it  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  tree,  and  very  coolly  sat  down  to  examine  the  mouth 
for  the  poisonous  fangs,  of  which  naturalists  speak  so 
much.  While  in  the  act  of  forcing  the  mouth  open 
with  a  stalk,  I  felt  the  head  sliding  through  my  hand, 
and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  became  aware  that  I  now 
had  to  contend  against  the  most  deadly  of  reptiles,  in  its 
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full  strength  and  vigor.  Indeed,  I  was  in  a  moment 
convinced~of  it,  for  as  I  tightened  my  hold  of  the  throat, 
its  body  became  wreathed  round  my  neck  and  arm.  I 
had  raised  myself  from  a  sitting  posture  to  one  knee  ; 
my  right  arm  (to  enable  me  to  exert  my  strength)  was 
extended.  I  must,  in  such  an  attitude,  have  appeared 
horrified  enough  to  represent  a  deity  in  the  Hindoo  my- 
thology, such  as  we  often  see  rudely  emblazoned  on  the 
portals  of  their  native  temples.  It  now  became  a  matter 
of  self-defense  :  to  retain  my  hold  it  required  my  utmost 
strength  to  prevent  the  head  from  escaping,  as  my  neck 
became  a  purchase  for  the  animal  to  pull  upon.  If  the 
reader  is  aware  of  the  universal  dread  in  which  the 
cobra  de  capella  is  held  throughout  India,  and  the  almost 
instant  deatli  which  invariably  follows  its  bite,  he  will  in 
some  degree  be  able  to  imagine  what  my  feelings  were  at 
the  moment ;  a  shudder,  a  kind  of  faint  disgusting  sick- 
ness, pervaded  my  whole  frame,  as  I  felt  the  cold,  clammy 
fold  of  the  reptile's  body  tightening  around  my  neck. 

;'  To  attempt  any  delineation  of  my  sensations,  would 
be  absurd  and  futile  :  let  it  suffice,  they  were  most  hor- 
rible— I  had  almost  resolved  to  resign  my  hold.  Had  I 
done  so,  this  tale  never  would  have  been  written  ;  as  no 
doubt  the  head  would  have  been  brought  to  the  extreme 
circumvolution  to  inflict  the  deadly  wound.  Even  in 
the  agony  of  such  a  moment,  I  could  picture  to  myself 
the  fierce  glowing  of  the  eyes,  and  the  intimidating  ex- 
pansion of  the  hood,  ere  it  fastened  its  venomous  and 
fatal  hold  upon  my  neck  and  face.  To  hold  it  much 
longer  would  be  impossible.  Immediately  beneath  my 
grasp  there  was  an  inward  working  and  creeping  of  the 
skin,  which  seemed  to  be  assisted  by  the  very  firmness 
with  which  I  held  it:  my  hand  was  gloved.  Finding, 
in  defiance  of  all  my  efforts,  that  my  hand  was  each  in- 
stant forced  closer  to  my  face,  I  was  anxiously  consider- 
ing how  to  act  in  this  horrid  dilemma,  when  an  idea 
struck  me  that,  were  it  in  my  power  to  transfix  the 
mouth  with  some  sharp  instrument,  it  would  prevent 
the  reptile  from  using  its  fangs,  should  it  escape  my 
hold  of  it.  My  gun  lay  at  my  feet ;  the  ramrod  appeared 
the  very  thing  required,  which,  with  some  difficulty,  I 
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succeeded  in  drawing  out,  having  only  one  hand  disen- 
gaged. 

"  My  right  arm  was  now  trembling  from  over  exer- 
tion, and  my  hold  becoming  less  firm,  when  I  happily 
succeeded  in  passing  the  rod  through  the  lower  jaw,  up 
to  its  centre.  It  was  not  without  considerable  hesitation 
that  I  let  go  my  hold  of  the  throat,  and  suddenly  seized 
the  rod  in  both  hands  ;  at  the  same  time  bringing  them 
over  my  head  with  a  sudden  jerk,  I  disengaged  the  fold 
from  my  neck,  which  had  latterly  become  almost  tight 
enough  to  produce  strangulation.  There  was  then  little 
difficulty  in  freeing  my  right  arm,  and  ultimately  to 
throw  the  reptile  from  me  to  the  earth,  where  it  contin- 
ued to  twist  and  writhe  itself  into  a  thousand  contor- 
tions of  rage  and  agony.  To  run  to  a  neighboring 
stream,  to  lave  my  neck,  hands,  and  face,  in  its  cooling 
waters,  was  my  first  act.  after  despatching  my  formidable 
enemy.*' 

Thus  concludes  a  true,  though  plainly  told  tale.  As 
a  moral,  it  may  prove,  that  when  a  man  is  possessed  of 
determination,  coolness,  and  energy,  combined  with  rea- 
son, he  will  generally  come  off  triumphant,  though  he 
may  have  to  circumvent  the  subtlety  of  the  snake,  or 
combat  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger. 


ELEPHANT   HUNTING. 

All  the  party  went  into  the  bush,  the  Hottentots  first, 
with  their  large  guns,  then  their  wives,  and  the  gentle- 
men following.  The  first  Hottentot  frequently  spoke  to 
his  companion,  in  a  low  voice,  and  was  heard  to  say, 
"  look,  look  :"  on  inquiring  the  cause,  he  pointed  out  to 
them  the  fresh  track  of  an~  elephant.  The  bush  became 
thicker,  and  the  sun  had  no  power  to  shine  through  the 
thick  foliage  ;  they  passed  the  spot  which  the  Hottentot 
marked  out  as  the  place  where  he  had  wounded  the  first 
elephant,  and  soon  afterwards  they  saw  the  dead  buffalo. 
The  party  went  on,  resolving  to  see  the  dead  elephant ; 
and,  winding  along  through  the  bush,  till  they  came  to  a 
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sand  hill,  the  Hottentots  pointed  out  one  of  the  carcasses 
at  some  distance,  lying  on  another  sand  hill :  but,  on  look- 
ing at  it  for  a  second,  it  appeared  to  move,  and  the  Hot- 
tentot discovered  that  it  was  a  young  calf  by  the  side 
of  the  cow.  The  whole  party  immediately  went  on, 
and,  when  within  musket  shot,  they  found  that  there 
were  two  calves,  lying  by  their  dead  mother  :  a  piteous 
and  interesting  sight.  The  young  ones  rose,  and  some 
dogs  that  the  Hindoos  had  incautiously  taken  into  the 
bush,  barked  violently.  At  this  moment  the  bushes 
moved,  and  the  stupendous  father  stalked  in  :  he  looked 
around  him  quietly,  and  even  sorrowfully  ;  and,  after 
viewing  the  party  for  a  second,  he  walked  on,  and  was 
soon  hid  behind  some  trees.  The  situation  they  had 
placed  themselves  in  had  now  become  extremely  critical ; 
the  bush  was  continuous  for  miles  in  extent,  and  where 
to  fly,  in  case  of  an  attack,  was  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. They  were  all  warned  not  to  run  against  the 
wind ;  and  the  direction  of  the  house  was  pointed  out, 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow:  but  while  they 
were  debating  the  matter,  the  dogs  ran  in  among  the 
young  elephants  ;  they  set  up  a  deafening  yell,  and  made 
directly  towards  the  party,  some  of  whom  lay  down  by 
the  path,  with  the  hope  of  seizing  the  smallest  calf;  but 
they  were  very  glad  to  make  their  escape,  as  they  discov- 
ered it  to  be  larger  than  they  expected.  The  bull  ele- 
phant, called  back  by  the  cry  of  his  young,  again  ap- 
peared, but  totally  different  in  aspect,  and  even  in  form. 
His  walk  was  quicker,  his  eye  fierce,  his  trunk  elevated, 
and  his  head  appeared  three  times  the  size.  My  friend 
called  to  the  Hottentot  to  look,  and  he  immediately  re- 
plied, in  broken  English,  "Yes,  mynheer,  dat  is  de  ele- 
phant will  make  mens  dead."  The  alarm  was  extreme  ; 
but  while  the  animal  stood  hesitating,  the  cry  of  the 
young  sounded  from  a  distant  quarter,  and  the  enraged 
lather  took  the  shortest  cut  towards  them,  crushing  the 
branches  as  he  stalked  along ;  and  the  party  thus  most 
providentially  escaped.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  ele- 
phant had  made  off  towards  the  sea. 

They  went  up  to  the  dead  elephant,  merely  to  exam- 
ine it ;  for  the  Hottentots  leave  the  tusks  till  the  flesh 
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becomes  softened,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  time  to 
separate  them.  One  of  these  men  took  out  his  knife, 
and  cut  a  circular  piece  off  the  head,  about  an  inch  deep  ; 
he  then  pointed  out  a  dark  spot,  similar  to  what  is  called 
the  kernel  in  beef;  this  he  probed  with  his  knife,  and 
brought  out  a  small  twig;  but  it  was  broken.  He  dis- 
tributed a  little  piece,  as  a  great  favor,  then  carefully 
wrapt  the  remainder  up,  as  they  have  an  idea  that  who- 
ever wears  it,  can  never  be  killed  by  an  elephant ;  and 
this  valuable  charm  was  transferred  by  my  friend  to  me. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  naturalist  has  ever  noticed  this 
circumstance.  There  is  no  outward  appearance,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  how  it  becomes  enclosed,  or  of 
what  use  it  is  to  the  animal. 

They  set  off,  a  party  of  fourteen  in  number,  and  found 
upwards  of  three  score  elephants  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kounap  river.  It  was  late  when  the  party  arrived, 
therefore  an  attempt  would  have  been  useless  and  dan- 
gerous. Large  fires  were  lighted,  to  keep  off  lions  as 
well  as  elephants,  and  the  party  being  much  fatigued, 
they  lay  down  and  slept. 

The  elephants  awoke  them  early,  with  breaking  and 
pulling  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  rolling  themselves  in 
the  water,  &c.  The  party  immediately  pressed  for  the 
attack,  and  now  commenced  the  sport.  The  elephants, 
upon  receiving  the  first  shot,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
gave  chase,  though  not  for  above  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards.  This  answered  the  desired  effect.  One  of  the 
party  galloped  between  the  elephants  and  the  bush,  which 
they  had  just  left,  commencing  at  the  same  time  a  very 
heavy  fire,  which  harassed  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  fled  to  the  plains,  leaving  behind  them  a  thick  cover, 
in  which  they  might  have  been  perfectly  secure  from  the 
shots.  On  these  plains  great  numbers  of  small  bushes 
are  found,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  so  that 
if  one  party  consents  to  drive  the  elephant  out  of  one 
bush,  the  other  will  conceal  themselves,  and  by  this 
means  may  get  some  good  shots. 

One  large  bull  elephant  stationed  himself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  one  of  these  small  bushes ;  and  at  least  two  hun- 
dred rounds  were  fired  without  being  able  to  bring  him 
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down,  or  make  him  move  from  the  place  in  which  he  had 
stationed  himself.  At  every  shot  he  received,  he  was  ob- 
served to  blow  a  quantity  of  water  into  the  wound,  and 
then  tear  up  a  large  lump  of  earth  to  endeavor  to  stop 
the  blood.  The  CafFers  do  the  same  thing  when  they 
have  been  shot — that  is,  tear  up  a  handful  of  grass,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  wounded  place  ;  and  it  is  thought  they 
have  learnt  this  from  seeing  the  elephants  do  it.  At  length 
the  great  bull  dropped.  The  party  then  entered  the  bush, 
and^  to  their  great  surprise,  found  that  the  reason  he 
would  not  leave  this  spot  was,  that  he  had  there  found" a 
pool  of  water,  with  which  he  had  been  washing  his 
wounds  ;  his  height  measured  seventeen  feet  and  three 
quarters,  and  his  teeth  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds.  Before  the  day's  sport  was  over,  they  had  killed 
thirteen. 


PUTNAM    OUTDONE. 

An  exploit  performed  lately  in  a  rencontre  with  a  wolf, 
by  the  son  of  Benjamin  Fowle,  Esq.  of  Caledonia,  a  lad 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  unparalleled  either  in  the  story 
of  Putnam,  or  in  that  of  the  no  less  celebrated  bear  hunt 
of  M'Donald,  in  Scotland.  For  some  time  previous, 
many  of  the  farms  of  Caledonia,  and  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  complained  loudly  of  the  ravages  committed  in 
their  sheepfolds,  by  some  voracious  animal,  infesting  the 
forests  and  swamps  of  the  vicinity,  supposed  to  be  a  wolf. 
A  large  number  of  sportsmen  having  been  rallied,  and 
appearing  in  the  costume  of  hunters,  with  rifles,  bugle 
horns,  &c.  went  in  quest  of  the  lawless  depredator.  Af- 
ter an  unsuccessful  chase  for  several  days,  the  wolf  cun- 
ningly eluding  their  pursuit,  and,  mean  time,  extending 
his  mischief,  they  started,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
inst.,  with  a  view  of  acting  more  systematically  in  con- 
cert. Mounted  on  horseback,  young  Fowle  had  dis- 
tanced his  companions  nearly  a  mile,  when  he  discov- 
ered the  wolf  making  his  way  ahead,  over  a  piece  of  rising 
ground,  with  his  utmost  speed.     Applying  his  whip  to 
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his  horse,  he  soon  overtook  and  passed  him,  as  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  entering'  an  almost  impenetrable  swamp. 

Having  diverted  the  wolf  from  his  course,  and  bein^ 
without  firearms,  he  tried,  at  first,  to  run  his  horse  on 
him,  in  order  to  disable  and  impede  him,  until  he  could 
be  despatched.  But  the  horse,  of  less  courage  than  the 
rider,  shrinking  from  the  contest  with  so  ferocious  an 
enemy,  the  boy  dismounted,  took  off  a  rope  halter,  thrust 
it  into  his  bosom,  and  followed  on  foot.  Again  overta- 
king the  wolf,  who  was  plenteously  gorged  with  the  flesh 
of  the  animals  which  he  had  devoured,  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  seized  him  by  the  tail  with  both  hands,  and, 
with  his  feet  well  braced,  held  him  fast. 

He  continued  thus  for  some  minutes,  waiting  for  his 
companions,  when  the  wolf,  having  recovered  in  some 
measure  from  his  excessive  fatigue,  turned  round  to  at- 
tack him ;  the  boy,  with  an  intrepidity  rivaled  only  in 
the  battle  of  Decatur,  with  a  barbarous  foe  of  another 
kind,  seized  his  antagonist  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  with 
his  right  hand,  having  still  hold  of  his  tail  with  his  left, 
and  a  struggle  took  place  between  them,  the  one  whirl- 
ing round  the  other  four  or  five  minutes,  till  the  boy 
fell  uppermost.  The  wolf  being  nearly  covered  in  the 
deep  snow,  the  boy  bore  down  upon  his  neck  with  his 
right  foot,  to  prevent  his  biting,  and  succeeded  in  tying 
one  of  his  hind  legs,  with  a  halter,  to  a  small  tree.  He 
then,  with  a  leap,  placed  himself  out  of  his  reach. 
Breaking  off  a  large  sapling,  which  was  the  best  weapon 
he  could  procure,  he  beat  him  on  the  head  till  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  nostrils.  The  wolf,  after  several  una- 
vailing attempts  to  extricate  himself,  was  maddened  to 
desperation,  exhibiting  so  frightful  an  appearance,  as,  for 
a  moment,  to  damp  the  courage  of  the  boy,  and  make 
him  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  danger  he  had  encoun- 
tered. The  boy  continued  to  watch  him  for  nearly  half 
an  hour,  in  the  mean  time  halloing,  with  all  his  might, 
for  the  rest  of  the  company  to  come  up.  At  length, 
growing  impatient,  and  thinking  that  perhaps  they  had 
missed  his  track,  he  remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  after 
them.  When  he  returned,  the  wolf  had  knawed  off  the 
rope,  and  made  his  escape ;  but  every  appearance  con- 
30 
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firmed  the  story  of  the  boy.  Several  of  the  party,  how- 
ever, thought  it  incredible,  and  were  not  satisfied  until 
the  next  day,  when  the  wolf  was  shot,  and  lo  !  a  piece 
of  the  identical  rope  halter  was  found  upon  him,  wound 
twice  round  his  leg-,  and  fastened  in  a  gordian  knot. 
The  wolf  measured  three  feet  in  height,  ancTsix  in  length, 
from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 


THE  GENEROUS  CAVALIER. 

Two  knights  of  Portugal,  both  of  whom  are  probably 
still  in  existence,  entertaining  a  mortal  enmity  towards 
each  other,  were  incessantly  occupied  in  studying  the 
surest  means  of  taking  revenge.  The  one,  however, 
who  first  conceived  himself  injured,  surpassed  his  ad- 
versary in  the  vigilance  with  which  he  watched  every 
occasion  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution.  This 
ferocious  disposition  was  further  nurtured  by  the  circum- 
stance of  his  inability,  either  in  force  or  courage,  suc- 
cessfully to  contend  with  his  enemy,  which,  while  it 
compelled  him  to  stifle  the  expression  of  his  hatred,  led 
him  to  reflect  upon  every  secret  method  of  annoying 
him,  in  his  power.  Though  formerly  of  a  noble  and  vir- 
tuous disposition,  this  unhappy  feud  had  so  far  disor- 
dered his  better  feelings  and  his  judgment,  as  to  induce 
him  to  commit  one  of  the  most  atrocious  actions  recorded 
in  history.  He  watched  his  opportunity  of  surprising 
and  assassinating  both  the  father  and  brother  of  his  noble 
foe  ;  intelligence  of  which  fact  having  reached  the  court, 
a  proclamation  was  forthwith  issued  by  the  king,  for- 
bidding his  subjects,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  har- 
bor the  author  of  so  foul  a  crime ;  while  officers  were 
despatched  on  all  sides  in  pursuit  of  him. 

After  perpetrating  the  deed,  the  assassin,  hearing  the 
proclamation  every  where  bruited  in  his  ears,  and  be- 
lieving it  impossible  long  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
pursuers,  torn  at  the  same  time  by  the  agonies  of  remorse 
and  guilt,  came  to  a  resolution,  rather  of  dying  by  the 
hand  of  him  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured,  than  await- 
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ing  the  more  tardy  and  ignominious  course  of  justice. 
For,  having  satiated  his  revenge,  the  idea  of  what  he  had 
once  been,  and  of  his  lost  fame  and  honor,  rushed  with 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  despair  across  his  mind;  and 
he  felt  a  dark  and  fearful  satisfaction  in  yielding  himself 
up  to  the  sword  of  his  deeply  injured  adversary.  With 
this  view,  he  secretly  issued  from  his  retreat,  under  cover 
of  the  night,  and  having  before  daybreak  reached  the 
residence  of  him  whom  he  deemed  his  executioner,  he 
presented  himself  in  his  astonished  presence,  with  the 
fatal  poniard  in  his  hand,  kneeling  and  baring  his  bosom, 
as  he  offered  it  to  the  grasp  of  his  foe. 

Impelled  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  revenge,  and  viewing 
the  assassin  in  his  power,  the  cavalier  was  in  the  act  of 
plunging  the  steel  into  his  breast:  but,  restraining  his 
passion,  and  conceiving  it  dishonorable  to  take  so  inglo- 
rious an  advantage,  he  flung  it  from  him,  and  turned  his 
face  away.  At  length,  commanding  his  emotion,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  never  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood 
of  a  defenseless  man,  much  less  of  an  unarmed  knight, 
be  his  offenses  what  they  would ;  and,  with  singular 
greatness  and  generosity  of  soul,  proceeded  to  assure 
the  assassin  of  his  safety,  as  long  as  he  remained  with 
him.  Witnessing  the  terrors  of  remorse  and  guilt  which 
seemed  to  sting  him  to  the  quick,  and  leaving  his  further 
punishment  to  heaven,  his  generous  foe  attended  him  the 
ensuing  night,  on  horseback,  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
kingdom.  Yet,  on  his  return,  unable  to  forget  the  sad 
source  of  his  resentment,  he  hastened  to  the  court  of 
Portugal  ;  and,  on  obtaining  an  audience  of  his  majesty, 
said  that  he  had  heard  of  his  enemy's  escape  from  the 
country,  and  he  was  now  probably  beyond  the  reach  of 
justice,  glorying  in  his  iniquity.  It  was  therefore  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  adopt  some  other  means  of  redressing 
the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  his  majesty  would  oblige 
him  by  granting  a  safe  conduct  to  his  foe,  to  re-enter  the 
kingdom,  so  that  he  might  meet  him  in  single  battle. 
"  There  is  only  one  condition,"  continued  the  knight;  "  I 
would  beseech  your  majesty  to  grant,  that,  if  I  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  beneath  his  arm,  your  majesty 
will  please  to  dissolve  him  from  all  his  offenses,  and  per- 
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mit  him  to  go  free ;  and  if,  as  I  firmly  trust,  I  should 
come  off  victorious,  that  his  fate  shall  rest  in  my  hands." 
The  king,  with  some  difficulty,  being  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  these  terms,  the  noble  cavalier  immediately  de- 
spatched messengers,  bearing  at  once  a  safe  conduct,  and 
a  public  defiance  to  his  enemy  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
and  yield  him  satisfaction  in  single  combat,  according  to 
the  laws  of  honor,  before  the  knight  and  court.  Willing 
to  afford  his  enemy  the  revenge  he  sought,  the  assassin, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  people,  made  his  appearance 
on  the  appointed  day,  in  the  lists,  clothed  in  complete 
armor,  and  accepted  the  challenge  proposed.  On  the 
heralds  sounding  a  charge,  they  both  engaged  with  ap- 
parently equal  fury ;  but  the  injured  knight  shortly 
wounded  his  antagonist  severely  in  several  places,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  field,  weltering  in  his  blood.  In- 
stead, however,  of  despatching  him,  as  every  one  ex- 
pected, on  the  spot,  he  raised  him  up,  and,  calling  for 
surgical  assistance,  had  him  conveyed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
His  wounds  proving  not  to  be  mortal,  the  noble  cavalier. 
on  his  recoverv,  accompanied  him  into  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  declared  publicly  before  the  whole  court, 
that  he  granted  him  his  liberty  and  his  life,  entreating, 
at  the  same  time,  the  royal  pardon  for  him,  and  permis- 
sion to  reside  in  any  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions. 

In  admiration  of  his  unequaled  magnanimity,  the 
king  readily  conceded  what  he  wished :  while  the  un- 
happy object  of  their  favor,  overwhelmed  with  feelings 
of  remorse  and  shame,  humbled  himself  before  his  gen- 
erous conqueror,  and  ever  afterwards  evinced  sentiments 
of  the  utmost  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  noble  cavalier, 
being  at  once  the  most  faithful  friend  and  follower  he 
ever  had. 


FIGHT  BETWEEN  A  TIGER  AND  AN  ELEPHANT. 

In  the  midst  of  a  grassy  plain,  about  half  a  mile  long, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  about  sixty  or  seventy 
fine  elephants  were  drawn  up  in  several  ranks,  each  ani- 
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mal  being;  provided  with  a  mahawat,  who  guided  his 
movements.  On  one  side  were  placed  convenient  seats; 
the  governor,  mandarins,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
soldiers,  being  also  present  at  the  spectacle.  A  crowd  of 
spectators  occupied  the  side  opposite.  The  tiger  was 
bound  to  a  stake,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  by- 
means  of  a  rope  fastened  round  his  loins.  We  soon  per- 
ceived how  unequal  was  the  combat.  The  claws  of  the 
poor  animal  had  been  cut,  and  a  strong  stitch  bound  his 
lips,  and  kept  him  from  opening  his  month.  On  being 
turned  loose,  he  attempted  to  bound  over  the  plain,  but 
finding  all  attempts  to  extricate  himself  useless,  he  threw 
himself  at  length  upon  the  grass,  till  seeing  a  large 
elephant  with  long  tusks  approach,  he  got  up  and  faced 
the  coming  danger.  The  elephant  was,  by  this  attitude, 
and  the  terrible  growl  of  the  tiger,  too  mach  intimidated, 
and  turned  aside,  while  the  tiger  pursued  him  heavily, 
and  struck  him  with  his  fore  paw  upon  the  hind  quarter, 
quickening  his  pace  not  a  little.  The  mahawat  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  elephant  to  the  charge  again,  be- 
fore he  had  gone  far ;  and  this  time  he  rushed  on  fu- 
riously, driving  his  tusks  into  the  earth  under  the  tiger, 
and  lifting  him  up  fairly,  giving  him  a  clear  cast  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  feet.  This  was  an  interesting  point 
in  the  combat.  The  tiger  lay  along  the  ground  as  if  he 
were  dead,  yet  it  appeared  that  he  had  sustained  no  ma- 
terial injury,  for  on  the  next  attack,  he  threw  himself 
into  an  attitude  of  defense  ;  and  as  the  elephant  was 
again  about  to  take  him  up,  he  sprang  upon  his  fore- 
head, fixing  his  hind  feet  upon  the  trunk  of  the  former. 
The  elephant  was  wounded  in  this  attack,  and  so  much 
frightened,  that  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  break- 
ing through  every  obstacle,  and  fairly  running  off.  The 
mahawat  was  considered  as  having  failed  in  his  duty, 
and,  soon  after,  was  brought  up  to  the  governor,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  on  the  spot  received 
one  hundred  lashes  of  the  rattan.  Another  elephant 
was  now  brought ;  but  the  tiger  made  less  resistance 
each  successive  attack.  It  was  evident  that  the  tosses 
he  received  must  soon  occasion  his  death.  All  the 
elephants  were  furnished  with  tusks  ;  and  the  mode  of 
30* 
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attack,  in  every  instance,  (for  several  others  were  called 
forward,)  was  that  of  rushing  upon  the  tiger,  thrusting 
their  tusks  under  him,  and  throwing  him  to  a  distance. 
Of  their  trunks  they  evidently  were  very  careful,  rolling 
them  up  cautiously  under  their  chin.  When  the  tiger 
was  perfectly  dead,  an  elephant  was  brought  up,  who, 
instead  of  raising  the  tiger  with  his  tusks,  seized  him 
with  his  trunk,  and,  in  general,  cast  him  to  the  distance 
of  thirty  feet. 


INTREPIDITY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  OFFICER. 

Gen.  Van  Dyke  was  engaged  on  a  tour  to  the  north- 
west, some  time  after  the  late  war.  for  the  purpose 
(among  other  objects)  of  selecting  and  obtaining  from 
the  Indians  a  site  for  a  military  post.  He  was  attended 
by  a  small  party,  and  they  were  unarmed.  Before  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  object,  the  Indians  had  conceived 
a  design  of  murdering  him  and  his  party,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly fixed  the  time  for  carrying  their  purpose  into 
execution.  A  trader,  who  resided  on  the  spot,  commu- 
nicated the  plot  to  the  general,  and  proposed,  as  the  only 
possible  chance  of  escape,  that  he  should  take  shelter  in 
his  house,  supposing  that  he  might  perhaps  have  in- 
terest with  them  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
into  his  house  to  perpetrate  the  intended  massacre.  The 
general  received  the  intelligence — his  own  observation 
of  the  countenances  of  the  Indians,  left  him  no  room  to 
doubt  its  correctness — but  he  was  unwilling  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  trader.  He  thought  it  would  derogate 
from  the  character  he  had  obtained,  to  leave  his  tent  and 
take  shelter  in  a  private  house.  His  situation  was  per- 
ilous. 

The  hour  had  almost  arrived,  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  escape  or  defense.  In  this  extremity  he  de- 
termined on  a  bold  experiment.  With  the  aid  of  the 
trader,  though  not  without  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  the  chiefs  in  council ;  but  their  menacing- 
countenances  gave  evidence  of  the  determination  they 
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had  formed.     At  that  critical  moment,  the  assembly  ex- 
hibited a  most  interesting  scene. 

The  general,  with  his  little  handful  of  men,  all  un- 
armed, in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  times  their  own  number,  of  Indians, 
determined  on  the  work  of  death,  equipped  for  the  hor- 
rid purpose,  and  waiting  only  for  the  signal  of  onset. 

The  general  arose  with  composure.  He  told  them 
the  object  of  his  visit — that  their  happiness  was  also 
contemplated — that  he  came  among  them  as  among 
brothers.  He  had  brought  no  forces,  nor  even  arms  with 
which  to  defend  himself.  You  see,  said  he,  I  have 
nothing  but  this,  stretching  out  his  hand  with  his  cane. 
He  reminded  them  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  their 
people,  and  he  looked  to  them  for  protection.  They  had 
listened  with  increasing  attention  to  his  discourse  thus 
far.  But  here  they  could  no  longer  remain  in  silent 
attention.  They  leaped  from  their  seats,  and  rushing  to 
him  with  all  the  ardor  of  friendship,  they  caught  him  in 
their  arms — hugged  him — gave  him  every  assurance  of 
protection,  and  during  his  stay  among  them,  fully  re- 
alized their  promises. 

The  result  of  this  affair  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
parties.  But  the  principal  object  of  introducing  it  here, 
is  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  pacific  measures. 


ADVENTURE  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

The  celebrated  Colonel  Boon  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1778,  by  the  Indians,  and  although  ever  watchful  for  an 
opportunity  of  escape,  considered  the  attempt  too  hazard- 
ous, until  roused  by  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
early  settlers  of  Kentucky.  He  discovered  that  five 
hundred  warriors,  under  the  command  of  some  Cana- 
dian officers,  had  been  embodied  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking Boonsborough.  Taking  advantage  of  the  priv- 
ilege allowed  him  from  his  skill  in  hunting,  he,  under 
pretence  of  killing  a  deer,  boldly  turned  his  course  to- 
wards the  settlement,  and  traveled  incessantly,  day  and 
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night,  about  two  hundred  miles,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
stockade,  or  station,  named  in  honor  of  himself. 

Mr.  Smith  was,  at  this  time,  commandant  of  the  little 
colony.  His  rank  as  major  in  the  militia  of  Virginia, 
and  his  personal  qualifications,  occasioned  him  to  be 
chosen  leader  of  the  small  band  of  heroic  settlers,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Boon,  signalized  them- 
selves in  the  memorable  defense  of  that  place.  We 
mean  not  to  dwell  upon  the  bravery  of  their  conduct. 
Who,  among  Americans,  could  act  otherwise  than  brave- 
ly, when  defending  their  wives,  their  sisters,  or  their 
children  ?  Major  Smith  had  another,  not  less  power- 
ful motive,  to  stimulate  his  natural  courage.  The  ten- 
der feelings  of  love  had  kindled  into  a  flame,  and  made 
every  emotion  of  his  heart  burn  with  a  desire  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  defense  of  the  object  of  his  affection, 
who,  with  her  parents,  had,  some  time  previous,  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  fort. 

The  Indians  invested  the  stockade  before  the  garrison 
had  completed  the  digging  of  a  well,  which  they  had 
commenced  on  receiving  information  of  the  intended 
attack.  Delay  was  absolutely  necessary  to  complete 
this  important  object,  as  their  numbers  were  too  small 
to  permit  its  being  accomplished,  when  employed  in  self- 
defense.  They,  consequently,  entered  into  a  deceptive 
negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  which  circum- 
stance, fortunately,  gave  them  time  to  complete  their 
undertaking.  Major  Smith,  who,  with  some  others  of 
the  garrison,  had  engaged  to  meet  an  equal  number 
of  the  enemy  at  a  spring,  within  pistol  shot  of  the  sta- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  arranging  terms  of  capitulation, 
anticipated  the  usual  treachery  of  the  savages,  and 
placed  a  number  of  his  men  on  the  side  opposite  the 
place  of  rendezvous," with  strict  orders  to  fire  indiscrim- 
inately on  the  party,  if  a  concerted  signal  should  be 
given.  The  conference  was  held,  and  the  proposals  for 
surrender  declined  by  our  countrymen,  at  the  same  time 
they  observed  a  party  of  Indians  secretly  creeping  to- 
wards the  place.  The  hostile  chiefs,  who  advanced 
under  pretence  of  taking  leave,  attempted  to  seize  our 
officers.     At  this  moment,  Smith  waved  his  hat,  when 
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a  volley  from  the  garrison  prostrated  four  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  deliberate  coolness  of  our 
marksmen,  that  their  own  party  escaped  into  the  fort, 
with  the  exception  of  one  person,  wounded  by  the  fire 
of  those  who  had  secretly  advanced  towards  the  spring. 
The  siege  was  thus  begun,  and  continued  with  incessant 
tiring,  night  and  day,  until  the  losses  of  the  besiegers 
eventually  obliged  them  to  withdraw. 

Major  Smith's  manly  heroism,  his  cool  and  humane 
conduct  throughout  the  defense  of  Boonsborough,  which 
then  consisted  of  only  a  few  log  cabins  stockaded  to- 
gether, produced  sensations  in  the  bosom  of  our  young 
heroine,  such  as  his  previous  respectful  attention  had 
not  effected.  These  feelings  were  heightened  by  solici- 
tude for  the  life  of  her  defender,  who  experienced  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  fever,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  he 
had  undergone  during  the  siege. 

After  a  few  weeks,  the  inhabitants  of  Boonsborough 
resumed  the  peaceful  employment  of  husbandry,  and 
the  proprietor  of  a  farm,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  removed  his  family,  and  re-occupied  the 
former  cabins.  It  happened  that  our  heroine,  whom  we 
shall  designate  as  Miss  A.,  accompanied  by  a  young  fe- 
male friend,  took  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  that  romantic 
stream,  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  and  amusement. 
They  rambled  along  the  shore,  and,  meeting  with  a 
canoe,  determined  to  visit  their  opposite  neighbors. 
Although  totally  unaccustomed  to  the  management  of  a 
boat,  yet,  as  the  river  was  low,  they  did  not  doubt  their 
ability  to  accomplish  their  object.  The  tottering  vessel 
was  pushed  from  the  shore,  and,  with  hearts  gay  and 
light  as  the  zephyrs  which  ruffled  the  pellucid  element, 
our  female  navigators  commenced  their  enterprise.  Mu- 
tual raillery  and  laughter  were  excited  by  their  own 
want  of  skill.  The  Canoe  was  whirled  round,  until  at 
length  it  struck  a  sand  bar  in  a  short  bend  of  the  river, 
beyond  the  immediate  view  of  the  fort,  though  not  far 
distant  from  it.  They  were  compelled  to  wade  to  the 
shore,  where,  after  adjusting  their  light  summer  dresses, 
they  proceeded  to  climb  the  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  intended  visit.     At  this  moment,  three  In- 
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dians  rushed  from  a  bushy  covert,  and  with  savage  me- 
naces of  instant  death,  forced  them  along. 

The  horror  of  their  unexpected  situation,  and  the 
dread  of  the  uplifted  tomahawk,  propelled  them  forward 
at  the  will  of  their  captors,  and  they  ascended,  with 
wonderful  expedition,  the  steep  ravine  which  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  marble  cliff  of  the  Kentucky.  Although 
breathless  and  exhausted,  not  a  moment  was  allowed 
for  respiration  :  their  tangled  clothes  were  torn  by  the 
bushes,  without  their  daring  to  look  back,  in  order  to  ex- 
tricate them  ;  their  shoes  were  soon  destroyed  by  the 
rocks,  and  their  wounded  feet  and  limbs  stained  with 
blood.  Without  a  moment's  respite,  fatigue,  despair, 
and  torture,  attended  every  step,  and  deprived  them  of  all 
recollection,  until  our  heroine  was  aroused  by  certain 
attentions  which  one  of  the  Indians  displayed.  It  was 
a  true  savage  evincement  of  love,  for  while  goading  on 
our  helpless  females  with  a  pointed  stick,  or  using  it 
with  reiterated  blows,  he,  in  broken  English,  gave  Miss 
A.  to  understand,  that  her  present  sufferings  should  be 
recompensed  by  her  becoming  his  squaw,  on  their  arri- 
val at  his  nation.  This  information  proved  an  acme  of 
misery,  which  at  once  roused  the  mind  of  our  heroine, 
and  determined  her  to  risk  every  hazard.  She  broke 
the  small  branches  of  plants  and  bushes,  as  they  passed 
along,  and  when  night  overtook  them,  delayed  the  party 
as  much  as  possible,  by  blundering  movements  and  re- 
tarded steps.  The  Indians  repeatedly  discovered  her 
actions,  and  knowing,  that  if  pursued  by  the  garrison, 
it  would  occasion  their  own  destruction,  they  rushed 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  killing  her — several  attempts 
of  this  kind  were  restrained  by  her  Indian  lover,  who, 
with  threats  of  recrimination,  warded  off  their  blows. 
In  this  manner,  our  female  captives  traveled  throughout 
the  night,  and  on  return  of  day,  were  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  misery.  A  momentary  delay  took  place, 
while  the  Indians  shot  a  buffalo,  and  cut  off  some  pieces 
of  its  flesh.  This  opportunity  was  not  lost  by  Miss  A., 
who  endeavored  to  influence  the  feelings  of  her  Indian 
lover,  by  pointing  to  her  wounded  frame  and  bleeding 
feet.     Her  pallid  countenance  betokened  exhausted  na- 
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ture,  and  with  bitter  tears  she  besought  him  to  end  her 
miseries  at  once,  or  else  allow  some  respite  to  her  suf- 
fering. The  heart  of  the  savage  was  affected,  and  after 
traveling  a  few  miles  further,  he  persuaded  his  com- 
panions to  stop  ;  and,  while  they  cooked  part  of  their 
game,  he  occupied  himself  in  making  a  pair  of  mocca- 
sons  for  his  fair  captive. 

Some  few  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  ladies  from 
the  fort.  Major  Smith,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  conval- 
escence, inquired  after  them,  and  walked  to  the  river 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  their  party.  He  hailed  the 
inhabitants  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  finding  that  the 
ladies  were  not  there,  became  alarmed,  and  proceeded, 
with  another  person,  down  the  river  to  the  canoe,  which 
they  reached  by  crossing  the  sand  bar.  Upon  arriving 
on  the  other  side,  they  discovered  moccason  tracks,  and 
proceeded  with  eager  and  rapid  strides  up  the  ravine, 
until  they  assured  themselves  that  there  were  traces  of 
only  three  Indians,  who  had  seized  their  female  friends. 
Smith,  with  an  agonized  mind,  sat  down,  whilst  his 
companion  returned  to  the  garrison  for  arms,  and  with 
directions  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  two  of  the  best 
woodsmen.  Another  party  was  ordered  likewise,  imme- 
diately to  proceed  on  horseback,  to  the  upper  Blue  Licks, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  the  usual  pass  for  all  northern 
Indians. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Major  Smith  and  his  com- 
rades soon  began  to  follow  the  devious  track  of  the  In- 
dians. Whilst  daylight  lasted,  his  sagacious  eye  rapidly 
traced  every  indistinct  sign.  The  bended  blade  of  grass, 
the  crushed  lichen,  the  ""smallest  stone  displaced  &were 
unerring  guides  in  the  pursuit,  through  places  especially 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  discovery  of  the 
route.  They  fortunately  had  sufficient  time  to  unravel 
the  first  intricate  mazes  pursued  by  the  Indians  and 
when  the  sun  was  setting,  were  convinced  that  the  sav- 
ages intended  to  make  for  the  Blue  Licks.  This  enabled 
our  party  to  follow  the  general  direction  of  the  route  all 
night,  and,  after  some  search,  on  the  following  mornino- 
they  recovered  the  Indian  trace,  at  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  place  where  they  had  killed  the  buffalo.     Some 
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drops  of  blood  which  had  fallen  from  the  meat,  alarmed 
our  commander,  and  they  turned  back  with  the  dreadful 
apprehension  that  their  female  friends  might  be  murder- 
ed. Their  anxious  minds,  however,  were  happily  soon 
relieved,  and  Smith,  with  silent  expedition,  resumed  the 
trace,  telling  his  companions  that  they  would  meet  their 
enemies  at  the  next  water  course.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  creek,  seeing  no  marks  on  the  opposite  side,  they 
waded  down  the  stream,  with  the  utmost  precaution, 
until  they  found  a  stone  wet  by  the  splashing  of  water. 

The  major  now  silently  arranged  his  men,  ordered 
one  above  and  another  below  the  spot,  whilst  his  third 
companion  was  stationed  at  the  landing,  as  a  central 
support.  Smith  cautiously  crept  forward  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  until  he  saw  the  curling  smoke  of  the  Indi- 
an fire.  With  deathlike  silence  he  crawled  through  the 
bushes,  and  within  thirty  yards,  discovered  an  Indian 
stooping  over  the  flame.  The  click  of  his  rifle-lock 
startled°the  savage,  who,  with  eager  gaze,  looked  around. 
At  this  moment,  the  whistling  bullet  pierced  his  heart, 
and  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  fire.  The  two  ladies  sprang 
towards  the  major,  and  clung  about  him,  just  as  the  se- 
cond Indian  rushed  forward  with  his  tomahawk.  Smith 
threw  them  off  by  a  sudden  effort,  and  turning  his  gun, 
aimed  a  blow,  which  his  antagonist  evaded,  by  spring- 
ino*  on  one  side.  The  movement  was  of  little  avail, 
for  he  received  his  mortal  wound  from  the  person  sta- 
tioned at  the  rear.  The  third  Indian  ran  up  the  creek, 
and  met  his  fate  from  the  hands  of  the  person  station- 
ed in  that  quarter. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  describe  the  sudden  change  of 
bursting  joy  felt  by  the  two  young  ladies.  The  blanket 
coats  of  our  woodsmen  were  cut  into  garments  for  the 
females,  whilst  every  humane  assistance  and  tender  care, 
to  lessen  their  fatigue,  were  afforded,  during  the  slow 
progress  of  their  journey  homewards.  No  alarm  was 
excited,  except  for  a  moment,  on  the  ensuing  day,  when 
the  party  of  horsemen  overtook  them.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Blue  Licks,  and  discovering  no  Indian 
trace,  pursued  a  different  route  to  the  garrison,  which 
led  them  on  the  trace  of  the  victorious  and  happy  party. 
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Marie  Marguerite  d'Aubray  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  d'Aubray,  a  gentleman  who  held  a  considerable  judi- 
cial office  in  Paris.  In  1651,  she  married  the  Marquis  de 
Brinvillier.  The  Marquis  de  Brinvillier  was  a  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  foot.  While  on  service  he  had  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
St.  Croix,  a  captain  of  cavalry.  There  was  some  mys- 
tery about  this  man's  birth.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
from  Montauban.  Some  thought  him  an  illegitimate 
scion  of  a  noble  house  ;  others  said  he  belonged  to  a  re- 
spectable family;  but  all  agreed  that  he  was  totally  des- 
titute of  the  gifts  of  fortune.  The  Marquis  de  Brinvil- 
lier was  much  addicted  to  pleasure.  St.  Croix  got  into 
his  good  graces,  and  was  introduced  into  his  house.  At 
first  he  was  only  the  husband's  friend,  but  presently  he 
became  the  wife's  lover ;  and  their  attachment  became 
mutual.  The  dissipation  of  the  marquis'  life  prevented 
him  from  observing  his  wife's  conduct,  so  that  the  pair 
carried  on  a  guilty  commerce  without  any  suspicion  on 
his  part.  His  affairs  became  so  disordered,  that  his  wife 
succeeded  on  this  ground  in  obtaining  a  separation,  and 
after  this  paid  no  respect  to  decency  or  concealment  in 
her  connexion  with  her  paramour.  Scandalous,  how- 
ever, as  her  conduct  was,  it  made  no  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  marquis,  whose  apathy  induced  the  mar- 
chioness' father,  M.  d'Aubray,  to  use  his  paternal  au- 
thority. He  obtained  a  lettre  de  cachet  against  St. 
Croix,  who  was  arrested  one  day,  when  he  was  in  a 
carriage  with  the  marchioness,  and  carried  to  the  bastile, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year.  Absence,  far  from 
abating  the  marchioness' passion,  only  inflamed  it ;  and 
the  constraint  to  which  she  found  it  necessary  to  subject 
herself,  in  order  to  prevent  a  second  separation,  inflamed 
it  still  more.  She  conducted  herself,  however,  with 
such  apparent  propriety,  that  she  regained  her  father's 
favor,  and  even  his  confidence.  St.  Croix  availed  him- 
self of  the  power  which  love  had  given  him  over  his 
mistress,  to  root  every  good  principle  of  feeling  from  her 
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mind.  Under  his  horrid  lessons  she  became  a  monster, 
whose  atrocities,  we  hope  and  believe,  have  hardly  ever 
been  paralleled.  He  resolved  to  take  a  dreadful  revenge 
on  the  family  of  d'Anbray,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get 
his  whole  property  into  the  possession  of  the  marchion- 
ess, that  they  might  spend  it  together  in  their  pleasures. 
While  St.  Croix  was  in  the  bastile  he  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  an  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Exili,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  views.  Exili  excited  him  to 
vengeance,  and  taught  him  the  way  to  obtain  it  with 
impunity.  Poisoning  may  be  called,  par  excellence,  an 
Italian  art.  They  acquired  the  art  of  composing  poisons 
so  disguised  in  their  appearance  and  subtle  in  their 
effects,  that  they  baffled  the  penetration  and  art  of  the 
physicians  of  that  age.  Some  were  slow,  and  consumed 
the  vitals  of  the  victim  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  ; 
others  were  sudden  and  violent  in  their  action  ;  but  few 
of  them  left  any  traces  of  their  real  nature :  for  the 
symptoms  they  produced  were  generally  so  equivocal, 
that  they  might  be  ascribed  to  many  ordinary  diseases. 
St.  Croix  greedily  devoured  the  instructions  of  his  fellow 
prisoner,  and  left  the  bastile  prepared  to  exercise  his  in- 
fernal art.  His  first  object  of  vengeance  was  M.  d'Au- 
bray  himself;  and  he  soon  found  means  to  persuade  the 
daughter  to  become  the  agent  in  the  destruction  of  her 
lather.  .  The  old  gentleman  had  a  house  in  the  country, 
where  he  used  to  spend  his  vacations.  All  his  fondness 
for  his  daughter,  whom  he  now  believed  to  have  been 
"  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,"  had  returned  ;  and 
she,  on  her  part,  behaved  to  him  with  an  appearance  of 
affectionate  duty.  She  anxiously  attended  to  his  every 
comfort  ;  and,  as  his  health  had  suffered  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  office,  she  employed  herself  in  superin- 
tending the  preparation  of  nice  and  nourishinor  broths, 
which  she  gave  him  herself,  with  every  appearance  of 
tender  care.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  aliments 
contained  some  articles  of  Italian  cookery ;  and  the 
wretch,  as  she  sat  by  his  bed-side,  witnessing  his  suffer- 
ings, and  listening  to  his  groans,  shed  abundance  of 
crocodile  tears,  while  she  eagerly  administered  to  him 
remedies  calculated  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  her 
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object.  But  neither  the  agonies  of  the  poor  old  man, 
nor  his  touching  expressions  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
fiend  at  his  side,  could  turn  her  for  a  moment  from  her 
fell  purpose.  He  was  carried  back  to  Paris,  where,  in  a 
few  days,  he  sunk  under  the  effects  of  the  poison.  No 
suspicion  was  entertained  of  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  the 
idea  of  such  a  crime  could  not  even  have  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  any  one.  She  returned  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  arms  of  her  paramour,  and  made  up  for 
the  restraint  imposed  on  her  during  her  father's  life,  by 
spending  the  money  she  had  inherited  by  his  death,  in 
undisguised  profligacy.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  this 
abandoned  woman  had  made  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  her 
drugs  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  not  only  upon  an- 
imals, but  upon  human  beings.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
distributing  to  the  poor,  poisoned  biscuits,  prepared  by 
herself,  the  effect  of  which  she  found  means  to  learn, 
without  committing  herself.  But  this  was  not  enough  ; 
she  desired  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  the  progress  and 
symptoms  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  poison  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  made  the  experiment  on  Francoise  Roussel, 
her  maid,  to  whom  she  gave,  by  way  of  treat,  a  plate  of 
gooseberries  and  a  slice  of  ham.  The  poor  girl  was 
very  ill,  but  recovered ;  and  this  was  a  lesson  to  St. 
Croix  to  make  his  doses  stronger. 

M.  d'Aubray's  inheritance  was  not  so  beneficial  to  his 
infamous  daughter,  as  she  had  expected.  The  best  part 
of  his  property  went  to  his  son,  M.  d'Aubray,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  office,  and  another  brother,  a  coun- 
selor. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way  also  ;  and  this  task  St.  Croix,  thinking  his 
accomplice  had  done  enough  for  his  purpose,  took  upon 
himself.  He  had  a  villain  at  his  devotion,  of  the  name 
of  La  Chaussee.  This  man  had  been  in  his  service, 
and  he  knew  him  to  be  a  fit  agent  in  any  atrocity.  The 
marchioness  got  La  Chaussee  a  place  as  servant  to  the 
counselor,  who  lived  with  his  brother,  the  magistrate, 
taking  great  care  to  conceal  from  them  that  he  had  ever 
been  in  the  service  of  St.  Crox.  La  Chaussee's  em- 
ployers promised  him  a  hundred  pistoles  and  an  annuity 
for  life,  if  he  succeeded  in  causing  the  death   of  the 
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magistrate,  who  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  In  the 
beginning  of  April,  1670,  the  magistrate  went  to  pass 
the  Easter  holidays  at  his  house  in  the  country.  His 
brother,  the  counselor,  was  of  the  party,  and  was 
attended  by  La  Chaussee.  One  day,  at  dinner,  there  was 
a  giblet  pie.  Seven  persons  who  eat  of  it  became  very 
ill,  while  those  who  had  not  partaken  of  it,  suffered  no 
uneasiness.  The  two  brothers  were  among  the  former, 
and  had  violent  fits  of  vomiting.  They  returned  to 
Paris  a  few  days  afterwards,  having  the  appearance  of 
persons  who  had  undergone  a  long  and  violent  illness. 
St.  Croix  availed  himself  of  this  state  of  things  to  make 
sure  of  the  fruit  of  his  crimes.  He  obtained  from  the 
marchioness  two  promissory  deeds,  one  for  thirty  thou- 
sand livres,  in  his  own  name,  and  another  for  twenty-five 
thousand  livres,  in  the  name  of  Martin,  one  of  his  fa- 
miliars. The  sum  at  first  sight  appears  a  small  one, 
amounting  only  to  about  two  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling ;  but  the  immense  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  since  the  seventeenth  century,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Such,  however,  at  all  events,  was 
the  price  paid  by  this  demon  for  the  death  of  her  two 
brothers.  Meanwhile,  the  elder  d'Aubray  became  worse 
and  worse  ;  he  could  take  no  sustenance,  and  vomited 
incessantly.  The  three  last  days  of  his  life  he  felt  a  fire 
in  his  stomach,  which  seemed  to  be  consuming  its  very 
substance.  At  length,  he  expired  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1670.  On  being  opened,  his  stomach  and  deodenum 
were  black,  and  falling  to  pieces,  as  if  they  had  been  on 
a  large  fire ;  and  the  liver  was  burnt  up  and  gangrened. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  poisoned  ;  but  on  whom 
could  suspicion  fall  ?  There  was  no  clue  whatever  to 
guide  it.  The  marchioness  had  gone  to  the  country. 
St.  Croix  wrote  her  that  the  magistrate  was  dead,  and 
that,  from  his  brother's  situation,  he  must  soon  follow. 
It  so  turned  out.  The  unfortunate  counselor  died,  after 
having  lingered  three  months  in  excruciating  torments  ; 
and  he  was  so  far  from  suspecting  La  Chaussee  of  any 
hand  in  his  death,  that  he  left  him  a  legacy  of  three 
hundred  livres,  which  was  paid. 

These  three  murders  were  still  insufficient.     There 
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was  yet  a  sister,  who  kept  from  the  marchioness  the  half 
of  the  possessions,  which  she  wished  to  gain   by  the 
death  of  her  father  and  brothers.     The  sister's  life  was 
repeatedly  attempted  in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  shocking 
occurrences  in  her  family  had  made  her  suspicious,  and 
her  precautions  preserved  her.     The  poor  Marquis  de 
Brinvillier  was  intended  by  his  fury  of  a  wife  for  her 
next  victim.     "Madame  de  Brinvillier,"  says   Madame 
de  Sevigne,  in  another  of  her  letters,  "  wanted  to  marry 
St.  Croix,  and  for  that  purpose  poisoned  her  husband 
repeatedly.     But  St.  Croix,  who  had  no  desire  to  have  a 
wife  as  wicked  as  himself,  gave  the  poor  man  antidotes  ; 
so  that,  having  been  tossed  backward  and  forward  in 
this  way,  sometimes  poisoned,  and  sometimes  empoisoned, 
(desempoisonne.)  he  has,  after  all,  got  off  with  his  life." 
Every  body  was  convinced  that  the  father  and  his  two 
sons  had  been  poisoned,  yet  nothing  but  very  vague  sus- 
picions were  entertained  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime.     Nobody  thought  of  St.  Croix,  as  having  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.     He  had  for  a  long  time  ceased, 
to  all  appearance,  to  have  any  connection  with  Madame 
de  Brinvillier  ;    and  La  Chaussee,  the  immediate  agent, 
had  played  his  part  so  well,  that  he  was  never  suspected. 
At  last,  the  horrible  mystery  was  discovered.     St.  Croix 
continued  to  practise  the  art  which  had  been  so  useful 
to  him ;  and,  as  the  poisons  he  made  were  so  subtle  as 
to  be  fatal  even  by  respiration,  he  used  to  intercept  their 
exhalations  while  compounding  them,  by  a  glass  mask 
over  his  face.      One  day  the  mask  by  accident  dropped 
off,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  "a  death,"  says  the 
French  writer,  who  mentions  this  occurrence,  "  much 
too  good  for  a  monster  who  had  inflicted  it  by  long  and 
agonizing  pangs  on  so  many  valuable  citizens." 
°A  judicial  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  many  witnesses 
were   examined.      The   testimony  elicited    was    over- 
whelming against  the  marchioness,  and  the  supple  tool, 
Chaussee,  who  was  convicted  of  having  poisoned  the 
magistrate  and  the   counselor,  and   condemned  to  be 
broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  after  having  been  put  to  the 
question  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  discover  his  ac- 
complices ;  and  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvillier  was  con- 
31* 
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demned,  by  default,  to  be  beheaded.  Under  the  torture. 
La  Chaussee  confessed  his  crimes,  and  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  the  transactions  we  have  related,  in  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned  with  them.  He  was  executed  in 
the  Place  de  Greve,  according  to  his  sentence.  Desgrais, 
an  officer  of  the  Marechaussee,  was  sent  to  Liege,  to 
arrest  the  marchioness.  He  was  provided  with  an  escort, 
and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  municipality  of  that  city, 
requesting  that  the  criminal  might  be  delivered  up.  Des- 
grais was  permitted  to  arrest  her  and  carry  her  to  France. 
Among  the  proofs  against  her,  that  which  alarmed  her 
the  most  was  a  written  confession,  containing  the  narra- 
tive of  her  life,  kept  by  her  in  the  casket  which  she 
made  such  desperate  efforts  to  recover.  No  wonder  she 
was  now  horrified  at  what  she  had  thus  committed  to 
paper.  In  the  first  article  she  declared  herself  an  in- 
cendiary, confessing  that,  she  had  set  fire  to  a  house. 
Madame  Sevigne,  speaking  of  this  paper,  says,  "  Madame 
de  Brinvillier  tells  us,  in  her  confession,  that  she  was 
debauched  at, seven  years  old,  and  has  led  an  abandoned 
life  ever  since ;  that  she  poisoned  her  father,  her  broth- 
ers, and  one  of  her  children  ;  nay,  that  she  poisoned  her- 
self, to  try  the  effect  of  an  antidote.  Medea  herself  did 
not  do  so  much.  She  has  acknowledged  this  confession 
to  be  of  her  writing — a  great  blunder  ;  but  she  was  in 
a  high  fever  when  she  wrote  it — that  it  was  mere  frenzy 
— a  piece  of  extravagance  which  no  one  can  read  seri- 
ously." In  a  subsequent  letter,  Madame  de  Sevigne 
adds,  "  Nothing  is  talked  of  but  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  Madame  de  Brinvillier.  She  says,  in  her  confession, 
that  she  has  murdered  her  father — she  was  afraid,  no 
doubt,  that  she  might  forget  to  accuse  herself  of  it.  The 
peccadilloes  which  she  is  afraid  of  forgetting,  are  admi- 
rable !"  Her  confused,  evasive,  and  contradictory  an- 
swers to  the  questions  put  to  her  on  her  interrogatory  by 
the  court — a  very  objectionable  step,  by  the  way,  of 
French  criminal  procedure — were  considered  as  filling 
up  the  measure  of  evidence  against  her  ;  though,  in  this 
case,  it  was  sufficiently  ample,  without  the  aid  either  of 
her  confessions  or  examinations  before  the  judges.  The 
corpus  delicti,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  was  certain. 
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The  deaths  of  her  two  brothers  by  poison,  were  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  several  medical  persons  ;  and  the  tes- 
timony of  other  witnesses  established  the  commission  of 
their  crimes  by  St.  Croix  and  her,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  La  Chaussee. 

At  length,  by  a  sentence  of  the  supreme  criminal  court 
of  Paris,  on  the  16th  July,  1676,  Madame  de  Brinvillier 
was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  father  and  her  two 
brothers,  and  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  her  sister  ; 
and  condemned  to  make  the  amende  honorable  before  the 
door  of  the  principal  church  of  Paris,  whither  she  was 
to  be  drawn  in  a  hurdle,  with  her  feet  bare,  a  rope  about 
her  neck,  and  carrying  a  burning  torch  in  her  hands; 
from  thence  to  be  taken  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  her  head 
severed  from  her  body  on  a  scaffold,  her  body  burnt,  and 
her  ashes  thrown  to  the  wind  ;  after  having  been,  in  the 
first  place,  put  to  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, to  discover  her  accomplices.  Though  she  had  de- 
nied her  crimes  as  long  as  she  had  any  hopes  of  escape, 
she  confessed  every  thing  after  condemnation.  During 
the  latter  days  of  her  life,  she  was  the  sole  object  of  pub- 
lic curiosity.  An  immense  multitude  assembled  to  see 
her  execution,  and  every  window,  on  her  way  to  the 
Place  de  Greve,  was  crowded  with  spectators.  Lebrun, 
the  celebrated  painter,  placed  himself  in  a  convenient 
situation  for  observing  her,  in  order,  probably,  to  make 
a  study  for  his  "  passions."  Among  the  spectators  were 
many  ladies  of  distinction,  to  some  of  whom,  who  had 
got  very  near  her.  she  said,  looking  them  firmly  in  the 
face,  and  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  A  very  pretty  sight  you 
are  come  to  see."  Madame  de  Sevigne  gives  an  account 
of  this  execution  the  day  it  took  place,  in  a  tone  of  levity 
which  is  not  a  little  offensive,  and  unbecoming  a  lady  of 
her  unquestionable  elegance  and  refinement.  "  Well !" 
she  says,  "  it  is  all  over,  and  La  Brinvillier  is  in  the  air. 
Her  poor  little  body  was  thrown  into  a  large  fire,  and  her 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  so  that  we  breathe  her,  and 
there  is  no  saying  but  this  communication  of  particles 
may  produce  among  us  some  poisoning  propensities, 
which  may  surprise  us.  She  was  condemned  yesterday. 
This  morning  her  sentence  was  read  to  her,  and  she  was 
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shown  the  rack;  but  she  said  there  was  no  occasion  for 
it,  for  she  would  tell  every  thing.  Accordingly,  she  con- 
tinued till  four  o'clock  giving  a  history  of  her  life,  which 
is  even  more  frightful  than  people  supposed.  She  poi- 
soned her  father  ten  times  successively,  before  she  could 
accomplish  her  object ;  then  her  brothers  ;  and  her  rev- 
elations were  full  of  love  affairs,  and  pieces  of  scandal. 
At  six  o'clock  she  was  taken,  in  her  undress,  and  with  a 
rope  round  her  neck,  to  Notre  Dame,  to  make  the  amende 
honorable.  She  was  then  replaced  in  the  hurdle,  in 
which  I  saw  her  drawn  backwards,  with  a  confessor  on 
one  side,  and  the  hangman  on  the  other.  Jt  really  made 
me  shudder.  Those  who  saw  the  execution,  say  she 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  great  deal  of  courage. 
Never  was  such  a  crowd  seen,  nor  such  excitement  wit- 
nessed in  Paris."  In  another  letter,  the  writer  says :  "  A 
word  more  about  Brinvillier.  She  died  as  she  lived — 
that  is,  boldly.  When  she  went  into  the  place  where  she 
was  to  undergo  the  question,  and  saw  three  buckets  of 
water,  'They  surely  are  going  to  drown  me,'  she  said, 
for  they  can't  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  drink  all  this.' 
She  heard  her  sentence  with  great  composure.  When 
the  reading  was  nearly  finished,  she  desired  it  to  be  re- 
peated, saying,  '  The  hurdle  struck  me  first,  and  pre- 
vented my  attending  to  the  rest.'  On  her  way  to  execu- 
tion, she  asked  her  confessor  to  get  the  executioner  placed 
before  her,  '  that  I  may  not  see  that  scoundrel,  Desgrais,' 
she  said,  '  who  caught  me.'  Her  confessor  reproved  her 
for  this  sentiment,  and  she  said,  'Ah,  my  God!  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Let  me  continue  then  to  enjoy  this  agree- 
able sight.'  She  ascended  the  scaffold  alone  and  bare- 
footed, and  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  being 
trimmed  and  adjusted  for  the  block  by  the  executioner  ; 
a  piece  of  great  cruelty,  which  was  loudly  murmured 
against.  Next  day,  persons  were  seeking  for  her  bones  ; 
for  there  was  a  belief  among  the  people  that  she  was  a 
saint." 
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Almost  all  the  people  in  the  parish  were  leading  in 
their  meadow  hay,  (there  was  not  in  all  its  ten  miles 
square,  twenty  acres  of  rye  grass,)  on  the  same  day  of 
midsummer,  so  drying  was  the  sunshine  and  the  wind ; 
and  huge  neaped  up  wains,  that  almost  hid  from  view 
the  horses  that  drew  them  along  the  sward,  beginning 
to  get  green  with  a  second  growth,  were  moving  in  all 
directions,  towards  the  snug  farm-yards.  Never  had  the 
parish  seemed  before  so  populous.  Jocund  was  the 
balmy  air,  with  laughter,  whistle,  and  song.  But  the 
Tregnomens  threw  the  shadow  of  "  one  o'clock"  on  the 
green  dial  face  of  the  earth — the  horses  were  unyoked, 
and  took  instantly  to  grazing — groups  of  men,  women, 
lads,  lasses,  and  children,  collected  under  grove,  and 
bush,  and  hedge-row — graces  were  pronounced,  some  of 
them  rather  too  tedious,  in  presence  of  the  mantling 
milk  cans,  bullion  bars  of  butter,  and  crackling  cakes ; 
and  the  great  Being  who  gave  them  that  day  their  daily 
bread,  looked  down  from  His  Eternal  Throne,  well 
pleased  with  the  piety  of  his  thankful  creatures. 

The  great  golden  eagle,  the  pride  and  the  pest  of  the 
parish,  stooped  down  and  took  away  something  in  his 
talons.  One  single,  sudden,  female  shriek — and  then 
shouts  and  outcries,  as  if  a  church  spire  had  tumbled 
down  on  a  congregation  at  a  sacrament !  "  Hannah 
Lamond's  bairn  !"  "  Hannah  Lamond's  bairn  !"  was  the 
loud,  fast-spreading  cry.  "  The  eagle's  ta'en  off  Hannah 
Lamond's  bairn  !"  and  many  hundred  people  were  in 
another  instant  hurrying  towards  the  mountain.  Two 
miles  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  copse,  and  shingle,  and 
many  intersecting  brooks,  lay  between ;  but  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  alive 
with  people.  The  eyrie  was  well  known,  and  both 
old  birds  were  visible  on  the  rock  ledge.  But  who  shall 
scale  the  dizzy  cliff,  which  Mark  Stewart,  the  sailor, 
who  had  been  at  the  storming  of  many  a  fort,  attempted 
in  vain.  All  kept  gazing,  weeping,  wringing  of  hands,  in 
vain,  rooted  to  the  ground,  or  running  backwards  and  for- 
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wards,  like  so  many  ants,  essaying  their  new  win^s  in 
vain  attempts.  «  What's  the  use— what's  the  use  o'  ony 
puir  human  means?  We  have  no  power  but  in  prayer !" 
and  many  knelt  down — fathers  and  mothers,  thinking  of 
their  own  babies — as  if  they  would  force  the  deaf  heav- 
ens to  hear  ! 

Hannah  Lamond  had,  all  this  while,  been  sitting  on 
a  rock,  with  a  face  perfectly  white,  and  eyes  like  those 
of  a  mad  person,  fixed  on  the  eyrie.  Nobody  had  no- 
ticed her  ;  for  strong  as  all  sympathies  with  her  had  been, 
at  the  swoop  of  the  eagle,  they  were  now  swallowed  up 
in  the  agony  of  eyesight.  "  Only  last  Sabbath  was  my 
sweet  wee  wean  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost!"  and  on  uttering 
these  words,  she  flew  off  through  the  brakes,  and  over 
the  huge  stones,  up,  up,  up,  faster  than  ever  huntsman 
ran  in  to  the  death,  fearless  as  a  goat  playing  among  the 
precipices.  No  one  doubted,  no  one  could  doubt,  that 
she  would  soon  be  dashed  to  pieces.  But  have  not  peo- 
ple who  walk  in  their  sleep,  obedient  to  the  mysterious 
guidance  of  dreams,  clomb  the  walls  of  old  ruins,  and 
found  footing,  even  in  decrepitude,  along  the  edge  of 
the  unguarded  battlements,  and  down  dilapidated  stair- 
cases, deep  as  draw  wells,  or  coal  pits,  and  returned 
with  open,  fixed,  and  unseeing  eyes,  unharmed  to  their 
beds  at  midnight  ?  It  is  alf  the  work  of  the  soul,  to 
whom  the  body  is  a  slave ;  and  shall  not  the  agony 
of  a  mother's  passion,  who  sees  her  baby,  whose  warm 
mouth  has  just  left  her  breast,  hurried  off  by  a  demon, 
to  a  hideous  death,  bear  her  limbs  aloft  wherever  there 
is  dust  to  dust,  till  she  reach  that  devouring  den  ;  and 
fiercer  and  more  furious  far,  in  the  passion  of  love,  than 
any  bird  of  prey  that  ever  bathed  its  beak  in  blood, 
throttle  the  fiends,  that  with  their  heavy  wings,  would 
fain  flap  her  down  the  cliffs,  and  hold  up  her  child  in 
deliverance,  before  the  eye  of  the  all-seeing  God? 

No  stop,  no  stay — she  knew  not  that  she  drew  her 
breath.  Beneath  her  feet  Providence  fastened  every 
loose  stone,  and  to  her  hands  strengthened  every  root. 
How  was  she  ever  to  descend  ?  That  fear,  then,  but 
once  crossed  her  heart,  as  up,  up,  to  the  little  image 
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made  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood.  "The  God  who  holds 
me  now  from  perishing,  will  not  the  same  God  save  me 
when  my  child  is  on  my  bosom  V  Down  came  the 
fierce  rushing  of  the  eagle's  wings  ;  each  savage  bird 
dashed  close  to  her  head,  so  that  she  saw  the  yellow  of 
their  wrathful  eyes.  All  at  once  they  quailed  and  were 
cowed.  Yelling,  they  flew  off  to  the  stump  of  an  ash, 
jutting  out  of  a  cliff,  a  thousand  feet  above  the  cataract, 
and  the  Christian  mother,  falling  across  the  eyrie,  in  the 
midst  of  bones  and  blood,  clasped  her  child,  dead,  dead, 
dead,  no  doubt ;  but  unmangled  and  untorn,  and  swad- 
dled up  just  as  it  was  when  she  laid  it  down  asleep  among 
the  fresh  hay,  in  a  nook  of  the  harvest  field.  O  !  what 
pangs  of  perfect  blessedness  transfixed  her  heart,  from 
that  faint,  feeble  cry,  "  It  lives,  it  lives,  it  lives  !"  and 
baring  her  bosom,  with  loud  laughter,  and  eyes  dry  as 
stones,  she  felt  the  lips  of  the  unconscious  innocent, 
once  more  murmuring  at  the  fount  of  life  and  love ! 
;:  Oh,  thou  great  and  thou  dreadful  God  !  whither  hast 
thou  brought  me,  one  of  the  most  sinful  of  thy  crea- 
tures ?  Oh,  save  my  soul,  lest  it  perish,  even  for  thy 
own  name's  sake  !  O  thou,  who  diedst  to  save  sinners, 
have  mercy  upon  me  !"  Cliffs,  chasms,  blocks  of  stones, 
and  the  skeletons  of  old  trees,  intervened  between  her 
and  safety ;  while  far,  far  down,  and  dwindled  into 
specks,  were  seen  a  thousand  creatures  of  her  own  kind, 
stationary,  or  running  to  and  fro  !  Was  that  the  sound 
of  the  waterfall,  or  the  faint  roar  of  voices  ?  Is  that 
her  native  strath  ?  and  that  tuft  of  trees,  does  it  contain 
the  hut  in  which  stands  the  cradle  of  her  child  ?  Never 
more  shall  it  be  rocked  by  her  foot  !  Here  must  she 
die  ;  and  when  her  breast  is  exhausted,  her  baby  too  ! 
And  those  horrid  beaks,  and  eyes,  and  talons,  and  wings, 
will  return,  and  her  child  will  be  devoured  at  last,  even 
within  the  dead  bosom  that  can  protect  it  no  more. 

Where,  all  this  while,  was  Mark  Stewart,  the  sailor  ? 
Half  way  up  the  cliffs.  But  his  eye  had  got  dim,  and 
his  head  dizzy,  and  his  heart  sick  ;  and  he,  who  had  so 
often  reefed  the  top-gallant  sail,  when,  at  midnight,  the 
coming  of  the  gale  was  heard  afar,  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  dared  look  no  longer  on  the  swimming 
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heights.  "  And  who  will  take  care  of  my  poor  bed-rid- 
den mother,"  thought  Hannah,  whose  soul,  through  the 
exhaustion  of  so  many  passions,  could  no  more  retain 
in  its  grasp,  that  hope  which  it  had  clutched  in  despair. 
A  voice  whispered,  "  God."  She  looked  round,  expect- 
ing to  see  an  angel,  but  nothing  moved  except  a  rotten 
branch,  that,  under  its  own  weight,  broke  off  from  the 
crumbling  rock.  Her  eye,  by  some  secret  sympathy  of 
her  soul  with  the  inanimate  object,  watched  its  fall ;  and 
it  seemed  to  stop,  not  far  off,  on  a  platform.  Her  child 
was  bound  within  her  bosom ;  she  remembered  not  how, 
or  when  ;  but  it  was  safe ;  and  scarcely  daring  to  open 
her  eyes,  she  slid  down  the  shelving  rocks,  and  found 
herself  on  a  small  piece  of  firm,  root-bound  soil,  with 
the  tops  of  bushes  appearing  below.  With  fingers  sud- 
denly strengthened  into  the  power  of  iron,  she  swung 
herself  down  by  briar,  and  broom,  and  heather,  and 
dwarf-birch.  There,  a  loosened  stone  leaped  over  the 
ledge,  and  no  sound  was  heard,  so  profound  was  its  fall. 
There,  the  shingle  rattled  down  the  screes,  and  she  hes- 
itated not  to  follow.  Her  feet  bounded  against  the  huge 
stone  that  stopped  them,  but  she  felt  no  pain.  Her  body 
was  callous  as  the  cliff.  Steep  as  the  wall  of  a  house, 
was  now  the  side  of  the  precipice.  But  it  was  matted 
with  ivy,  centuries  old,  long  ago  dead,  and  without  a 
single  green  leaf;  but  with  thousands  of  arm-thick  stems 
petrified  into  the  rock,  and  covering  it  as  with  a  trel- 
lice.  She  bound  her  baby  to  her  neck,  and  with  hands 
and  feet,  clung  to  that  fearful  ladder.  Turning  round 
her  head  and  looking  down,  lo !  the  whole  population 
of  the  parish — so  great  was  the  multitude,  on  their 
knees  !  and,  hush — the  voice  of  psalms  !  a  hymn,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  one  united  prayer  !  Sad  and  solemn 
was  the  strain,  but  nothing  dirge-like,  breathing  not  of 
death,  but  deliverance.  Often  had  she  sung  that  tune, 
perhaps  the  very  words,  but  them  she  heard  not — in  her 
own  hut,  she  and  her  mother — or  in  the  kirk,  along 
with  all  the  congregation.  An  unseen  hand  seemed 
fastening  her  fingers  to  the  ribs  of  ivy,  and  in  a  sudden 
inspiration,  believing  that  her  life  was  to  be  saved,  she 
became  almost  as  fearless  as  if  she  had  been  changed 
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into  a  winged  creature.  Again  her  feet  touched  stones 
and  earth  ;  the  psalm  was  hushed  ;  but  a  tremendous 
sobbing  voice  was  close  beside  her,  and  lo  !  a  she  goat, 
with  two  little  kids,  at  her  feet !  "  Wild  heights,"  thought 
she,  "  do  these  creatures  climb  ;  but  the  dam  will  lead 
down  her  kids  by  the  easiest  paths,  for  oh  !  even  in  the 
brute  creatures,  what  is  the  holy  power  of  a  mother's 
love  !"  and,  turning  round  her  head,  she  kissed  her 
sleeping  baby,  and  for  the  first  time,  wept. 

Overhead  frowned  the  front  of  the  precipice,  never 
touched  before  by  human  hand  or  foot.  No  one  had 
ever  dreamt  of  scaling  it,  and  the  golden  eagle  knew 
that  well,  in  their  instinct,  as  before  they  built  their 
eyrie,  they  had  brushed  it  with  their  wings.  But  all 
the  rest  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  side,  though  scar- 
red, and  seamed,  and  chasmed,  was  yet  accessible — 
and  more  than  one  person  in  the  parish  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  Glead's  Cliff.  Many  were  now  attempting 
it ;  and  ere  this  cautious  mother  had  followed  her  dumb 
guides  a  hundred  yards,  though  among  dangers,  that, 
although  enough  to  terrify  the  stoutest  heart,  were  tra- 
versed by  her  without  a  shudder,  the  head  of  one  man 
appeared,  and  then  the  head  of  another,  and  she  knew 
that  God  had  delivered  her  and  her  child  in  safety,  into 
the  care  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken — eyes  said  enough  ;  she  hushed  her  friends  with 
her  hands,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  pointed  to  the  guides 
sent  to  her  by  heaven.  Small  green  plots,  where  those 
creatures  nibble  the  wild  flowers,  became  now  more  fre- 
quent— trodden  lines,  almost  as  easy  as  sheep  paths, 
showed  that  the  dam  had  not  led  her  young  into  dan- 
ger ;  and  now  the  brush-wood  dwindled  away  into  strag- 
gling shrubs,  and  the  party  stood  on  a  little  eminence 
above  the  stream,  and  forming  part  of  the  strath. 

There  had  been  trouble  and  agitation,  much  sobbing, 
and  many  tears,  among  the  multitude,  while  the  mother 
was  scaling  the  cliffs — sublime  was  the  shout  that  echo- 
ed afar,  the  moment  she  reached  the  eyrie — then  suc- 
ceeded a  silence  deep  as  death  ;  in  a  little  while  arose 
that  hymning  prayer,  succeeded  by  mute  supplication — 
the  wildness  of  thankful  and  congratulatory  joy  had 
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next  its  sway ;  and  now  that  her  salvation  was  sure,  the 
great  crowd  rustled  like  a  wind-swept  wood.  And  for 
whose  sake  was  all  this  alternation  of  agony  ?  A  poor, 
humble  creature,  unknown  to  many,  even  by  name ; 
one  who  had  but  few  friends,  nor  wished  for  more,  con- 
tented to  work  all  day,  here,  there,  any  where,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  support  her  aged  mother  and  her  little 
child  ;  and  who,  on  Sabbath,  took  her  seat  in  an  obscure 
pew,  set  apart  for  paupers,'  in  the  kirk  ! 

"  Fall  back  and  give  her  fresh  air  !"  said  the  old  min- 
ister of  the  parish  ;  and  the  circle  of  close  faces  widen- 
ed round  her,  lying  as  in  death.  "  Give  me  the  bonny 
bit  bairn  into  my  arms,"'  cried  first  one  mother  and  then 
another,  and  it  was  tenderly  handed  round  the  circle  of 
kisses,  many  of  the  snooded  maidens  bathing  its  face  in 
tears.  "  There's  not  a  single  scratch  upon  the  puir  in- 
nocent, for  the  eagle,  you  see.  mans  hae  stuck  its  talons 
into  the  lang  claes  and  the  shawl.  Blin,  blin,  maun 
they  be  who  see  not  the  finger  o'  God  in  this  thing  !" 

Hannah  started  up  from  her  swoon,  and  looking  wild- 
ly round,  cried,  "  Oh,  the  bird — the  bird  ! — the  eagle — 
the  eagle  !  The  eagle  has  carried  off  my  bonny  wee 
Walter  ;  is  there  nane  to  pursue  ?"  A  neighbor  put  her 
baby  to  her  breast,  and  shutting  her  eyes,  and  smiting 
her  forehead,  the  sorely  bewildered  creature  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  u  And  waaken — oh  !  tell  me  if  I'm  waaken, 
or,  if  a'  this  be  the  wark  of  a  fever,  and  the  delirium  of 
a  dream?" 


IROQUOIS  BOY. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  "  The  Travelers,"  a 
tale,  by  the  author  of  Redwood.  A  family  of  travelers 
is  represented  as  having  stopped  on  a  point  of  land  at 
the  junction  of  the  Oswegatchie  with  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  view  the  remains  of  an  old  fortification.  While  they 
were  viewing  this  monument  of  olden  time,  a  gentleman 
appeared,  who,  like  them,  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot 
by  curiosity,  and,  after  introducing  himself,  begged  leave 
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to  relate  a  traditionary  story,  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
his  journey  through  Canada,  some  of  the  events  of  which 
had  been  located  at  this  place.  The  family  very  readi- 
ly assented  to  the  proposal,  and  the  stranger  related  the 
following  particulars: 

A  commandant  of  this  fort  (which  was  built  by  the 
French,  to  protect  their  traders  against  the  savages) 
married  a  young  Iroquois,  who  was,  before  or  after  the 
marriage,  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Her  brother 
lurked  in  the  neighborhood,  and  procured  interviews 
with  her,  and  attempted  to  win  her  back,  by  all  the  mo- 
tives of  national  pride  and  family  affection  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  The  young  Garanga,  or,  to  call  her  by  her  bap- 
tismal name,  Marguerite,  was  bound  by  a  threefold  cord 
— her  love  to  her  husband,  to  her  son,  and  to  her  reli- 
gion. Mecumeh,  finding  persuasion  ineffectual,  had  re- 
course to  stratagem.  The  commandant  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  down  the  river  often,  on  fishing  excursions,  and 
when  he  returned  he  would  fire  his  signal  gun,  and  Mar- 
guerite and  her  boy  would  hasten  to  the  shore  to  greet 
him. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  been  gone  longer  than  usual. 
Marguerite  was  filled  with  apprehension,  natural  enough 
at  any  time,  when  imminent  dangers  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  were  of  every  day  occurrence.  She  had  sat  in 
the  tower,  and  watched  the  returning  canoe  till  the  last 
beam  of  day  had  faded  from  the  waters.  The  deepen- 
ing of  twilight  played  tricks  with  her  imagination.  Once 
she  was  started  by  the  water-fowl,  which,  as  it  skimmed 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  imaged  to  her  fancy  the 
light  canoe,  impelled  by  her  husband's  vigorous  arm. 
Again  she  heard  the  leap  of  the  heavy  muskalonghi,  and 
the  splashing  waters  sounded  to  her  fancy  like  the  first 
dash  of  the  oar.  That  passed  away,  and  disappoint- 
ment and  tears  followed.  Her  boy  was  beside  her  ;  the 
young  Louis,  who,  though  scarcely  twelve  years  old, 
already  had  his  imagination  filled  with  daring  deeds. 
Born  and  bred  in  a  fort,  he  was  an  adept  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  the  musket;  courage  seemed  to  be  his  in- 
stinct, and  danger  his  element,  and  battles  and  wounds 
were  "  household  words"  with  him.     He  laughed  at  his 
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mother's  fears ;  but  in  spite  of  his  boyish  ridicule,  they 
strengthened,  till  apprehension  seemed  reality.  Suddenly 
the  sound  of  the  signal  gun  broke  on  the  still  of  the 
night.  Both  mother  and  son  sprang  on  their  feet,  with 
a  cry  of  joy,  and  were  pressing,  hand  in  hand,  towards 
the  outer  gate,  when  a  sentinel  stopped  them,  to  remind 
Marguerite  that  it  was  her  husband's  order  that  no  one 
should  venture  without  the  walls  after  sunset.  She, 
however,  insisted  on  passing,  and  telling  the  soldier  that 
she  would  answer  the  commandant  for  his  breach  of  or- 
ders, she  passed  the  outer  barrier.  Young  Louis  held  up 
his  bow  and  arrow  before  the  sentinel,  saying,  gaily,  "  I 
am  my  mother's  body-guard,  you  know."  Tradition  has 
preserved  these  trifling  circumstances,  as  the  events  that 
followed  rendered  them  memorable. 

The  distance  (continued  the  stranger)  from  the  fort 
to  where  the  commandant  moored  his  canoe,  was  tri- 
fling, and  quickly  passed.  Marguerite  and  Louis  flew 
along  the  foot  path,  reached  the  shore,  and  were  in  the 
arms  of Mecumeh  and  his  fierce  companions.  En- 
treaties and  resistance  were  alike  vain.  Resistance  was 
made,  with  a  manly  spirit,  by  young  Louis,  who  drew  a 
knife  from  the  girdle  of  one  of  the  Indians,  and  attempted 
to  plunge  it  into  the  bosom  of  Mecumeh,  who  was  rough- 
ly binding  his  wampum  belt  over  Marguerite's  mouth, 
to  deaden  the  sound  of  her  screams.  The  uncle  wrested 
the  knife  from  him.  and  smiled  proudly  on  him.  as  if  he 
recognised  in  the  brave  boy  a  scion  from  his  own  stock. 

The  Indians  had  two  canoes  ;  Marguerite  was  con- 
veyed to  one,  Louis  to  the  other,  and  both  canoes  were 
rowed  into  the  Oswegatchie,  and  up  the  stream  as  fast 
as  it  was  possible  to  impel  them  against  the  current  of 
the  river. 

Not  a  word  or  cry  escaped  the  boy  ;  he  seemed  intent 
on  some  purpose  ;  and  when  the  canoe  approached  near 
the  shore,  he  took  off  a  military  cap  he  wore,  and  threw 
it  so  skillfully  that  it  lodged,  where  he  meant  it  should, 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  projected  over  the  water. 
There  was  a  long  white  feather  in  the  cap.  The  Indians 
had  observed  the  boy's  movement — they  held  up  their 
oars  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  consult  whether  they 
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should  return  and  remove  the  cap  ;  but  after  a  moment, 
they  again  dashed  their  oars  into  the  water  and  proceeded 
forward.  They  continued  rowing  for  a  few  miles,  and 
then  landed;  hid  their  canoes  behind  some  trees  on  the 
river's  bank,  and  plunged  into  the  woods  with  their  pris- 
oners. It  seems  to  have  been  their  intention  to  have  re- 
turned to  their  canoes  in  the  morning,  and  they  had  not 
proceeded  far  from  the  shore,  when  they  kindled  a  fire 
and  prepared  some  food,  and  offered  to  share  it  with 
Marguerite  and  Louis.  Poor  Marguerite,  as  you  may 
suppose,  had  no  mind  to  eat ;  but  Louis,  saith  tradition, 
ate  as  heartily  as  if  he  had  been  safe  within  the  walls 
of  the  fort.  After  supper,  the  Indians  stretched  them- 
selves before  the  fire,  but  not  till  they  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  bind  Marguerite  to  a  tree,  and  compel  Louis 
to  lie  down  in  the  arms  of  his  uncle  Mecumeh.  Neither 
of  the  prisoners,  as  you  may  imagine,  closed  their  eyes. 
Louis  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  mother.  She  sat  upright 
beside  an  old  decayed  oak  ;  the  cord  was  fastened  around 
her  waist,  and  bound  around  the  tree,  which  had  been 
blasted  by  lightning  ;  the  moon  poured  its  beams  through 
the  naked  branches  upon  her  face,  convulsed  with  agony 
of  despair  and  fear.  With  one  hand  she  held  a  crucifix 
to  her  lips — the  other  was  on  her  rosary.  The  sight  of 
his  mother  in  such  a  situation,  stirred  up  daring  thoughts 
in  the  bosom  of  the  heroic  boy  ;  he  lay  powerless  in  his 
uncle's  naked,  brawny  arms.  He  tried  to  disengage 
himself,  but,  at  the  slightest  movement,  Mecumeh,  though 
still  sleeping,  seemed  conscious,  and  strained  him  closer 
to  him.  At  last  the  strong  sleep,  that  in  the  depth  of 
the  night  steeps  the  senses  in  utter  forgetful ness,  over- 
powered him  ;  his  arms  relaxed  their  hold,  dropped 
beside  him,  and  left  Louis  free. 

He  rose  cautiously,  looked  for  one  instant  on  the  In- 
dians, and  assured  himself  they  all  slept  profoundly.  He 
then  possessed  himself  of  Mecumeh's  knife,  which  lay 
at  his  feet,  and  severed  the  cord  that  bound  his  mother  to 
the  tree.  Neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  ;  but  with  the 
least  possible  sound  they  proceeded  to  the  shore  ;  Louis 
in  the  confidence,  andMarguerite  with  the  faint  hope 
of  reaching  it  before  they  were  overtaken. 
32* 
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You  may  imagine  how  often  the  poor  mother,  timid 
as  a  fawn,  was  startled  by  the  evening  breeze  stirring  the 
leaves;  but  the  boy  bounded  forward  as  if  there  was 
neither  fear  nor  danger  in  the  world. 

They  had  nearly  attained  the  margin  of  the  river, 
where  Louis  meant  to  launch  one  of  the  canoes  and  drop 
down  the  current,  when  the  Indian  yell,  resounding 
through  the  woods,  struck  on  their  ears.  They  were 
missed,  pursued,  and  to  escape  was  impossible.  Mar- 
guerite, panic-struck,  sunk  on  the  ground.  Nothing 
could  check  the  career  of  Louis.  "On — on,  mother," 
he  cried,  "  to  the  shore— -to  the  shore."  She  rose,  and 
instinctively  followed  her  boy.  The  sound  of  pursuit 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  They  reached  the  shore,  and 
there  beheld  three  canoes  coming  swiftly  up  the  river. 
Animated  with  hope,  Louis  screamed  the  watch-word  of 
the  garrison,  and  was  answered  by  his  father's  voice. 

The  possibility  of  escape,  and  the  certain  approach  of 
her  husband,  infused  new  life  into  Marguerite.  "  Your 
father  cannot  see  us,"  she  said,  "  as  we  stand  here  in  the 
shade  of  these  trees ;  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket,  I 
will  plunge  into  the  water."  Louis  crouched  under  the 
bushes,  and  was  completely  hidden  by  an  overhanging 
grape  vine,  while  his  mother  advanced  a  few  steps  into 
the  water,  and  stood  erect,  were  she  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  A  shout  from  the  canoes  apprised  her  that  she 
was  recognised,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  Indians, 
who  had  now  reached  the  shore,  rent  the  air  with  their 
cries  of  rage  and  defiance.  They  stood  for  a  moment, 
as  if  deliberating  what  next  to  do  :  Mecumeh  maintain- 
ed an  undaunted  and  resolved  air  ;  not  so  his  followers  ; 
the  aspect  of  armed  men,  and  a  force  thrice  their  num- 
ber, had  its  usual  effect — they  fled.  He  looked  after 
them,  cried,  "shame!"  and  then,  with  a  desperate  yell, 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  stood  beside  Marguerite  The 
canoes  were  now  within  a  few  yards  ;  he  put  his  knife 
to  her  bosom.  "  The  daughter  of  Tecumseh,"  he  said, 
"should  have  died  by  the  judgment  of  our  warriors  ; 
but  now  by  her  brother's  hand  must  she  perish  ;"  and 
he  drew  back  his  arm  to  give  vigor  to  the  fatal  stroke, 
when  an  arrow  pierced  his  own  breast,  and  he  fell,  in- 
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sensible,  at  his  sisters  side.  A  moment  after,  Margue- 
rite was  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  Louis,  with  his 
bo  A  unstrung,  bounded  from  the  shore,  and  was  received 
into  his  father's  canoe  ;  and  the  wild  shores  rang  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  while  his  father's  tears  of 
pride  and  joy  were  poured  like  rain  upon  his  cheek. 


DREADFUL  MYSTERY. 

In  the  year  1805,  as  a  poor  mason  was  returning  one 
evening  from  his  daily  labors,  he  was  met  in  an  obscure 
street  in  Paris,  by  a  well  dressed  man,  whose  face  he 
never  remembered  to  have  seen  before,  but  who  stopped 
him,  and  inquired  of  him  to  what  trade  he  belonged. 
On  being  answered  that  he  was  a  mason,  the  man  said, 
that  if  he  would  wall  up  a  certain  niche  which  would 
be  shown  to  him,  he  should  receive  as  his  reward  fifty 
louis  d'ors.  The  stranger  added,  that  he  must  submit  to 
have  his  eyes  covered,  and  to  be  carried  in  that  state  for 
a  considerable  distance.  To  all  this  the  mason  readily 
consented,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly  from  the 
greatness  of  the  reward  offered  to  him  for  so  inconsider- 
able a  work.  The  stranger  immediately  placed  a  ban- 
dage over  his  eyes,  and  having  led  him  by  the  hand  for  a 
few  paces,  they  came  to  the  spot  where  a  carriage  waited 
for  them,  into  which  they  both  got,  and  it  drove  rapidly 
off.  They  soon  got  out  of  Paris  ;  at  least  so  the  mason 
conjectured,  from  the  noise  of  the  wheels  going  over  the 
stones  having  ceased.  After  having  proceeded  thus  for 
about  two  hours,  the  rattling  of  the  stones  returned,  and 
they  seemed  to  the  mason  to  have  entered  another  town  : 
shortly  after  which,  they  stopped,  and  the  mason  was 
taken  out  of  the  carriage,  and  led  through  several  pas- 
sages, and  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  till  they  came  to  a  place 
where  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices. 

Here  his  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  he  found  himself 
in  a  large  room,  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  of  which, 
were  entirely  hung  with  black  cloth,  excepting  a  niche 
on  one  side,  which  was  left  open.     By  the  side  of  it, 
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were  placed  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones  and  mortar, 
together  with  all  the  tools  necessary  for  the  work  upon 
which  the  mason  was  to  be  employed. 

There  were  also  several  men  in  the  room,  whose  laces 
were  covered  with  masks.  One  of  these  came  up  to  the 
mason,  and  addressing  himself  to  him.  said,  "  Here  are 
fifty  louis  d'ors  which  were  promised  you  ;  and  there  is 
only  one  condition  to  be  exacted  from  you,  which  is, 
that  you  must  never  mention  to  any  person,  what  you 
may  see,  or  hear,  in  this  place."  This  the  mason  pro- 
mised ;  and  at  this  instant,  another  man,  who  was  also 
masked,  entered  the  room,  and  demanded  if  all  was 
ready.  Upon  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  went 
out,  and  returned  again  in  a  few  minutes  with  two  other 
men,  both  masked,  and  one  of  whom,  from  the  white- 
ness of  his  hair,  the  mason  supposed  to  be  an  old  man. 

These  three  dragged  in  with  them  a  very  beautiful 
young  woman,  with  her  hair  disheveled,  and  her  whole 
appearance  betokening  great  disorder.  They  pushed 
her  with  great  violence  into  the  niche,  into  which  they 
succeeded  in  forcing  her,  notwithstanding  her  struggles 
and  resistance.  During  this  time  she  never  ceased  alter- 
nately uttering'  dreadful  screams,  and  crying  for  mercy 
in  the  most  piteous  manner.  Once  she  got  loose  from 
her  persecutors  and  immediately  prostrated  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  old  man,  and  embracing  his  knees,  be- 
sought him  to  kill  her  at  once,  and  not  to  let  her  suffer 
a  cruel  and  lingering  death  ;  but  all  in  vain. 

When  the  three  men  had  at  last  forced  her  into  the 
middle  of  the  niche,  they  held  her  there,  and  com- 
manded the  mason  to  commence  his  work,  and  wall 
her  up. 

Upon  witnessing  this  dreadful  scene,  the  mason  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  depart,  with- 
out being  accessory  to  this  act  of  cruelty.  The  men, 
however,  told  him,  that  this  was  impossible.  They 
menaced  him,  if  he  refused  to  perform  his  promise,  with 
instant  death  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  com- 
plied, they  said  he  should  receive  an  additional  fifty 
louis  d'ors,  when  he  had  completed  his  work. 

This  united  threat  and  promise  had  such  an  effect 
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upon  the  mason,  that  he  instantly  did  as  he  was  com- 
manded, and  at  last,  actually  walled  up  the  poor  victim, 
so  as  to  render  her  escape  impossible.  She  was  then  left 
to  perish  by  slow  degrees,  without  light  or  sustenance. 

When  the  mason  had  finished,  he  received  the  fifty 
additional  louis  d'ors  ;  his  eyes  were  again  covered  ;  he 
was  led  through  various  passages,  as  on  his  arrival,  and 
finally  put  into  the  carriage,  which  drove  off  as  rapidly 
as  before.  When  he  was  again  taken  out  of  it,  his  eyes 
were  uncovered,  and  he  found  himself  standing  on  the 
exact  spot  in  Paris,  where  he  had  first  met  the  stranger. 
The  same  man  now  stood  beside  him,  and  addressing 
him,  desired  him  not  to  stir  from  the  place  where  he 
then  was,  for  five  minutes,  after  which,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  return  home ;  adding,  that  he  was  a  dead  man  if  he 
moved  before  the  time  prescribed.  He  then  left  him ; 
and  the  mason,  having  waited  the  five  minutes,  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  police  officers,  to  whom  he  told 
his  story  ;  and  they  carried  him  immediately  to  the 
Duke  of  Abrantes.  The  duke  at  first  imagined  his  ac- 
count to  be  an  invention  :  but  upon  his  producing  the 
purse  containing  the  hundred  louis  d'ors,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  it. 

The  strictest  search  was  immediately  made  in  and 
about  Paris,  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
horrid  murder,  but  in  vain.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
immediately  interested  himself  in  it,  and  special  orders 
were  issued  by  him  to  the  officers  of  the  police,  to  leave 
no  means  untried  to  attain  their  object.  Many  houses 
were  searched,  in  hope  of  finding  some  place  which  had 
been  lately  walled  up,  and  which  answered  the  account 
given  by  the  mason  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  en- 
deavors, nothing  further  has  ever  transpired  respecting 
this  dreadful  mystery. 


THE  RAID  OF  CILLECHRIST. 

Bordering   clans,   like   neighboring  nations,  were 
never  upon  terms  of  hereditary  concord ;  vicinity  pro- 
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duced  rivalry,  and  rivalry  produced  war :  for  this  rea- 
son, the  Mac  Donells  and  the  Mac  Kenzies  were  never 
long  without  some  act  of  hostility  or  feud  ;  firing  houses, 
driving  herds,  raising  rents,  and  slaughtering  each 
other's  clansmen,  were  feats  of  recreation,  which  each 
was  equally  willing  to  exercise  upon  his  neighbor  ;  and 
if  either  was  more  deficient  than  the  other,  it  was  more 
for  want  of  opportunity,  than  lack  of  good  will.  Among 
all  the  exploits,  which  were  thus  occasioned  between 
the  two  clans,  none  was  more  celebrated,  nor  more  fear- 
ful, than  the  burning  of  the  Cillechrist,  (Christ's  church;) 
it  gave  occasion  and  name  to  the  pibroch  of  the  Glen- 
garrie  family,  and  was  provoked  and  performed  in  the 
following  manner  : — In  the  course  of  a  long  succession 
of  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  the  Mac  Lelans,  a 
race  who  were  followers  of  the  Mac  Kenzies,  took  oc- 
casion to  intercept  and  assassinate  the  eldest  son  of 
Donald  Mac  Angus,  of  Glengarrie.  Donald  died  shortly 
after,  and  his  second  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief- 
taincy of  the  clan,  was  too  young  to  undertake  the 
conduct  of  any  enterprise,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
brother ;  his  cousin,  however,  Angus  Mac  Raonuill,  of 
Lundi,  acted  as  his  captain,  and  gathering  the  Mac 
Donells,  in  two  separate  raids,  swept  off  the  rents  from 
the  greater  part  of  Lord  Seaforth's  country.  Still,  this 
revenge  seemed  to  him  too  poor  an  expiation  for  the 
blood  of  his  chief;  the  warm  life  of  the  best  of  his  foe- 
men  was  the  only  sacrifice,  which  he  thought  he  could 
offer  as  an  acceptable  oblation  to  appease  the  manes  of 
the  murdered  ;  and  he,  therefore,  projected  a  third  expe- 
dition, resolving,  in  this,  to  fill  the  measure  of  vengeance 
to  the  brim.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  he  await- 
ed a  favorable  opportunity,  and,  gathering  a  small  band 
of  men,  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Mac  Kenzies, 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  surrounded  the  Cille- 
christ, while  a  numerous  congregation  were  assembled 
within  its  walls.  Inexorable  in  his  purpose,  Angus 
commanded  his  men  to  set  fire  to  the  building,  and 
slaughter  all  who  endeavored  to  break  forth.  Struck 
with  despair,  when  the  flames  rushed  in  upon  the  aisle 
of  the  church,  and  they  beheld  the  circle  of  bare  clay- 
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mores  glancing  beyond  the  door,  the  congregation, 
scarce  knowing  what  they  did,  endeavored  to  force 
their  way  through  the  weapons  and  the  flames  :  but, 
pent  within  the  narrow  pass  of  a  single  arch,  they  were 
not  capable  to  make  way  over  each  other,  far  less  to 
break  the  ring  of  broad  swords,  which  bristled  around 
the  porch  :  men,  women,  and  children,  were  driven 
back  into  the  blazing  pile,  or  hewn  down  and  trans- 
fixed at  the  gorge  of  the  entrance.  The  flames  in- 
creased on  every  side  :  a  heavy  column  of  livid  smoke 
rolled  upward  to  the  air,  and  the  roar  of  infuriated  men, 
the  wailing  of  suffering  infants,  and  the  shrieks  of  des. 
pairing  women,  rung  from  within  the  dissolving  pile. 
While  the  church  was  burning,  the  piper  of  the  Mac 
Donells  marched  round  the  building,  playing,  as  was 
customary  on  extraordinary  occasions,  an  extempore 
piece  of  music  :  the  pibroch  which  he  now  played  was 
called,  from  the  place  where  it  was  composed,  Cille- 
christ,  and  afterwards  became  the  pibroch  of  the  Glen- 
garrie  family.  At  length  the  flames  poured  forth  from 
every  quarter  of  the  building,  the  roof  fell  in,  there  was 
one  mingled  yell,  one  crash  of  ruin  ;  the  flame  sunk  in 
smouldering  vapor,  and  all  was  silent.  Angus  had 
looked  on  with  stern,  unrelenting  determination  ;  but 
the  deed  was  done,  and  recollection  now  warned  him  of 
the  danger  of  delay.  He  immediately  gave  orders  to 
retreat,  and  leading  off  his  men,  set  off,  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  for  his  own  country.  The  flames  of  the 
church  had,  however,  lighted  a  beacon  of  alarm,  which 
blazed  far  and  wide  :  the  Mac  Kenzies  had  gathered  in 
numerous  bodies,  and  took  the  chase  with  such  vigor, 
that  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Mac  Donells,  long  before 
they  got  to  the  border  of  their  own  country.  "  Angus 
Mac  Raonuill,  seeing  the  determination  of  the  pursuit, 
and  the  superiority  of  its  numbers,  ordered  his  men  to 
separate,  and  shift  each  for  himself;  they  dispersed  ac- 
cordingly, and  made  every  one  his  way  to  his  own 
home,  as  well  as  he  could.  The  commander  of  the 
Mac  Kenzies  did  not  scatter  his  people  ;  but,  intent  on 
securing  the  leader  of  the  foemen,  held  them  together 
on  the  track  of  Angus  Mac  Raonuill,  who,  with  a  few 
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men  in  his  company,  fled  towards  Loch  Ness.  Angus 
always  wore  a  scarlet  plush  jacket,  and  it  now  served  to 
mark  him  out  to  the  knowledge  of  his  pursuers.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  whole  chase  was  drawn  after  himself, 
he  separated  his  followers,  one  by  one,  till,  at  length,  he 
was  left  alone ;  but  yet  the  pursuers  turned  not  aside, 
upon  the  track  of  any  other.  When  they  came  near 
the  burn  of  Alt  Shian,  the  leader  of  the  Mac  Kenzies  had 
gained  so  much  on  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  that  he  had 
nearly  overtaken  him.  The  river,  which  was  before 
them,  runs  in  this  place  through  a  rocky  chasm,  or 
trough,  of  immense  depth,  and  considerable  breadth : 
Angus  knew  that  death  was  behind  him,  and  gathering 
all  his  strength,  he  dashed  at  the  desperate  leap,  and, 
being  a  man  of  singular  vigor  and  activity,  succeeded 
in  clearing  it.  The  leader  of  the  Mac  Kenzies,  reckless 
of  danger,  in  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  followed  also  at  the 
leap  ;  but,  less  athletic  than  his  adversary,  he  failed  of  its 
length,  and  slipping  on  the  side  of  the  crag,  held  by  the 
slender  branch  of  a  birch  tree,  which  grew  above  him 
on  the  brink.  The  Mac  Donell,  looking  back  in  his 
flight,  to  see  the  success  of  his  pursuer,  beheld  him 
hanging  to  the  tree,  and  struggling  to  gain  the  edge  of 
the  "bank.  He  turned,  and  drawing  his  dirk,  at  one 
stroke  severed  the  branch  which  supported  the  Mac 
Kenzie  :  "  I  have  left  much  behind  me  with  you  to-day," 
said  he,  "  take  that,  also."  The  wretched  man,  rolling 
from  rock  to  rock,  fell  headlong  into  the  stream  below, 
where,  shattered  and  mangled  by  the  fall,  he  expired  in 
the  water.  Angus  Mac  Raonuili  continued  his  flight, 
and  the  Mac  Kenzies,  though  bereft  of  their  leader,  held 
on  the  pursuit.  Checked,  however,  by  the  stream,  which 
none  of  them  dared  to  leap,  Angus  was  gaining  fast  upon 
them,  when  a  musket,  discharged  at  him  by  one  of  the 
pursuers,  wounded  him  severely,  and  greatly  retarded 
his  speed.  After  passing  the  river,  the  Mac  Kenzies 
again  drew  hard  after  him,  and  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
Loch  Ness,  Angus,  perceiving  his  strength  to  fail  with 
his  wound,  and  his  enemies  pressing  upon  him,  deter- 
mined to  attempt  swimming  the  loch  ;  he  rushed  into 
the  water,  and,  for  some  time,  refreshed  by  its  coolness, 
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swam  with  much  vigor  and  confidence.  His  limbs 
would,  however,  in  all  probability,  have  failed  him,  be- 
fore he  had  crossed  half  the  distance  of  the  opposite 
bank  ;  but,  Frasor  of  Fyars,  a  particular  friend  of  the 
Glengarrie  family,  seeing  a  single  man  pursued  by  a 
party  out  of  the  Mac  Kenzies'  country,  and  knowing 
that  the  Mac  Donells  had  gone  upon  an  expedition  in 
that  direction,  got  out  a  boat,  and  hastening  to  the  aid 
of  Angus,  took  him  on  board,  and  conveyed  him  in 
safety  to  the  east  side  of  the  loch.  The  Mac  Kenzies, 
seeing  their  foemen  had  escaped,  discontinued  the  pur- 
suit, and  Angus  returned  at  his  leisure  to  Glengarrie. 


INGENUITY  OF  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

A  gentleman,  of  considerable  independence,  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom 
caused  him  much  anxiety,  from  his  dissipated  character 
and  conduct ;  the  young  man  himself,  tired  of  restraint, 
asked  permission  of  his  father  to  go  to  some  foreign 
clime,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  a  sum  of  money 
advanced  him  for  that  purpose.  He  had  not,  however, 
long  left  home,  before  the  ship  he  was  on  board  of,  was 
taken  by  the  Algerines,  and,  consequently,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  to  Algiers,  where  he  remained  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  without  the  least  opportunity  offering 
of  sending,  or  hearing  from  home  ;  at  length,  however, 
he  fortunately  effected  his  escape,  and  returned  to  his 
native  land,  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  and  entirely 
pennyless.  When  he  arrived  at  the  village  where  he 
drew  his  first  breath,  to  his  first  inquiry,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  his  father  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  his 
younger  brother  in  full  possession  of  the  estates ;  on 
this  information,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  his  broth- 
er's house,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  stated  who  he  was, 
and  recounted  his  misfortunes.  He  was  at  first  received 
with  evident  tokens  of  surprise  ;  but  what  was  his  as- 
tonishment, after  his  brother  had  a  little  recovered  him- 
self, to  find  that  he,  the  vounger  brother,  was  determined 
33 
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to  treat  him  as  an  impostor,  and  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  house,  for  that  he  had  a  number  of  witnesses  to 
prove  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  abroad !  Being 
thus  received,  he  returned  to  the  village,  but  met  with 
no  success,  as  those  who  would  have  been  likely  to  give 
him  assistance,  were  either  dead  or  gone  away ;  in  this 
predicament,  he  succeeded  in  finding  an  attorney  at  a 
little  distance,  to  whom  he  related  the  circumstances 
exactly  as  they  stood,  and  requested  his  advice.  The 
attorney,  seeing  the  desperate  state  in  which  the  affair 
stood,  observed,  that  as  his  brother  was  in  possession,  he 
would  be  likely  to  have  recourse  to  every  unjust  means, 
by  suborning  witnesses.  &c.  ;  but,  however,  he  would 
undertake  to  advocate  the  cause,  on  condition  that  if  he 
proved  successful,  he  should  be  paid  a  thousand  pounds  ; 
if  the  contrary,  said  the  attorney,  (as  you  have  nothing 
to  give,)  I  shall  demand  nothing  :  to  this  proposal,  of 
course,  the  elder  brother  agreed.  It  should  be  remarked, 
at  this  time  bribery  and  corruption  were  at  such  a  pitch, 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  judge,  jury, 
&c,  in  short,  the  whole  court,  to  be  perverted  on  one 
side  or  the  other  ;  the  lawyer  naturally  concluded,  this 
being  the  case,  that  the  elder  brother  stood  but  a  very 
indifferent  chance,  although  he  himself  had  no  doubt  of 
the  validity  of  his  claim  ;  in  this  dilemma,  he  resolved 
to  take  a  journey  to  London,  and  lay  the  case  before 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  a  character  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  abilities, 
than  for  his  unshaken  integrity  and  strict  impartiality. 
Sir  Matthew  heard  the  relation  of  circumstances  with 
patience,  as  likewise  the  attorney's  suspicions  of  the 
means  that  would  be  adopted  to  deprive  the  elder  broth- 
er of  his  right.  He  (Sir  Matthew)  desired  him  to  go  on 
with  the  regular  process  of  the  law,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  him.  Thus  matters  rested  until  the  day  of  trial  came 
on ;  a  few  days  previous  to  which,  Sir  Matthew  left 
home,  and  traveled  till  he  came  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  town,  where  the  matter  was  to  be  decided,  when, 
passing  a  miller's  house,  he  directed  the  coachman  to 
stop,  while  he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  and  went  into 
the  house  ;  after  saluting  the  miller,  he  told  him  he  had 
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a  request  to  make,  which  he  hoped  would  be  complied 
with,  which  was,  to  exchange  clothes  with  him,  and 
allow  him  to  leave  his  carriage,  &c,  there,  until  he  re- 
turned, in  a  day  or  two.  The  miller  at  first  thought 
Sir  Matthew  was  joking  ;  but  on  being  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  he  would  fain  have  fetched  his  best  suit ;  but 
no,  Sir  Matthew  would  have  none  but  the  working-dress 
the  miller  had  on  :  the  exchange  was  soon  effected,  and 
Sir  Matthew,  equipped  with  the  miller's  clothes,  hat, 
and  wig,  proceeded  on  foot,  the  following  morning. 
Understanding  the  trial  between  the  two  brothers  was 
to  take  place  that  day,  he  went  early  to  the  yard  of  the 
court  hall,  without  having  had  communication  with  any 
one  on  the  subject.  By  mixing  in  the  crowd,  he  had 
soon  an  opportunity  of  having  the  elder  brother  pointed 
out  to  him  ;  he  soon  after  accosted  him  with;  u  Well,  my 
friend,  how  is  your  cause  likely  to  go  on  ?"  "  I  do  not 
know,"  replied  he,  "but  I  am  afraid  but  badly,  for  I  have 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  both  judge  and  jury  are 
deeply  bribed ;  and  for  myself,  I  have  nothing  but  the 
justice  of  my  cause  to  depend  on  ;  unsupported  by  the 
property  which  my  brother  can  command,  I  have  but 
faint  hopes  of  succeeding."  He  then  recounted  to  the 
supposed  miller,  the  whole  of  his  tale,  and  finished 
by  informing  him  of  the  agreement  which  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  lawyer  :  although  Sir  Mat- 
thew was  in  possession  of  the  principal  part  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, yet  the  ingenious  relation  he  had  now 
heard,  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind,  of  his  being  the  person 
he  represented  himself,  and,  consequently,  heir  to  the 
estate  in  question.  Sir  Matthew,  being  determined  to 
act  accordingly,  he,  with  this  view,  begged  of  the  elder 
brother  not  "to  be  low-spirited  on  the  subject,  "for," 
said  he,  "  perhaps  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you — I  don't  know  that  it  will,  being,  as  you  see, 
but  a  poor  miller,  but  I  will  do  what  I  can  :  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  it  can  do  you  no  harm,  and  may  be 
of  use  to  you."  The  elder  brother  willingly  caught  at 
any  thing  that  might  give  the  least  prospect  of  success, 
and  readily  promised  to  adopt  any  reasonable  plan  he 
might  propose.     "  Well,  then,"  says  the  pretended  mil- 
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ler.  "  when  the  names  of  the  jury  are  called  over,  do 
you  object  to  one  of  them,  no  matter  whom  :  the  judge 
will  perhaps  ask  you  what  your  objections  are  ;  let  your 
reply  be,  I  object  to  him  by  the  rights  of  an  English- 
man, without  giving  my  reasons  why  ;  you  will  then, 
perhaps,  be  asked  whom  you  would  wish  to  have  in  the 
room  of  the  one  you  have  objected  to  :  should  that  be 
the  case,  I'll  take  care  to  be  in  the  way  ;  you  can  look 
round  and  carelessly  mention  me.  If  I  am  empanneled, 
although  I  cannot  promise,  yet  I  entertain  great  hopes 
of  being  useful  to  you," 

The  elder  brother  promised  to  follow  these  directions, 
and  shortly  after  the  trial  came  on,  when  the  names  of 
the  jury  were  calling  over,  the  elder  brother,  as  he  had 
been  instructed,  objected  to  one  of  them.  "  And  pray," 
says  the  judge,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  u  why  do  you 
object  to  that  gentleman  as  a  juryman  ?"  "  I  object  to 
him,  my  lord,  by  the  rights  of  an  Englishman,  without 
giving  you  my  reasons  why."  "  And  whom,"  says  the 
judge,  "  do  you  wish  to  have  in  the  room  of  that  gen- 
tleman ?"  "  I  would  wish  to  have  an  honest  man,  my 
lord,  no  matter  who  ;"  looking  round,  "  suppose  yon  mil- 
ler be  called."  "  Very  well,"  says  his  lordship,  "  let  the 
miller  be  sworn."  He  was  accordingly  called  down 
from  the  gallery,  where  he  had  been  standing,  in  view 
of  the  elder  brother,  and  empanneled  with  the  rest  of 
the  jury.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  box,  when  he 
observed  a  little  man  very  busy  with  the  jury,  and  pre- 
sently he  came  to  him,  and  slipped  live  guineas  into  his 
hand,  intimating  it  was  a  present  from  the  younger 
brother  ;  and,  after  his  departure,  the  miller  discovered, 
on  inquiry  of  his  neighbors,  that  each  of  them  had  re- 
ceived double  that  sum.  He  now  turned  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  trial,  which  appeared  to  lean  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  younger  brother;  the  witnesses,  having 
sworn  point  blank  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  elder 
brother.  His  lordship  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evi- 
dences, but  without  taking  notice  of  several  palpable 
contradictions  which  had"  taken  place  between  the 
younger  brother  and  his  witnesses.  After  having  expa- 
tiated with  perfidy,  on  every  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
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younger  brother,  he  concluded ;  and  the  jury  being 
questioned  in  the  usual  manner,  if  they  were  all  agreed, 
the  foreman  was  about  to  reply,  not  expecting  any  op- 
position, when  the  miller  stepped  forward,  calling  out, 
"  No,  my  lord,  we  are  not  all  agreed  !"  "  And  pray," 
said  his  lordship,  "  what  objections  have  you,  old  dusty 
wig  ?"  "  I  have  many  objections,  my  lord  :  in  the  first 
place,  all  these  gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  received  ten 
broad  pieces  of  gold,  from  the  younger  brother,  and  I 
have  received  but  five !"  He  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  contradictory  evidence  which  had  been  adduced, 
in  such  a  strain  of  eloquence,  that  the  court  was  lost  in 
astonishment :  the  judge,  at  length,  unable  longer  to 
contain  himself,  called  out  with  vehemence,  "  Who  are 
you  ? — where  do  you  come  from  ? — what  is  your  name  ?" 
To  which  interrogatories  the  miller  replied:  "I  come 
from  Westminster  Hall — my  name  is  Matthew  Hale — 
I  am  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench : 
and,  feeling,  as  I  do,  a  thorough  conviction  of  your  un- 
worthiness  to  hold  so  high  a  judicial  situation,  from  hav- 
ing observed  your  iniquitous  and  partial  proceedings 
this  day,  I  desire  you  to  come  down  from  that  tribunal, 
which  you  have  so  much  disgraced,  and  I  will  try  this 
cause  myself/'  Sir  Matthew  then  ascended  the  bench, 
in  the  miller's  wig,  &c,  had  a  new  jury  empanneled — 
re-examined  all  the  witnesses,  proved  them  to  have  been 
suborned  ;  and  circumstances  being  completely  turned, 
the  case  was  decidedly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  elder 
brother's  rights. 


LION  HUNT  OF  THE  MALAY  STATION. 

The  sporting  gentlemen  were  informed,  that  three 
lions  had  been  discovered  in  a  small  jungle  two  miles 
from  Beereije.  Immediate  preparations  were  made  to 
assemble  a  large  party,  and  proceed  to  chase  them  from 
thence.  Accounts  were  received  that  the  size  and  fero- 
city of  the  animals  had  struck  a  panic  into  the  adjacent 
village  ;  that  six  of  the  natives,  who  had  unwarily  ap- 
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proached  their  haunts,  had  been  torn  and  mangled,  and 
left  to  expire  in  the  greatest  agonies  ;  and  that  it  was  no 
longer  safe  for  the  inhabitants  to  proceed  to  the  usual  oc- 
cupations of  husbandry,  or  to  turn  out  their  cattle  to  pas- 
ture, as  several  of  them  had  been  hunted  down  and  kill- 
ed. These  accounts  only  stimulated  the  British  Nim- 
rods ;  and  a  party  of  sixteen  gentlemen  having  assem- 
bled, proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by 
a  company  of  armed  peons  from  the  audulet  and  reve- 
nue departments.  The  guides  took  them  to  the  precise 
spot  where  three  of  the  royal  family  were  reposing  in 
state.  The  party  advanced  with  due  caution  to  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  jungle,  without  disturbing  the  resi- 
dents. At  that  instant  three  dogs,  which  had  joined  the 
hunt,  unconscious  of  danger,  approached  the  very  thresh- 
hold  of  the  presence,  and  were  received  with  such  a 
sepulchral  groan,  as  for  a  moment  "  made  the  bravest 
hold  his  breath."  One  of  the  dogs  was  killed — the  other 
two  fled,  and  were  seen  no  more.  Presently,  a  lioness 
was  indistinctly  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  den  ;  a  few 
arrows  were  discharged,  with  a  view  to  irritate  her  ;  and 
to  induce  her  to  an  attack  on  her  assailants  ;  but  this 
did  not  succeed,  as  she  broke  cover  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, with  two  cubs,  about  two  thirds  grown. 

They  pursued  the  fugitives  on  foot  as  fast  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  newly  ploughed,  would  admit;  when, 
suddenly  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  stationed  in  the 
trees,  called  out  to  the  gentlemen  to  be  on  their  guard. 
This  arrested  their  progress.  They  turned  on.  one  side, 
to  some  heights,  when  they  descried  an  enormous  lion, 
which  was  approaching  them,  through  an  open  field,  at 
an  easy  canter,  and  lashing  his  tail  in  a  style  of  inde- 
scribable grandeur.  The  foremost  of  the  party  present- 
ed their  pieces  and  fired,  just  as  the  animal  had  cleared 
at  one  bound,  a  chasm  which  was  between  them,  of 
twelve  feet  broad.  He  was,  apparently,  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  ;  but,  nevertheless,  sprung  on  Mr.  M.,  whose 
arm  he  lacerated  dreadfully ;  but  feeling,  at  the  same 
time,  a  peon's  lance,  he  relinquished  his  first  hold,  seized 
the  poor  man  by  the  throat,  and  strangled  him  before 
the  party  dared  fire,  lest  they  should  kill  his  victim. 
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He  was  now  at  bay,  but  sheltered  in  such  a  manner  as 
rendered  it  difficult  to  bring  him  down — when,  suddenly, 
the  man  on  the  look-out  gave  another  alarm,  and  the 
party  almost  immediately  perceived  a  lioness,  which  had 
broken  cover,  approaching  their  rear.  The  same  instant 
their  ears  were  assailed  by  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  occasioned  by  the  animal  crossing 
the  road  in  the  midst  of  the  coolies  that  were  carrying 
tiffis  to  the  village.  A  woman  and  a  child  were  almost 
immediately  sacrificed  to  her  fury.  The  woman  was 
literally  torn  to  pieces.  This  proved  not  the  last  calam- 
ity of  this  memorable  hunt.  The  gentlemen,  with  the 
peons,  left  their  former  enemy  to  attack  the  lioness,  who 
threatened  the  village.  The  party,  from  the  rapid  man- 
ner in  which  the  beast  was  followed,  were  not  able  to 
keep  very  compact ;  and,  most  unfortunately,  four  of 
the  collector's  peons  advanced  upon  the  place  where 
the  lioness  had  lain  down.  She  immediately  sprang 
upon  the  nearest,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
crushed  his  skull,  and  tore  his  face,  so  that  no  feature 
was  discernible,  and  the  skin  literally  hung  in  the  wind. 
A  companion,  who  advanced  to  his  assistance,  she  seized 
by  the  thigh  ;  the  man,  in  the  agony  of  pain,  caught  the 
beast  by  the  throat,  when  she  quitted  his  thigh,  and  fas- 
tened on  his  arms  and  breast.  At  this  moment  the  gen- 
tlemen advanced  within  fifteen  paces,  and  as  she  was 
still  standing  over  her  unfortunate  victim,  lodged  twenty 
balls  in  her  body.  She  retreated  to  the  hedge,  where 
some  more  shot  terminated  her  existence.  She  had 
abundance  of  milk,  which,  from  the  novelty,  most  of  the 
party  tasted.     Both  of  the  peons  died  in  a  few  hours. 


NICOLAS  PESCE,  THE  DIVER. 

Of  all  the  divers  who  have  given  any  information 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  famous  Nicolas  Pesce, 
mentioned  by  Rincher,  is  the  most  celebrated;  the  vera- 
city of  this  account  is  not  in  all  respects  to  be  depended 
on,  though  Rincher  assures  us  he  had  it  from  the  archives 
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of  the  kings  of  Sicily.  This  famous  diver,  by  his  great 
skill  in  swimming,  and  perseverance  under  water,  was 
surnamed  the  fish.  This  man  from  his  infancy  had  been 
used  to  the  sea,  and  gamed  a  livelihood  by  diving  for 
corals  and  oysters,  which  he  sold  to  the  villages  on 
shore.  From  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  sea,  it  at 
length  became  almost  his  natural  element  ;  he  has  been 
known  to  spend  five  days  amongst  the  waves,  without 
any  other  provision  than  what  he  caught  there.  He 
often  swam  over  Sicily  to  Calabria,  a  most  dangerous 
passage ;  and  frequently  would  swim  among  the  gulfs 
of  the  Lipari  Islands,  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
danger. 

Some  mariners  one  day  observed  something  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them  in  the  sea,  which  they  supposed  to  be  a 
sea-monster  ;  but  upon  a  nearer  view,  they  found  it  to 
be  Nicolas,  whom  they  took  into  their  ship.  When  they 
questioned  him  where  he  was  going  on  so  rough  a  sea, 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  land,  he  produced  a  packet 
of  letters,  fastened  up  in  a  leather  bag,  which  he  was 
carrying  to  one  of  the  towns  in  Italy.  After  stopping 
with  them  some  time,  and  eating  a  hearty  meal,  he  took 
his  leave,  and  jumped  into  the  sea,  to  pursue  his  voyage. 

Nature  seemed  to  have  assisted  him,  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree, to  bear  the  hardships  of  the  deep  ;  for  the  spaces 
between  his  fingers  and  toes  were  webbed  like  a  goose's, 
and  his  chest  became  so  very  capacious,  as  to  enable  him 
to  take  in  at  one  respiration  as  much  breath  as  would 
last  him  for  hours. 

The  fame  of  this  extraordinary  man  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  who,  excited  by  a 
natural  curiosity,  ordered  that  he  should  be  brought  be- 
fore him.  The  king  thought  this  a  fair  opportunity  to 
gain  some  certain  intelligence  concerning  the  Gulf  of 
Charybdis ;  he  therefore  commanded  the  poor  diver  to 
explore  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  whirlpool,  and  order- 
ed a  golden  cup  to  be  flung  into  it,  by  way  of  incite- 
ment. Nicolas,  conscious  of  the  danger  he  was  exposed 
to,  ventured  to  remonstrate  ;  but  the  hopes  of  reward, 
the  desire  of  pleasing  the  king,  and  the  increasing  of  his 
own  fame,  at  length  prevailed.     He  immediately  jumped 
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into  the  gulf,  and  was  instantly  invisible.  The  king 
and  his  attendants  waited  with  great  anxiety  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  on  the  shore,  and  at  last  perceived 
him  buffeting  the  waves  with  one  hand,  and  holding  the 
cup  in  triumph  in  the  other  :  the  cup  was  immediately 
made  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  He  was  allowed 
time  to  refresh  himself,  and  was  then  brought  again  be- 
fore the  king,  to  relate  the  wonders  he  had  been  witness 
of.  He  declared,  if  he  had  been  apprised  of  half  the 
dangers  he  encountered,  he  should  never  have  obeyed 
the  king's  command.  There  are  four  obstacles,  he  said, 
which  render  the  gulf  terrible,  not  only  to  men,  but  even 
to  the  fishes  who  inhabit  it.  The  first  is,  the  great  force 
of  the  water  bursting  up  from  the  bottom,  which  requires 
great  strength  to  resist ;  secondly,  the  abruptness  of  the 
rocks,  threatening  destruction  on  every  side  ;  thirdly, 
the  force  of  the  whirlpool  dashing  against  those  rocks ; 
and,  fourthly,  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  polypus  fish, 
some  of  which  appear  as  large  as  men,  and  stick  against 
the  rocks,  projecting  their  fibrous  arms  to  entangle  every 
thing  that  approaches.  He  was  then  asked  how  he  so 
readily  found  the  cup  ;  he  replied,  that  it  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  waves  into  the  cavity  of  a  rock,  against  which 
he  himself  struck  in  his  descent.  The  king,  wishing  for 
further  information,  prevailed  on  this  unfortunate  man 
to  venture  a  second  time.  He  went  down,  but  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  BELL. 

In  my  younger  days,  bell-ringing  was  much  more  in 
fashion  among  the  young  men  of  Venice,  than  it  is  now. 
Nobody,  I  beiieve,  practises  it  there  at  present,  except 
the  servants  of  the  church,  and  the  melody  has  been 
much  injured  in  consequence.  Some  fifty  years  ago, 
about  twenty  of  us,  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral,  formed  a  club,  which  used  to  rhi£  every  peal 
that  was  called  for  ;  and,  from  continual  practice,  and  a 
rivalry  which  existed  between  us  and  a  club  attached 
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to  another  steeple,  and  which  tended  considerably  to 
sharpen  our  zeal,  we  became  very  Mozarts  on  our  fa- 
vorite instruments.  But  my  bell-ringing  practice  was 
shortened  by  a  singular  accident,  which  not  only  stopt 
my  performance,  but  made  even  the  sound  of  a  bell  ter- 
rible to  my  ears. 

One  Sunday,  I  went  with  another  into  the  belfry,  to 
ring  for  noon  prayers  ;  but  the  second  stroke  we  had 
pulled,  showed  us  that  the  clapper  of  the  bell  we  were 
at,  was  muffled.  Some  one  had  been  buried  that  morn- 
ing, and  it  had  been  prepared,  of  course,  to  ring  a 
mournful  note.  We  did  not  know  of  this,  but  the  rem- 
edy was  easy.  "  Jack,"  said  my  companion,  "  step  up 
aloft  and  cut  off  the  hat ;"  for  the  way  we  had  of  muf- 
fling was,  by  tying  a  piece  of  an  old  hat,  or  of  cloth, 
(the  former  was  preferred,)  to  one  side  of  the  clapper, 
which  deadened  every  second  toll.  I  complied,  and 
mounting  into  the  belfry,  crept,  as  usual,  into  the  bell, 
where  I  began  to  cut  away.  The  hat  had  been  tied  on 
in  some  more  complicated  manner  than  usual,  and  I 
was,  perhaps,  three  or  four  minutes  in  getting  it  off; 
during  which  time,  my  companion  below  was  hastily 
called  away  by  a  message  from  his  sweetheart,  I  believe  ; 
but  that  is  not  material  to  my  story.  The  person  who 
called  him  was  a  brother  of  the  club,  who,  knowing  that 
the  time  had  come  for  ringing  for  service,  and  not  think- 
ing that  any  one  was  above,  began  to  pull.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  was  just  coming  out,  when  I  felt  the  bell  moving  : 
I  guessed  the  reason  at  once — it  was  a  moment  of  terror; 
but,  by  a  hasty  and  almost  convulsive  effort,  I  succeeded 
in  jumping  down,  and  throwing  myself  on  the  flat  of 
my  back,  under  the  bell. 

The  room  in  which  it  was,  was  little  more  than  barely 
sufficient  to  contain  it,  the  bottom  of  the  bell  coming 
within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  floor  of  lath.  At  that 
time,  I  certainly  was  not  so  bulky  as  I  am  now,  but  as 
I  lay,  it  was  within  an  inch  of  my  face.  I  had  not  laid 
myself  down  a  second,  when  the  ringing  began.  It  was 
a  dreadful  situation.  Over  me  swung  an  immense  mass 
of  metal,  one  touch  of  which  would  have  crushed  me 
to  pieces  ;  the  floor  over  me  was  principally  composed 
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of  crazy  laths,  and  if  they  gave  way,  I  would  be  precip- 
itated to  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  upon  a  loft,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  sunk  under  the  impulse 
of  my  fall,  and  sent  me  to  be  dashed  to  atoms  upon  the 
marble  floor  of  the  chancel,  a  hundred  feet  below.  I 
remembered  (for  fear  is  quick  in  recollection)  how  a 
common  clockwright,  about  a  month  before,  had  fallen, 
and  bursting  through  the  floors  of  the  steeple,  driven  in 
the  ceilings  of  the  porch,  and  even  broken  in  the 
marble  tombstone  of  a  bishop  who  slept  beneath.  This 
was  my  first  terror  ;  but  the  ringing  had  not  continued 
a  minute,  before  a  more  awful  and  immediate  dread 
came  on  me.  The  deadening  sound  of  the  bell  smote 
into  my  ears  with  a  thunder  which  made  me  fear  their 
drums  would  crack.  There  was  not  a  fibre  of  my  body 
it  did  not  thrill  through:  it  entered  my  very  soul: 
thought  and  reflection  were  almost  utterly  banished  :  I 
only  retained  the  sensation  of  agonizing  terror.  Every 
moment  I  saw  the  bell  sweep  within  an  inch  of  my  face: 
and  my  eyes  (I  could  not  close  them,  though  to  look  at 
the  object  was  bitter  as  death)  followed  it  instinctively 
in  its  oscillating  progress,  until  it  came  back  again.  It 
was  in  vain  I  said  to  myself,  that  it  could  come  no  nearer 
at  any  future  swing,  than  it  did  at  first;  every  time  it 
descended,  I  endeavored  to  shrink  into  the  veiy  floor,  to 
avoid  being  buried  under  the  down-sweeping  mass  ;  and 
then,  reflecting  on  the  danger  of  pressing  too  weightily 
on  my  frail  support,  would  cower  up  again  as  far  as  I 
dared. 

At  first,  my  fears  were  matter  of  fact.  I  was  afraid 
the  pullies  would  give  way,  and  let  the  bell  plunge  on 
me.  At  another  time,  the  possibility  of  the  clapper 
being  shot  out  in  some  sweep,  and  dashing  through  my 
body,  as  I  had  seen  a  ramrod  glide  through  a  door,  flitted 
across  my  mind.  The  dread  also,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  of  the  crazy  floor,  tormented  me;  but  these 
soon  gave  way  to  fears  not  more  unfounded,  but  more 
visionary,  and  of  course  more  tremendous.  The  roar- 
ing of  the  bell  confused  my  intellect,  and  my  fancy  soon 
began  to  teem  with  all  sorts  of  strange  and  terrifying 
ideas.     The  bell  pealing  above,  and  opening  its  jaws 
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with  a  hideous  clamor,  seemed  to  me,  at  one  time,  a 
ravening  monster,  raging  to  devour  me ;  at  another,  a 
whirlpool  ready  to  suck  me  into  its  bellowing  abyss.  As 
I  gazed  on  it,  it  assumed  all  shapes  :  it  was  a  flying 
eagle,  or  rather  a  roc  of  the  Arabian  story-tellers,  clap- 
ping its  wings  and  screaming  over  me.  As  I  looked  up- 
wards into  it,  it  would  appear  sometimes  to  lengthen 
into  indefinite  extent,  or  to  be  twisted  at  the  ends  into 
the  spiral  folds  of  the  tail  of  a  flying  dragon.  Nor  was 
the  flaming  breath,  or  the  fiery  glance  of  that  fabled 
animal,  wanting  to  complete  the  picture.  My  eyes  in- 
flamed, bloodshot,  and  glaring,  invested  the  supposed 
monster  with  a  full  proportion  of  unholy  light. 

It  would  be  endless,  were  I  to  merely  hint  at  all  the 
fancies  that  possessed  my  mind.  Every  object  that  was 
hideous  and  roaring,  presented  itself  to  my  imagination. 
I  often  thought  that  I  was  in  a  hurricane  at  sea,  and  that 
the  vessel  in  which  I  was  embarked,  tossed  under  me 
with  the  most  furious  vehemence.  The  air,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  SAvinging  of  the  bell,  blew  over  me,  nearly 
with  the  violence,  and  more  than  the  thunder  of  a  tem- 
pest ;  and  the  floor  seemed  to  reel  under  me,  as  under  a 
drunken  man.  But  the  most  awful  of  all  the  ideas  that 
seized  on  me,  were  drawn  from  the  supernatural.  In 
the  vast  cavern  of  the  bell,  hideous  faces  appeared,  and 
glared  down  on  me  with  terrifying  frowns,  or  with 
grinning  mockery  still  more  appalling.  At  last  the 
devil  himself,  accoutred,  as  is  the  common  description  of 
the  evil  spirit,  with  hoof,  horn,  and  tail,  and  eyes  of 
infernal  lustre,  made  his  appearance,  and  called  on  me 
to  curse  God  and  worship  him,  who  was  powerful  to 
save  me.  This  dread  suggestion  he  uttered  with  the  full 
toned  clangor  of  the  bell.  I  had  him  within  an  inch  of 
me,  and  I  thought  on  the  fate  of  the  Santon  Barsisa. 
Strenuously  and  desperately  I  defied  him,  and  bade  him 
begone.  Reason  then  for  a  moment  resumed  her  sway, 
but  it  was  only  to  fill  me  with  fresh  terror,  just  as  the 
lightning  dispels  the  gloom  that  surrounds  the  benighted 
mariner,  but  to  show  him  that  his  vessel  is  driving  on  a 
rock,  where  she  must  inevitably  be  dashed  to  pieces.  I 
found  I  was  becoming  delirious,  and  trembled  lest  reason 
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should  utterly  desert  me.  This  is  at  all  times  an  agoni- 
zing thought,  but  it  smote  me  then  with  tenfold  agony. 
I  feared  lest,  when  utterly  deprived  of  my  senses,  I 
should  rise,  to  do  which  I  was  every  moment  tempted, 
by  that  strange  feeling  which  calls  on  a  man,  whose 
head  is  dizzy  from  standing  on  the  battlement  of  a  lofty 
castle,  to  precipitate  himself  from  it,  and  then  death 
would  be  instant  and  tremendous.  When  I  thought  of 
this,  I  became  desperate.  I  caught  the  floor  with  a  grasp 
which  drove  the  blood  from  my  nails,  and  I  yelled  with 
the  cry  of  despair.  I  called  for  help,  prayed,  shouted  ; 
but  all  the  efforts  of  my  voice  were,  of  course,  drowned 
in  the  bell.  As  it  passed  over  my  mouth,  it  occasionally 
echoed  my  cries,  which  mixed  not  with  its  own  sound, 
but  preserved  their  distinct  character.  Perhaps  this  was 
but  fancy.  To  me,  I  know,  they  then  sounded  as  if 
they  were  the  shouting,  howling,  or  laughing,  of  the 
fiends  with  which  my  imagination  had  peopled  the 
gloomy  cave  which  swung  over  me. 

You  may  accuse  me  of  exaggerating  my  feelings  ; 
but  I  do  not.  Many  a  scene  of  dread  have  I  since 
passed  through,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  self-inflicted 
terrors  of  this  half  hour.  The  ancients  have  doomed 
one  of  the  damned,  in  their  Tartarus,  to  be  under  a  rock 
which  every  moment  seems  to  be  descending  to  annihi- 
late him  ;  and  an  awful  punishment  it  would  be.  But 
if  to  this,  you  add  a  clamor  as  loud  as  if  ten  thousand 
furies  were  howling  about  you — a  deafening  uproar 
banishing  reason,  and  driving  you  to  madness,  you  must 
allow  that  the  bitterness  of  the  pang  was  rendered  more 
terrible.  There  is  no  man,  firm  as  his  nerves  may  be, 
who  could  retain  his  courage  in  this  situation. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  ringing  was  done.  Half  of 
that  time  passed  over  me  without  power  of  computa- 
tion— the  other  half  appeared  an  age.  When  it  ceased, 
1  became  gradually  more  quiet,  but  a  new  fear  retained 
me.  I  knew  that  five  minutes  would  elapse  without 
ringing,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  bell  would  be 
rung  a  second  time,  for  five  minutes  more.  I  could  not 
calculate  time;  a  minute  and  an  hour  were  of  equal 
duration.  I  feared  to  rise,  lest  the  five  minutes  should 
34 
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have  elapsed,  and  the  ringing  be  again  commenced  ;  in 
which  case  1  should  be  crushed,  before  I  could  escape, 
against  the  wall  or  frame  work  of  the  bell ;  I  therefore 
still  continued  to  lie  down,  cautiously  shifting  myself, 
however,  with  a  careful  gliding,  so  that  my  eye  no 
longer  looked  into  the  hollow  :  this  was,  of  itself,  a  con- 
siderable relief.  The  cessation  of  the  noise  had,  in  a 
measure,  the  effect  of  stupifying  me,  for  my  attention  be- 
ino*  no  longer  occupied  by  the  chimeras  I  had  conjured 
up,  began  to  flag.  All  that  now  distressed  me,  was  the 
constant  expectation  of  the  second  ringing,  for  which, 
however,  I  settled  myself  with  a  kind  of  stupid  resolution. 
I  closed  my  eyes,  and  clenched  my  teeth  as  firmly  as  if 
they  were  screwed  in  a  vice.  At  last  the  dreaded  mo- 
ment came,  and  the  first  swing  of  the  bell  extorted  a 
groan  from  me,  as  they  say  the  most  resolute  victim 
screams  at  the  sight  of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  for  a 
second  time  destined.  After  this,  however,  I  lay  silent 
and  lethargic,  without  a  thought — wrapt  in  the  defensive 
armor  of  stupidity,  I  defied  the  bell  and  its  intonations. 
When  it  ceased,  I  was  roused  a  little  by  the  hope  of 
escape — I  did  not,  however,  decide  on  this  step  hastily, 
but,  putting  up  my  hand  with  the  utmost  caution,  I 
touched  the  rim.  Though  the  ringing  had  ceased,  it 
still  was  tremulous  from  the  sound,  and  shook  under  my 
hand,  which  instantly  recoiled  as  from  an  electric  jar. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  probably  elapsed,  before  I  again 
dared  to  make  the  experiment,  and  then  I  found  it  at 
rest.  I  determined  to  lose  no  time,  fearing  that  I 
might  have  lain  already  too  long,  and  that  the  bell  for 
evening  service  would  catch  me  ;  this  dread  stimulated 
me,  and  I  slipped  out  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  rose. 
I  stood,  I  suppose  for  a  minute,  looking  with  silly  won- 
der on  the  place  of  my  imprisonment,  penetrated  with 
joy  at  escaping ;  but  then  rushed  down  the  stony  and 
irregular  stairs  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  and 
arrived  in  the  bell-ringer's  room.  This  was  the  last  act 
I  had  power  to  accomplish.  I  leant  against  the  wall 
motionless  and  deprived  of  thought,  in  which  posture 
my  companions  found  me,  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  they  returned  to  their  occupation. 
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They  were  shocked,  as  well  they  might,  at  the  figure 
before  them.  The  wind  of  the  bell  had  excoriated  my 
face,  and  my  dim  and  stupified  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
lack  lnstre  gaze  in  my  raw  eye-lids.  My  hands  were 
torn  and  bleeding  ;  my  hair  disheveled  ;  and  my  clothes 
tattered.  They  spoke  to  me,  but  I  returned  no  answer  ; 
they  shook  me,  but  I  remained  insensible.  They  then 
became  alarmed,  and  hastened  to  remove  me.  He  who 
had  first  gone  up  with  me  in  the  forenoon,  met  them  as 
they  carried  me  through  the  church-yard,  and  through 
him,  who  was  shocked  at  having,  in  some  measure, 
occasioned  the  accident,  the  cause  of  my  misfortune  was 
discovered.  I  was  put  to  bed  at  home,  and  remained  for 
three  days  delirious,  but  gradually  recovered  my  senses. 
You  may  be  sure  the  bell  formed  a  prominent  topic  of 
my  ravings,  and  if  I  heard  a  peal,  they  were  instantly 
increased  to  the  utmost  violence.  Even  when  the  de- 
lirium abated,  my  sleep  was  continually  disturbed  by 
imagined  ringings,  and  my  dreams  were  haunted  by  the 
fancies  which  almost  maddened  me  while  in  the  steeple. 
My  friends  removed  me  to  a  house  in  the  country, 
which  was  sufficiently  distant  from  any  place  of  wor- 
ship, to  save  me  from  the  apprehensions  of  hearing  the 
church-going  bell ;  for  what  Alexander  Selkirk,  in  Cow- 
per's  poem,  complained  of  as  a  misfortune,  was  then  to 
me  as  a  blessing.  Here  I  recovered ;  but,  even  long 
after  recovery,  if  a  gale  wafted  the  notes  of  a  peal 
towards  me,  I  startled  with  nervous  apprehension.  I 
felt  a  Mahometan  hatred  to  all  the  bell  tribe,  and  envied 
the  subjects  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  the  sono- 
rous voice  of  their  Mezzin.  Time  cured  this,  as  it  does 
the  most  of  our  follies ;  but,  even  at  the  present  day,  if 
by  chance  my  nerves  be  unstrung,  some  particular  tones 
of  the  cathedral  bell  have  power  to  surprise  me  into  a 
momentary  start. 
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THE  MADMAN. 

I  never  recur  to  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the 
latter  year  of  my  college  residence,  without  a  feeling  of 
horror,  and  an  involuntary  shudder  runs  through  my 
frame.  We  were  reading  hard  for  the  honors  of  the 
senior  year,  a  season  of  anxious  interest  to  the  ambitious 
student,  when  Washington  Grey  ling,  one  of  the  idols 
of  the  class,  suddenly  lost  his  reason.  He  had  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  college.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  freshman  year,  he  appeared  among  us  from  some- 
where beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  an  extraordinary  cos- 
tume, which  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  Chickasaw 
tailor,  aided  by  the  superintending  taste  of  some  hunts- 
man who  remembered  faintly  the  outline  of  habiliments 
he  had  not  seen  for  half  a  century.  He  was  soon  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  tailor-proper,  and  with  a  facility 
which  belongs  to  his  countrymen,  became,  in  a  month, 
the  best  dressed  man  in  college,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term,  he  would  have  been  called  a  high-bred  gen- 
tleman, in  any  court  in  Europe. 

All  were  startled  at  hearing  that  Greyling  was  deliri- 
ous. He  had  not  been  otherwise  ill,  and  had,  apparent- 
ly, in  the  midst  of  high  health,  gone  mad,  at  a  moment's 
warning.  The  physicians  scarce  knew  how  to  treat 
him.  The  confinement  to  which  he  was  at  first  sub- 
jected, however,  was  thought  inexpedient,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  justify  their  lenity,  by  the  gentlest  behavior  when 
at  liberty.  He  seemed  oppressed  by  a  heart-breaking 
melancholy.  We  took  our  turns  in  guarding  and 
watching  with  him,  and  it  was  upon  my  first  night  of 
duty,  that  the  incident  happened  which  I  have  thus  en- 
deavored to  introduce. 

It  was  scarce  like  a  vigil  with  a  sick  man,  for  our  pa- 
tient went  regularly  to  bed,  and  usually  slept  well.  I 
took  my  "  Lucretius"  and  the  "  Book  of  the  Martyrs," 
which  was  just  then  my  favorite  reading,  and  with  hot 
punch,  a  cold  chicken,  books  and  a  fire,  I  looked  for- 
ward to  it,   as  merely  a  studious  night ;  and,  as  the 
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wintry  wind  of  January  rattled  in  at  the  old  college 
windows,  I  thrust  my  feet  into  slippers,  drew  my  dress- 
ing-gown about  me,  and  congratulated  myself  on  the 
excessive  comfortableness  of  my  position.  The  Syba- 
rite's bed  of  roses  would  have  been  no  temptation. 

It  had  snowed  all  day,  but  the  sun  had  set  with  a  red 
rift  in  the  clouds,  and  the  face  of  the  sky  was  swept  in 
an  hour,  to  the  clearness  of — I  want  a  comparison — 
your  own  blue  eye,  dear  Mary  !  The  all-glorious  arch 
of  heaven  was  a  mass  of  sparkling  stars. 

Greyling  slept,  and  I,  wearied  of"  the  cold  philosophy 
of  the  Latin  poet,  took  to  my  "  Book  of  Martyrs."  I 
read  on,  and  read  on.  The  college  clock  struck,  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  quarters,  rather  than  the  hours.  Time 
flew  :  it  was  three. 

"  Horrible  !  most  horrible  \n  I  started  from  my  chair 
with  the  exclamation,  and  felt  as  if  my  scalp  was  self- 
lifted  from  my  head.  It  was  a  description,  in  the  har- 
rowing faithfulness  of  the  language  of  olden  time,  paint- 
ing almost  the  articulate  groans  of  an  impaled  Christian. 
I  clasped  the  old  iron-bound  book,  and  rushed  to  the 
window  as  if  my  heart  was  stifling  for  fresh  air. 

Again  at  the  fire.  The  large  walnut  faggots  had 
burnt  to  a  bed  of  bright  coals,  and  I  sat  gazing  into  it, 
totally  unable  to  shake  off  the  fearful  incubus  from  my 
breast.  The  martyr  was  there — on  the  very  hearth — 
with  the  stakes  scornfully  crossed  in  his  body  ;  and  as 
the  large  coals  cracked  asunder,  and  revealed  the  bright- 
ness within,  I  seemed  to  follow  the  nerve-rending  instru- 
ment from  hip  to  shoulder,  and  suffer  with  him  pang 
for  pang,  as  if  the  burning  redness  were  the  pools  of  his 
fevered  blood."' 

"  Aha  !" 

It  struck  on  my  ear  like  the  cry  of  an  exulting  fiend. 

«  Aha  !» 

I  shrunk  into  the  chair  as  the  awful  cry  was  repeated, 
and  looked  slowly,  and  with  difficult  courage,  over 
my  shoulder.  A  single  fierce  eye  was  fixed  upon  me 
from  the  mass  of  bed-clothes,  and,  for  a  moment,  the  re- 
lief from  the  fear  of  some  supernatural  presence,  was 
34* 
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like  water  to  a  parched  tongue.  I  sank  back  relieved, 
into  the  chair. 

There  was  a  rustling  immediately  in  the  bed,  and, 
starting  again,  I  found  the  wild  eyes  of  my  patient  fixed 
still  steadfastly  upon  me.  He  was  creeping  stealthily 
out  of  bed.  His  bare  foot  touched  the  floor,  and  his 
toes  worked  upon  it,  as  if  he  were  feeling  its  strength, 
and  in  a  moment  he  stood  upright  on  his  ieet,  and,  with 
his  head  forward,  and  his  pale  face  livid  with  rage, 
stepped  toward  me.  I  looked  to  the  door.  He  observed 
the  glance,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  he  sprang  clear  over 
the  bed,  turned  the  key,  and  dashed  it  furiously  through 
the  window. 

"Now  !"  said  he. 

"  Greyling  !"'  I  said.  I  had  heard  that  a  calm  and 
fixed  gaze  would  control  a  madman,  and  with  the  most 
difficult  exertion  of  nerve,  I  met  his  lowering  eye,  and 
we  stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  full  minute,  like 
men  of  marble. 

"  Why  have  you  left  your  bed  ?"  I  mildly  asked. 

"  To  kill  you  !"  was  the  appalling  answer ;  and  in 
another  moment,  the  light-stand  was  swept  from  be- 
tween us.  and  he  struck  me  down  with  a  blow  that 
would  have  felled  a  giant.  Naked  as  he  was,  I  had  no 
hold  upon  him,  even  if  in  muscular  strength  I  had  been 
his  match  :  and  with  a  minute's  struggle  I  yielded, 
for  resistance  was  vain.  His  knee  was  now  upon  my 
breast,  and  his  left  hand  in  my  hair,  and  he  seemed,  by 
the  tremulousness  of  his  clutch,  to  be  hesitating  wheth- 
er he  should  dash  out  my  brains  on  the  hearth.  I  could 
scarce  breathe  with  his  weight  upon  my  chest,  but  I 
tried,  with  the  broken  words  I  could  command,  to  move 
his  pity.  He  laughed,  as  only  maniacs  can,  and  placed 
his  hand  on  my  throat.  Oh,  God  !  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  fiendish  deliberation  with  which  he  closed  those  fe- 
verish fingers  ? 

u  Greyling  !  for  God's  sake  !  Greyling  !" 

'•'•  Die  !  curse  you  !" 

In  the  agonies  of  suffocation,  I  stuck  out  my  arm,  and 
almost  buried  it  in  the  fire  upon  the  hearth.  With  an 
expiring  thought,  I  grasped  a  handful  of  red-hot  coals, 
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and  had  just  strength  sufficient  to  press  them  hard 
against  his  side. 

"  Thank  God  !"  I  exclaimed  with  my  first  breath,  as 
my  eyes  recovered  from  their  sickness,  and  I  looked 
upon  the  familiar  objects  of  my  chamber  once  more. 

The  madman  sat  crouched  like  a  whipped  dog,  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  room,  gibbering  and  moaning,  with 
his  hands  upon  his  burnt  side.  I  felt  that  I  had  escaped 
death  by  a  miracle. 

The  door  was  locked,  and,  in  dread  of  another  attack, 
I  threw  up  the  broken  window,  and  to  my  unutterable 
joy,  the  figure  of  a  man  was  visible  upon  the  snow,  near 
the  out-buildings  of  the  college.  It  was  a  charity-stu- 
dent, risen  before  day,  to  labor  in  the  wood-yard.  I 
shouted  to  him,  and  Greyling  leapt  to  his  feet. 

"  There  is  time  yet !"  said  the  madman  ;  but  as  he 
came  toward  me  again,  with  the  same  panther-like  cau- 
tion as  before,  I  seized  a  heavy  stone  pitcher  standing 
in  the  window-seat,  and  hurling  it  at  him  with  a  fortu- 
nate force  and  aim,  he  fell  stunned  and  bleeding  on  the 
floor.  The  door  was  burst  open  at  the  next  moment, 
and  calling  for  assistance,  we  tied  the  wild  Missourian 
into  his  bed,  bound  up  his  head  and  side,  and  committed 
him  to  fresh  watchers.     *     *     *     * 

We  have  killed  bears  together  at  a  Missouri  Salt  Lick 
since  then  ;  but  I  never  see  Washington  Greyling  with 
the  smile  off  his  face,  without  a  disposition  to  look 
around  for  the  door. 


THE  ASSASSIN  OF  SMOLENSKE. 

The  following  dreadful  event  lately  occurred  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Smolenske,  in  Russia.  The  owner  of 
a  lonely  cottage  being  out  on  the  chase,  a  beggar,  to  all 
appearance  old  and  weak,  entered  in  at  noon-day,  and 
asked  alms  of  the  woman  who  was  at  home  with  only  her 
two  young  children.  The  kind-hearted  woman  invited 
him  to  rest  himself,  while  she  went  out  to  get  something 
for  him  to  eat  and  drink.     After  the  beggar  had  satisfied 
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his  hunger,  he,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the 
woman,  assumed  a  different  language,  and  with  a  threat- 
ening voice,  demanded  the  money  which  he  knew,  he 
said,  her  husband  had  in  the  house.  The  wretch  rush- 
ing on  her  with  a  large  bread-knife,  to  force  her  to  ac- 
knowledge where  it  was  deposited,  she  declared  herself 
ready  to  give  him  what  money  she  had,  and  for  this 
purpose,  mounted  a  ladder  to  a  trap-door,  leading  to  the 
loft  above.  As  soon  as  she  had  mounted,  she  drew  up 
the  ladder  after  her,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
get  at  her.  Finding  that  she  disregarded  his  menaces, 
he  seized  the  two  children,  and  swore  he  would  either 
kill  or  maim  them,  if  she  did  not  immediately  come 
down  and  deliver  him  the  money  as  she  had  promised. 
The  woman,  however,  remained  in  the  loft,  and  endea- 
vored to  force  a  hole  through  the  thatch  and  call  for 
help.  While  she  was  thus  employed,  the  monster  cut 
off  the  childrens'  ears  and  noses  ;  and  at  last  killed  the 
poor  maimed  innocents,  scornfully  proclaiming  to  the 
mother,  the  murder  he  had  committed.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing with  great  exertions  made  a  hole  in  the  roof,  called 
aloud  for  help.  Her  cries  were  heard  by  an  officer  who 
was  passing  by  in  an  open  carriage,  who  sent  his  ser- 
vant (while  he  remained  sitting  in  his  carriage)  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter.  The  servant  hastened  to  the  spot, 
but  on  entering  the  cottage,  was  met  by  the  murderer, 
who  plunged  the  knife  into  his  heart,  so  that  he  fell  and 
expired  without  a  groan.  The  officer,  surprised  at  his 
delay,  went  himself  to  the  cottage,  where,  perceiving 
the  horrid  scene,  he  attempted  to  stop  the  flight  of  the 
murderer,  and  with  his  sabre  cut  off  all  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand,  but  was  not  able  to  hinder  him  from  em- 
bracing the  opportunity  to  escape  through  the  door,  as 
it  stood  open.  The  woman  had,  while  all  this  was 
passing,  made  her  way  through  the  roof,  and  run  to  the 
village,  which  was  a  considerable  distance,  to  fetch  as- 
sistance. Meanwhile  the  husband,  on  his  way  home, 
met  the  blood-stained  murderer,  whom  he  recognised  as 
the  beggar  who  frequented  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  hypocrite,  concealing  his  fears  under  affected  la- 
mentation, held  up  his  mutilated  hand,  saying,  "  Make 
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haste  !  there  is  in  your  house  a  murderer,  an  officer, 
who  has  killed  your  children,  and  likewise  a  man  who 
attempted  to  defend  them,  and  from  whom  I  have  nar- 
rowly escaped,  in  the  condition  you  see."  The  terrified 
countryman,  while  the  atrocious  villain  hastens  to  es- 
cape, flies,  with  his  loaded  gun  in  his  hand,  to  his  cot- 
tage, perceives  through  the  open  door,  the  officer  and 
the  bloody  corpses  of  his  children,  takes  him  of  course 
for  the  murderer,  levels  his  piece,  and  shoots  him  dead 
on  the  spot !  The  wife  coming  up  with  the  villagers, 
hears  the  shot,  sees  the  officer  fall,  utters  a  piercing  cry, 
and  exclaims  :  "  What  have  you  done  ?  You  have 
killed  our  deliverer — not  he,  but  the  beggar,  is  the  mur- 
derer of  our  children !"  The  husband,  whose  whole 
frame  is  shaken  by  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  still 
more  by  his  own  rash  deed,  stands  a  few  moments  pet- 
rified and  motionless,  falls  back  in  a  fit,  and  expires  ! 


ESCAPE  OF  AN  EXECUTED  CRIMINAL. 

Many  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  Professor 
Junker,  of  the  University  of  Halle,  have  frequently 
heard  him  relate  the  following  anecdote  : 

Being  professor  of  anatomy,  he  once  procured,  for 
dissection,  the  bodies  of  two  criminals  who  had  been 
hanged.  The  key  of  the  dissecting  room  not  being  im- 
mediately at  hand,  when  they  were  brought  home  to  him, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  laid  down  in  an  apartment  which 
opened  into  his  bedchamber.  The  evening  came,  and 
Junker,  according  to  custom,  proceeded  to  resume  his 
literary  labors  before  he  retired  to  rest.  It  was  now  near 
midnight,  and  all  his  family  were  fast  asleep,  when  he 
heard  a  rumbling  noise  in  his  closet.  Thinking  that  by 
some  mistake  the  cat  had  been  shut  up  with  the  dead 
bodies,  he  rose,  and  taking  the  candle,  went  to  see  what 
had  happened.  But  what  must  have  been  his  astonish- 
ment, or  rather  his  panic,  on  perceiving  that  the  sack, 
which  contained  the  two  bodies,  was  rent  through  the 
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middle  !     He  approached  and  found  that  one  of  them 
was  gone. 

The  doors  and  windows  were  all  secured,  and  that 
the  body  could  have  been  stolen,  he  thought  impossible. 
He  tremblingly  looked  round  the  closet,  and  found  the 
dead  man  seated  in  a  corner. 

Junker  stood  for  a  moment  motionless  ;  the  dead  man 
seemed  to  look  towards  him  ;  he  moved  both  to  the  right 
and  left,  but  the  dead  man  stiil  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
him. 

The  professor  then  retired,  step  by  step,  with  his  eye 
still  fixed  upon  the  object  of  his  alarm,  and  holding  the 
candle  in  his  hand  until  he  reached  the  door.  The  dead 
man  instantly  started  up  and  followed  him.  A  figure 
of  so  hideous  an  appearance,  naked,  and  in  motion,  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  the  deep  silence  which  prevailed 
— every  thing,  concurred  to  overwhelm  him  with  con- 
fusion. He  let  fall  the  only  candle  which  was  burning, 
and  all  was  darkness.  He  made  his  escape  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  threw  himself  on  his  bed :  thither,  however, 
he  was  followed ;  and  he  soon  found  the  dead  man  em- 
bracing his  legs,  and  loudly  sobbing. 

Repeated  cries  of  li  leave  me  !  leave  me  !"  released 
Junker  from  the  grasp  of  the  dead  man,  who  now  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah !  good  executioner,  good  executioner! 
have  mercy  upon  me." 

Junker  soon  perceived  the  cause  of  what  had  happen- 
ed, and  resumed  his  fortitude.  He  informed  the  re-ani- 
mated sufferer  who  he  really  was,  and  made  a  motion  in 
order  to  call  up  some  of  his  family.  "  You  then  wish 
to  destroy  me,"  exclaimed  the  criminal.  "  If  you  call 
up  any  one,  my  adventure  will  become  public,  and  I 
shall  be  taken  and  executed  a  second  time.  In  the  name 
of  humanity,  I  implore  you  to  save  my  life." 

The  physician  struck  a  light,  decorated  his  guest  with 
an  old  night-gown,  and  having  made  him  take  off  a 
cordial,  requested  to  know  what  had  brought  him  to  the 
gibbet.  "  It  would  have  been  a  truly  singular  exhibi- 
tion," observed  Junker,  "  to  have  seen  me  at  that  late 
hour  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  dead  man,  decked  out  in  an 
old  night-gown." 
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The  poor  wretch  informed  him,  that  he  had  enlisted 
as  a  soldier,  but  that,  having  no  great  attachment  to  the 
profession,  he  had  determined  to  desert ;  that  he  had  en- 
trusted his  secret  to  a  kind  of  a  crimp,  a  fellow  of  no 
principle,  who  recommended  him  to  a  woman,  in  whose 
house  he  was  to  remain  concealed  ;  that  this  woman  had 
discovered  his  retreat  to  the  officer  of  police,  &c. 

Junker  was  extremely  perplexed  how  to  save  the  poor 
man.  It  was  impossible  to  retain  him  in  his  own  house, 
and  keep  the  affair  a  secret,  and  to  turn  him  out  of  doors, 
was  to  expose  him  to  certain  destruction.  He  resolved 
to  conduct  him  out  of  the  city,  in  order  that  he  might  get 
him  into  a  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  the  gates,  which  were  strictly  guarded.  To  accom- 
plish this  point  he  dressed  him  in  some  old  clothes,  cov- 
ered him  with  a  cloak,  and  at  an  early  hour,  set  out  for 
the  country,  with  his  protege  behind  him.  On  arriving 
at  the  city  gate,  where  he  was  well  known,  he  said  in 
a  hurried  tone,  that  he  had  been  sent  for  to  visit  a  sick 
person  in  the  suburbs,  who  was  dying.  He  was  permit- 
ted to  pass.  Having  both  got  into  the  fields,  the  deserter 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  to  whom  he 
vowed  eternal  gratitude ;  and,  after  receiving  some  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  departed,  offering  up  prayers  for  his 
happiness. 

Twelve  years  after,  Junker  having  occasion  to  go  to 
Amsterdam,  was  accosted  on  the  exchange,  by  a  man, 
well-dressed  and  of  the  first  appearance,  who,  he  had 
been  informed,  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  mer- 
chants of  that  city.  The  merchant,  in  a  polite  tone, 
inquired  whether  he  was  not  Professor  Junker,  of  Halle ; 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  requested,  in 
an  earnest  manner,  his  company  to  dinner.  The  pro- 
fessor consented.  Having  reached  the  merchant's  house, 
he  was  shown  into  an  elegant  apartment,  where  he  found 
a  beautiful  wife,  and  two  fine,  healthy  children  ;  but  he 
could  scarcely  suppress  his  astonishment  at  meeting 
so  cordial  a  reception  from  a  family,  with  whom,  he 
thought,  he  was  entirely  unacquainted. 

After  dinner,  the  merchant,  taking  him  into  his  count- 
said  "  You  do  not  recollect  me  V     "  Not  at 
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all."  But  I  recollect  yon.  and  never  shall  your  features 
be  effaced  from  my  remembrance.  You  are  my  bene- 
factor ;  I  am  the  person  who  came  to  life  in  your  closet, 
and  to  whom  you  paid  so  much  attention.  On  parting 
from  you  I  took  the  road  to  Holland.  I  wrote  a  good 
hand;  was  tolerably  good  at  accounts;  my  figure  was 
somewhat  interesting,  and  I  soon  obtained  employment 
as  a  merchant's  clerk.  My  good  conduct,  and  my  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  my  patron,  procured  me  his  confi- 
dence, and  his  daughter's  love.  On  his  retiring  from 
business,  I  succeeded  him,  and  became  his  son-in-law. 
But  for  you,  however,  I  should  not  have  lived  to  expe- 
rience all  these  enjoyments.  Henceforth,  look  upon  my 
house,  my  fortune,  and  myself,  at  your  disposal."  Those 
who  possess  the  smallest  portion  of  sensibility,  can  easi- 
ly represent  to  themselves  the  feelings  of  Junker. 


SKILL  IN  ARCHERY. 

Miracha,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Tam- 
erlane, his  father,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire  of  India. 
All  the  Rajas  were  not  equally  submissive  to  the  son  of 
their  vanquisher.  The  king  of  Cascar  took  arms  against 
Miracha,  and  the  evil  genius  which  constantly  perse- 
cuted the  son  of  Tamerlane,  delivered  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  king.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  a 
combat;  but  the  conqueror  made  a  generous  use  of  his 
victory.  He  restored  his  captive  to  liberty  on  the  sole 
condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Cascar  being  for  the  future 
exempt  from  tribute.  Miracha,  who  had  as  often  as 
seven  times  experienced  fortune  adverse  to  his  arms  in 
his  wars  with  the  prince,  was  at  last  so  fortunate  a?  to 
defeat  and  take  him  prisoner  in  his  turn.  The  Ta  tar 
proved  that  he  had  less  humanity  and  generosity  than 
the  Indian.  He  kept  him  prisoner,  and  put  out  hi  i  eyes. 
Ingratitude  of  so  deep  a  die  was  punished  by  the  very 
individual  who  had  been  the  subject  of  it.  He  made  use 
of  the  following  artifice : — The  Tartars  have  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  superior  in  archery,  and  in  dart- 
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ing  the  javelin,  to  all  other  nations.  The  Tartar  sol- 
diery were  daily  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  shooting 
at  a  mark.  Miracha  himself  excelled  in  this  kind  of 
diversion,  and  as  he  fancied  himself  unrivaled,  he  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  Raja  Cascar,  blind  as  he  was, 
could  hit  a  mark  with  the  greatest  precision,  provided 
he  heard  a  sound  to  proceed  from  the  spot  at  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  aim.  The  story  of  this  surprising 
skill  of  the  Raja  appeared  to  the  king  quite  fabulous. 
He  therefore  commanded  that  his  prisoner  should  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  being  surrounded  at  the  time 
by  all  the  officers  of  his  court.  A  bow  and  arrow  were 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  ordered  to  suspend 
drawing  the  bow  till  the  word  commanding  him  to  do  so 
should  be  given.  The  Raja,  assuming  in  his  misfortunes 
an  air  of  haughtiness  which  became  him:  "I  shall  not 
obey,"  he  said,  "in  this  place,  any  one  but  my  con- 
queror ;  no  other  person  has  a  right  to  command  me. 
As  soon  as  I  hear  the  king's  voice,  commanding  me  to 
let  fly  the  arrow,  I  shall  obey  his  mandate."  Having 
thus  spoken,  he  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  to  obey 
the  prince,  as  soon  as  he  should  give  the  word.  Miracha 
then  raising  his  voice,  ordered  him  to  let  fly  the  arrow 
at  the  spot  whence  his  voice  proceeded.  At  these  words 
the  Raja  obeyed  ;  the  bow  was  drawn,  and  the  arrow 
entered  the  body  of  Miracha.  He  was  carried  off  ex- 
piring, and  the  Raja  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  Miracha's 
guards.  Miracha  died  in  the  year  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  after  a  reign  of  forty-six  years. 


CHARLES  HESS. 

Charles  Hess,  who  attended  Major  Taliaferro  to 
Washington,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  character  of  inter- 
preter to  a  tribe  of  northwestern  Indians,  was  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  superiority  of  white  intellect  over 
aboriginal  genius  and  cunning,  when  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  in  the  native  haunts,  and  with  the  same  expe- 
rience and  habits  as  the  Indian.  Where  he  came  from. 
35 
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or  what  his  parentage  was,  he  had  no  recollection, 
having  been  evidently  among  the  Indians  since  his  in- 
fancy. He  had  a  faint  recollection  of  having  witnessed 
the  burning  of  his  paternal  roof,  and  the  slaughter  of 
his  family  by  a  party  of  Indians  ;  and  as  he  retained  his 
language  and  remembered  his  name,  he  believed  himself 
an  American.  Having  lived  several  years  a  savage,  and 
being  many  times  transferred  from  one  tribe  to  another, 
he  found  himself  at  last  on  the  Red  River' of  the  north, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  North  American  Fur 
Company,  where  his  talents  and  activity  soon  obtained 
him  a  clerkship.*  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  he  married  a  Chippeway  squaw,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children. 

In  the  winter  of  1816,  Hess  was  stationed  at  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  An  Indian,  called  Opawgun  Mokkeetay, 
or  the  Black  Pipe,  took  offence  at  him,  for  having  re- 
fused to  give  him  as  much  liquor  as  he  desired.  Shortly 
after,  Hess  had  occasion  to  go  on  a  journey,  and  em- 
ployed the  Black  Pipe  as  a  guide.  They  traveled 
together  half  a  day,  without  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
Hess.  As  they  came  to  a  ravine,  the  Indian  proposed  to 
stop  and  smoke  before  crossing  it,  and  the  white  man 
cheerfully  complied.  "  Brother,"  said  Opawgun  Mok- 
keetay, "you  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me.  The 
other  day  you  refused  to  let  me  make  a  fool  of  myself ; 
you  were  right.     I  have  a  fast  hold  on  your  heart."! 

"  I  am  glad,"  replied  Hess,  "  that  you  are  wise  at  last; 
but  we  have  far  to  go  :  let  us  push  on." 

"  Directly,"  rejoined  the  other,  examining  the  lock 
and  priming  of  his  gun.  "  Go  on,  brother.  I  will  but 
tie  my  moccason,  and  then  follow." 

Hess  took  up  his  own  piece  and  crossed  the  gap  ;  just 
as  he  attained  the  level  ground  on  the  other  side,  he 
heard  the  report  of  an  Indian's  weapon,  and  felt  his  side 
grazed  by  a  bullet.     He  turned,  and  saw  that  Opawgun 


*  In  the  Indian  trade,  he  who  is  entrusted  with  an  outfit  is  called  a 
clerk,  whether  he  can  read  or  write,  or  not. 

t  /  have  hold  on  your  heart.  One  of  the  few  figurative  expressions 
the  Indians  use — meaning,  "  I  love  you." 
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Mokkeetay  had  taken  to  his  heels  as  soon  as  he  fired. 
A  ball  from  the  white  man's  gun  overtook  him,  and  he 
fell.  The  weapon  leveled  for  the  destruction  of  Hess 
had  been  charged  with  two  bullets,  and  this  contrivance 
to  make  sure  of  him,  had  saved  his  life.  The  balls  had 
diverged — one  grazed  his  right  side,  and  the  other  cut 
his  belt  in  twain  on  his  left.  He  returned  in  a  few  days 
to  his  house. 

Two  or  three  evenings  after  his  return,  a  cousin  of 
the  deceased,  by  name  Squibee,  or  the  Drunkard,  entered 
his  apartment  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  his  face 
painted  black.*  He  seated  himself  before  the  fire  with- 
out saying  a  word.  Hess  saw  that  he  was  bent  on  mis- 
chief, and  thought  it  best  to  temporize.  He  offered  the 
Drunkard  a  pipe,  which  was  refused.  He  then  set  be- 
fore him  a  wooden  platter  of  boiled  venison,  but  he 
would  not  taste  it.  He  spoke  several  times  to  the  sav- 
age, but  received  no  answer.  Squibee  sat  sullen  and 
immovable,  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  blazing  logs 
before  him.  At  intervals  his  eyes  turned  in  their  sock- 
ets, though  his  head  did  not  move,  and  he  cast  furtive 
and  scowling  glances  around.  The  engages  belonging 
to  the  establishment,  who  were  much  attached  to  their 
principal,  looked  in  ;  but  when  they  saw  the  expression 
of  the  Indian's  features,  they  shrunk  back,  and  loaded 
their  guns. 

After  a  silence  of  half  an  hour,  Hess  determined  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue.  "  Nitchie,"  (i.  e.  friend,)  said 
he,  "  what  makes  your  heart  sorrowful,  and  what  do  you 
seek  in  my  house?" 

"  My  brother  Opawgun  Mokkeetay  is  dead,"  replied 
the  savage.  "  My  eyes  are  dry,  and  I  want  something 
to  make  tears  come  in  them." 

Hess  went  into  his  store-house  and  drew  a  glass  of 
spirits,  which  he  gave  to  the  Indian.  The  latter  he  d  it 
up  between  his  eyes  and  the  light,  and  then  threw  it 
into  the  fire.     It  blazed  above  the  chimney. 

"  Why  did  you  not  drink  it  ?"  said  Hess. 


*  His  face  painted  black.     A  black  face  signifies  grief,  or  an  inten- 
tion of  revenge. 
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"  It  is  not  good;  it  is  no  better  than  water,"  he  replied. 

"  It  burned  as  if  it  was  good,"  said  Hess,  still  desirous 
to  conciliate  him.  "  I  thought  it  was  strong  enough  ;  I 
will  get  some  more."     And  he  went  out  to  do  so. 

Squibee  was  evidently  working  himself  to  the  pitch 
of  resolution  for  some  desperate  action.  He  began  to 
examine  his  gun,  and  to  look  uneasily  about  him.  At 
one  moment  he  seemed  to  relent.  He  wiped  the  smut 
from  one  side  of  his  face  with  the  corner  of  his  blan- 
ket ;  but  one  of  the  Canadians  happening  to  look  in,  he 
turned  away  his  head.  The  instant  the  man  withdrew, 
he  scraped  some  soot  from  the  chimney -back  with  his 
fingers,  spit  upon  it,  and  renewed  the  color  of  his  visage 
with  the  mixture.  He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  Hess 
re-appeared.  "  Here,"  said  the  trader,  "  is  liquor  that  is 
strong  as  fire.     Drink." 

The  Indian  doggedly  put  the  glass  to  his  lips,  took  a 
mouthful,  and  spit  it  out  again.  He  threw  the  remainder 
into  the  fire,  saying,  "  Neither  is  that  good.  Bring  more." 

Hess  turned  to  obey ;  and  as  he  stooped  to  pass 
through  the  door,  heard  the  explosion  of  Squibee's  gun, 
and  saw  the  splinters  fly  from  the  timber  over  his  head. 
Without  testifying  any  concern,  he  went  out,  and  was 
asked  by  Menard,  one  of  his  people,  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?     Are  you  hurt,  mon  bourgeois  ?" 

"  I  believe  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  have  had  a  narrow 
escape.  I  felt  the  scoundrel's  bullet  stir  in  my  cap."  He 
took  it  off,  and  saw  that  he  had  indeed  been  near  death ; 
the  ball  had  gone  through  it  within  an  inch  of  his  skull. 

Without  uttering  another  word,  he  went  into  his  store, 
drew  a  third  glass  of  alcohol,  and  returned  with  it  to 
the  room  where  he  had  left  the  Indian  sitting.  He 
offered  him  the  liquor,  saying,  "  You  have  been  at  the 
fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Assineboin  river,  and  have  seen 
the  scales  that  are  there  used  to  weigh  furs  go  up  and 
down.  Shall  I  live?  Shall  I  die  ?  Dog!"  he  continued, 
his  choler  rising  as  he  saw  that  the  Indian's  countenance 
did  not  relax  its  ferocious  expression,  "your  life  is  light 
in  the  balance.  Look  at  that  sun.  It  is  the  last  time 
you  shall  ever  look  upon  it.  Drink  that  liquor ;  it  is 
the  last  you  shall  ever  drink." 
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Squibee,  as  ready  to  suffer  as  he  had  been  to  inflict 
suffering,  took  the  glass,  coolly  emptied  its  contents,  and 
drew  his  blanket  over  his  head.  Hess  leveled  a  pistol 
and  blew  out  his  brains. 

Menard  and  other  engages  rushed  into  the  room  at 
the  report,  with  their  guns,  and  discharged  them  into  the 
bleeding  body  of  the"  Chippeway.  "  If  any  harm  is 
come  to  you,  mon  bourgeois,"  cried  Menard,  "we  are 
resolved  to  share  it.  If  the  Indians  revenge  themselves 
on  you,  they  shall  kill  us  also." 

Some  days  after,  the  Drunkard's  brothers  sent  to  in- 
vite Hess  to  a  feast  in  their  lodge. 

The  wigwam,  like  all  Chippeway  lodges,  was  made  of 
mats  of  rushes,  spread  upon  a  frame  of  slight  poles,  of 
an  oval  form :  the  fire  was  in  the  centre,  and  the  smoke 
escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  top.  Hess  found  the 
three  brothers  of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain,  sitting 
with  their  legs  crossed  under  them  ;  each  had  a  wooden 
bowl  full  of  dog's  flesh  before  him. 

A  bear  skin  to  sit  upon,  and  a  similar  repast,  were 
placed  for  Hess.  The  Indians  had  painted  their  faces 
black,  and  their  arms  were  laid  before  them.  "Sit," 
said  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  and  Hess  sat  down.  The 
speaker  then  produced  a  red  stone  pipe,  with  a  stem 
three  feet  long,  curiously  ornamented  with  eagle  feathers, 
porcupine  quills,  and  human  hair,  died  red,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  scalp  of  a  Dahcotah.  He  filled  it 
with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and  the  dried  and  pulverized 
inner  bark  of  the  red  willow  ;  which  compound  is  called 
kinnikkinnik,  in  the  Chippeway  tongue.  He  lighted  the 
pipe,  took  a  few  whiffs,  and  passed  it  to  the  next,  who 
imitated  his  example.  When  the  brethren  had  smoked, 
it  was  handed  to  Hess,  the  elder  saying,  "  our  brothers 
whom  you  have  killed,  were  foolish  young  men,  and  de- 
served their  fate.  We  know  they  sought  it,  and  that 
you  were  blameless  in  what  has  happened.  If  they  had 
followed  our  advice,  they  would  now  be  alive  :  but  they 
were  fools,  and  a  fool  soon  comes  to  his  end.  We  offer 
you  this  pipe,  and  ask  you  to  eat  out  of  the  dish  before 
you,  in  token  of  amity  and  assurance  that  no  harm  shall 
befall  you  for  what  you  have  been  compelled  to  do." 
35* 
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"  Brothers,"  replied  Hess,  (!Iama  man.  If  you  had 
intended  me  harm.  I  should  not  have  fallen  alone."  And 
he  showed  the  butts  of  two  brace  of  pistols  that  he  had 
brought  under  his  garment.  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  I 
am  not  to  blame  for  what  has  come  to  pass.  If  you  wish 
me  to  believe  your  words,  or  to  smoke  your  pipe,  or  to 
partake  of  your  feast,  you  must  first  wash  the  black 
color  of  your  faces  away ;  and  then  I  will  comply  with 
your  invitation.  I  am  not  a  woman,  nor  a  child,  to  be- 
lieve every  bird  that  sings." 

The  Indians  rose,  left  the  lodge,  and  soon  returned 
with  their  faces  washed.  One  of  them  said,  "  If  our 
faces  were  black,  our  hearts  were  clean.  It  was  not  in 
sign  of  malice  towards  you,  but  of  grief  for  our  rela- 
tions, that  we  were  painted.  Eat,  then,  and  smoke, 
without  doubt  or  fear." 

Hess  smoked  and  ate.  When  he  had  finished,  the 
elder  Indian  said,  "  we  hope,  brother,  that  you  will  give 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  dead  something  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  and  to  relieve  their  hunger."  And  Hess 
complied  with  the  request,  for  he  was  a  humane  man, 
when  left  quiet. 

Whether,  if  they  had  not  washed  their  faces,  the 
family  would  have  avenged  their  slain  relatives  or  not, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
never  afterwards  molested  for  what  he  had  done. 
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from  a  sailor's  journal  of  his  first  cruise. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1815,  at  four  bells,  in  the 
forenoon-watch,  the  boatswain  called,  "  All  hands,  up 
anchor,"  on  board  the  President  frigate,  Commodore 
Decatur,  then  lying  in  New  York  harbor,  off  the  Battery. 
We  walked  it  up  in  the  turning  of  an  hour-glass,  and 
dropped  down  the  bay,  the  wind  at  nor-west,  and  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  Horse-shoe. 

Now,  it  was  high  water   on  the  bar,  at  a  quarter 
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past  nine  that  evening :  but  Decatur,  for  some  reason, 
which  nobody  ever  knew,  called,  "all  hands,  up  anchor,"' 
at  four  bells  in  the  first  dog-watch.  As  soon  as  the  pi- 
lot heard  the  order,  he  went  to  Decatur;  "Commodore," 
says  he,  "  the  ship  cannot  go  over  the  bar  till  high 
water." 

"  She  must  go,  sir,"  says  Decatur. 

That  settled  the  business,  and  we  weighed  anchor  ; 
but  it  blew  such  a  gale  o'  wind,  that  the  only  sail  we 
set,  was  a  double-reefed  foretopsail,  and  so  stood  out  for 
the  Hook.  When  the  ship  was  about  twice  her  length 
from  the  bar,  the  pilot  went  to  Decatur  again.  "  Com- 
modore Decatur,"  says  he,  "  the  ship  cannot  go  over  the 
bar ;  it's  an  impossibility.  She'll  strike,  and  thump  to 
pieces." 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  Decatur,  "if  that's  the  case,  let  go  the 
anchor."  So  we  let  go  the  larboard-bower,  and  veered 
away  cable  enough  to  bring  her  to.  The  ship  swung 
round  by  the  anchor,  and  her  stern  struck  on  the  bar. 

"  Cut  away  the  cable  !"  says  Decatur.  We  had  hemp- 
cables  in  those  days,  and  a  few  blows  with  an  axe  cut 
it  away,  and  we  swung  round,  and  struck  broadside  on 
the  bar,  and  there  she  thumped.  Then  it  was,  "  Down 
topgallant  and  royal  yards  !"  and,  as  I  was  captain  of 
the  maintop,  I  was  expected  to  show  a  lead.  So  we  lay 
aloft,  but  could  not  get  any  higher  than  the  tops  j  for, 
when  the  ship  struck,  which  she  did  every  minute,  it 
was  all  we  could  do  to  hold  on,  let  alone  sending  down 
yards,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  foretopsail  had  not 
been  furled,  and  so  it  was  flapping  as  if  it  would  carry 
away  the  yard.  So  we  lay  and  thumped  on  the  bar  till 
high  water,  and  then  she  floated. 

"  Now,  sir,"  says  Decatur,  to  the  pilot,  "  take  me  back 
to  New  York." 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir,"  says  the  pilot,  "  it  is  blowing  a 
gale  o'  wind  from  the  northwest,  and  no  ship  that  ever 
floated  could  beat  up  against  it."  So  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  go  to  sea  ;  and,  as  the  wind  had  mode- 
rated a  little,  we  made  sail  on  her  and  stood  out,  and, 
as  we  knew  the  English  fleet  was  watching  for  us,  we 
doused  every  light,  except  the  binnacle-lamps,  and  kept 
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very  still ;  for,  as  it  was  very  dark,  we  did  not  know 
how  near  we  might  be  to  them,  and  so,  with  every  thing 
she  could  stagger  under,  we  were  off,  southeast-by-east. 
About  seven  bells,  in  the  mid- watch,  a  blue  light  was 
burnt  by  the  English  admiral's  ship,  and  was  repeated 
by  all  the  ships  of  his  squadron,  to  show  him  where 
they  were. 

They  were  all  around  us,  and,  to  avoid  them,  we 
hauled  close  on  the  wind,  boarded  our  larboard-tacks, 
and  stood  in  for  the  Long  Island  shore.  When  daylight 
came,  we  found  that  the  English  fleet  was  all  around  us. 
The  Tenedos,  frigate,  was  on  our  starboard-bow ;  the 
Pomone,  frigate,  on  the  larboard-bow ;  the  Endymion, 
frigate,  right  ahead ;  the  Despatch,  brig,  clear  out  to 
sea,  ahead,  and  the  Majestic,  seventy-four,  astern.  We 
could  not  stand  all  that ;  so  we  up  helm,  and  bore  away 
to  the  south'ard  and  east'ard,  and  setting  a  foretopmast 
stu'n'-sail,  although  it  blew  a  gale  of  wind,  we  left  John- 
ny Bull  to  take  care  care  of  himself ;  and,  in  two  hours, 
the  Endymion  was  the  only  ship  within  ten  miles  of  us. 
But  then  the  wind  began  to  ease  off,  and,  though  we 
crowded  all  sail,  the  Endymion  begun  to  gain  upon  us. 
She  was  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  English  fleet,  and  was 
kept  light  and  in  complete  sailing  trim.  She  drew  her 
provisions  from  the  other  ships,  and  was,  of  course, 
only  in  ballast ;  while  we  had  on  board  six  months  and 
thirteen  days'  provision,  beside  stores  of  all  kinds,  and 
were  very  heavy  with  shot,  and  to  add  to  all  this  weight, 
we  had  knocked  our  false-keel  to  pieces  on  the  bar ; 
some  of  it  was  gone,  and  the  rest  stood  athwart-ships, 
and  hindered  our  sailing  very  much. 

Well,  the  Endymion  kept  on,  gaining  on  us,  and  came 
on  hand-over-fist ;  so.  the  commodore  gave  orders  to 
lighten  the  ship.  First  and  foremost  we  threw  over  all 
the  provision,  except  ten  days'  allowance,  but  the  wind 
still  easing  off,  the  Endymion  still  gained  on  us ;  so 
we  threw  over  the  boats,  spare  rigging,  and  spars,  then 
the  anchors,  and  cutting  the  cables  into  lengths  of  five 
or  six  fathoms,  so  that  they  would  be  of  no1" use  to  any 
one,  we  sent  them  overboard  too,  and  every  thing  else, 
except  our  fighting-traps.     In  spite  of  all  we  could  do. 
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the  Endymion  still  gained  on  ns,  and  it  was  very  plain 
she  would  overtake  us.  So,  at  six  bells,  in  the  after- 
noon-watch, when  she  was  about  four  miles  astern, 
Commodore  Decatur  called  all  hands  aft.  "  Now,  my 
lads,"  says  he,  "  the  Endymion  will  overtake  us,  and 
we  can't  help  it ;  but  when  she  comes  alongside,  I  want 
you  to  give  her  one  broadside,  double-shotted,  and  then 
every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship  must  board  her  ;  and  we 
will  take  her  and  go  off  in  her,  (for  she  is  the  fastest 
ship  in  the  English  squadron,)  and  leave  the  President 
where  she  is.  No  man  must  leave  the  ship  till  you  see 
me  mount  the  hammock-nettings,  and  then  will  you  fol- 
low me  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  we  will  that,"  says  we,  and  gave  him 
three  cheers.  By  this  time  the  Endymion  was  within 
three  miles  of  us,  and,  training  one  of  her  bow-chasers 
on  us,  she  let  drive  ;  but  the  shot  fell  short,  about  twice 
the  ship's  length  ;  so  we  tried  her  with  our  stern-cha- 
sers, to  do  her  some  hurt,  if  possible,  and  help  us  along; 
but  our  shot  fell  short,  too.  At  two  bells,  in  the  first 
dog-watch,  the  Endymion's  shot  overreached  us,  (she 
was  within  a  mile  of  us,)  and  shot  told  well  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  Tenedos  and  Pomone  came  up  so  fast, 
that  we  saw  we  could  not  get  away. 

"  Now,  my  boys,"  said  Decatur,  "  we  must  surrender  ; 
but  I  want  you  to  unrig  the  Endvmion  for  me  first. 
Will  you  do  it  T 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  says  we,  and  cheered  him  again.  Just 
at  this  minute,  a  shot  from  the  Endymion  carried  away 
our  wheel,  and  killed  the  quartermaster-at-the-cun  and 
three  men.  The  ship  broached-to,  and  then  the  drums 
beat  to  quarters  ;  we  manned  our  starboard-battery,  and 
in  seventeen  minutes  the  Endymion  was  a  wreck  ;  the 
only  spar  standing  was  about  eighteen  feet  of  her  fore- 
mast. All  this  time,  Decatur  stood  on  the  spar-deck 
with  his  speaking-trumpet,  singing  out,  "  Don't  overshot 
your  guns,  my  brave  boys  ;  don't  overshot  your  guns." 
He  was  afraid  the  guns  would  burst,  as  they  grew  hot, 
if  we  overshotted  them:  but  his  advice  did  no  good. 
We  put  three  round  shot  into  each  gun,  and  as  the  En- 
dymion was  only  about  fifty  feet  from  us,  you  may  know 
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how  the  shot  told.  The  Endymion,  of  course,  would 
not  strike  to  us,  when  the  rest  of  their  squadron  was  so 
near,  and  so  we  continued  the  battle;  but  as  it  was  now 
too  dark  to  fight  by  the  flag,  we  sent  up  a  'light,  and  they 
did  the  same. 

By  this  time,  the  Endymion  had  dropped  astern,  but 
the  Tenedos  was  on  our  larboard-bow,  and  the  Pomone 
on  our  starboard-quarter. 

"  Now,  Commodore  Decatur,"  says  Robinson,  "  I  wish 
you  would  sink  the  Tenedos,  and  then  the  Majestic 
will  sink  us,  and  we'll  all  go  to  the  bottom  together,  for 
our  larboard-guns  are  all  shotted,  and  one  broadside  will 
send  her  straight  to  the  bottom." 

"  No,  sir,"  says  Decatur,  "  I  will  not  throw  away  the 
lives  of  my  brave  fellows  so.  Now,  go  below,  my  lads, 
we  must  surrender  ;  and  you  want  refreshment ;  so,  go 
below."  We  turned-to,  and  threw  all  our  muskets,  pis- 
tols, cutlasses,  boarding-pikes,  and  every  thing,  over- 
board, and  cutting  loose  both  batteries,  we  went  down 
to  the  berth-deck,  to  get  something  to  eat  and  drink,  for 
we  had  touched  nothing  since  we  left  the  Hook,  and 
had  not  slept  a  minute  either.  I  was  going  along  for- 
rard  on  the  berth-deck,  when  I  stumbled  over  a  dead 
marine,  and  as  I  was  getting  up,  I  found  two  bottles  of 
devilish  fine  wine,  for  the  commodore  had  ordered  his 
stores  to  be  given  to  the  sailors,  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  found  this  wine  knocking  about  the  deck.  Just  as  I 
got  upon  my  feet;  one  of  the  topmen,  named  Harry 
Brown,  came  along,  whose  scalp  had  been  torn  up  by 
a  musket  ball,  and  hung  over  his  face,  so  that  he  could 
not  see.  So  I  gave  him  one  bottle  of  the  wine,  and  it 
did  him  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  but  he  was  down-hearted, 
and  thought  he  should  die  ;  so  he  told  me  to  take  a 
large  gold  chain,  which  he  wore,  and  give  it  to  his  wife, 
when  I  got  home  ;  and  I  did  so,  and  kept  it,  in  spite  of 
the  English  thieves,  and  gave  it  to  her  according  to 
orders.  When  Ave  went  below,  Decatur  took  his  trum- 
pet, and  went  forward  on  the  fo'castle,  and  standing  on 
the  larboard-cathead,  he  hailed  the  Tenedos. 

"  I  have  surrendered,  sir  ;"  they  pretended  not  to  hear 
him,  and  let  drive  a  whole  broadside  into  us. 
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u  I  have  surrendered,  sir,"  says  Decatur,  again. 

"  To  whom  V  says  the  Tenedos. 

"  To  the  squadron,  sir,"  says  Decatur  ;  for  he  was  too 
proud  to  say  lie  had  su rrendered  to  any  one  ship.  Bang ! 
came  another  broadside  from  the  Tenedos.  Now,  when 
they  fired  this  second  broadside,  the  first  lieutenant,  with 
other  officers,  and  a  boat's  crew,  had  just  boarded  us  from 
the  Pomonc,  which  lay  on  our  starboard-quarter,  close 
aboard  of  us  ;  and  the  shot  from  the  Tenedos  killed 
two  officers  and  five  men,  on  board  the  Pomone.  So 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Pomone  run  forrard,  and  hail- 
ed the  Tenedos  :  "  Cease  firing,  sir  !"  says  he ;  "  his 
Britannic  majesty's  officers  are  aboard,  sir."  Then  the 
Tenedos  stopped  firing,  and  the  Englishmen  boarded  us 
by  the  hundred,  and  in  five  minutes  there  were  four 
hundred  of  them  aboard,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  sea, 
and  the  gale  of  wind.  Then  they  had  their  hands  full, 
for  all  ourvguns  were  cruising  about  decks,  rolling  with 
the  roll  of  the  ship,  in  every  direction.  It  was  as  much 
as  a  man's  life  was  worth,  to  be  on  our  main-gundeck 
then  :  for  if  a  long  thirty-two  pounder  had  rolled  over 
a  fellow,  he  would  be  about  used  up ;  and  so  the  Eng- 
lishmen danced  and  swore,  a  good  deal,  when  they 
came  to  secure  the  batteries  again,  and  wanted  us  to 
lend  them  a  hand ;  but  devil  the  bit  would  we  do,  so 
they  had  the  fun  all  to  themselves.  After  they  had  got 
every  thing  snug  again,  they  took  half  of  us,  and  sent 
us  aboard  the  Tenedos  ;  and  as  it  was  now  near  four 
bells,  in  the  first  watch,  they  stowed  us  away  in  the 
fore-hold,  in  double-irons,  to  keep  us  safe  till  morning. 

Then  it  was,  "  down  all  boats,  and  search  for  the  En- 
dymion  ;"  for  she  had  dropped  so  far  astern,  that  they 
did  not  know  where  she  was,  but  at  last  they  found  her, 
and  towed  her  up  as  the  wind  lulled,  and  when  we 
were  taken  out  of  the  hold,  in  the  morning,  she  was 
alongside. 

WelJ,  that  afternoon  they  sent  all  hands  of  us  aboard 
of  the  Endymion  ;  and  stowed  half  of  us  in  the  fore- 
hold  and  the  rest  on  the  main-gundeck,  amidships,  in 
irons  ;  and,  as  she  had  jury-masts  rigged,  they  all  bore 
away  for  Bermuda. 
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Now,  the  Endymion  was  still  the  fastest  ship  in  the 
squadron,  and  not  being  very  full  manned,  we  agreed 
to  rise  and  take  her,  and  bear  away  for  some  port  in  the 
States  :  and  we  had  it  all  arranged,  and  in  three  minutes 
more,  the  ship  would  have  been  our  own,  when  the 
main-jurymast  went  by  the  board,  and  dished  all  our 
plans.  In  a  couple  of  days  we  made  Bermuda,  and 
there  we  were  landed  and  marched  through  the  town  ; 
and  such  a  set  of  looking  fellows  no  man  ever  saw. 
We  had  not  been  shaved  for  so  long  a  time  that  we 
looked  like  bears  ;  water  was  no  shipmate  of  ours  ;  and, 
as  the  English  thieves  had  stolen  every  thing  we  had, 
the  clothes  that  we  wore  were  both  few  and  small ;  for 
example,  my  thumb-nail  is  as  well  clothed  as  we  were  : 
and,  as  we  went  along  with  our  hands  behind  our  backs, 
two  and  two,  the  boys  pelted  us  with  mud,  eggs,  dead 
cats,  and  such  like.  Then  they  put  us  aboard  the  Ar- 
dent, sixty-four,  commanded  by  a  mean  old  hunks,  Sir 
William  Barnaby,  or  "  Captain  Bill,"  as  we  used  to  call 
him;  and  we  lay  in  port,  aboard  of  her,  till  the  peace. 
The  ladies  of  Bermuda  gave  us  clothing  and  knick- 
knacks,  and  tried  to  make  us  comfortable  ;  but,  under 
"  Captain  Bill,"  that  was  an  impossibility.  So,  when 
the  peace  came,  they  shipped  us  to  New  York,  and  we 
arrived  there  in  June,  safe  and  sound. 


WONDERFUL  PRESERVATION. 

James  Richards  lived  on  a  cape.  His  house,  a  neat 
one  story  building,  was  situated  on  the  furthermost  part 
of  the  cape,  toward  the  sea.  He  was  an  old  sailor,  and 
had  followed  the  sea  until  he  was  three  score  years  of 
age,  when  he  bought  this  spot  and  built  him  a  house. 
It  was  a  dangerous  part  of  the  coast ;  and  this  was  one 
great  reason,  he  said,  why  he  settled  there.  "  For  he 
meant  to  keep  a  bright  light  burning  in  the  dark  night, 
to  light  his  brother  tars  on  their  way." 

Richards'  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife,  and  two 
sons,  the  eldest   thirty,  and  the    youngest  twenty-five 
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years  of  age.  "  And  -  mart,  active  boys,  they  are  too,:; 
the  old  man  would  say,  ':  as  any  about  these  parts." 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  our  story  opens, 
had  been  lowry,  and  the  appearances  betokened  a  tem- 
pest. The  two  young  men  had  been  absent  about  a  week 
on  a  fishing  cruise.  They  were,  therefore,  anxiously 
looked  for  all  the  afternoon  by  their  parents  ;  more 
especially,  as  they  had  then  out-stayed  their  usual  time 
of  absence.  As  the  day  wore  away,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  storm  increased,  the  mother's  fears  arose  propor- 
tionally ;  although  the  father  was  too  much  of  a  sailor 
to  be  frightened,  as  he  expressed  himself,  at  a  black 
cloud.  However,  as  the  day  drew  near  its  close,  and 
the  wind  began  to  increase,  the  old  man  became  uneasy, 
and  his  eye  was  directed  oftener  than  usual,  seaward. 
The  sun  went  down  luridly  in  the  west,  and  the  large 
waves  began  to  heave  in  their  feathery  tops.  The  old 
man  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to  the  shore.  There 
was  a  smooth,  sandy  cove,  which  made  a  snug  little  har- 
bor :  but  save  this,  the  cape  was  lined  with  high,  rugged, 
and  shelving  rocks.  Mr.  Richards  seated  himself  on 
the  highest  eminence — Broad  Stone,  it  is  called,  direct- 
ly on  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  from  whence  he  could  over- 
look the  sea  at  all  points. 

Here,  as  he  sat  gazing  off,  he  would  mutter  to  himself, 
u  I  don't  like  that  white  streak  in  the  east ;  it  is  a  weather- 
lifter,  and  bodes  no  good ;  and  the  scud  there  in  the 
south  looks  badly,  skimming  over  the  water  at  such 
a  rate.  It  will  be  an  ugly  night  this.  The  plague  is 
in  the  boys  that  they  don't  come  home — they  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  be  abroad  in  such  weather  as 
this  !"  Time  and  again,  as  the  dusk  crept  on,  he  would 
visit  Broad  Stone,  and  throw  anxious  glances  about,  in 
hopes  of  detecting  the  appearance  of  a  sail,  and  then  he 
would  give  vent  to  his  spleen  for  their  absenting  them- 
selves, in  which,  however,  fear,  as  could  easily  be  seen, 
rather  than  anger,  was  predominant.  Darkness  settled 
down  on  earth  and  ocean  ;  still  nothing  met  the  eye  of 
the  anxious  watchers,  but  the  dark  green  waves,  roiling 
turbidly  to  the  shore,  with  a  sullen,  fearful  murmur. 
The  wind  blew  furiouslv,  and  the  rain  came  with  a 
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heavy  plash  to  the  earth.  As  the  hour  grew  late,  and 
the  heavy  gusts  of  wind  swept  by,  and  Mr.  Richards 
had  been  once  or  twice  to  the  shore  without  any  signs 
of  their  approach,  their  anxiety  became  too  great  Ifor 
silence,  and  impassioned  prayers  were  put  up  by  the 
mother  for  her  sons'  safety ;  while  the  father,  in  a  voice 
slightly  trembling,  tried  to  comfort  her,  by  saying,  "  fear 
not,  wife— the  boys  are  strong,  and  a  better  boat  never 
swam;  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  coast.  Be- 
sides, God  will  have  them  in  his  keeping,  and  will  not 
leave  us  childless  in  our  old  age.     Cheer  up,  and  put 

your  trust  in  Him,  at  whose  bidding — <  peace,  be  still' 

the  waves  cannot  harm." 

Ten  o'clock  came  and  went  by.  The  boys  came  not. 
The  storm  was  at  its  height.  After  walking  the  room 
awhile,  Mr.  Richards  asked  his  wife  to  prepare  a  lantern. 
"  I  am  going,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  his  wife's  inquiries. 
"  to  kindle  a  fire  on  Broad  Stone,  if  possible.  Keep  a 
good  heart— trust  in  God,  and  all  will  be  well."  So  say- 
ing, he  left  the  house.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  he 
had  a  bright  fire  kindled  on  the  Broad  Stone,  which 
threw  its  light  far  on  the  troubled  waters.  "  Pray  God 
the  youngsters  may  see  it  !"  the  old  man  muttered  to 
himself,  as  he  heaped  on  the  brush.  «  He  will  not  leave 
me  desolate  in  my  old  age  !  Take  me,  Father  Almighty," 
dropping  on  his  knees,  and  raising  his  arms  on  high,  in 
a  prayerful  attitude—"  take  me,  but  spare  my  children  ! 
take  me,  who  am  nothing  worth— a  worn  out  hulk  ;  but 
spare  the  boys  to  comfort  and  support  their  aged  mother  !" 
A  hand  this  moment  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
trembling  voice  said,  hastily,  "  James,  James— His  will, 
not  ours,  be  done  !" 

'•'  Wife,  how  came  you  here  ?  You  should  not  be  out 
in  this  tempest" 

"  Hark  !  there  it  is  again— I  was  sure  I  heard  it  !" 

"  Heard  what  ?"  said  her  husband,  in  astonishment. 

"  Hark— listen  !"  said  the  woman,  pointing  her  arm 
seaward. 

It  was  but  a  moment,  when  a  bright  flash  was  seen,  and 
a  faint  report  was  borne  on  the  breeze  from  the  seaward. 

"They  are  coming— the  boys  are  coming!"  burst 
simultaneously  from  the  aged  pair. 
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i:  They  see  the  light,"  said  the  wife,  hurriedly — "  let 
us  heap  on  more  wood,  James — praise  God !" 

"  We  have  reason  to  praise  Him,  wife,  and  may  He 
who  has  protected  them  thus  far.  restore  them  to  us  in 
safety  !" 

"  He  will — he  will,"  said  the  agitated  wife,  as  she 
heaped  a  large  quantity  of  brush  on  the  fire. 

As  the  flames  shot  up  in  the  air,  and  were  curling 
about  in  the  wind,  the  old  man  and  his  wife  seated  them- 
selves to  await  the  approaching  vessel,  that  contained  all 
that  was  dear  to  them.  Their  eyes  were  strained  to- 
wards the  cove,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  but  happening  to  turn  their  eyes,  they  saw  the 
little  schooner  dashing  over  the  waves,  right  towards  the 
rocky  part  of  the  cape.  They  both  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror.  Death,  inevitable  death,  seemed  the  doom  of 
those  on  board.  Onward  she  came,  now  rising  high  on 
a  towering  wave,  fluttering  on  its  top  like  a  frightened 
bird,  and  now  plunging  down  into  the  gulf  of  foaming 
waters,  as  if  to  destruction — then  slowly  rising  again, 
still  struggling  towards  the  rock.  The  aged  pair  stood 
for  a  moment  like  statues  gazing  on  the  scene  before 
them,  until  the  little  bark  shot  into  the  shade  made  by 
the  cliff,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  Instead  of  running 
frantically  about,  accomplishing  nothing,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  scenes  of  alarm  and  danger,  the  "  old  sailor" 
was  put  on.  Bidding  his  wife  advance  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  with  the  lantern,  Mr.  Richards,  with  the  speed 
of  one  some  two  scores  of  years  younger,  went  to  the 
house,  procured  a  coil  of  rope  and  a  fishing  line,  and 
was  back  to  the  cliff  nearly  as  soon  as  his  wife. 

At  this  place  the  cliff  rose  forty  feet,  perhaps,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  About  two  thirds  or  more  of  the 
way  down  was  a  shelf,  projecting  out  three  or  four  feet. 
It  was  here  the  boat  came  ashore. 

"  Husband  !"  said  Mrs.  R.,  wringing  her  hands  in 
agony,  "  what  can  be  done  1  Father  in  Heaven,  couldst 
thou  not  have  spared  them  to  us  ?" 

"  Peace,  wife,  peace  ! — wouldst  thou  chide  thy  Maker  ? 
Say  not  a  word,  but  attend  to  me  ;  it  is  no  place  to  be 
womanish  here.      Now,  wife,    pitch  your  voice  to  its 
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shrillest  tone,  above  that  of  the  wind,  and  see  if  the  poor 
boys  are  alive,  to  give  answer." 

The  woman  did  as  she  was  bid  ;  and  bending  over  the 
cliff,  screamed  in  a  high,  sharp  tone,  "  John — Samuel ! 
my  children  !" 

Her  voice  rang  shrilly  above  the  dash  of  the  waves  and 
the  blast  of  the  gale. 

"  Quick,  the  light— there  is  hope  !"  said  Mr.  R.  Im- 
mediately the  lantern  was  lowered  down  by  the  line, 
and  by  its  feeble  light  the  oldest  son  could  be  seen  on 
the  shelf,  leaning  back  against  the  jagged  rock,  looking 
upwards. 

"There  is  but  one— it  is  John!"  said  the  old  man, 
wildly,  as  he  bent  in  eagerness  fearfully  over  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  "  The  rope,  wife,  the  rope  !"  shouted  he.  in  a 
second  it  was  lowered  down,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
wind.  John  was  not  long  in  possessing  himself  of  it. 
But  what  was  the  old  man's  horror,  when  he  saw  his  son 
cast  off  his  jacket,  and  grasping  the  end  of  the  rope, 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  as  if  to  jump  into  the 
waters  that  foamed  at  his  feet. 

"  What  is  he  doing  ?  he  is  leaping  into  the  sea  !  mer- 
ciful Parent  !  boy,  boy,  will  you  leave  me  childless,  in 
my  old  age  ?"  shouted  he,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion, 
as  he  saw  his  son  dive  into  the  sea.  He  stood  transfixed 
with  horror.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  John  appeared 
on  the  shelf,  and  made  signs  for  those  above  to  pull  the 
rope.  The  old  man  commenced  giving  directions  to  his 
wife  to  watch  the  motions  of  John/  He  soon  made 
signs  to  stop  hauling,  and  then  was  seen  to  lift  the  ap- 
parently lifeless  body  of  his  brother  on  the  shelf.  After 
examining  the  rope,  he  made  signs  for  them  to  hoist 
again.  It  was  a  sight  to  witness  that  old  man,  by  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  fire,  the  rain  beating  upon  his'gray 
head,  straining  himself  to  raise  the  corpse  of  his  own 
son  from  the  dark  depths  below :  and  when  the  body 
was  raised  to  the  cliff,  to  see  the  aged  mother  clasp  it  in 
her  arms,  and  hear  her  voice,  thick  with  agony — 
"Samuel,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  could  have  died  for 
you  !"— the  wind  and  the  rain  the  while  beating  down 
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upon  her  uncovered  head,  and  flinging  her  gray  and 
tangled  tresses  to  the  air. 

The  old  man's  attention  was  now  directed  toward 
rescuing  his  other  son,  who  was  in  imminent  danger, 
as  the  tide  was  setting  in,  and  ere  long  would  probably 
wash  him  off,  the  force  of  the  wind  having  raised  it 
more  than  its  usual  height.  He  made  fast  the  rope  to  a 
neighboring  tree,  and  bending  over  the  cliff,  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  son  to  avoid  the  sharp  rocks  that  jutted  out, 
as  he  attempted  the  perilous  ascent,  steadying  the  rope, 
and  encouraging  him  the  while. 

"  Father,  your  hand !"  said  John,  breathing  thickly, 
lifting  his  arm  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted. At  the  moment  he  uttered  these  words,  the 
rope,  which  had  worn  against  the  sharp  rocks,  parted, 
leaving  him  dangling  over  the  horrid  depth  below,  hold- 
ing by  one  hand  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  by  the  other 
to  the  tired  arm  of  his  father. 

"  Wife  !  wife  !"  shouted  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  agony,  "  leave  the  dead,  and  attend  to  the  living." 
His  wife  was  so  absorbed  in  grief,  she  paid  no  attention. 
"Woman!"  shouted  he,  in  a  voice  of  despair,  "will  ye 
sacrifice  the  living  to  the  dead?  Will  you  see  your  first 
born  perish  ?    Quickly,  for  my  strength  fails." 

"  What  would  ye,  my  husband  ?"  said  she,  starting  up, 
and  seeing  the  situation  of  her  husband,  stretched  on  the 
ground  at" full  length,  holding  one  arm  of  her  son ;  she 
sprung  forward,  and  bending  down  grasped  the  other 
hand,  and  with  almost  supernatural  strength,  by  one 
effort,  lifted  her  son  safe  on  the  cliff,  and  then  sunk  be- 
side him,  with  no  more  strength  than  a  child.  She 
soon  recovered,  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment  being 
over,  their  attention  was  turned  to  the  younger  son,  who 
lay  stretched  out  on  the  wet  ground,  without  sense  or 
motion,  exhibiting  a  pale  and  ghastly  face,  as  the  light 
of  the  fast  expiring  fire  occasionally  flashed  over  it. 

"  Is  he  dead,  father  ?"  said  John,  as  he  gazed  wildly  in 
his  face.  "  It  was  an  ugly  blow  the  main  boom  gave 
him,  as  we  struck."    - 

"  Heaven  be  praised  !"  said  the  father,  "  that  we  have 
one  left — and  thankful  I  am  that  the  waters  did  not  de- 
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vour  him.  Wife,  let  us  be  comforted  that  his  grave  will 
be  on  the  land,  and  that  he  was  not  fated  to  float  on  the 
cold  caverns  of  the  deep." 

li  Father — mother  !'"  said  John,  who  had  bent  beside 
his  brother,  "  he  lives  !  I  feel  his  heart  beat  !"  And  truly 
enough  it  did  beat  with  returning  life,  and  by  midnight 
they  were  all  gathered,  a  happy  group,  in  the  front  room 
of  the  cottage,  congratulating  each  other,  and  thanking 
God  for  their  safety. 

****** 

Where  stood  the  humble  cottage  of  James  Richards, 
a  brilliant  light-house  now  stands — and  it  is  the  "  best 
light"  on  the  eastern  coast.  Old  John  Richards  is  the 
keeper  of  it.  Visit  him,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  story  I 
have  related,  far  better  than  I  have  done  ;  and  will  show 
you  the  graves  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  will  tell 
you  how  he  and  Sam  worked  for  them  and  made  them 
comfortable  in  their  old  age — how,  after  they  were  dead, 
Sam  went  to  sea,  and  found,  after  all,  a  grave  in  the 
"  cold  caverns  of  the  deep  ;"  and  that  he  never  lights  the 
lamps  of  the  light-house,  without  thinking  how  anxious- 
ly he  watched  the  fire  kindled  by  his  father  on  "  Broad 
Stone,"  in  the  night  of  the  tempest,  when  he  was  off  in 
the  boat,  tumbled  about  by  the  waves  ;  and  how  upon 
the  dark  and  angry  waters,  he  vowed,  if  God  spared  his 
life,  he  would  consecrate  it  to  him,  forever  and  ever,  and 
try  to  sin  no  more — how  Sam  broke  his  vow  that  he 
made  on  his  knees  beside  him,  at  that  terrible  hour — 
ever  since  which,  the  world  went  hard  with  him,  until 
he  was  punished  by  a  drowning  death  :  of  his  own  vow 
he  speaks  not ;  but  from  appearances,  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten it. 


BEAR  HUNTING  IN  MAINE. 


As  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bradbury,  of  Brownfield, 
was  at  work  with  his  team  in  a  wood  about  eighty  rods 
from  his  house,  he  discovered  a  hole  under  the  decayed 
root  of  a  large  tree,  which  he  was  induced  to  examine, 
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from  the  supposition  that  it  might  have  been  the  former 
resort  of  some  wild  beast.  After  considerable  knocking 
at  the  entrance  of  the  den,  and  finding  no  one  had  the 
politeness  to  bid  him  M  walk  in,"  he  returned  to  introduce 
the  end  of  his  ox-goad;  upon  which  a  large  bear,  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  treatment  as  Old  Buck 
and  Golding,  uttered  a  horrid  growl  and  sprang  at  him  ; 
but  failing  in  her  attempts  to  seize  his  hand,  she  retreat- 
ed to  the  back  part  of  the  cavern,  where  her  voice, 
united  with  that  of  two  companions,  formed  a  language 
not  very  well  calculated  to  charm  the  hearer. 

Mr.  R,  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  singular  and  un- 
couth noise,  and  waiting  with  patience  at  the  mouth  of 
the  den  till  their  passion  somewhat  subsided,  then  ran  a 
few  rods,  picked  up  his  axe,  and  returned;  and,  after 
spending  near  four  hours  in  fruitless  exertions  to  obtain 
assistance,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  attempting  to 
dispatch  them  himself.  He  accordingly  stepped  into  the 
entrance  of  the  den,  and  a  second  time  introduced  the 
end  of  his  ox-goad;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than 
Bruin,  with  his  two  companions,  rushed  out  upon  him, 
when  he  gave  the  foremost  one  a  blow  with  his  axe, 
which  severed  his  head  from  his  body  ;  the  second  was 
stunned,  and  the  third,  which  appeared  to  be  the  ol3. 
dam,  received  a  blow  that  broke  her  upper  jaw,  and 
obliged  her  to  retreat  into  the  den.  After  dispatching 
the  one  which  he  had  already  stunned,  Mr.  B.  attempt- 
ed to  force  the  old  dam  from  her  retreat :  but  not  relish- 
ing her  first  interview,  she  kept  her  quarters,  which 
compelled  him  to  make  an  attack  in  another  direction. 
He  consequently  stopped  the  entrance  of  the  den,  and 
tTien  cut  a  hole  through  the  top,  and  no  sooner  was  an 
opening  made  than  she  sprang  out  upon  him ;  when  she 
received  the  whole  blade  of  the  axe  in  her  head,  which 
was  repeated  three  times  before  she  was  brought  to  the 
ground.  It  is  supposed  the  old  dam  has  been  for  several 
years  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  committing 
frequent  depredations  among  the  neighboring  sheep,  &c. 
Her  cubs  have  generally  been  destroyed,  but  the  sagacity 
of  the  old  dam  has  hitherto  eluded  "the  vigilance  of  the 
hunters. 
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WONDERFUL  ESCAPE. 

I  was  on  my  voyage  back  to  my  native  country,  after 
an  absence  of  five  years,  spent  in  unremitting  toil  in  a 
foreign  land,  to  which  I  had  been  driven  by  a  strange 
fatality.  On  Christmas  day  we  were  within  fifty  leagues 
of  port ;  passengers  and  crew  were  all  in  high  spirits, 
and  the  ship  was  alive  with  mirth  and  jollity.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  the  very  happiest  man  in  existence.  I 
had  been  unexpectedly  raised  from  poverty  to  affluence, 
my  parents  were  once  more  longing  to  behold  their 
erring  and  beloved  son,  and  I  knew  there  was  one 
dearer  even  than  any  parent,  who  had  remained  true  to 
me  through  all  my  misfortunes,  and  would  soon  be  mine 
for  life. 

About  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  went  on  deck.  The 
ship  was  sailing  on  a  wind  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an 
hour,  and  there  was  a  mild  grandeur  in  the  night.  A 
strong  snow  storm  blew,  but  steadily,  and  without  dan- 
ger, and  now  and  then,  when  the  struggling  moon-light 
overcame  the  sleety  and  misty  darkness,  we  saw,  for 
some  distance  around  us,  the  agitated  sea  all  tumbling 
with  foam.  There  were  no  shoals  to  fear,  and  the  ship 
kept  boldly  on  her  course,  close  reefed,  and  mistress  of 
the  storm.  I  leant  over  the  gunwale,  admiring  the 
water,  rushing  past  like  a  foaming  cataract,  when  I  lost 
my  balance  and  fell  overboard.  I  remember  a  convul- 
sive shuddering  all  over  my  body,  and  a  horrid  leaping 
of  my  breast,  as  I  felt  myself  about  to  lose  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  afterwards  a  sensation  of  the  most  icy  chill- 
ness  from  emersion  into  the  waves,  but  nothing  resem- 
bling a  fall  or  precipitation.  On  rising  to  the  surface,  I 
could  see  no  ship.  She  was  gone  forever.  The  little 
happy  world  to  which  a  moment  before  I  had  belonged, 
had  swept  by,  the  waves  dashed  on  me,  and  struck  me 
on  the  face,  and  howled  at  me  ;  the  waves  yelled,  and  the 
snow  beat  like  drifting  sand  into  my  eyes,  and  there  I 
was  left  to  struggle,  and  buffet,  and  gasp,  and  sink,  and 
perish,  alone,  unseen,  and  unpitied  by  man,  and  as  I 
thought,  too,  by  the  everlasting  God.     I  tried  to.pene- 
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trate  the  surrounding  darkness  with  my  glaring  eyes, 
that  felt  as  if  leapingYrom  their  sockets,  but  saw  no  ship, 
nothing  but  white  crested  waves,  and  the  dismal  noise 
of  thunder.  I  shouted,  shrieked,  and  yelled,  that  I  might 
be  heard  by  the  crew,  till  my  voice  was  gone,  and  that, 
too,  when" I  knew  there  was  none  to  hear  me.  That 
death  which  to  my  imagination,  had  ever  appeared  the 
most  hideous,  and  of  which  I  had  often  dreamed  till  the 
drops  fell  down  from  my  forehead  like  rain,  had  now  in 
good  truth  befallen  me  :  but  dreadful  as  all  my  dreams 
had  been,  what  were  they  all  to  this?  I  felt  as  if  all 
human  misery  were  concentrated  in  the  speechless  an- 
guish of  my  own  single  heart. 

All  this  time  I  was  not  conscious  of  any  act  of  swim- 
ming, but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  instinctively  been  ex- 
erting all  my  powers  and  skill,  and  both  were  requsite, 
to  keep  me  alive  in  the  tumultuous  wake  of  the  ship. 
Something  struck  me  harder  than  a  wave.  What  it  was 
I  knew  not,  but  I  grasped  it  with  passionate  violence, 
for  the  hope  of  salvation  came  suddenly  over  me,  and 
with  a  sudden  transition  from  despair,  I  felt  that  I  was 
rescued.  The  crew  had  thrown  overboard  every  thing 
they  thought  could  afford  me  the  slightest  chance  of  es- 
cape from"  death,  and  a  hen-coop  had  drifted  toward  me. 
At  once  all  the  stories  I  had  ever  read  of  mariners  mirac- 
ulously saved  at  sea,  rushed  across  my  recollection.  I 
had  an  object  to  cling  to,  which  I  knew  would  prolong 
my  existence.  I  saw  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  then 
heard  thunder.  It  was  the  ship  firing  a  gun,  to  let  me 
know,  if  I  was  still  alive,  that  she  was  somewhere  lying 
to.  But  wherefore  ?  I  was  separated  from  her,  by  a 
dire  necessity,  by  many  thousand  fierce  waves,  that 
would  not  let  my  voice  be  heard.  Every  emotion  of  my 
soul  was  exhausted,  and  I  clung  in  sullen  despair  to  the 
wretched  piece  of  wood  that  still  kept  me  from  eternity. 

The  night  before  I  had  a  severe  rheumatism  in  my 
head,  and  now  remembered  that  there  was  a  phial  of 
laudanum  about  me.  I  swallowed  the  whole  of  it,  and 
ere  long  a  strange  effect  was  produced.  I  fell  into  a 
delirium,  and  felt  a  wild  pleasure  in  dancing  over  the 
waves. 
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This  delirium  must,  I  think,  have  gradually  subsided 
during  a  kind  of  sleep,  for  I  dimly  recollect  mixed 
images  of  pain  and  pleasure,  land  and  sea,  storm  and 
calm,  tears  and  laughter.  I  thought  I  had  a  companion 
at  my  side,  even  her  I  best  loved  ;  now  like  an  angel, 
comforting  me,  and  now  like  myself,  needing  to  be  com- 
forted, lying  on  my  bosom,  cold,  drenched,  despairing, 
and  insane,  and  uttering,  with  pale,  quivering  lips,  the 
most  horrid  and  dreadful  imprecations.  Once  I  heard, 
methought,  a  voice  crying  from  below  the  waves,  "  hast 
thou  forgot  Theresa  ?"  And,  looking  down,  I  saw  some- 
thing like  the  glimmering  of  a  shroud,  come  slowly  up- 
wards, from  a  vast  depth,  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  I 
stooped  down  to  embrace  it,  and  in  a  moment,  a  ghastly, 
blue,  swollen  face,  disfeatured  horribly,  as  if  by  the  gnaw- 
ing teeth  of  sea  monsters,  dashed  against  mine  ;  and  as  it 
sunk  again,  I  knew  well  to  whom  belonged  the  stream- 
ing hair.  But  I  awoke.  The  delirium  was  gone,  and  I 
was  at  once  a  totally  different  creature.  I  awoke  into  a 
low,  heartless,  quaking,  quivering,  fear-haunted,  cow- 
ardly, and  weeping  despondency,  in  which  all  confi- 
dence was  utterly  prostrated.  The  excitement  had 
worn  out  my  very  soul.  A  corpse  rising  out  of  a  cold, 
clammy  grave,  could  not  have  been  more  wo-begone, 
spiritless,  bloodless.  Every  thing  was  seen  in  its  abso- 
lutely dreadful  reality.  I  was  a  castaway,  with  no  hope  of 
rescue.  It  was  broad  day-light,  and  the  storm  had 
ceased,  but  clouds  lay  round  the  horizon,  and  no  land 
was  to  be  seen.  What  dreadful  clouds  !  some  black  as 
pitch,  and  charged  with  thunder — others  like  cliffs  of 
fire,  and  here  and  there  all  streamed  over  with  blood. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  sullen,  wrathful,  despairing  sky. 

The  sun  itself  was  a  dull,  brazen  orb,  cold,  dead,  and 
beamless.  I  beheld  three  ships  afar  off,  but  all  their 
heads  were  turned  from  me.  For  whole  hours  they 
would  adhere  motionless  to  the  sea,  while  I  drifted  away 
from  them,  and  then  a  rushing  wind  would  carry  them 
one  by  one  into  the  darkness  of  the  stormy  distance. 
Many  birds  came  close  to  me,  as  if  to  flap  me  with  their 
large  spreading  wings,  screaming  round  and  round  me. 
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and  then  flew  away  in  their  strength  and  beauty  and 
happiness. 

1  now  felt  myself  indeed  dying.  A  calm  came  over 
me.  I  prayed  devoutly  for  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins. 
A  ringing  was  in  my  ears,  and  I  remembered  only  the 
hollow  fluctuation  of  the  sea,  with  which  I  seemed 
blended,  and  a  sinking  down  and  down  to  an  unfathom- 
able depth,  which  I  thought  was  death,  and  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  eternal  future. 

1  awoke  from  insensibility  and  oblivion,  with  a 
hideous,  racking  pain  in  my  head  and  loins,  and  in  a 
place  of  utter  darkness.  I  heard  a  voice  say,  "  praise  the 
Lord."  My  agony  was  dreadful,  and  I  cried  aloud. 
Wan,  glimmering,  and  melancholy  lights,  kept  moving 
to  and  fro.  A  hideous  din  was  overheard,  and  around 
me  the  fierce  dashing  of  the  waves.  I  was  lying  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship,  and  kindly  tended  by  a  humane  and 
skillful  man.  I  had  been  picked  up,  apparently  dead  and 
cold.     The  hand  of  God  was  there. 
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An  English  gentleman,  named  Mr.  Young,  while  on 
a  tour  through  Switzerland,  had  engaged  to  go  with  a 
party  to  the  top  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  but,  having 
taken  a  walk  in  another  direction,  he  did  not  return  to 
the  convent  till  after  the  party  had  started,  and  were  out 
of  sight.  He  resolved,  however,  to  make  an  attempt  to 
overtake  them,  or  to  gain  the  summit  alone,  though 
warned  that  the  undertaking  was  one  of  extreme  dan- 
ger. As  it  was  early  in  the  day,  he  began  his  ascent 
leisurely  and  carelessly ;  and,  as  it  might  be  expected, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  entirely  missed  the  way.  He 
had  gained  a  considerable  height,  when,  at  last,  he  began 
to  find  himself  involved  in  difficulties,  and  surrounded 
with  precipices,  among  which  he  saw  no  way  either  of 
advancing  or  retreating  without  danger.  His  attempts 
to  extricate  himself  and  gain  a  place  of  safety  only  made 
bad  worse,  till  at  last  he  found  himself  in  a  spot  where 
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all  chance  of  escape  seemed  utterly  hopeless  :  a  narrow 
ledge  of  rocks,  a  few  inches  broad,  was  all  that  he  had 
to  stand  upon — below  was  a  frightful  precipice — above, 
the  rock  sloped  upward  so  steep  and  smooth,  that  he  de- 
spaired of  being  able  to  clamber  to  the  top  of  it.  Des- 
perate, however,  as  the  attempt  appeared  to  be,  it  seemed 
to  offer  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  extricate  him- 
self; and  being  endowed  with  a  very  cool  head,  and 
great  strength  of  nerve,  he  resolutely  began  to  scale  the 
rock,  clinging  to  every  little  crevice  in  its  smooth  sur- 
face, as  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  By  painful  and 
fatiguing  exertion,  he  gained  a  height  of  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ledge,  but  here  he  found  that  all  further  pro- 
gress was  utterly  impracticable.  While  in  this  perplex- 
ity, his  stick  (a  baton  f err  k,  an  iron-shod  staff  or  pole, 
generally  used  by  travelers  among  the  Alps)  slipped 
from  him,  and  rolling  down,  struck  against  a  ledge  and 
bounded  over,  and  he  was  doomed  to  listen  with  feelings 
which  cannot  be  described,  to  the  sounds  it  made  as  it 
descended  from  crag  to  crag,  warning  him  of  the  depth 
and  ruggedness  of  the  precipice  over  which  he  had  the 
awful  prospect  of  being  immediately  hurled.  He  found 
he  could  no  longer  hold  by  the  rock,  and  when  he 
thought  of  the  narrowness  of  the  ledge,  and  the  force 
with  which  he  must  come  down  upon  it,  it  seemed  to 
him  almost  impossible  that  it  could  avail  to  stop  his  fur- 
ther descent.  He  was  forced,  however,  to  make  the 
trial,  and  by  a  merciful  interposition  of  Providence, 
which  filled  his  mind  with  wonder,  and  gratitude,  and 
encouragement,  his  feet  caught  the  ledge  and  saved 
him.  Such  was  the  force  with  which  he  had  clung  to 
the  rock,  when  sliding  down  towards  the  ledge,  that  the 
points  of  his  fingers  were  almost  rubbed  bare  to  the 
bone. 

Placed  as  he  now  stood,  he  was,  after  all,  in  no  better 
situation  than  before  he  made  his  last  desperate  effort. 
He  contrived,  however,  to  advance  beyond  the  ledge, 
and  he  continued  climbing  and  scrambling,  till  at  last 
he  fairly  got  himself  into  a  position  where  he  could 
move  neither  one  way  nor  another.  He  was  fixed  more 
than  midway  up  the  front  of  a  precipice,  with  his  back 
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to  the  rock,  a  small  projecting  point  of  granite,  not  four 
inches  broad,  supporting  one  foot,  and  the  other  resting 
on  a  still  narrower  prop  ;  but,  fortunately,  his  hands 
were  comparatively  disengaged.  Tne  rock  rose  about 
thirty  feet  perpendicular  over  his  head,  and,  below,  the 
precipice  was  so  high,  that,  had  he  fallen,  he  must  in- 
stantly have  perished.  To  add  to  the  horrors  of  his 
situation,  the  sun  was  now  setting,  and  he  was  far  too 
distant  from  the  convent  to  be  within  hearing  ;  but,  for- 
tunately, he  was  within  sight  of  it.  He  began,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  he  saw  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempts 
of  his  own  to  escape,  to  wave  his  handkerchief,  and 
make  every  effort  to  catch,  if  possible,  some  wandering 
eye  at  the  convent  ;  and  again  Providence  interposed 
for  his  relief.  It  happened  that  a  Capuchin  monk  ar- 
rived at  the  convent  the  night  before  ;  and  as  he  was 
looking  about  the  next  day  on  the  surrounding  scene, 
his  sight  was  arrested  by  something  he  descried  on  a 
distant  rock  ;  and,  on  applying  a  telescope,  Mr.  Young's 
situation  was  ascertained,  and  his  signal  of  distress  un- 
derstood. He  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two 
monks  leave  the  convent,  and  make  towards  the  foot  of 
the  rock ;  upon  which,  with  astonishing  deliberation, 
which  has  gained  him  a  great  name  in  that  quarter,  he 
took  out  his  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper,  wrote  a  few 
words  in  English  and  French,  describing  the  extreme 
peril  of  his  situation,  picked  a  stone  out  of  the  rock, 
and  tying  up  the  whole  in  a  corner  of  his  handkerchief, 
threw  it  down  towards  the  monks.  It  escaped,  howev- 
er, their  notice  ;  but  finding,  when  they  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rock,  that  they  were  still  beyond  the  hearing 
of  Mr.  Young,  they  ascended,  by  ways  known  only  to 
themselves,  and  with  a  dexterity  and  readiness  peculiar 
to  the  good  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  to  the  top  of  the  rock, 
from  whence  they  spoke  down  to  him,  and  learned  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  ropes  to  extricate  him 
from  his  critical  situation.  They  instantly  descended 
to  the  convent ;  and  soon  after,  six  of  the  monks,  accom- 
panied by  two  chamois  hunters,  set  out  on  their  benevo- 
lent and  perilous  errand. 

The  company  at  the  convent,  particularly  some  gen- 
37 
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tlemen  who  had  been  Mr.  Young's  traveling  compan- 
ions, were  now  left  in  a  state  of  painful  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, which  increased  with  the  increasing  coldness  and 
darkness  of  the  night.  They  stood. in  groups  at  the 
convent  door,  tracing  the  glimmering  light  of  the  lan- 
tern, as  it  slowly  and  irregularly  ascended  the  moun- 
tain, till  at  last  it  came  to  a  stand  ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  monks  had  reached  the  top  of  the  rock,  from 
which  they  were  to  let  down  the  ropes  to  Mr.  Young, 
in  order  to  pull  him  up  to  where  they  stood.  In  the 
mean  time,  supper  was  announced  in  the  convent,  and 
the  party  sat  down,  little  disposed  to  enjoy  the  good 
cheer  set  before  them,  but  encouraged  to  hope  the  best, 
by  the  assurance  and  example  of  the  brethren  at  the 
table,  who  tried  to  dissipate  their  alarms  about  their 
friend,  though  it  proved  afterwards,  that  they  were 
under  the  greatest  apprehension  themselves.  Supper 
passed,  and  still  no  tidings  from  the  mountain.  It  was 
found  that  the  light  had  for  some  time  disappeared,  and 
the  imagination  was  left  to  conjecture,  either  that  it  had 
fallen  and  been  extinguished,  in  which  case,  the  whole 
party  would  have  been  exposed  to  great  danger,  or,  that 
the  monks  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  and  that  they 
were  bringing  down  Mr.  Young  by  a  safer,  but  more 
circuitous  road,  than  the  one  by  which  they  had  ascend- 
ed. At  last,  after  more  than  three  hours'  dreadful  sus- 
pense, the  glad  sight  of  the  lantern  re-appeared  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  convent ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Young  was  restored  to  his  friends,  with  lacerated  fingers 
and  torn  clothes,  but  otherwise  unhurt. 


THE  HERO  OF  A  NIGHT. 


The  sun  went  down  in  glory  upon  the  almost  desert- 
ed streets  and  highways  of  a  large,  quiet,  and  cruelly 
heat-afflicted  metropolis.  The  fierce  ardor  of  his  rays 
had  been  tempered  through  the  day  by  no  refreshing 
breeze  ;  the  glowing  sky  shaded,  even  for  a  moment,  by 
no  vagrant  cloud ;  all  above,  beneath,  and  around,  had 
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been  one  unbroken  and  unendurable  waste  of  sultriness 
for  ten  or  twelve  mortal  hours,  and  the  brilliant,  fiery 
red,  that  shone  at  eventide,  radiating  from  the  west, 
where  its  intensity  was  deepest,  and  tinging  earth,  and 
sea,  and  sky,  with  its  unsurpassable  splendor,  gave  fear- 
ful warning  of  another  torrid  morrow.  The  population 
was,  for  the  most  part,  overcome  with  languor  ;  the 
streets  were  nearly  untenanted.  Inaction  seemed  the 
only  hope  of  life  ;  the  least  exertion,  physical  or  mental, 
was  looked  upon  with  horror  ;  and  even  repose  was  joy- 
less and  unrefreshing. 

The  hum  of  busy  life  arose  not  from  the  almost  va- 
cant streets ;  the  sounds  of  occupation  were  hushed ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  lights  that  shone  through  the 
open  windows  of  the  houses,  revealing  the  figures  of 
the  occupants  in  attitudes  of  languid  inactivity,  and  for 
the  shops  which  still  displayed  their  wares,  although 
unsought  by  purchasers,  the  deep  slumber  that  precedes 
the  dawn  might  have  been  supposed  to  brood  over  the 
calm  city,  even  at  this  early  portion  of  the  evening. 

On  a  sudden,  there  was  an  uprising — an  awaking,  as 
it  were,  from  the  torpor  of  the  hour ;  strange  sounds 
were  heard,  breaking  on  the  stillness  of  the  time,  with 
undefinable,  but  startling  abruptness  ;  the  streets  became 
suddenly  peopled,  thinly  at  first,  and  in  groups  of  two 
or  three,  but  soon  with  larger  masses,  who  seemed  to 
impart  and  receive  tidings  of  unwonted  and  astounding 
import ;  doors  were  heard  to  open  and  then  close  again 
suddenly,  and  quick  steps  resounded  from  the  pave- 
ments ;  men  appeared  harrying  through  the  streets,  as 
if  impelled  by  the  strong  excitement  of  fear,  duty,  or 
curiosity ;  lights  were  seen  moving  in  the  houses,  and 
the  windows  were  thronged  by  female  forms,  whose 
attitudes  and  movements  gave  intimation  of  anxiety, 
alarm,  and  indecision.  The  shops  were  closed  hastily  ; 
the  loud,  deep  tones  of  a  single  bell,  came  swelling  on 
the  air,  quickly  followed  by  another  and  another  ;  horse- 
men were  heard  galloping  swiftly  through  the  streets, 
the  clattering  of  the  horses'  feet  joining,  in  harsh  unison, 
with  the  ring  of  spur  and  sabre  ;  and  anon  the  chorus 
of  unnatural  sounds  was  filled  up  by  the  measured 
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tramp  of  infantry,  and  the  stern,  brief  phrase  of  military 
command. 

In  a  space  of  time  incredibly  short,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  eager  and  highly-excited  citizens,  were 
pouring  along  various  streets,  from  all  parts  of  the  city, 
toward  one  particular  quarter,  from  which,  as  they  ap- 
proached, were  heard  unaccustomed  and  fearful  noises : 
the  loud  shouts  of  a  multitude,  the  crash  of  broken  win- 
dows, the  din  of  repeated  and  heavy  strokes  that  sounded 
like  the  assaults  of  beams  upon  strong  doors,  and  at  in- 
tervals, a  tremendous  roar,  apparently  yelled  from  mul- 
titudinous throats,  and  loaded  with  savage  triumph  and 
exultation.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  indications  ;  and  the  alarmed  thousands,  to 
whose  ears  they  were  borne  through  the  hot,  sluggish  air, 
felt,  rather  than  learned,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  city  in  which  they  dwelt  had  be- 
come the  scene  of  a  great  popular  tumult. 

In  front  of  a  large  building,  standing  a  little  back 
from  the  street,  between  which  and  the  edifice,  was  a 
strong  palisade  of  wood,  the  whole  space  was  crowded 
with  men,  extending  in  one  dense  mass  in  depth  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  in  length  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  ;  their  number  was,  probably,  not  less 
than  four  or  five  thousand.  Of  these,  however,  not 
more  than  a  tenth  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  violence, 
and  their  rage  was  directed  solely  against  the  building 
already  referred  to.  This,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was 
a  place  of  religious  worship,  as  was  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  large,  undefended  windows,  extending  from 
floor  nearly  to  roof,  by  the  three  vast  doors,  and  by  the 
belfry,  from  which  pealed  clang  after  clang  of  alarm,  in 
rapid  succession.  The  edifice  was  entirely  dark  ;  and, 
so  far  as  appeared,  unoccupied,  save  by  the  person  who 
rang  the  bell.  Some  few  of  the  assailants  were  hurling 
stones  at  the  windows,  of  which  almost  every  pane  was 
already  demolished,  but  the  greater  number  busied  them- 
selves in  uprooting  the  posts  and  tearing  away  the  rails 
of  the  fence,  which,  as  yet,  impeded  the  efforts  of  those 
who  were  striving  to  break  in  the  doors  of  the  building 
with  beams,  hastily  procured  from  a  lumber-yard  in  the 
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neighborhood,  and  employed  in  the  vigorous  arms  of 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  assailants,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  battering-ram.  At  every  successful  heave 
which  carried  away  a  part  of  the  fence,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral shout  of  congratulation ;  and  when,  after  a  series 
of  efforts,  to  which  was  lent  the  united  strength  of  as 
many  strong  men  as  could  find  a  place  to  assist  in  its 
destruction,  the  two  largest  posts,  with  the  whole  range 
of  paling  between  them,  gave  way  with  a  sudden  crash, 
the  roar  that  greeted  their  fall  was  absolutely  terrific. 
This  partial  success,  however,  only  afforded  means  and 
encouragement  for  still  greater  exertions.  A  hundred 
rushed  forward  to  join  the  attack  on  the  doors  ;  the 
beams  were  plied  with  redoubled  vigor ;  and,  though 
the  huge  bolts  and  hinges  within,  and  the  thickness  and 
strength  of  the  plank,  resisted,  as  yet,  every  succeeding 
blow  jarrred  fearfully,  and  threatened  to  drive  them  head- 
long from  their  fastenings.  At  length  one  yielded  with 
a  loud  crash  ;  and  the  rioters,  dropping  the  instrument 
with  which  the  breach  had  been  effected,  rushed  into 
the  sacred  edifice,  and,  as  if  impelled  by  the  raging 
malice  of  demons,  began  to  tear  down  and  destroy  the 
interior.  Their  work  was  performed  in  darkness,  but 
that  presented  scarcely  an  obstacle  to  their  progress. 
The  pulpit  was  shivered  to  fragments ;  the  pews  level- 
ed with  the  floor  ;  the  benches  in  the  gallery  were  torn 
up  and  thrown  over  into  the  aisles  below ;  the  organ 
was  utterly  destroyed,  and  its  fragments  scattered  all 
over  the  church  ;  and  even  the  sacred  altar,  with  the 
railing  by  which  it  had  been  surrounded,  and  all  its 
paraphernalia  of  table,  books,  font,  and  rich  drapery, 
broken,  destroyed,  and  trampled  under  foot,  with  an  un- 
distinguishing  rage,  like  that  which  is  said  to  have  been 
displayed  by  the"  Scottish  reformers,  when,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Knox,  they  poured  out  their  wrath  on  the  richly 
decorated  high  places  of  the  obnoxious  Church.  In  a 
space  of  time'incredibly  short,  except  to  those  who  know 
by  experience  how  swift  are  the  destructive  propensities 
of  an  excited  mob,  the  solemn  and  peaceful  house  of 
divine  worship  was  little  more  than  a  ruin,  scattered 
37* 
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with  fragments,  and  echoing  with  profane  jests,  wild 
.shouts,  and  the  din  of  unrestrained  violence. 

By  this  time  a  large  force,  consisting  of  mounted 
troops  and  a  number  of  watchmen  and  constables,  had 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  tumult ;  the  latter  were  arm- 
ed only  with  staves,  but  the  horsemen  appeared  in  all 
the  equipments  of  war,  with  sabres  drawn,  and  loaded 
pistols  ready  at  hand  in  their  holsters  ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  their  presence  was  not  unexpected  or  unpre- 
pared for.  Barricades  had  been  formed  of  carts  and 
other  nn wieldly  objects,  fastened  together  with  chains, 
and  extending  completely  across  the  street,  in  parallel 
lines,  distant  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  each 
other,  the  immediate  object  of  the  attack  standing  about 
midway  between  them.  This  precaution  served  for  a 
time  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  soldiery,  and  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  dense,  that  the  watchmen 
and  civil  officers  found  it  impossible  either  to  find  or  to 
make  for  themselves  a  passage,  without  resorting  to 
blows  ;  and  the  disparity  of  force  was  so  great,  that  any 
attempt  at  violence  would  obviously  have  been  useless, 
if  not  fatal  to  the  assailants.  For  a  time,  therefore, 
there  was  no  interruption  to  the  designs  or  acts  of  the 
rioters.  At  length  the  barricades  were  removed  or 
forced,  and  the  dragoons  were  enabled  to  form  in  front  of 
the  devoted  building,  the  crowd  giving  way  before  them 
like  waves  thrown  aside  by  the  rushing  speed  of  a 
steamboat.  The  three  or  four  hundred  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  destruction,  fled  swiftly  away,  and 
the  watchmen  entered  the  church  without  interruption. 
By  the  time  this  was  effected,  tidings  were  brought  that 
there  were  commotions  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
the  horsemen  were  ordered  away  to  another  post  of  duty 
and  danger  ;  their  departure  was  greeted  with  hisses 
and  shouts,  and  before  the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs 
on  the  pavement  was  lost  in  the  distance,  the  space  they 
had  cleared  was  again  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  peo- 
ple. For  a  little  while  there  was  no  renewal  of  vio- 
lence ;  but,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  the  crash  of 
a  window  betokened  the  flight  of  a  stone,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  others,  in  rapid  succession.     A  party 
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of  watchmen  rushed  out.  and  again  the  assailants  with- 
drew, but  advanced  in  their  turn,  as  soon  as  the  be- 
sieged retired  into  their  fortress  ;  and  although  no  blows 
were  struck  as  yet,  it  was  evident  that  before  any  great 
length  of  time,  hostilities  would  commence  in  furious 
earnest. 

At  this  critical  epoch,  there  was  a  movement  percepti- 
ble in  the  crowd,  slight  at  first,  and  apparently  caused 
by  some  occurrence  or  object  at  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  mass,  but  rapidly  increasing  in  vehemence,  and  ad- 
vancing toward  the  actual  point  of  conflict.  There  was 
a  rush,  a  heaving  to  and  fro  of  the  multitude,  a  clamor 
of  voices  ;  and.  in  another  moment,  the  cause  of  the 
uproar  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  whose  features 
and  garb  it  was  too  dark  to  discover,  but  whose  actions 
displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  resolution,  strength, 
and  activity.  He  forced  for  himself  a  path  through  the 
closely  wedged  crowd,  with  an  apparently  irresistible 
momentum,  scattering  to  the  right  and  left  with  vigo- 
rous  sweeps  of  his  arm,  such  as  were  tardy  in  giving 
him  place  ;  and  felling,  like  oxen,  all  who  attempted  re- 
sistance. His  career  was  very  much  that  of  a  well- 
aimed  ball  thrown  by  a  skillful  player  at  nine-pins,  or 
that  of  a  mower  through  a  field  of  high  grass  ;  and  al- 
most before  the  recipients  of  his  favors  had  time  to  know 
what  it  was  that  had  hurled  them  down,  he  had  gained 
the  church,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  its  defenders.  His 
presence  seemed  to  effect  a  change  in  their  system  of 
action,  or  it  may  be  that  his  unceremonious  passage  had 
awakened  the  wrath  of  the  multitude,  and  excited  them 
to  more  active  and  angry  measures  ;  for  it  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  volley  of  stones,  aimed  at  the  doors  and 
windows,  of  which  last  the  flying  missiles  demolished 
the  few  remaining  panes,  and  descended  with  very  un- 
pleasant effect  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  those  with- 
in. The  consequence  was  an  immediate  sally,  led  by 
the  redoubtable  stranger  ;  the  watchmen  brandished 
their  clubs,  and  the  mob  resisted  with  stout  canes,  bil- 
lets of  wood,  and  extemporaneous  bludgeons  hastily 
snatched  from  the  broken  railing ;  but  the  unknown 
went  forth  to  the  battle,  with  no  other  weapons  than 
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those  with  which  nature  had  furnished  him — and  well 
was  he  skilled  in  their  use  !  Hand,  foot  and  eye,  were 
quick  as  the  thought  that  guided  their  movements,  and 
many  a  prostrate  form  gave  evidence  of  his  prowess. 
He  seemed  to  possess  a  charmed  life ;  wherever  the 
strife  was  hottest  and  the  storm  of  blows  most  furious, 
there  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  ;  watchmen  were 
knocked  down  at  his  side,  rioters  went  to  the  ground  in 
dozens  before  him,  heads  were  cracked  all  around,  and 
the  clatter  of  sticks  was  like  that  of  a  cooper  hooping  a 
barrel,  yet  nothing  appeared  to  touch  him.  Wherever 
he  turned  there  was  a  lane  formed  through  the  very 
midst  of  the  press  ;  wherever  he  struck,  there  was  a 
man  at  full  length  on  the  pavement.  The  watchmen 
were  driven  back,  but  there  was  no  power  could  make 
him  yield  :  and  he  fought  on,  alone,  till  they  rallied 
again  to  the  battle.  Again  and  again  were  his  troops 
compelled  to  retreat,  but  he  was  a  rock  against  which 
all  the  waves  of  the  strife  were  dashed,  only  to  break 
and  be  scattered. 

Five  times  had  the  watchmen  retreated,  while  he  still 
revelled  amid  the  war  ;  his  garments  were  torn  into 
rags,  but  he  seemed  to  escape  all  more  serious  damage 
by  miracle  ;  he  was  surrounded,  hemmed  in,  cut  off 
from  his  friends  and  allies,  yet  still  he  continued  to  deal 
blow  after  blow  of  his  fearful  right  hand,  and  still  more 
terrific  left,  and  at  every  stroke,  down  went  one  of  the 
foe,  and  no  diminution,  either  of  force  or  rapidity,  pro- 
claimed the  severity  of  his  toil.  He  had  remained  thus 
alone  and  unaided,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  when  a  loud 
shout  at  a  distance  announced  the  advance  of  a  fresh 
body  of  watchmen  ;  those  in  the  church,  worn  as  they 
were,  heard  the  glad  sound,  and  rushed  once  more  to 
the  conflict ;  the  enemy,  thus  caught  between  two  fires, 
struggled  gallantly  for  a  while,  but  at  length  broke,  wa- 
vered, and  fled  in  hopeless  confusion  ;  and  in  another 
minute  not  one  remained,  save  the  two  or  three  dozen 
whose  perceptions  were  so  far  disordered  by  the  blows 
they  had  gained  in  the  strife,  as  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  up  and  joining  the  flight  before  the  victors  had 
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leisure  to  take  them  in  charge,  and  provide  them  with 
lodgings,  free  of  expense,  in  the  watch-house. 

The  moment  the  battle  was  over,  strict  search  was 
made  for  the  bold  and  athletic  unknown,  whose  prowess 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  strife,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  found  ;  they  procured  torches,  and  closely  examined 
the  wounded  and  prisoners  ;  they  traversed  the  scene  of 
the  fray  in  every  direction,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the 
unknown  had  disappeared,  and  left  not  a  trace,  save  the 
results  of  his  daring  and  strength. 


COUNT  ROSTOPCHIN. 

This  distinguished  Russian  nobleman,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  re- 
corded in  history,  died  lately  at  Moscow.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  that  city  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Russia 
by  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  under  his  direction  and  su- 
perintendence that  it  was  destroyed.  This  fact,  for 
some  cause,  he  has  denied,  but  the  denial  is  not  credited, 
and  the  honor  of  having  devised  this  terrible  expedient 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  country,  yet  rests  on  him. 
"  Moscow,  gilded  with  its  golden  cupolas,  the  cradle  and 
the  tomb  of  the  Russian  nobility,"  contained  at  that  time 
two  hundred  and  ninety-five  churches,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred mansions,  with  their  gardens  and  dependencies,  in- 
termixed with  smaller  houses  and  cottages,  spread  over 
several  leagues  of  territory.  These  edifices,  including 
even  the  shops,  are  described  as  all  covered  with  pol- 
ished and  painted  iron.  The  churches  were  surrounded 
by  a  terrace,  and  several  steeples,  terminating  in  golden 
balls,  above  which,  was  exhibited  the  crescent,  and  lastly 
the  cross,  denoting  the  successive  triumphs  of  Mahom- 
etanism  and  Christianity.  A  single  ray  of  sunshine 
caused  this  splendid  city  to  glisten  with  a  thousand 
colors.  At  sight  of  it,  the  traveler  paused,  delighted 
and  astonished.  It  reminded  him  of  the  prodigies  with 
which  the  oriental  poets  had  amused  his  childhood, 
while,  on  entering  it,  the  wealth  and  luxury,  the  gor- 
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geous  spectacles  and  sumptuous  festivities,  which  he  wit- 
nessed, made  him  imagine  himself  transported  into  "  a 
city  of  kings."  Such  is  Moscow  described  to  have  been 
by  one  of  the  historians  of  the  campaign,  when  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  invaders  led  to  the  resolution  of 
devoting  it  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames,  an  idea  which  was 
conceived  and  executed  by  Count  Rostopchin.  The 
detail  which  Segur  has  given  of  the  events  attending  it, 
is  highly  interesting.  Struck  with  astonishment  atthe 
silence  which  prevailed  on  his  approach,  Napoleon  en- 
tered the  city,  and  it  was  long  ere  he  could  be  brought 
to  credit  the  reports  of  his  officers,  that  Moscoic  was  de- 
serted !  This  was  a  disappointment  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared.  Little,  however,  did  he  think  of  the 
greatness  of  the  mortification  which  he  was  yet  to  en- 
dure. In  a  few  hours  the  alarm  was  sounded  that  the 
city  was  on  fire  in  several  places.  At  first  it  was  attri- 
buted to  the  carelessness  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  indig- 
nation of  the  emperor  was  excited  against  the  sup- 
posed authors  of  the  calamity.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  these  fires  owed  their  origin  to  other  causes.  All 
efforts  to  arrest  their  progress  were  found  unavailing. 
In  attempting  to  escape  from  the  place  where  he  had 
taken  his  residence,  the  emperor  was  nearly  suffocated. 
For  several  days  and  nights  this  terrible  conflagration 
continued,  and  Moscow  became  a  vast  heap  of  ruins. 
But  at  the  destruction  of  this  splended  city,  it  was  not 
the  Russians,  but  their  enemies,  who  shed  bitter  tears  ! 
In  making  this  sacrifice,  Rostopchin  consigned  to  de- 
struction the  noblest  of  his  palaces  ;  and  he  subsequently 
caused  his  splendid  mansion  at  Woronowo  to  be  also 
destroyed,  inscribing  on  the  iron  gate  of  a  church  which 
was  left  standing,  this  memorial,  which  the  French, 
shuddering  with  surprise,  read  as  they  approached  : — 
"  For  eight  years  I  have  been  embellishing  this  place, 
where  I  have  lived  happily  in  the  bosom  of  my  family. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  estate  will  leave  it  on  your  ap- 
proach, while  I  have  set  fire  to  my  house  that  it  might 
not  be  polluted  with  your  presence.  Frenchmen  !  I  have 
relinquished  to  you  my  two  houses  in  Moscow,  with 
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furniture   to  the  amount  of  half  a  million   of  roubles. 
Here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes  !" 

These  scenes  were  but  of  yesterday ;  but  where  are 
the  actors  in  them  ?  "  Alexander,  the  deliverer,"  is  no 
more,  and  he  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  uncontrolled 
sovereignty  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  rests 
powerless  in  the  tomb ;  while,  in  another  hemisphere, 
we  behold  the  sepulchre  of  his  rival,  the  conqueror  of 
nations,  himself  so  great,  and  to  whom  so  many,  either 
as  allies  or  enemies,  owed  their  greatness. 


WASHINGTON  AND  THE  HORSE. 

The  following  incident  is  related  in  Mr.  Custis's  Re- 
collections of  Washington  : 

"  The  blooded  horse  was  the  Virginia  favorite  of  those 
days,  as  well  as  these.  The  mother,  fond  of  the  animal 
to  which  her  deceased  husband  had  always  been  partic- 
ularly attached,  had  preserved  the  race  in  its  greatest 
purity,  and  at  the  time  of  our  story,  possessed  several 
young  horses  of  superior  promise. 

"  One  there  was,  a  sorrel,  destined  to  be  famous,  (and 
for  much  better  reason  than  the  horse  which  a  brutal 
emperor  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consul.)  This  sorrel 
was  of  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  nature,  and  resisted 
all  attempts  to  subject  him  to  the  rein.  He  had  reached 
his  fullest  size  and  vigor,  unconscious  of  a  rider,  and 
ranged  as  free  as  air,  which  he  snuffed  in  triumph,  toss- 
ing his  mane  to  the  winds,  and  spurning  the  earth,  in  the 
pride  of  his  freedom. 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  common  remark,  that  a  man  never 
would  be  found  hardy  enough  to  back  and  ride  this  vi- 
cious horse.  Several  had  essayed,  but  deterred  by  the 
fury  of  the  animal,  they  had  desisted  from  their  at- 
tempts ;   and  the  steed  remained  unbroken. 

The  young  Washington  proposed  to  his  companions, 
that  if  they  would  assist  him  in  confining  the  steed,  so 
that  a  bridle  could  be  placed  in  his  mouth,  he  would 
engage  to  tame  this  terror  of  the  parish.     Accordingly, 
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early  the  ensuing  morning,  the  associates  decoyed  the 
horse  into  an  enclosure,  where  they  secured  him  and 
forced  a  bit  into  his  mouth.  Bold,  vigorous,  and  young, 
the  daring  chief  sprang  to  his  unenvied  seat,  and  bid- 
ding his  comrades  remove  their  tackle,  the  indignant 
courser  rushed  to  the  plain. 

"  As  if  disdaining  his  burden,  he  at  first  attempted  to 
fly  ;  but  soon  felt  the  power  of  an  arm  which  could 
have  tamed  his  Arab  grandsires,  in  wildest  course,  on 
their  native  deserts.  The  struggle  now  became  terrific 
to  the  beholders,  who  almost  wished  they  had  not 
joined  in  an  enterprise  so  likely  to  be  fatal  to  their 
daring  associate.  But  the  youthful  hero,  that  '  spirit- 
protected  man,'  clung  to  the  furious  steed,  till,  Centaur 
like,  he  appeared  to  make  part  of  the  animal  itself.  Long 
was  the  conflict ;  and  the  fears  of  the  associates  became 
more  relieved  as,  with  matchless  skill,  the  rider  pre- 
served his  seat,  and  with  matchless  force  controlled  the 
courser's  rage,  when  the  gallant  horse,  summoning  all 
his  power  to  one  mighty  effort,  reared,  and  plunged  with 
tremendous  violence,  burst  his  noble  heart,  and  died  in 
an  instant  ! 

"  The  rider,  '-  alive,  unharmed,  and  without  a  wound/ 
was  joined  by  the  youthful  group,  and  all  gazed  upon 
the  generous  steed,  which,  now  prostrate,  ( trailed  in  dust 
the  honors  of  his  name,'  while  from  his  distended  nostrils 
gushed  in  torrents  the  life-blood  that  a  moment  before 
had  swollen  in  his  veins. 

"  The  first  surprise  was  scarcely  over,  with  a  f  what's 
to  be  done  V  <  who  shall  tell  this  tale  V  when  the  party 
was  summoned  to  the  morning's  meal.  A  conversation 
the  most  mal-apropos  to  the  youthful  culprits,  became 
introduced  by  the  matron's  asking,  '  Pray,  young  gen- 
tlemen, have  you  seen  my  blooded  colts  in  your  rambles  ? 
I  hope  they  are  well  taken  care  of:  my  favorite,  I  am 
told,  is  as  large  as  his  sire.'  Considerable  embarrass- 
ment being  observable,  the  lady  repeated  her  question  ; 
when  George  Washington  replied,  'Your  favorne,  the 
sorrel,  is  dead,  madam.'  l  Dead  !  exclaimed  the  lady  ; 
why,  how  has  this  happened  V  Nothing  dismayed,  the 
chief  continued,  '  that  sorrel  horse  has  long  been  con- 
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sidered  ungovernable,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
back  or  ride  him :  this  morning,  aided  by  my  friends, 
we  forced  a  bit  into  his  mouth — I  backed  him — I  rode 
him — and  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  mastery,  he  fell 
under  me,  and  died  on  the  spot.'  The  hectic  of  a  mo- 
ment was  observed  to  flush  upon  the  matron's  cheek ; 
but,  like  a  summer  cloud,  it  soon  passed  away,  and  all 
was  serene  and  tranquil,  when  she  remarked,  '  It  is  well : 
but  while  I  regret  the  loss  of  my  favorite,  /  rejoice  in 
my  son,  who  always  speaks  the  truth?  " 


AMAZING  PERSEVERANCE. 

Henry  Masers  de  Latude,  a  victim  of  the  hatred 
and  persecution  of  Madame  Pompadour,  the  detestable 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  confined,  in  various  prisons 
in  France,  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  several  times  from  his  confinement, 
but  was  often  retaken.  The  narrative  of  his  escape 
from  the  bastile,  as  detailed  by  himself,  exhibits  traits  of 
courage,  address,  and  perseverance,  almost  unequaled 
in  the  annals  of  intrepid  daring. 

"  Incarcerated,  at  length,  in  the  Bastile,  with  the  sworn 
assurance  of  my  persecutor,  that  death  only  should  ter- 
minate my  confinement,  I  gave  myself  wholly  up  to  des- 
pair. The  image  of  my  persecutor  continually  haunted 
my  imagination — her  vengeance  and  my  sufferings  were 
then  to  know  no  end — suspense,  the  most  intolerable  of 
torments,  disturbed  my  reason  and  desolated  my  heart. 

"  My  unfortunate  father,  who  bewailed  my  unhappy 
lot  as  bitterly  as  I  did  myself,  would  have  sacrificed  his 
all  to  relieve  me.  He  consented  joyfully  to  defray  the 
wages  and  the  pension  of  a  servant.  They  selected  a 
young  man,  named  Cochar,  a  native  of  Rosni,  who  might 
have  proved  to  me  all  I  was  desirous  of  finding.  He 
was  gentle  and  compassionate — he  wept  with  me  over 
my  misfortunes— he  sympathized  with  me — he  dimin- 
ished my  sufferings.  My  heart,  by  communion  with  a 
friend,  was  relieved  from  its  intolerable  oppression,  and 
38 
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I  began  to  feel  less  unhappy.  But  my  consolation  was 
soon  removed  from  me.  Poor  Cochar  could  not  long 
endure  the  tedium  of  captivity.  He  wept,  he  groaned, 
and,  at  length,  fell  sick.  When  a  domestic  enters  the 
service  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile,  from  that  moment 
his  fate  is  linked  with  that  of  his  master  ;  he  can  only 
obtain  liberty  with  him,  or  die  by  his  side,  within  the 
walls  of  his  dungeon.  This  unfortunate  young  man 
required  nothing  but  fresh  air  to  restore  him  to  life ; 
but  our  united  prayers  and  lamentations  could  not  ob- 
tain that  boon  from  his  assassins.  They  wished  to  har- 
row me  with  the  appalling  spectacle  of  his  dying  agonies, 
expiring  close  to  me,  and  for  me  :  and  they  only  re- 
moved him  from  my  chamber,  when  he  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  What  is  there  to  surpass  this,  in  the 
history  of  the  inquisition  ? 

"  The  fate  of  the  unhappy  Cochar  quite  overpowered 
me,  and  I  was  ready  to  sink  beneath  my  sufferings. 
Monsieur  Berryer,  to  relieve  me,  repeated  the  resource 
he  had  already  tried.  He  obtained  for  me  another  com- 
panion—a young  man  of  nearly  my  own  age,  full  of 
talent,  spirit,  and  gaiety — guilty  of  the  same  crime  Avith 
myself,  and  suffering  under  the  same  persecution.  He 
had  written  to  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour.  In  his 
letter  he  detailed  the  odium  in  which  she  was  held  by 
the  public,  and  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  she 
might  recover  their  good  opinion,  and  still  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  king.  Since  the  nation  was  tied  to 
her  chariot-wheels,  he  implored  her  to  render  herself 
worthy  of  its  esteem.  This  young  enthusiast,  named 
D'Alegre,  a  native  of  Carpentras,  had  lamented  for  three 
years,  in  the  Bastile,  the  misfortune  of  volunteering  this 
advice.  The  haughty  prostitute  pursued  him  with  a 
hatred  as  implacable  as  that  she  evinced  towards  me, 
and  forced  him  to  feel  the  same  effects  of  her  vengeance. 

"D'Alegre  had  also  inspired  a  tender  interest  in  the 
compassionate  Berryer.  We  both  assailed  him  with  the 
same  restless  impatience  ;  we  overwhelmed  him  with 
letters  and  petitions,  without  abating  his  zeal  in  our  be- 
half. He  communicated  to  us  all  his  proceedings,  his 
efforts,  and  sometimes  his  hopes.     At  last,  he  brought 
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the  appalling  tidings,  that  our  persecutor,  tired  of  our 
complaints  and  his  importunity,  had  sworn  that  her  ven- 
geance should  be  eternal,  and  commanded  him  never 
again  to  mention  our  names.  He  frankly  confessed  to 
us  his  conviction,  that  nothing  but  the  disgrace  or  death 
of  this  incarnate  demon,  could  terminate  our  sufferings. 

"  Our  only  hope,  then,  desperate  as  it  seemed,  was  to 
attempt  our  own  deliverance.  It  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  think,  for  a  moment,  of  escaping  from  the  Bastile 
by  the  gates.  Every  physical  obstacle  was  united  to 
render  that  impracticable.  There  remained  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  attempt  the  air.  In  our  chamber  was  a 
chimney,  the  tunnel  of  which  came  out  on  the  summit 
of  the  tower;  but,  like  all  those  in  the  Bastile,  it  was 
rilled  with  iron  gratings,  which,  in  several  places,  scarce- 
ly allowed  a  free  passage  to  the  smoke.  Supposing  we 
were  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  we  had  under  us  an 
abyss  of  two  hundred  feet.  At  the  bottom  was  a  ditch, 
commanded  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  very  high  wall, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  climb  over.  We  were  alone 
— without  implements  or  materials — watched  at  every 
moment  of  the  day  and  night — overlooked,  besides,  by  a 
multitude  of  sentinels  who  surrounded  the  Bastile,  and 
appeared  completely  to  invest  it. 

"  I  was  not  disheartened  by  these  accumulated  obsta- 
cles and  dangers.  I  communicated  my  ideas  to  my 
comrade ;  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  madman,  and  relapsed 
into  his  usual  state  of  apathy.  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  trust  entirely  to  myself — to  meditate  over  my  design 
alone — to  calculate  the  appalling  crowd  of  obstacles  that 
opposed  its  execution,  and  to  ponder  on  the  means  of 
surmounting  them.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  climb  to  the  extreme  summit  of  the  chimney,  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  gratings  which  impeded  our  pro- 
gress. To  descend  from  the  top  of  the  tower  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  required  a  rope  ladder  of  at  least 
two  hundred  feet — a  second  ladder  of  wood  to  escape 
from  the  ditch ;  and,  in  case  I  could  procure  the  neces- 
sary materials,  I  must  conceal  them  from  every  eye — 
work  without  noise — deceive  our  numerous  overseers — 
enchain  their  very  senses,  and,  for  many  months,  take 
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from  them  the  faculties  of  seeing  and  hearing.  I  must 
foresee,  and  check  the  crowd  of  obstacles  which  every 
day,  and  every  instant  of  the  day,  will  each  arise  out  of 
the  other,  to  impede  and  counteract  the  execution  of 
perhaps  one  of  the  boldest  plans  that  ever  the  imagina- 
tion conceived,  or  human  industry  achieved.  Reader,  I 
have  done  all  this  ;  and  once  more  I  swear,  I  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

"  I  shall  now  commence  the  detail  of  my  operations. 

"  My  first  object  was  to  discover  a  place  where  I  could 
conceal  from  all  observation  our  tools  and  materials,  in 
case  I  should  have  the  address  to  procure  them.  By 
dint  of  thought,  I  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  seemed 
to  me  a  very  happy  one.  I  had  occupied  several  dif- 
ferent chambers  in  the  Bastile  ;  and  whenever  those 
immediately  above  and  below  me  were  also  occupied,  I 
could  perfectly  distinguish  whatever  noise  was  made  in 
the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  room  in  which  we  were 
now  confined,  I  could  hear  all  the  movements  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  above,  but  none  of  those  of  the  pris- 
oners in  the  apartment  below  ;  and  I  was  quite  certain 
that  apartment  was  inhabited.  I  concluded,  therefore, 
that  our  chamber  had  a  double  floor,  with  probably  an 
interval  between  the  two  ;  and  I  took  the  following 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  There  was  a  chapel  in 
the  Bastile,  where  mass  was  performed  once  on  every 
week-day,  and  three  times  on  Sundays.  In  this  chapel 
were  four  little  cabinets,  so  arranged  that  those  who 
were  there  were  concealed  from  the  priest,  except  only 
when  a  small  curtain  was  drawn  aside  at  the  elevation 
of  the  Host.  Permission  to  attend  mass  was  an  especial 
favor,  occasionally  granted  to  the  prisoners,  and  only 
to  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  Monsieur  Berryer 
had  procured  this  indulgence  for  us,  and  also  for  the 
prisoner  who  occupied  the  chamber,  No.  3,  the  one  im- 
mediately under  ours.  On  returning  from  chapel,  I  re- 
solved to  seize  a  moment  before  this  prisoner  was  locked 
up  again,  and  cast  a  hurried  glance  round  his  apart- 
ment. I  explained  to  D'Alegre  a  method  of  assisting 
me.  I  told  him  to  put  his  toothpick-case  in  his  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  when  we  should  be  on  the  second 
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story,  to  draw  out  his  handkerchief  suddenly,  to  contrive 
so  that  the  toothpick-case  should  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  and  to  request  the  turnkey  to  go  and  pick  it 
up  for  him.  The  name  of  this  man  is  Daragon,  and  he 
is  still  alive. 

"  This  little  plan  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  While  Dar- 
agon was  looking  for  the  toothpick-case,  I  ran  quickly 
up  to  No.  3.  I  drew  back  the  bolt  of  the  door,  and  ex- 
amined the  height  of  the  chamber  from  the  floor  :  I 
found  it  did  not  exceed  ten  feet  and  a  half.  I  re-closed 
the  door,  and  from  that  chamber  to  ours  I  counted  thirty- 
two  steps,  of  nearly  equal  height.  I  measured  one  of 
them,  and  the  result  of  my  calculation  convinced  me 
that  between  the  floor  of  our  room  and  the  ceiling  of 
that  below,  there  must  be  an  interval  of  five  feet  and  a 
half;  and  which  could  not  be  filled  up  with  either 
stones  or  timber,  on  account  of  the  enormous  weight 

"  As  soon  as  the  door  of  our  apartment  was  bolted  on 
us,  and  we  were  left  alone,- 1  threw  myself  on  the  neck 
of  D'Alegre,  intoxicated  with  confidence  and  hope,  and 
embraced  him  with  transport.  '  My  friend,'  exclaimed 
I,  <  patience  and  courage,  and  we  are  saved  !'  I  ex- 
plained to  him  my  calculations  and  conclusions.  <  We 
can  conceal  our  ropes  and  materials — it  is  all  I  want,5 
cried  I — '  we  are  saved  !' 

"  '  How  !'  replied  he — <  you  have  not  yet  abandoned 
your  dreams  !  ropes  !  materials  !  Where  are  they  ? 
Where  can  we  procure  them  V 

"  ■  Ropes  !'  exclaimed  I—'  we  have  more  than  we  re- 
quire. This  trunk  (showing  him  mine)  contains  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  of  rope.' 

"  I  spoke  with  animation,  full  of  my  idea,  and  trans- 
ported with  new  hopes.  I  appeared  to  him  possessed. 
He  looked  at  me  steadily,  and  with  the  most  touching 
tone  of  tender  interest— '  My  friend,'  said  he,  'recall 
your  senses,  and  subdue  this  wild  delirium.  Your 
trunk,  you  say,  contains  more  than  a  thousand  feet  of 
rope.  I  know  as  well  as  you  what  it  contains — there  is 
not  a  single  inch  of  rope  V 

"  ■  How  !  interrupted  I,  have  I  not  a  vast  quantity  of 
linen— thirteen  dozen  and  a  half  of  shirts— many  nap- 
38* 
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kins,  stockings,  nightcaps,  and  other  articles  ?  Will  not 
these  supply  us  ?  We  will  unravel  them,  and  we  shall 
have  abundance  of  rope.' 

"  D'Alegre,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  penetrated 
at  once  the  whole  of  my  plan  and  my  ideas.  Hope,  and 
the  love  of  liberty,  never  becomes  extinct  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  they  were  only  dormant  in  his.  I  soon  innoe- 
ulated  him  with  my  own  ardor  ;  but  T  had  still  to  com- 
bat his  host  of  objections,  and  dissipate  his  fears. 

"  <  With  what,'  said  he,  '  shall  we  wrench  away  these 
iron  gratings,  which  fill  our  chimney  ?  where  shall  we 
find  materials  for  the  ladder  of  wood  we  require  ?  where 
are  the  tools  with  which  to  commence  our  operations? 
We  do  not  possess  the  happy  art  of  creating  them.' 

"  <  My  friend,'  replied  I,  '  it  is  genius  that  creates,  and 
we  have  that  which  despair  supplies.  It  will  direct  our 
hands  ;  and  once  more,  I  tell  you,  we  shall  be  saved.' 

"  We  had  a  folding  table,  supported  by  two  iron 
hooks  :  we  gave  them  an  edge,  by  whetting  them  on 
the  tiled  floor.  We  converted  the  steel  of  "our  tinder 
box,  in  less  than  two  hours,  into  a  tolerable  penknife, 
with  which  we  formed  two  handles  to  these  hooks  j 
their  principal  use  would  be  to  tear  away  the  iron  gra- 
tings from  our  chimney. 

"  W"e  were  no  sooner  locked  up  for  the  night,  than 
we  commenced  our  operations.  By  means  of  our  hooks, 
we  raised  some  tiles  of  the  floor,  and  digging  for  about 
six  hours,  discovered,  as  I  had  conjectured,  a  vacant 
space  of  four  feet  between  the  floor  of  our  apartment, 
and  the  ceiling  of  that  below.  Wre  then  replaced  the 
tiles,  which  scarcely  appeared  to  have  been  moved. 
These  first  operations  completed,  we  ripped  the  seams 
and  hems  of  two  shirts,  and  drew  out  the  threads  one 
by  one.  We  tied  them  together,  and  wound  them  on  a 
number  of  small  balls,  which  we  afterwards  re-wound 
on  two  larger  balls,  each  of  which  was  composed  of  fifty 
threads,  sixty  feet  long.  We  twisted  them  together,  and 
formed  a  single  cord,"of  about  fifty-five  feet  long,  with 
which  we  constructed  a  rope  ladder  of  twenty  feet,  in- 
tended to  support  us  aloft,  in  the  chimney,  while  we 
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forced  out  the  bars  and  pointed  iron  with  which  it  was 
defended. 

"  This  was  the  most  irksome  employment  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  and  demanded  six  months'  inces- 
sant labour,  the  bare  recollection  of  which  makes  me 
shudder.  We  could  only  pursue  the  work  by  bending 
and  twisting  our  bodies  into  the  most  painful  positions. 
An  hour  at  a  time  was  all  we  could  bear,  and  we  never 
came  down  without  hands  covered  with  blood.  These 
iron  bars  were  fastened  with  an  extremely  hard  mortar, 
which  we  had  no  means  of  softening,  but  by  blowing 
water  with  our  mouths  into  the  holes  as  we  worked 
them.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulty  of  this 
work,  when  we  were  well  pleased  if  in  a  whole  night 
we  had  cleared  away  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  this  mor- 
tar. When  we  got  a  bar  out,  we  replaced  it  in  its  hole, 
that  if  we  were  suspected,  the  deficiency  might  not  ap- 
pear :  and  so  as  to  enable  us  to  take  them  all  out  at 
once,  should  we  be  in  a  situation  to  attempt  our  escape. 

"  After  dedicating  six  •months  to  this  obstinate  and 
cruel  labour,  we  applied  ourselves  to  the  wooden  ladder, 
which  was  necessary  to  mount  from  the  ditch  upon  the 
parapet,  and  from  thence  into  the  governor's  garden. 
This  ladder  required  to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  long.  We  devoted  to  this  nearly  all  our  fuel,  which 
consisted  of  logs,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long. 
We  now  found  we  should  want  blocks  and  pulleys,  and 
several  other  things,  for  which  a  saw  was  indispensable. 
I  made  one  with  an  iron  candlestick,  by  means  of  half 
the  steel  of  the  tinder-box,  from  which  we  had  con- 
structed the  penknife.  With  this  piece  of  the  steel,  the 
saw,  and  the  iron  hooks,  we  chopped  and  hewed  our 
logs  ;  we  made  tenons  and  mortices  in  them,  to  joint 
them  one  into  the  other,  with  two  holes  through  each,  to 
pass  in  the  round,  and  two  pegs  to  prevent  swag-ging. 
We  made  the  ladder  with  only  one  upright,  through 
which  we  put  twenty  rounds,  each  of  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  The  upright  was  three  inches  in  diameter,  so 
that  each  round  projected  six  inches  clear  on  each  side. 
To  every  piece  of  which  the  ladder  was  composed,  the 
proper  round  was  tied  with  a  string,  to  enable  us  to  put 
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it  together  readily  in  the  dark.  As  we  completed  each 
piece,  we  concealed  it  between  the  two  floors.  With 
the  tools  we  had  already  made  we  completed  our  work- 
shop. We  made  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  square,  a  car- 
penter's rule,  &c,  &c,  and  hid  them  carefully  in  our 
magazine. 

"  There  was  a  danger  to  provide  against  which  could 
only  be  parried  by  fhe  most  sedulous  precautions.  I 
have  already  stated,  that  independent,  of  the  constant 
visits  of  the  turnkeys  and  other  officers  of  the  Bastile, 
at  moments  when  they  were  least  expected,  one  of  the 
constant  customs  of  the  place  was,  to  watch  secretly  the 
actions  and  discourse  of  the  prisoners.  We  could  only 
escape  observation  by  working  at  night,  and  carefully 
concealing  every  trace  of  our  employment ;  a  chip  or  a 
shaving  might  betray  us. 

"  But  it  was  also  necessary  to  deceive  the  ears  of  our 
spies  :  we  spoke  to  each  other  continually  of  our  pro- 
ject ;  and  to  confound  the  ideas  of  our  observers,  and 
lead  astray  all  suspicion,  we  invented  a  particular  dic- 
tionary, giving  a  fictitious  name  to  all  our  different  im- 
plements. The  saw,  we  called  the  monkey  ;  the  reel, 
Anubis  ;  the  hooks,  Tubalcain,  from  the  name  of  the 
first  workman  who  made  use  of  iron  ;  the  hole  we  had 
made  in  the  floor  to  conceal  our  materials,  we  called 
Polyphemus,  in  allusion  to  the  cave  of  that  celebrated 
Cyclop.  The  wooden  ladder  we  christened  Jacob, 
which  recalled  the  idea  of  that  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  rounds,  sheep ;  the  ropes,  doves,  on  account 
of  their  whiteness.  A  ball  of  thread,  the  little  brother ; 
the  penknife,  the  puppy-dog,  &c,  &c.  If  any  one  came 
suddenly  into  our  room,  and  either  of  us  saw  any  of  our 
tools  or  materials  exposed,  he  uttered  the  name,  as  Jacob, 
monkey,  Anubis,  &c,  and  the  other  immediately  con- 
cealed it  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  or  a  napkin. 
We  were  thus  incessantly  on  our  guard,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  deceive  the  Arguses^who  watched  us.    , 

"  Our  operations  being  thus  far  in  progress,  we  set 
about  our  principal  rope  ladder,  which  was  to  be  at  least 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long.  We  began  by  un- 
raveling all  our  linen,  shirts,  towels,  night-caps,  stock- 
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ings,  drawers,  pocket-handkerchiefs — every  thing  which 
could  supply  thread  or  silk.  As  we  made  a  ball,  we 
concealed  it  in  Polyphemus  :  and  when  we  had  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  we  employed  a  whole  night  in  twisting 
it  into  a  rope,  and  I  defy  the  most  skillful  rope-maker  to 
have  done  it  better. 

"  The  upper  part  of  the  building  of  the  Bastile  pro- 
jects over  the  wall  three  or  four  feet :  this  would  neces- 
sarily occasion  our  ladder  to  wave  and  swing  about  as 
we  came  down  it,  enough  to  turn  the  strongest  head, 
To  obviate  this,  and  prevent  our  falling  and  being 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  descent,  we  made  a  second  rope, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  to  steady  the  person 
first  descending.  This  rope  was  to  be  reeved  through 
a  kind  of  double  block,  without  sheaves,  lest  it  should 
become  jammed,  or  fixed  between  the  sides  and  the 
wheel,  and  thus  keep  us  suspended  in  the  air,  instead  of 
assisting  our  descent. 

"  Besides  these,  we  constructed  several  other  shorter 
ropes,  to  fasten  our  ladder  to  a  cannon,  and  for  any  other 
unforeseen  occasions.  When  all  these  ropes  were  finish- 
ed, we  measured  them,  and  found  they  amounted  to 
fourteen  hundred  feet.  We  then  made  two  hundred 
and  eight  rounds  for  the  rope  and  wooden  ladders.  To 
prevent  the  noise  which  the  rounds  would  make  against 
the  wall  during  our  descent,  we  covered  them  all  with 
the  linings  of  our  morning-gowns,  waistcoats,  and  un- 
der-waistcoats.  In  all  these  preparations,  we  employed 
eighteen  months,  but  still  they  were  incomplete. 

"  We  had  provided  means  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  To 
escape  from  the  ditch,  there  were  two  methods.  The 
first  was,  to  climb  up  the  parapet,  from  the  parapet  to 
the  governor's  garden,  and  from  thence,  to  descend  into 
the  fosse  of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine.  But  the  parapet  we 
had  to  cross,  was  always  well  furnished  with  sentinels. 
It  is  true  we  might  fix  on  a  very  dark  and  rainy  night, 
when  the  sentinels  did  not  go  their  rounds,  and  thus 
might  escape  their  notice  ;  but  it  might  rain  when  we 
climbed  up  our  chimney,  and  clear  up  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  we  arrived  at  the  parapet.     We  should  then 
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meet  the  grand  rounds,  who  always  carried  lights ;  this 
would  render  it  impossible  to  conceal  ourselves,  and  we 
should  be  ruined  forever. 

11  The  other  plan  increased  our  labors,  but  was  the 
less  dangerous  of  the  two.  It  consisted  in  making  a 
way  through  the  wall  which  separated  the  ditch  of  the 
Bastile  from  that  of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine.  I  considered 
that  in  the  numerous  floods,  during  which  the  Seine 
had  caused  this  ditch  to  overflow,  the  water  must  have 
weakened  the  mortar,  and  rendered  it  less  difficult  to 
break  through,  and  thus  we  should  be  enabled  to  force 
a  passage.  For  this  purpose,  we  should  require  an  au- 
ger or  gimblet,  to  make  holes  in  the  mortar,  so  as  to  en- 
able us  to  insert  the  points  of  two  of  the  iron  bars,  to 
be  taken  out  of  our  chimney,  and  with  these,  to  force 
out  the  stones.  Accordingly,  we  made  an  auger  with 
the  hinge  of  one  of  our  bedsteads,  and  fastened  a  han- 
dle to  it,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"  The  reader,  who  has  followed  us  through  the  detail 
of  these  interesting  occupations,  participates,  no  doubt, 
in  all  the  various  feelings  which  agitated  us,  and,  sus- 
pended between  hope  and  fear,  is  equally  anxious  for  the 
moment  when  we  should  attempt  our  flight. 

"  We  fixed  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  of  February, 
1756.  The  river  had  overflowed  its  banks  ;  there  were 
four  feet  of  water  in  the  ditch  of  the  Bastile,  and  also  in 
that  of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  by  which  latter  we  hoped 
to  effect  our  deliverance.  I  filled  a  leathern  portman- 
teau with  a  complete  change  of  clothes  for  each  of  us, 
in  case  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape.  Our  din- 
ner was  scarcely  over,  when  we  set  up  our  great  ladder 
of  ropes,  that  is,  we  fastened  the  rounds  to  it,  and  hid  it 
under  our  beds.  We  then  arranged  our  wooden  ladder 
in  three  pieces  ;  we  put  our  'iron  bars  in  their  cases,  to 
prevent  their  making  a  noise ;  and  we  packed  up,  be- 
sides, a  bottle  of  usquebaugh,  to  warm  us,  and  keep  up 
our  strength,  during  nine  hours  that  we  might  be  obliged 
to  work  up  to  our  necks  in  the  water. 

"  We  then  waited  patiently  till  our  supper  was  brought 
up,  and  the  turnkeys  locked  us  in  for  the  night.  I  as- 
cended the  chimney  first :  I  had  the  rheumatism  in  my 
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left  arm,  but  I  thought  little  of  the  pain,  for  I  soon  ex- 
perienced one  much  more  severe.  I  had  taken  none  of 
the  precautions  used  by  the  chimney-sweepers  :  I  was 
nearly  choked  by  the  soot ;  and  having  no  leathern 
guards  on  my  knees  and  elbows,  they  soon  became  so 
excoriated  that  the  blood  ran  down  on  my  legs  and 
hands.  In  this  state  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
As  soon  as  I  got  there,  I  let  down  a  ball  of  twine,  with 
which  I  had  provided  myself.  D'Alegre  attached  to  this 
the  end  of  the  rope  to  which  our  portmanteau  was  fast- 
ened. I  drew  it  up,  untied  it,  and  threw  it  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Bastile.  In  the  same  way  we  hoisted  up 
the  wooden  ladder,  the  two  iron  bars,  and  all  our  other 
articles ;  we  finished  by  the  ladder  of  ropes,  the  end  of 
which  I  allowed  to  hang  down,  to  aid  D'Alegre  in  get- 
ting up,  whilst  I  held  the  upper  part  by  means  of  a  large 
wooden  peg  which  we  had  prepared  on  purpose.  I 
passed  it  through  the  ropes,  and  placed  it  across  the 
funnel  of  the  chimney.  By  these  means,  my  compan- 
ion mounted  much  more  easily  than  I  had  done.  I  then 
came  down  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  where  I  had 
been  in  a  very  painful  position,  and  both  of  us  stood  on 
the  platform  of  the  Bastile. 

"  We  now  arranged  all  our  different  articles :  we  be- 
gan by  making  a  coil  of  our  rope  ladder,  of  about  four 
feet  diameter  ;  we  rolled  it  to  the  tower,  called  La  Tour 
du  Treson,  which  appeared  the  most  favorable  for  our 
descent.  We  fastened  one  end  of  the  ladder  to  a  piece 
of  cannon,  and  lowered  it  gently  down  the  wall.  Then 
we  fastened  the  block,  and  passed  the  rope  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  through  it;  this  rope  I  tied 
firmly  round  my  body,  and  D'Alegre  slackened  it  slowly 
as  I  went  down.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  I 
swang  fearfully  about  in  the  air,  at  every  step  I  made. 
The  mere  remembrance  of  my  situation  makes  me 
shudder.  At  length,  I  landed  safely  in  the  ditch,  and 
D'Alegre  immediately  lowered  the  portmanteau  and  all 
our  other  effects.  I  fortunately  found  a  dry  spot,  higher 
than  the  water  which  filled  the  ditch,  and  there  I  placed 
them.  My  companion  then  followed  my  example,  and 
descended  without  accident :  but  he  had  an  advantage 
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over  me,  for  I  held  the  ladder  with  all  my  strength,  and 
greatly  prevented  its  swinging. 

"  When  we  both  found  ourselves  safe  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  we  felt  a  momentary  sensation  of  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  carry  away  our  rope  ladder  and  other  im- 
plements— rare  and  precious  monuments  of  what  human 
industry  and  exertion  can  achieve,  when  inspired  by  the 
love  of  liberty. 

"  It  did  not  rain,  and  we  heard  the  sentinel  marching 
up  and  down,  at  about  six  toises  [the  French  toise  is  two 
yards]  distance  ;  we  were  therefore  forced  to  give  up  our 
plan  of  escaping  by  the  parapet  and  the  governor's 
garden,  and  resolved  to  use  our  iron  bars.  We  crossed 
the  ditch  of  the  Bastile,  straight  over  to  the  wall  which 
divides  it  from  that  of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  and  went 
to  work  sturdily.  Just  at  this  point,  there  was  a  small 
ditch  of  about  six  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, 
which  increased  the  depth  of  the  water  accordingly. 
Elsewhere  it  reached  up  to  our  middles,  and  here  to  our 
arm-pits.  It  had  thawed  only  for  a  few  days,  and  there 
was  still  floating  ice  in  the  water.  We  continued  there 
nine  hours,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  benumbed  by 
the  cold.  We  had  scarcely  begun  our  work,  when  I 
saw,  about  twelve  feet  over  our  heads,  a  patrol  major, 
whose  lantern  cast  a  light  exactly  over  the  place  we 
were  in.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  put  our  heads 
under  water,  as  he  passed,  and  this  occurred  several 
times  during  the  night. 

'•'At  length,  after  nine  hours  of  incessant  alarm  and 
exertion,  after  having  worked  out  the  stones  one  by  one, 
we  succeeded  in  making,  in  a  wall  of  four  feet  and  a 
half  thick,  a  hole  sufficiently  wide,  and  we  both  crept 
through.  We  were  already  giving  way  to  our  tran- 
sport, when  we  fell  into  a  danger  we  had  not  foreseen, 
and  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  us.  In  crossing 
the  fosse  St.  Antoine,  to  get  into  the  road  to  Bercy,  we 
fell  into  the  aqueduct.  This  aqueduct  had  ten  feet  of 
water  over  our  heads,  and  two  feet  of  mud  at  the  bottom, 
which  prevented  our  walking  through  to  the  opposite 
side,  although  it  was  only  six  feet  across.  D'Alegrefell 
on  me,  and  had^  nearly  thrown  me  down.     Had  that  mis- 
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fortune  happened,  we  were  lost ;  for  neither  of  us  pos- 
sessed strength  enough  to  get  up  again,  and  we  must 
have  been  smothered.  Finding  myself  laid  hold  of  by 
D'Ale^re,  I  gave  him  a  violent  blow  with  my  fist,  which 
made  him  let  me  go  :  at  the  same  instant,  throwing  my- 
self forward,  I  got  out  of  the  aqueduct.  I  then  felt  for 
D'Alegre,  and  seizing  hold  of  his  hair,  drew  him  to  my 
side.  We  were  soon  out  of  the  fosse,  and,  just  as  the 
clock  struck  five,  found  ourselves  on  the  high  road. 

"  Penetrated  by  the  same  feeling,  we  threw  ourselves 
into  each  other's  arms  ;  and,  after  a  long  embrace,  we 
fell  on  our  knees,  to  express  our  fervent  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty,  who  had  protected  us  through  so  many  dan- 
gers. It  is  more  easy  to  conceive  than  to  describe  our 
sensations. 

"  This  first  duty  fulfilled,  we  thought  of  changing 
our  clothes  ;  and  we  now  saw  the  full  advantage  of 
having  provided  ourselves  with  the  portmanteau.  The 
long  continuance  in  the  wet  had  benumbed  our  limbs ; 
and,  as  I  had  foreseen,  we  suffered  much  more  from  the 
cold  now  than  we  had  previously  done  during  the  nine 
consecutive  hours,  when  we  were  immersed  in  the  water 
and  floating  ice.  Neither  of  us  retained  strength  enough 
to  change  his  clothes,  without  the  assistance  of  the  other. 

"  We  got  into  a  hackney  coach,  and  drove  to  the 
house  of  Monsieur  Silhouette,  chancellor  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
felt  sure  of  a  kind  reception.  Unfortunately,  he  was  at 
Versailles.  We  then  sought  shelter  with  an  honest  man, 
who  was  equally  well  known  to  me  :  he  was  a  tailor,  of 
the  name  of  Rouit,  and  a  native  of  Digne,  in  Languedoc, 
and  though  I  well  knew  many  and  imminent  dangers 
yet  awaited  me,  I  experienced  an  indescribable  joy  and 
exultation,  that  I  was  once  more  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  breathed  the  air  of  freedom." 
39 
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AN  INCIDENT  AT  SEA. 

Each  day  reduced,  in  rapid  strides,  the  span  of  our 
voyage,  and  we  began  to  think  of  other  and  different 
scenes.  The  Venus  was  putting1  on  her  holiday  attire  ; 
her  suit  of  sails  was  changed,  her  topmasts  were  scraped 
and  fresh  greased,  her  rigging  set  up  and  newly  "  rat- 
tled down,"  and  her  sides  were  in  course  of  painting, 
while  she  pursued  her  impetuous  course,  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  miles  in  the  hour,  through  the  yielding  waters.   { 

Gracious  heavens  !  what  sound  is  that  ?  The  ship 
heels  to  the  wind,  and  the  curling  waters  in  her  wake 
define,  by  a  circuitous  trail,  a  deviation  from  her  course. 
The  captain's  voice  is  hurried  and  imperative,  and  the 
confusion  on  deck  bespeaks  an  urgent  and  a  desperate 
case. 

We  hastened  from  the  cabin  as  soon  as  we  could  re- 
cover ourselves  from  the  leeward  part  of  it,  where  we 
had  been  suddenly  conveyed,  by  the  heeling  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  crew  were  collected  at  the  after-part  of  the 
quarterdeck,  hastily  preparing  one  of  the  quarter-boats: 
every  thing  indicated  consternation  and  alarm. 

"  Lower  away  handsomely,"  continued  the  captain  ; 
and  the  boat  descended  to  the  surface  with  six  of  the' 
crew.  "Now,  then,  my  lads,  pull  away! — starboard 
your  helm — there,  straight  as  you  go  ;"  and  every  eye 
was  directed  to  one  point,  every  heart  throbbing  respon- 
sive to  the  sound  of  the  oars,  and  the  rocking  motion  of 
the  boatmen. 

The  ship  had  been  brought  round  suddenly,  and 
without  preparation,  the  moment  the  cries  of  two  men, 
who  had  fallen  overboard,  called  attention  to  their  situ- 
ation ;  but  so  great  was  her  velocity,  with  all  sail  set 
going  before  the  wind,  that  by  the  time  her  progress  was 
stopped,  their  heads  were  scarce  to  be  seen  at  the  oppo- 
site point  of  a  semi-circle  of  dead  water,  which  marked 
the  course  she  had  taken,  and  the  intervening  waves  oc- 
casionally hid  them  from  our  view.  The  men  in  the 
boat,  being  so  much  nearer  the  surface,  could  not  behold 
even  the  heads  of  their  unfortunate  shipmates  ;    they 
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pulled  towards  the  spot  by  conjecture,  or  by  the  direc- 
tions given  to  them  by  the  captain  at  starting  ;  and  we 
continued  to  watch  their  progress  with  intense  anxiety, 
and  with  apprehension  that  the  objects  of  our  solicitude 
would  be  exhausted,  before  assistance  could  be  afforded 
them. 

There  are  times  when  all  the  faculties  of  the  human 
soul  seem  to  assume  a  co-ordinate  rank,  and  to  converge, 
to  concentrate,  and  interfuse  one  with  another,  as  if 
in  unison  of  purpose  to  produce  one  great  effort,  one 
intense  and  indivisible  feeling,  no  matter  whether  of 
hope  or  fear,  joy  or  sorrow,  love  or  hatred,  as  each 
in  turn  may  require  the  co-operation  of  the  whole,  or 
when  all,  save  one,  become  so  paralyzed  or  subordinate 
in  action,  that  we  cease  to  be  under  their  respective  in- 
fluence. It  was  thus  we  stood  assembled  together  on 
the  deck,  scarce  conscious  of  each  other's  presence,  all 
absorbed  by  one  feeling,  all  intent  on  one  purpose  :  the 
sails  were  left  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  the  wind  whis- 
tled mournfully  through  the  rigging,  as  if  performing  a 
dirge  over  the  departed.  At  length,  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  seamen 
were  yet  to  be  seen.  "  I  can  only  see  one,'1  exclaimed 
Captain  Dove,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  the  mizen 
ringing,  to  have  a  more  extensive  view,  "  and  the  boat 
isapproaching  the  spot ;  it  is  now  pulling  in  a  different 
direction.*' 

"  It  turns  again,  and  now  stops." 

"  They've  got  them  ;  they  are  taking  them  into  the 
boat,"  said  one  of  the  crew. 

It  was  evident  they  were  not  pulling,  and  that  some 
were  standing  up,  but  we  could  not  discern  their  mo- 
tions distinctly  :  they  resumed  their  seats,  and  pulled  to- 
wards the  ship — Captain  Dove  descended  to  the  deck. 

Hope  and  fear  contended  for  the  mastery  over  us,  as 
the  boat  approached.  We  could  not  see  the  sufferers, 
but  they  were  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  ex- 
hausted, perhaps  insensible. 

The  boat  came  alongside — we  looked  into  it,  but  no 
one  spoke — the  ladies  descended  mournfully  into  the 
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cabin  :  Charles  Vernon  and  Went  worth  were  not  of  this 
life — the  hat  of  the  former,  was  all  that  was  found. 

"  And  could  you  see  nothing  of  them?"  inquired  Cap- 
tain Dove,  when  the  crew  came  on  deck.  "  We  saw 
one  of  them  for  some  time,  but  when  we  got  to  the  spot, 
he  had  disappeared,  and  the  water  was  the  color  of 
blood :  at  that  moment  we  thought  we  saw  him  again 
above  water  ;  but  it  was  the  back  fin  of  one  of  the  largest 
sharks  I  ever  beheld,  and  we  afterwards  saw  three  of 
them." 

"  Poor  fellows  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Dove,  with  emo- 
tion ;  "  poor  fellows  !"  he  repeated  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  to  the  opposite  gangway.  For  a  few  moments 
he  was  absorbed  in  painful  reflection  ;  he  passed  the  fin- 
gers of  his  right  hand  across  his  eyelids,  as  he  resumed 
his  station  at  the  quarterdeck,  and  he  gave  orders  to 
make  sail,  with  a  dispirited  and  oppressed  heart. 

The  two  sufferers  had  been  employed  painting  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  and  a  plank,  which  formed  a  moving 
stage,  was  suspended  overboard  by  two  ropes  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  it,  for  them  to  stand  on.  Vernon  had  been 
on  deck,  and  returning  to  his  duty  full  of  life  and  ani- 
mation, he  jumped,  with  boyish  gaiety,  on  the  fragile 
board,  and  severed  it  in  two. 


A  MODERN  BRUTUS. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1819,  that  the  incident  oc- 
curred which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  which  agitated 
all  that  part  of  France  which  was  the  scene  of  its  enact- 
ment. I  was  studying  the  antiquities  of  Rouen,  that 
beautiful  city,  on  which  the  character  of  the  middle  ages 
is  so  deeply  imprinted.  I  had  already  surveyed  and  ad- 
mired its  wonderful  cathedral,  its  castles,  its  fountains, 
and  its  venerable  crosses,  when  I  found  myself,  one 
morning,  before  the  hall  of  justice.  Crowds  were  flock- 
ing to  it  from  every  quarter,  the  expression  of  whose 
eager  faces  seemed  to  announce  the  expectation  of  some 
deeply  interesting  judicial  drama.     The  doors  were  not 
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yet  opened,  and  I  awaited  patiently  the  moment  which 
should  give  entrance  to  the  multitude,  and  leave  me  to 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  my  antiquarian  research- 
es, and  of  the  reflections  on  the  past  which  they  should 
call  up  in  my  mind. 

It  came  at  length,  and  I  was  left  in  solitude.  Hours 
were  passed  in  wandering  from  one  interesting  relic  to 
another — examining,  verifying,  and  comparing — recall- 
ing the  scenes  and  incidents  of  ancient  days,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  what  now  existed  around  me  ;  when 
my  attention  was  awakened  by  the  animated  looks  and 
gestures  of  two  advocates,  who  had  halted  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  staircase,  and  from  time  to  time  directed  their 
eyes  toward  the  hall  of  justice,  as  if  anxiously  awaiting 
the  result  of  some  important  trial.  They  approached 
me,  and  the  loud  tone  of  their  conversation  made  me 
involuntarily  acquainted  with  its  subject  :  it  was  the 
judgment  of  a  father,  the  murderer  of  his  only  son.  My 
curiosity  was  aroused,  and,  yielding  to  its  impulse,  I 
drew  near  the  speakers,  who  saluted  me  with  courtesy. 
and  readily  obliged  me  with  the  following  narration. 

"  Arnaud  Magnier,  who  is  at  this  moment  under  trial, 
is  a  retired  veteran,  whose  spirit  is  as  loyal  and  true  to 
honor,  as  his  temper  is  quick  and  violent.  He  had  an 
only  son,  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen,  who,  inherit- 
ing the  energetic  character,  without  the  rectitude,  of  his 
father,  early  became  the  slave  of  corrupt  and  degrading 
passions.  Frequent  complaints  had  been  laid  before  the 
old  man,  of  his  son's  excesses,  and  more  than  once  he 
had  inflicted  upon  him  severe  punishment-;  which,  so 
far  from  working  a  reformation,  only  seemed  to  harden 
the  spirit  of  the  incorrigible  offender.  One  evening, 
Magnier  received  a  visit  from  an  old  and  valued  friend, 
M.  Duval,  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  manufactory 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  who  had  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  his  ancient  comrade,  with  the  intention  of 
returning  home  at  night. 

"  Edward,  the  son,  who  had  for  some  time  apparently 
renounced  his  dissipated  and  licentious  habits,  was  pre- 
sent, and  cheerfully  aided  his  father  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  hospitality.  The  cheerful  glass  and  merry 
39* 
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jest  went  round,  and  the  flight  of  time  was  unheeded, 
until  at  length  the  eyes  of  M.  Duval  chanced  to  fall  upon 
the  mantle-clock,  which  indicated  the  hour  of  eleven  : 
he  arose  hastily,  and,  resisting  the  entreaties  of  his  friend 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  under  his  roof,  fas- 
tened on  his  belt,  from  which  the  clink  of  gold  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  mounted  his  horse,  and  set  off  for  home. 

'•'He  had  proceeded  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  was  about 
entering  a  little  wood,  through  which  the  road  was  car- 
ried, when  suddenly,  at  the  termination  of  a  glade,  con- 
spicuously lighted  by  the  moonbeams,  he  saw  approach- 
ing him,  a  man  whose  face  was  blackened,  and  whose 
movements  indicated  a  hostile  purpose.  The  merchant 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  and  giving  his  steed  the 
spur,  quickly  found  himself  confronted  by  the  stranger. 

"  <  If  you  would  save  your  life,  give  up  your  purse  !' 
exclaimed  the  latter,  in  a  hoarse  and  apparently  assumed 
voice,  presenting  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  M.  Duval  had 
his  finger  upon  the  trigger  of  his  own,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  firing,  when  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to 
strike  him,  and  he  dropped  his  hand.  ■  My  purse  !'  he 
replied  ;  ( take  it — there  it  is ;'  and  he  detached  his  belt, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the  robber.  The  unknown 
turned,  and  was  quickly  out  of  sight ;  while  the  mer- 
chant resumed  his  journey,  buriedin  thought,  and  al- 
lowing the  bridle  to  hang  loose  upon  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  whose  pace  gradually  dwindled  to  a  walk,  with- 
out appearing  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  rider. 

"  Thus  he  continued  to  proceed  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  when,  raising  his  head,  like  one  who  had  arrived 
at  a  conclusion,  M.  Duval  suddenly  checked  his  horse, 
and  turning  the  rein,  set  off  at  a  full  gallop  on  his  way 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  come.  He  drew 
up  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  near  the  house  of  his  friend, 
left  the  horse  at  an  inn,  and  proceeded  to  the  gate,  which 
opened  upon  the  garden  at  the  back  of  Magnier's  dwell- 
ing. He  entered,  and  advancing  with  cautious  steps  to 
the  window  of  the  veteran's  sleeping  apartment,  which 
was  upon  the  ground  floor,  tapped  gently  against  the 
glass.  The  signal  was  heard,  and  M.  Duval  speedily 
admitted.     <  My  friend,'  said  he,  to  the  old  man,  who 
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was  impatient  to  know  the  cause  of  his  quick  return,  'I 
have  been  way-laid  and  robbed — the  voice,  the  figure, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  distinguish  them  under  their  dis- 
guise, the  features  of  the  robber,  struck  me — they  have 
given  rise  to  a  strange  thought — I  may  be  deceived,  but 
my  conviction  is  strong,  that  the  honor  of  your  house — 

"  '  What  do  your  words  portend  2  For  heaven's  sake, 
explain.' 

"  <  Listen — heavy  charges  are  brought  against  your 
son — I  hope  that  my  suspicions  may  be  wrong — forgive 
me — it  is  my  friendship  for  you ' 

"  '  In  mercy,  speak  out  at  once — what  would  you  say  ?' 

"  '  Alas,  my  poor  friend,  I  am  forced  to  suspect ' 

"  •  Whom  ?     What  1     That  it  was  he  V 

" '  Calm  yourself — let  us  examine  quietly,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, convince  ourselves  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  resemblance.' 

"  'Come,'  exclaimed  the  old  soldier,  taking  up  the  lamp, 
and  leading  the  way  to  the  chamber  of  his  son.  They 
entered  cautiously,  and  found  him  buried  in  a  profound 
slumber.  The  old  man,  whose  hand  trembled  violently, 
passed  the  light  before  his  eyes,  to  assure  himself  that 
the  sleep  was  real,  and  then  turned  to  his  friend,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  like  that  of  one  who  is  relieved  from  a  terri- 
ble suspense.  The  merchant  bent  down  over  the  sleep- 
er, and  doubt  and  fear  again  resumed  their  sway  in  the 
mind  of  the  unhappy  father,  whose  eyes  roamed  fear- 
fully around  the  apartment — they  rested  at  length  with 
horror  upon  a  blackened  cloth,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  the 
leathern  belt  which  the  robber  had  imperfectly  concealed 
beneath  his  pillow. 

"  ;  Still  this  proves  nothing,'  exclaimed  the  merchant, 
who  shuddered  at  beholding  the  ghastly  workings  of  the 
old  man's  face  ;  l  besides,  I  was  on  horseback,  and  how 
could  he  overtake  me  on  foot  V 

"  *  There  is  a  foot-path  that  is  much  shorter,'  answered 
the  father,  with  a  dreadful  look  ;  :  and  if  proof  were 
wanting,  it  is  here,'  he  continued,  pointing  to  the  shoes 
and  gaiters  of  the  young  man,  which  were  covered  with 
damp  mud.  M.  Duval  cast  down  his  eyes,  without  a 
word. 
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"  'And  he  sleeps,'  the  old  man  muttered,  while  his  eyes 
glowed  with  a  fearful  light ;  then,  with  a  desperate  hand 
he  grasped  one  of  the  pistols,  and  before  the  merchant 
could  even  move  to  interrupt  his  purpose,  he  lodged  its 
contents  in  the  brain  of  his  guilty  son. 

"  This  is  the  crime  upon  which  the  court  is  now  en- 
gaged in  passing  judgment,  and  it  is  the  result  of  the 
trial,  that  we,  and  the  crowds  whom  you  have  seen  en- 
tering the  hall,  are  so  anxiously  awaiting." 

Just  then  a  multitude  of  people  hurried  down  the 
staircase,  and  amid  the  confusion  of  voices  that  broke 
upon  my  ear,  I  heard  frequently  repeated  the  words. 
"  banishment  for  life." 


THE  LONG  PACK, 

In  the  year  1723,  Colonel  Ridley  returned  from  India, 
with  what,  in  those  days,  was  accounted  an  immense 
fortune,  and  retired  to  a  country  seat  on  the  banks  of 
North  Tyne,  in  Northumberland.  The  house  was  re- 
built and  furnished  with  every  thing  elegant  and  costly ; 
and  among  others,  a  service  of  plate,  supposed  to  be 
worth  one  thousand  pounds.  He  went  to  London  annu- 
ally with  his  family,  during  a  few  of  the  winter  months, 
and  at  these  times  there  were  but  few  left  at  his  country 
house.  At  the  time  we  treat  of,  there  were  only  three 
domestics  remaining  there  ;  a  maid  servant,  whose  name 
was  Alice,  kept  the  house,  and  there  were  besides,  an  old 
man  and  a  boy  ;  the  one  threshed  the  corn,  and  the  other 
took  care  of  some  cattle  ;  for  the  two  ploughmen  were 
boarded  in  houses  of  their  own. 

One  afternoon,  as  Alice  was  quietly  spinning  some 
yarn,  a  pedlar  entered  the  hall,  with  an  immense  pack  on 
his  back,  the  size  and  shape  of  which  considerably  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  Alice.  The  pedlar  was  a  man  of 
handsome  appearance,  and  entering  into  conversation 
with  Alice,  he  soon  won  her  good  opinion  by  his 
pleasing  address.  He  then  requested  permission  to  re- 
main for  the  night,  alledging  that  the  weight  of  the  pack, 
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and  his  own  fatigue,  rendered  it  impossible  to  proceed 
further.  This  Alice  peremptorily  refused  to  permit,  in 
the  absence  of  the  family ;  and,  after  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  persuade  Alice  to  permit  his  own  stay,  he 
asked  and  obtained  permission  to  leave  his  pack  till 
morning.  "  But  the  pack  will  be  better  out  of  your 
way,"  said  he,  "  and  safer,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  lock 
it  in  some  by-room  or  closet."  She  then  led  him  into 
a  low  parlor,  where  he  placed  it  carefully  on  two  chairs, 
and  went  his  way,  wishing  Alice  a  good  night. 

When  old  Alice  and  the  pack  were  left  together  in  the 
large  house  by  themselves,  she  felt  a  kind  of  undefined 
terror  come  over  her  mind,  about  it.  "  What  can  be  in 
it,"  said  she,  to  herself,  "that  makes  it  so  heavy?  Surely 
when  the  man  carried  it  this  length,  he  might  have  car- 
ried it  further  too.  It  is  a  confoundedly  queer  pack  ;  I'll 
go  and  look  at  it  once  again,  and  see  what  I  think  is  in 
it :  and  suppose  I  should  handle  it  all  round,  I  may  then 
perhaps  have  a  good  guess  what  is  in  it." 

Alice  went  cautiously  and  fearfully  into  the  parlor  and 
opened  a  wall-press — she  wanted  nothing  in  the  press, 
indeed,  she  never  looked  into  it,  for  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  pack,  and  the  longer  she  looked  at  it,  she  liked  it 
the  worse  ;  and  as  to  handling  it,  she  would  not  have 
touched  it  for  all  that  it  contained.  She  came  again 
into  the  kitchen  and  conversed  with  herself.  She 
thought  of  the  man's  earnestness  to  leave  it — of  its  mon- 
strous shape,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  it. 
They  were  all  mysterious,  and  she  was  convinced  in 
her  own  mind,  that  there  was  something  uncanny,  if 
not  unearthly,  in  the  pack. 

What  surmises  will  not  fear  give  rise  to  in  the  mind 
of  a  woman  !  She  lighted  a  moulded  candle,  and  went 
again  into  the  parlor,  closed  the  window  shutters,  and 
barred  them ;  but  before  she  came  out,  she  set  herself 
upright,  held  in  her  breath,  and  took  another  steady  and 
scrutinizing  look  of  the  pack.  Laws  of  mercy  !  she  saw 
it  moving,  as  visibly  as  she  ever  saw  any  thing  in  her 
life.  Every  hair  on  her  head  stood  upright.  Every  inch 
of  flesh  on  her  body  crept  with  unwonted  nervousness. 
She  hastened  into  the  kitchen  as  fast  as  she  could,  for 
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her  knees  bent,  under  the  terror  that  had  overwhelmed 
the  heart  of  poor  Alice.  She  puffed  out  the  candle, 
lighted  it  again,  and,  not  being  able  to  find  a  candlestick, 
though  a  dozen  stood  on  the  shelf  in  the  fore  kitchen, 
she  set  it  in  a  water  jug,  and  ran  out  to  the  barn  for  old 
Richard.  "  Oh,  Richard  !  Oh,  for  mercy,  Richard,  make 
haste,  and  come  into  the  house.  Come  away,  Richard." 
"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Alice  ?  what  is  wrong  ?" 
"  Oh,  Richard  !  a  pedlar  came  into  the  hall,  entreating 
for  lodging.  Well,  I  would  not  let  him  stay  on  any  ac- 
count, and  behold,  he  is  gone  off  and  left  his  pack." 
"  And  what  is  the  great  matter  in  that  ?■"  said  Richard. 
"  I  will  wager  a  penny  he  will  look  after  it  before  it  shall 
look  after  him."  "  But,  oh  !  Richard,  I  tremble  to  tell 
you  !  We  are  all  gone,  for  it  is  a  living  pack."  "  A 
living  pack  !"  said  Richard,  staring  at  Alice,  and  letting 
his  chops  fall  down.  Richard  had  just  lifted  his  flail 
over  his  head  to  begin  threshing  a  sheaf;  but  when  he 
heard  of  a  living  pack,  he  dropped  one  end  of  the  hand- 
staff'  to  the  floor,  and  leaning;  on  the  other,  took  such  a 
look  at  Alice  !  "  A  living  pack  !"  said  Richard.  "  Why, 
the  woman  is  mad,  without  all  doubt."  "  Oh,  Richard  ! 
come  away.  Heaven  knows  what  is  in  it !  but  I  saw  it 
moving,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  at  present.  Make  haste, 
and  come  away,  Richard."  Richard  did  not  stand  to  ex- 
postulate any  longer,  nor  even  to  put  on  his  coat,  but 
followed  Alice  into  the  house,  assuring  her  by  the  way, 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  whim,  and  of  a  piece  with 
many  of  her  phantasies.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  of  all  the 
foolish  ideas  that  ever  possessed  your  brain,  this  is  the 
most  unfeasible,  unnatural,  and  impossible.  How  can  a 
pack,  made  up  of  napkins,  and  muslins,  and  corduroy 
breeches,  perhaps,  ever  become  alive  ?  It  is  even  worse 
than  to  suppose  a  horse's  hair  will  turn  to  an  eel."  So 
saying,  he  lifted  the  candle  out  of  the  jug,  and  turning 
about,  never  stopped  till  he  had  his  hand  upon  the  pack. 
He  felt  the  deals  that  surrounded  its  edges  to  prevent 
the  goods  being  rumpled  and  spoiled  by  carrying,  the 
cords  that  bound  it,  and  the  canvass  in  which  it  was 
wrapped.  l-  The  pack  was  well  enough ;  he  found 
nought  about  it  that  other  packs  wanted.     It  was  just 
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like  other  packs,  made  up  of  the  same  stuff.  He  saw 
nought  that  ailed  it.  And  a  good  large  pack  it  was.  It 
would  have  cost  the  honest  man  two  hundred  pounds,  if 
not  more.  It  would  cost  him  three  hundred  pounds,  or 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  if  the  goods  were  fine. 
But  he  would  make  it  all  up  again,  by  cheating  fools 
like  Alice,  with  his  gewgaws."  Alice  testified  some  little 
disappointment  at  seeing  Richard  unconvinced,  even  by 
ocular  proof.  She  wished  she  had  never  seen  him  or 
it,  howsomever,  for  she  was  convinced  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  it ;  that  they  were  stolen  goods, 
or  something  that  way  ;  and  she  was  terrified  to  stay  in 
the  house  with  it.  But  Richard  assured  her  the  pack 
was  a  right  enough  pack. 

During  this  conversation,  in  comes  Edward.  He  was 
a  lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  son  to  a  coal-driver  on 
the  border — was  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  humor  and 
integrity,  but  somewhat  roguish^  forward,  and  commonly 
very  ragged  in  his  apparel.  He  was  about  this  time 
wholly  intent  on  shooting  the  crows  and  birds  of  various 
kinds,  that  alighted  in  whole  flocks  where  he  foddered 
the  cattle.  He  had  bought  a  huge  old  military  o-un, 
which  he  denominated  Copenhagen,  and  was  continu- 
ally thundering  away  at  them.  He  seldom  killed  any, 
if  ever  :  but  he  once  or  twice  knocked  off  a  few  feathers, 
and  after  much  narrow  inspection,  discovered  some 
drops  of  blood  on  the  snow.  He  at  this  very  mo- 
ment  came  in  great  haste  for  Copenhagen,  having  seen  a 
glorious  chance  of  sparrows,  and  a  fine  robin-redbreast 
among  them,  feeding  on  the  site  of  a  corn  rick  ;  but  hear- 
ing them  talk  of  something  mysterious,  and  a  living 
pack,  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  was  all  attention. 
"  Faith,  Alice,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  let  me,  I'll  shoot 
it."  "  Hold  your  peace,  you  fool,"  said  Richard.  Ed- 
ward took  the  candle  from  Richard,  who  still  held  it  in 
his  hand,  and,  gliding  down  the  passage,  edged  up  to  the 
parlor  door,  and  watched  the  pack  attentively  for  about 
two  minutes.  He  then  came  back  with  a  spring,  and 
with  looks  very  different  from  those  which  regulated  his 
features  as  he  went  down.  As  sure  as  he  had  death  to 
meet  with,  he  saw  it- stirring.     "  Hold  your  peace,  you 
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fool,"  said  Richard.  Edward  swore  again  that  he  saw 
it  stirring ;  but  whether  he  really  thought  so,  or  only- 
said  so,  is  hard  to  determine.  "  Faith,  Alice,"  said  he, 
again,  M  if  you  will  let  me,  I'll  shoot  it."  "  I  tell  you  to 
hold  your  peace,  you  fool,"  said  Richard.  "  No,"  said 
Edward,  "  in  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety  ; 
and  I  will  maintain  this  to  be  our  safest  plan.  Our 
master's  house  is  consigned  to  our  care,  and  the  wealth 
that  it  contains  may  tempt  some  people  to  use  strata- 
gems. Now,  if  we  open  this  man's  pack,  he  may 
pursue  us  for  damages  to  any  amount ;  but  if  I  shoot  it, 
what  amends  can  he  get  of  me  ?  If  there  is  any  thing 
that  should  not  be  there,  lord,  how  I  will  pepper  it  ! 
And  if  it  is  lawful  goods,  he  can  only  make  me  pay  for 
the  few  that  are  damaged,  which  I  will  get  at  valuation  ; 
so,  if  none  of  you  acquiesce,  I  will  take  all  the  blame 
upon  myself,  and  make  a  shot  upon  it."  Richard  said, 
whatever  was  the  consequence,  he  would  be  blameless. 
A  half  delirious  smile,  rather  distorted  than  beautified 
Alice's  pretty  face,  but  Edward  took  it  for  an  assent  to 
what  he  had  been  advancing  ;  so,  snatching  up  Copenha- 
gen in  one  hand,  and  the  candle  in  the  other,  he  has- 
tened down  the  passage,  and  without  hesitating  one  mo- 
ment, fired  at  the  pack.  Gracious  Heaven  !  The  blood 
gushed  out  upon  the  floor  like  a  torrent,  and  a  hideous 
roar,  followed  by  the  groans  of  death,  issued  from  the 
pack.  Edward  dropped  Copenhagen  upon  the  floor, 
and  ran  into  the  kitchen  like  one  distracted.  The 
kitchen  was  darkish,  for  he  had  left  the  candle  in  the 
parlor  ;  so  taking  to  the  door  without  being  able  to  utter 
a  word,  he  ran  to  the  hills  like  a  wild  roe,  looking  over 
each  shoulder  as  fast  as  he  could  turn  his  head  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Alice  followed,  as  fast  as  she 
could,  but  lost  half  the  way  of  Edward.  She  was  all 
the  way  sighing  and  crying  most  pitifully.  Old  Rich- 
ard stood  for  a  short  space  rather  in  a  state  of  petrifac- 
tion, but,  at  length,  after  some  hasty  ejaculations,' he  went 
into  the  parlor.  The  whole  floor  flowed  with  blood. 
The  pack  had  thrown  itself  on  the  floor ;  but  the 
groans  and  cries  were  ceased,  and  only  a  kind  of  gut- 
tural noise  was  heard  from  it.    Knowing  that  then  some- 
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thing  must  be  done,  he  ran  after  his  companions,  and 
called  on  them  to  come  back.  Though  Edward  had  es- 
caped a  good  way,  and  was  still  persevering  on,  yet  as 
he  never  took  long  time  to  consider  of  the  utility  of  any 
thing,  but  acted  from  immediate  impulse,  he  turned  and 
came  as  fast  back  as  he  had  gone  away.  Alice  also 
came  homeward,  but  more  slowly,  and"  crying  even 
more  bitterly  than  before.  Edward  overtook  her,  and 
was  holding  on  his  course  ;  but  as  he  passed,  she  turned 
away  her  face,  and  called  him  a  murderer.  At  the 
sound  of  this  epithet,  Edward  made  a  dead  pause,  and 
looked  at  Alice  with  a  face  much  longer  than  it  used  to 
be.  He  drew  in  his  breath  twice,  as  "if  going  to  speak, 
but  he  only  swallowed  a  great  mouthful  of  air,  and  held 
his  peace. 

They  were  soon  all  three  in  the  parlor,  and  in  no  little 
terror  and  agitation  of  mind,  unloosed  the  pack,  the  prin- 
cipal commodity  of  which  was  a  stout  young  man 
whom  Edward  had  shot  through  the  heart,  and  thus 
bereaved  of  existence  in  a  few^minutes.  To  paint  the 
feelings,  or  even  the  appearance  of  young  Edward, 
during  this  scene,  is  impossible ;  he  acted  little,  spoke 
less,  and  appeared  in  a  hopeless  stupor  ;  the  most  of  his 
employment  consisted  in  gulping  down  mouthfuls  of 
breath,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  staring  at  his  associates. 

It  is  most  generally  believed,  that  when  Edward  fired 
at  the  pack,  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  shootino- 
a  man  ;  but  seeing  Alice  so  jealous  of  it,  he  thought  the 
colonel  would  approve  of  his  intrepidity,  and  protect 
him  from  being  wronged  by  the  pedlar  ;  and,  besides,  he 
had  never  got  a  chance  of  a  shot  at  such  a  laro-e  thing 
in  his  life,  and  was  curious  to  see  how  many  "folds  of 
the  pedlar's  fine  haberdashery  ware  Copenhagen  would 
drive  the  shot  through,  so  that  when  the  stream  of  blood 
burst  from  the  pack,  accompanied  with  the  dyino-  groans 
of  a  human  being,  Edward  was  certainly  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  quite  confounded  ;  he  indeed  asserted,  as  lono- 
as  he  lived,  that  he  saw  something  stirring  in  the  pack^ 
but  his  eagerness  to  shoot,  and  his  terror  on  seeino-  what 
he  had  done,  Avhich  was  no  more  than  what  he°mio-ht 
have  expected,  had  he  been  certain  he  saw  the  nack 
40  * 
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moving,  makes  this  asseveration  very  doubtful.  They 
made  all  possible  speed  in  extricating  the  corpse,  intend- 
ing to  call  medical  assistance  ;  but  it  was  too  late — the 
vital  spark  was  gone  forever.  "  Alas  !"  said  old  Rich- 
ard, heaving  a  deep  sigh,  "poor  man,  'tis  all  over  with 
him  !  I  wish  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  to  have  re- 
pented of  this,  for  he  has  surely  died  in  a  bad  cause. 
Poor  man  !  he  was  somebody's  son,  and  no  doubt  dear 
to  them,  and  nobody  can  tell  how  small  a  crime  this  hath, 
by  a  regular  gradation,  become  the  fruits  of."  Richard 
came  twice  across  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt, 
for  he  still  wanted  the  coat ;  a  thought  of  a  tender  na- 
ture shot  through  his  heart.  "  Alas  !  if  his  parents  are 
alive,  how  will  their  hearts  bear  this,  poor  creatures !" 
said  Richard,  weeping  outright ;  "  poor  creatures  !  God 
pity  them  !" 

The  way  that  he  was  packed  was  artful  and  curious. 
His  knees  were  brought  up  towards  his  breast,  and  his 
feet  and  legs  stuffed  in  a  wooden  box  ;  another  wooden 
box,  a  size  larger,  and  wanting  the  bottom,  made  up  the 
vacancy  betwixt  his  face  and  knees,  and  there  being 
only  one  fold  of  canvass  around  this,  he  breathed  with 
the  greatest  freedom ;  but  it  had  undoubtedly  been  the 
heaving  of  his  breast  which  had  caused  the  movement 
noticed  by  the  servants.  His  right  arm  was  within  the 
box,  and  to  his  hand  was  tied  a  cutlass,  with  which  he 
could  rip  himself  from  his  confinement  at  once.  There 
were  also  four  loaded  pistols  secreted  with  him,  and  a 
silver  wind-call.  On  coming  to  the  pistols  and  cutlass, 
"Villain,"  said  old  Richard,  "see  what  he  has  here. 
But  I  should  not  call  him  villain,"  said  he,  again  soften- 
ing his  tone,  "  for  he  is  now  gone  to  answer  at  that  bar 
where  no  false  witness,  nor  loquacious  orator,  can  bias 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him.  He  is 
now  in  the  true  world,  and  I  am  in  the  false  one.  We 
can  judge  only  from  appearances;  but  thanks  to  our 
kind  Maker  and  Preserver,  that  he  was  discovered,  else 
it  is  probable  that  none  of  us  should  have  again  seen 
the  light  of  day."  These  moral  reflections  from  the 
mouth  of  old  Richard,  by  degrees  raised  the  spirits  of 
Edward  5  he  was  bewildered  in  uncertainty,  and  had 
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undoubtedly  given  himself  up  for  lost ;  but  he  now  be- 
gan to  discover  that  he  had  done  a  meritorious  and  man- 
ful action,  and  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  fired  the 
fatal  shot,  ventured  to  speak.  "  Faith,  it  was  lucky  that 
I  shot,  then,"  said  Edward ;  but  neither  of  his  compan- 
ions answered  either  good  or  bad.  Alice,  though  rather 
grown  desperate,  behaved  and  assisted  at  this  bloody 
affair  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  Edward 
surveyed  the  pistols  all  round,  two  of  which  were  of 
curious  workmanship.  "  But  what  do  you  think  he  was 
going  to  do  with  all  these  ?"  said  Edward.  "  I  think 
you  need  not  ask  that,''  Richard  answered.  "Faith,  it 
was  a  mercy  that  I  shot,  after  all/'  said  Edward,  "  for  if 
we  had  loosed  him  out,  we  should  have  been  all  dead 
in  a  minute.  I  have  given  him  a  devil  of  a  broadside, 
though.  But  look  ye,  Richard,  Providence  has  directed 
me  to  the  right  spot,  for  I  might  as  readily  have  lodged 
the  contents  of  Copenhagen  in  one  of  these  empty 
boxes."  "  It  has  been  a  deep  laid  scheme,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "  to  murder  us  and  rob  our  master's  house  ;  there 
must  certainly  be  more  concerned  in  it  than  these  two." 
Ideas  beget  ideas,  often  quite  different,  and  then  others 
again,  in  unspeakable  gradation,  which  run  through  and 
shift  in  the  wind  with  as  much  velocity  as  the  stream- 
ers around  the  pole  in  a  frosty  night.  On  Richard's 
mentioning  more  concerned,  Edward  instantaneously 
thought  of  a  gang  of  thieves  by  night.  How  he  would 
break  the  leg  of  one — shoot  another  through  the  head — 
and  scatter  them  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  He  would 
rather  shoot  one  robber  on  his  feet  or  on  horseback,  than 
ten  lying  tied  up  in  packs ;  and  then,  what  a  glorious 
prey  of  pistols  he  would  get  from  the  dead  rascals — how 
he  would  prime  and  load,  and  fire  away  with  perfect 
safety  from  within  ! — how  Alice  would  scream,  and 
Richard  would  pray,  and  all  would  go  on  with  the  noise 
and  rapidity  of  a  wind-mill,  and  he  would  acquire  ever- 
lasting fame  !  So  high  was  the  young  and  ardent  mind 
of  Edward  wrought  up  by  this  train  of  ideas,  that  he 
was  striding  up  and  down  the  floor,  while  his  eyes 
gleamed  as  with  a  tint  of  madness.  "  Oh,  if  I  had  but 
plenty  of  guns,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  shoot,  how  I 
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would  pepper  the  dogs  !"  said  he,  with  great  vehemence, 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  his  two  associates,  who 
thought  him  ^one  mad.  "  What  can  the  fool  mean  ?" 
said  old  Richard.  "What  can  he  ail  at  the  dogs?"  "  Oh. 
it  is  the  robbers  that  I  mean,"  said  Edward.  "  What 
robbers,  you  young  fool  V  said  Richard.  "  Why,  do 
not  you  think  that  the  pedlar  will  come  back  at  the  dead 
of  the  night  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  and  bring 
plenty  of  help  with  him  too?"  said  Edward.  "  There 
is  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  old  Richard.  "  There  is  not 
a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Alice,  and  both  stood  up  with  fear 
and  astonishment.  "  Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !  what  is  to 
become  of  us,"  said  Alice,  again  ;  "  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 
"  Let  us  trust  in  the  Lord,"  said  old  Richard.  "  I  in- 
tend, in  the  first  place,  to  trust  in  old  Copenhagen"  said 
Edward,  putting  down  the  frizzle,  and  making  it  spring 
up  again  with  a  loud  snap,  five  or  six  times  ;  "  but,  good 
Lord  !  what  are  we  thinking  about  ?  I'll  run  and  gather 
all  the  guns  in  the  country."  The  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment was  Edward's  monitor.  Off  he  ran,  like  fire,  and 
warned  a  few  of  the  colonel's  retainers,  who  he  knew 
kept  guns  about  them  ;  these  again  warned  others,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  they  had  twenty-five  men  in  the  house, 
and  sixteen  loaded  pieces,  including  Copenhagen,  and 
the  four  pistols  found  on  the  deceased.  These  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  front  windows  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  the  rest  armed  with  pitchforks,  old  swords,  and 
cudgels,  kept  watch  below.  Edward  had  taken  care  to 
place  himself  with  a  comrade  at  a  window  immediately 
facing  the  approach  to  the  house,  and  now,  backed  as  he 
was  by  a  strong  party,  grew  impatient  for  another  chance 
with  his  redoubted  Copenhagen.  All,  however,  re- 
mained quiet,  until  an  hour  past  midnight,  when  it  en- 
tered into  his  teeming  brain  to  blow  the  thief's  silver 
wind-call  ;  so,  without  warning  any  of  the  rest,  he  set 
his  head  out  at  the  window,  and  blew  until  all  the  hills 
and  woods  around  yelled  their  echoes.  This  alarmed 
the  guards,  as  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  it ;  but  how 
were  they  astonished  at  hearing  it  answered  by  another 
at  no  great  distance.  The  state  of  anxiety  into  which 
this  sudden  and  unforeseen  circumstance   threw  our 
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armed  peasants,  is  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
The  fate  of  their  master's  great  wealth,  and  even  their 
own  fates,  was  soon  to  be  decided,  and  none  but  He  who 
surveys  and  overrules  futurity,  could  tell  what  was  to  be 
the  issue.  Every  breast  heaved  quicker,  every  breath 
was  cut  short,  every  gun  was  cocked  and  pointed  toward 
the  court-gate,  every  orb  of  vision  was  strained  to  dis- 
cover the  approaching  foe,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  starry 
canopy,  and  every  ear  expanded  to  catch  the  distant 
sounds,  as  they  floated  on  the  slow,  frosty  breeze. 

The  suspense  was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  the  trampling  of  horses  was  heard, 
which  increased  as  they  approached  to  the  noise  of 
thunder,  and  in  due  course,  a  body  of  men  on  horse- 
back, according  to  the  account  given  by  the  colonel's 
people,  exceeding  their  own  number,  came  up  at  a  brisk 
trot,  and  began  to  enter  the  court-gate.  Edward,  unable 
to  restrain  himself  any  longer,  fired  Copenhagen  in  their 
faces  ;  one  of  the  foremost  dropped,  and  his  horse  made 
a  spring  toward  the  hall  door.  This  discharge  was 
rather  premature,  as  the  wall  still  shielded  a  part  of  the 
gang  from  the  windows.  It  was,  however,  the  watch- 
word to  all  the  rest,  and  in  the  course  of  two  seconds, 
the  whole  sixteen  guns  were  discharged  at  them.  Be- 
fore the  smoke  dispersed,  they  were  all  fled,  no  doubt 
greatly  amazed  at  the  reception  which  they  met  with. 
Edward  and  his  comrade  ran  down  stairs  to  see  how 
matters  stood,  for  it  was  their  opinion  that  they  had  shot 
every  one,  and  that  their  horses  had  taken  fright  at  the 
noise,  and  galloped  away  without  them ;  but  the  club 
below  warmly  protested  against  their  opening  any  of 
the  doors  till  day,  so  they  were  obliged  to  betake  them- 
selves again  up  stairs. 

Though  our  peasants  had  gathered  a  little  courage 
and  confidence  in  themselves,  their  situation  was  cu- 
rious, and  to  them  a  dreadful  one  ;  they  saw  and  heard 
a  part  of  their  fellow  creatures  moaning  and  expiring  in 
agonies  in  the  open  air,  which  was  intensely  cold,  yet 
durst  not  go  to  administer  the  least  relief,  for  fear  of  a 
surprise.  An  hour  or  two  after  this  great  brush,  Ed- 
ward and  his  comrade  descended  again,  and  begged 
40* 
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hard  for  leave  to  go  and  reconnoitre  for  a  few  minutes, 
which,  after  some  dispute,  was  granted.  They  found 
only  four  men  fallen,  who  appeared  to  be  all  quite  dead. 
One  of  them  was  lying  within  the  porch.  "  Faith," 
said  Edward,  "here's  the  chap  that  I  shot."  The  other 
three  were  without,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  They  durst  not  follow  their  track  further,  as  the 
road  entered  betwixt  groves  of  trees  ;  but  retreated  into 
their  posts  without  touching  any  thing. 

About  an  hour  before  day,  some  of  them  were  alarmed 
at  hearing  the  sound  of  horses  feet  a  second  time,  which, 
however,  was  only  indistinct,  and  heard  at  considerable 
intervals,  and  nothing  of  them  ever  appeared.  Not  long 
after  this,  Edward  and  his  friend  were  almost  frightened 
out  of  their  wits,  at  seeing,  as  they  thought,  the  dead 
man  within  the  gate,  endeavoring  to  get  up  and  escape. 
They  had  seen  him  dead,  lying  surrounded  by  a  deluge 
of  congealed  blood ;  and  nothing  but  the  idea  of  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins  entering  their  brains,  they  were  so  in- 
discreet as  never  to  think  of  firing,  but  ran  and  told  the 
tale  of  horror  to  some  of  their  neighbors.  The  sky  was 
by  this  time  grown  so  dark,  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
with  precision,  and  they  all  remained  in  anxious  incer- 
titude, until  the  opening  day  discovered  to  them,  by  de- 
grees, that  the  corpses  were  removed,  and  nothing  left 
but  large  sheets  of  frozen  blood,  and  the  morning's 
alarms  by  the  ghost  and  the  noise  of  horses,  had  been 
occasioned  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  men  that  had 
fallen,  conveying  them  away  for  fear  of  discovery. 

Next  morning  the  news  flew  like  fire,  and  the  three 
servants  were  much  incommoded  by  crowds  of  idle  and 
officious  people  thal^ gathered  about  the  house,  some  in- 
quiring after  the  smallest  particulars,  some  begging  to 
see  the  body  that  lay  in  the  parlor,  and  others  pleased 
themselves  with  poring  over  the  sheets  of  crimson  ice, 
and  tracing  the  drops  of  blood  on  the  road  down  the 
wood.  The  colonel  had  no  country  factor,  nor  any  par- 
ticular friend  in  the  neighborhood,  so  the  affair  was  not 
pursued  with  that  speed\vhich  was  requisite  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  accomplices,  which,  if  it  had  been,  would 
have  been  productive  of  some  very  unpleasant  circum- 
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stances,  by  involving  some  respectable  families,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared  but  too  evidently.  Dr.  Herbert,  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  the  family  occasionally,  wrote  to  the 
colonel,  by  post,  concerning  the  affair,  but  though  he  lost 
no  time,  it  was  the  fifth  day  before  he  arrived.  Then 
indeed  advertisements  were  issued,  and  posted  up  in  all 
public  places,  offering  rewards  for  a  discovery  of  any 
person  killed  or  wounded  of  late.  All  the  dead  and  sick 
within  twenty  miles  were  inspected  by  medical  men,  and 
a  most  extensive  search  made,  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  too  late  ;  all  was  secured.  Some  indeed  were  miss- 
ing, but  plausible  pretences  being  made  for  their  absence, 
nothing  could  be  done.  But  certain  it  is,  sundry  of 
these  were  never  seen  any  more  in  the  country,  though 
many  of  the  neighborhood  declared  they  were  such 
people  as  nobody  could  suspect. 

The  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  was  shot  in 
the  pack  lay  open  for  inspection  a  fortnight,  but  none 
would  ever  acknowledge  so  much  as  having  seen  him. 
The  colonel  then  caused  him  to  be  buried  at  Belling- 
ham  ;  but  it  was  confidently  reported,  that  his  "grave 
was  opened,  and  his  corpse  taken  away.  In  short,  not 
one  engaged  in  this  base  and  bold  attempt  was  ever  dis- 
covered. A  constant  watch  was  kept  by  night  for  some 
time.  The  colonel  rewarded  the  defenders  of  his  house 
liberally.  Old  Richard  remained  in  the  family  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  had  a  good  salary  for  only  say- 
ing prayers  amongst  the  servants  every  night.  Alice 
was  married  to  a  tobacconist  at  Hexham.  Edward  was 
made  the  colonel's  game  keeper,  and  had  a  present  of  a 
fine  gold  mounted  gun  given  him.  His  master  after- 
wards procured  him  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  foot, 
where  he  suffered  many  misfortunes  and  disappoint- 
ments. He  was  shot  through  the  shoulder  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  but  recovered,  and  retiring  on  half-pay, 
took  a  small  farm  on  the  Scottish  side.  His  character 
was  that  of  a  brave,  but  rash  officer :  kind,  generous 
and  open-hearted  in  all  situations.  I  have  often  stood  at 
his  knee  and  listened  with  wonder  and  amazement  to 
his  stories  of  battles  and  sieges,  but  none  of  them  ever 
pleased  me  better  than  that  of  the  Long  Pack. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

On  the  morning  of  the  twenty -seventh  of  November; 
1812,  instructions' were  given  by  General  Smythe  to  the 
several  naval  officers  embraced  in  the  expedition,  to  se- 
lect a  certain  number  of  batteaux,  and  to  muffle  the  oars, 
(fee,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  frontier, 
opposite  Black  Rock.  The  orders  were  no  sooner  com- 
municated, than  they  were  promptly  obeyed  to  the  letter. 
It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  anxious  faces,  and  the  unu- 
sual bustle  of  preparation,  that  day.  At  about  half  past 
eleven  at  night,  directions  were  issued  for  all  hands  to 
assemble  in  an  old  shed,  a  fragile  superstructure,  which 
stood  on  the  margin  of  the  creek,  and  near  its  confluence 
with  the  lake.  On  hearing  the  summons,  all  immediate- 
ly repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  where  they  beheld 
General  Smythe,  the  most  prominent  personage  in  the 
assembly,  he  having  taken  an  elevated  position.  He 
was  surrounded  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers 
and  men.  The  general,  with  great  gravity  of  counte- 
nance, blended  with  an  unusual  impressiveness  of  man- 
ner, exhorted  all  to  do  their  duty — portraying  in  glow- 
ing colors  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  be  encountered; 
the  extreme  urgency  of  instant  action,  and  the  glory 
that  would  follow.  The  naval  commander  then  address- 
ed a  few  brief  words  of  encouragement  to  the  officers 
designated  to  command  the  boats,  as  well  as  their  re- 
spective crews.  The  meeting  terminated.  Every  one 
repaired  with  alacrity  to  his  station.  Never  did  men 
seem  more  eager  to  engage  the  enemy,  notwithstanding 
their  aversion  to  the  element  they  had  to  pass,  to  reach 
their  foe.  When  the  word  was  passed,  "  all  ready,"  the 
boats  proceeded  in  regular  succession,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  along  shore,  so  as  to  weather  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and  gain,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
cient way  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  current,  in 
reaching  the  intended  point  of  attack.  It  was  a  lovely 
night,  not  a  cloud  perceptible  in  the  firmament,  but  so 
intensely  cold  that  cloaks  were  by  no  means  uncomfort- 
able, notwithstanding  the  additional  hamper  of  pistols, 
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muskets,  and  boarding-pikes.  There  was  not  a  ripple 
to  be  seen  on  the  water,  and  every  thing  around  them 
was  as  placid  and  serene  as  the  surface  on  which  they 
moved.  When  the  party  had  gained  the  starting-point, 
the  boats  gradually  edged  away,  just  stemming  the 
stream. 

The  moment  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
the  moon,  which  was  majestically  waning  in  the  west, 
either  disclosed  to  the  enemy  shadows  playing  in  her 
beams,  or  the  progressive  sound  of  the  dipping  oar 
alarmed  their  fears.  The  nearest  sentinel  called  out, 
"  Who  goes  there  ?"  No  reply  was  given  ;  but  the  order 
was,  "  silence  !  silence !  reserve  your  fire  and  pull  away." 
The  strokes  were  now  renewed  with  redoubled  energy ; 
another  instant,  and  the  question  of,  "  who  goes  there  ?" 
was  repeated,  along  the  whole  line  of  outposts,  followed 
by  a  brisk,  running  fire.  The  drums  commenced  beat- 
ing, and  a  martial  force  stood  ready  to  encounter  their 
assailants,  the  moment  they  touched  the  British  shore. 
All  hands  sprang  simultaneously  into  the  water,  giving, 
at  the  same  time,  three  cheers,  pouring  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry upon  the  enemy,  which  was  followed  by  a  rush 
with  pistols  and  boarding-pikes.  The  foe  was  panic- 
struck,  believing  that  the  general,  with  his  legions,  was 
coming  to  plant  his  immortal  standard  upon  their  soil. 
The  enemy  was  soon  repelled  from  his  position.  Our 
sailors  and  soldiers  then  rushed  toward  the  fort  or  breast- 
work, where  they  dislodged  the  enemy,  spiked  their  can- 
non, and  set  fire  to  the  barracks. 

Our  men  drove  a  party  to  their  barns,  and  destroyed 
their  horses  and  cattle,  the  execution  of  which  occupied 
but  a  brief  space  of  time,  being  as  instantaneous  as  de- 
cisive. Sailors,  when  acting  as  volunteers  on  roving 
expeditions,  are  unwilling  to  be  controlled  by  military 
regulations,  consequently  do  not  observe  the  precision 
necessary  to  concerted  movements.  They  know,  not- 
withstanding, how  to  reach  and  subdue  an  enemy,  and 
that  by  the  shortest  method.  Sailing-masters  Watts  and 
Sisson  predicted  that  they  would  never  return.  Watts, 
poor  fellow  !  was  discovered  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
mortally  wounded.     He  called  midshipman,  now  Cap- 
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tain  Stephen  Holdup,  and  requested  his  assistance ;  but 
while  in  the  act  of  fulfilling  the  request,  he  was  wounded, 
and  consequently  obliged  to  abandon  Watts  to  his  fate. 
Lieutenant  Wragg  received  the  point  of  a  ba*yonet  in  his 
body,  from  an  American  soldier,  by  mistake,  but  his  ex- 
treme corpulence  shielded  him  from  any  serious  effects. 
Midshipman  Brail sford  was  also  wounded  in  the  leg. 
Sailing-master  Sisson  was  shot  by  a  musket-ball  near 
the  groin,  and  expired  three  days  subsequent  to  the  ac- 
tion. Midshipman  John  H.  Graham,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  while  entering  the  burn- 
ing barracks  to  seize  prisoners,  and  would  have  perished, 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  a  noble-hearted  sailor, 
who,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  threw  young  Graham  on 
his  shoulder,  and  took  him  to  the  boat.  The  British 
commanding  officer  at  the  fort,  was  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  American 
camp,  and  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  army. 

All  the  American  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  not 
slain,  effected  a  retreat,  excepting  a  few  soldiers  under 
Captain  King. 

It  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice  in  our  government 
to  award  a  just  measure  of  patronage  to  these  brave  men, 
who,  with  such  a  small  force,  achieved  so  gallant  a  deed, 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances, — if  any  of  them 
are  living  ;  but  if  they  are  gone  beyond  the  reach 
of  patronage  or  praise,  a  just  remembrance  of  what 
they  have  done  for  their  country,  belongs  to  the  inherit- 
ance they  have  left  to  their  children  or  kindred. 


MARTO,  THE  BANDIT. 

There  was  once  in  a  city  called  Palestine,  in  the  Ro- 
magna,  an  armorer,  by  the  name  of  Dominico  Marto, 
who  took  solitary  rambles  every  evening  after  sunset, 
in  the  great  square  of  the  cathedral  ;  he  wore  a  long 
sword,  and  pistols  in  his  belt.  He  was  brother-in-law 
to  the  commissioner  of  police,  and  all  the  sbirri  of  the 
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principality  of  Colonna  bowed  to  him  with  an  air  of 
mutual  understanding. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  rich  tradesman  of  the  city 
came  to  him  one  evening,  and  said :  "  Dominico,  here 
are  a  hundred  ounces  for  you.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  you  will  see  two  young  men  go  by,  dressed  in 
scarlet ;  you  will  approach  them  mysteriously,  and  you 
must  say  to  one  of  them,  in  an  under  tone,  '  Are  you 
not  the  Chevalier  Feltri  V  He  (the  chevalier)  will  re- 
ply, '  I  am.'  You  will  ofive  him  a  blow  with  a  dagger, 
and  aim  at  his  heart,  if  possible.  The  other  young  man 
is  a  coward,  who  will  certainly  run  away,  and  you  will 
finish  Feltri,  if  necessary.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  take 
refuge  in  a  church  ;  return  home  quietly,  where  I  will 
come  and  find  you." 

Dominico  faithfully  executed  the  instructions  of  the 
jealous  man,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  home,  he  saw 
this  rich  merchant  arrive,  whose  resentment  he  had  sa- 
tiated. 

"  I  am  well  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done  for 
me,"  said  he,  to  Dominico,  "  and  here  is  another  purse  of 
a  hundred  ounces,  which  you  may  share  with  the  first 
officer  of  justice  who  comes  to  you." 

The  chief  of  the  sbirri  soon  after  entered  the  ar- 
morer's shop,  under  pretence  of  purchasing  a  poniard  ; 
and,  without  entering  into  any  explanation,  Marto  put 
into  his  hand  the  fifty  ounces  destined  for  the  justice 
of  Palestine  ;  after  which,  the  chief  of  the  sbirri  invited 
the  armorer  to  come  to  his  house,  to  sup  with  a  party 
of  friends.  They  went  together  to  his  lodgings,  which 
joins  the  public  prison,  and  there  they  found,  for  their 
messmates,  the  commissary,  with  the  gaoler  of  La  Car- 
cera  Principata. 

"  Signor  Marto,"  said  they  to  him,  "  the  masses  of  the 
cathedral  are  only  twelve  taris  each.  They  say  that 
the  Chevalier  Feltri  has  been  stabbed  ;  have  a  hundred 
masses  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and  do  not  let  us 
say  any  thing  more  about  it." 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  away  cheer- 
fully. 

It  is  said  that  another  day,  a  strange  servant  came  to 
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propose  to  him  to  follow  him  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
where  he  found  an  elderly  man,  very  well  dressed,  and 
followed  by  four  servants  on  horseback.  This  noble- 
man said  to  him:  "  Maestro  Marto !  here  are  two  purses, 
of  forty  sequins  each  ;  I  beg  you  to  accompany  me  to  my 
chateau,  but  do  not  refuse  having  your  eyes  bound. 
"  Willingly,"  replied  the  other,  and  after  an  hour's  march 
they  arrived  at  the  old  chateau  of  the  Due  d'Andria,  as 
was  afterwards  discovered.  They  untied  the  bandage 
which  covered  the  bravo's  eyes,  who  found  himself  in  a 
spacious  apartment,  where  was  a  young  woman  tied  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  gagged  with  a  pear  of  agony  >  so  as 
only  to  be  able  to  utter" inarticulate  sounds. 

The  old  lord  said  to  him,  "  Mi-bravo !  I  must  tell 
you  that  my  servants  are  but  chicken-hearted  fellows, 
and  my  wrist  is  no  longer  vigorous  enough  to  give  a 
certain  blow ;  pray,  therefore,  have  the  goodness  to 
poniard  my  wife." 

Dominico  replied,  "  Gacelleniza,  you  have  been  mis- 
informed about  me.  I  await  people  (who  can  defend 
themselves)  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  or  I  attack  them 
resolutely  in  a  wood  ;  but  I  will  not  put  to  death  a  sig- 
nora,  who  is  bound  in  a  velvet  chair,  and  gagged  with 
a  Venetian  fig.  It  is  the  office  of  a  hangman,  and  not 
suited  to  a  man  of  honor  ;"  and  Dominico  threw  down 
the  two  purses  at  the  feet  of  the  vindictive  husband. 
He  did  not  dare  insist  with  unbecoming  indiscretion. 
He  begged  the  armorer  to  allow  his  eyes  once  more  to 
be  bandaged,  and  then  he  had  him  re-conducted  to  the 
city  gate.  This  noble  and  delicate  trait  had  gained  Do- 
minico Marto  great  credit  and  many  friends ;  but  there 
is  another,  which  was  even  more  generally  approved. 

There  were  in  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Gallicano, 
two  rival  families,  and  two  men  of  high  rank,  who  could 
not  endure  each  other.  They  were  the  Cirulli,  who  de- 
scended from  a  cup-bearer  of  the  Connetable  Pompee 
Colonna,  Prince  of  Palestine,  and  the  Serra  d'Ognagno, 
who  descended  from  an  incense-bearer  of  Pope  Martin 
Fifth,  (Othon  Colonna.)  The  Comte  Cirulli  sent  for 
Dominico  Marto  to  a  solitary,  lonely  spot.  "  My  friend," 
said  he,  "  here  is  a  purse  with  five  hundred  sequins  ;  it 
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is  yours ;  but  promise  me  to  assassinate  the  Marquis 
d'Ognagno."  The  worthy  armorer  undertook  it,  but 
he  asked  for  time,  as  the  marquis  was  on  his  guard. 

Two  days  after,  the  marquis  sent  for  Dominico,  and 
offered  him  five  hundred  sequins,  with  the  effigy  of  Saint 
Marc  de  Venice,  if  he  would  stab  Cirulli.  Dominico 
took  the  purse,  and  replied :  a  Signer  Marquis,  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor,  that  I  will  kill  Don  Fabio  Ci- 
rulli ;  never  mind  with  what,  or  how ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  one  thing,  which  is,  that  I  have  already  given  my 
word  of  honor  to  take  your  excellency's  life." 

The  marquis  replied,  smiling  :  "  I  hope  hereafter  you 
will  not  do  any  such  thing  !"  but  Marto  answered,  seri- 
ously :  "  Pardon  me,  excel lenza,  I  have  promised,  and 
mean  to  execute  it  on  the  spot.'' 

The  Marquis  d'Ognagno  attempted  to  draw  his  sword, 
but  the  armorer  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  blew 
out  the  marquis's  brains  ;  then  he  went  to  the  comte,  to 
whom  he  announced  that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  in 
existence  !  This  honorable  gentleman  was-  very  o-lad 
of  it ;  he  embraced  Marto  on  both  sides  of  the  face;  he 
made  him  drink  some  of  the  best  wine  of  Syracuse  and 
Lacryma  Christi  ;  he  then  gave  him  a  superb  sword  in 
Damascus  steel,  and,  in  the  end,  he  acquitted  his  obliga- 
tion of  the  five  hundred  sequins. 

Dominico  then  began  to  tell  him,  with  an  air  of  con- 
fusion, that  he  had  equally  promised  the  Marquis  d'Og- 
nagno to  assassinate  him,  for  five  hundred  sequins, 
which  he  had  paid  before  he  died  :  the  Cirulli  told  the 
armorer  that  he  was  delighted  to  have  been  beforehand 
with  his  enemy.  "  Signor  Comte,"  replied  this  consci- 
entious man,  "  that  will  not  be  of  any  service  to  you, 
for  I  have  given  my  word  of  honor  :"  and  thus  saying, 
he  gave  the  Cirulli  two  blows  with  a  stiletto,  which 
pierced  him  to  the  heart.  The  count's  servants  had  run 
at  the  cry  he  uttered  in  falling ;  but  Marto  escaped  from 
them  by  dealing  blows  with  his  poniard,  and  took  refuse 
with  the  Bene  vent  in  e  Monks,  where  all  the  brigands  of 
Italy  rallied  around  him. 
41 
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REMARKABLE  EXPOSURE  OF  A  CONSPIRACY. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  removing  his  family  and  effects  to  a  distance  from 
the  place  where  he  then  resided,  received  a  summons  to 
attend  the  sitting  of  a  court  in  a  neighboring  town,  as  a 
juror  ;  and,  though  the  loss  of  time  and  consequent  de- 
lay in  his  business  just  at  that  moment,  were  exceeding- 
ly vexatious,  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  getting  ex- 
cused, and  he  was  obliged  to  go  with  the  best  grace  he 
could.  He  was  appointed  foreman  of  one  of  the  juries, 
and  among  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  was  one 
of  a  peculiarly  interesting  nature,  between  an  aged  man 
and  one  of  his  sons,  who  claimed  possession  of  his 
father's  farm,  constituting  his  whole  property,  by  virtue 
of  an  agreement  which  he  produced  in  court,  signed  by 
the  old  man,  by  making  his  mark,  (as  he  was  unable  to 
write  his  name,)  and  witnessed  by  a  younger  son.  The 
father  declared  the  signature  to  be  a  forgery,  and  that  he 
had  never  given  any  such  writing  or  agreement ;  but,  as 
he  could  produce  no  evidence  excepting  his  own  decla- 
ration, to  contend  against  the  proof  positive  contained  in 
his  own  apparent  signature,  produced  by  one  son,  and 
sworn  to  by  the  other,  the  case  appeared  a  clear  one  ; 
and,  although  the  court  and  all  who  heard  the  trial,  and 
the  statements  of  the  poor  old  man,  could  not  help  be- 
lieving him  to  be  the  victim  of  knavery  on  the  part  of 
his  sons,  there  appeared  to  be  no  means  of  getting  away 
from  the  evidence  produced  by  them.  The  case  was 
given  to  the  jury,  who  retired  to  deliberate.  The  foreman 
asked  the  opinion  of  his  fellows,  and  each  one,  from  the 
evidence  before  them,  felt  it  his  duty  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  son,  thus  depriving  the  father  of  the  whole  of  his 
little  property,  and  reducing  him  to  beggary  ! 

When  all  had  given  their  opinion,  the  foreman  said 
he  could  not  agree  with  them,  and  not  only  so,  but  he 
hoped  to  make  them  all  see  the  subject  in  a  different 
light,  and  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  himself. 
The  jurors  were  very  much  surprised  at  this,  and,  though 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  render  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  father,  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible,  if  they 
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paid  any  regard  to  the  evidence  in  the  case.  The  fore- 
man told  them  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  his  mind,  that 
the  signature  to  that  agreement  was  a  forgery,  and  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  young  men,  to  ob- 
tain the  property  by  fraudulent  means.  Said  he,  "  I 
have  been  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  and  I  know  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  not  sufficient 
command  of  his  hand  to  write  his  name,  and  especially 
so  old  a  person  as  the  defendant,  to  make  such  smooth, 
straight  marks,  as  that  cross  is  composed  of;  and,"  he 
continued,  "  although  you,  gentlemen,  are  tolerable 
writers,  I  do  not  believe  one  of  you  can  make  a  mark 
so  handsome  as  this,  even  while  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  a  hand  palsied  by  old  age  and  infirmity."  The 
jurors  made  the  experiment,  and  found  that  although 
they  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  firm  nerves 
and  steady  hands,  they  could  not  produce  a  mark  equal 
to  the  cross  appended  to  the  writing  before  them. 

These  arguments,  together  with  their  experiments, 
were  convincing,  and  the  eleven  jurors  were  glad  to  find 
good  reason  for  reversing  their  first  formed  opinion,  and 
coming-  to  agreement  with  their  foreman.  The  court, 
with  a  crowd  of  spectators,  were  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  jury  to  make  their  appearance.  Those  who  heard 
the  trial,  could  not  but  feel  that  the  old  man  would  be 
the  victim  of  the  knavery  of  his  sons,  if  the  case  was 
decided  in  their  favor  ;  and  they  could  not  hope  for  any 
other  termination.  The  jury  came  in  and  took  their 
seats  ;  and  when  the  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
was  declared,  the  result  was  so  entirely  unexpected,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  satisfactory  to  the  audience,  that  an 
involuntary  expression  of  approbation  ran  through  the 
room.  How  the  jury  came  to  their  decision,  no  one 
could  imagine,  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court, 
when  the  foreman  explained  their  reasons  to  the  judge 
and  counsel.  The  father  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  court,  the  bar,  and  his  acquaintance  generally, 
upon  the  unexpected  termination  of  the  case,  and  the 
sons  were  thunderstruck  at  the  exposure  of  their  vil- 
lainy. The  jury  had  ample  proof  of  the  justice  of  their 
verdict,  for  both  the  young  men  absconded  that  very 
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night,  fearing  that  some  process  would  be  instituted 
against  them  for  forgery  and  perjury,  if  they  remained. 
The  foreman  returned  home,  feeling  that  tie  had  been 
abundantly  compensated  for  the  delay  his  own  business 
had  suffered,  by  the  providential  opportunity  afforded 
him,  of  saving  an  aged  and  worthy  man  from  the  ruin 
intended  by  his  unprincipled  children. 


THE  BRIGAND'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  young  British  officer,  of  the  —  regiment,  quartered 
at  Corfu,  was  in  the  habit  of  hunting  frequently  in 
Greece.  He  was  well  mounted  on  an  English  hunter, 
whose  wind  and  speed  he  had  frequently  tried  among 
the  mountains.  One  day,  the  hounds  of  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged,  started  a  roe,  which  led  them  a 
long  and  weary  chase  ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  horse, 
and  his  own  skill,  enabled  him  to  leave  his  companions 
far  behind. 

They  had  started  early,  and,  like  James  Fitz  James, 
the  sun  was  already  in  the  high  heaven,  ere  the  capture 
of  his  game  enabled  him  to  rein  in  his  steed.  He  was  now 
in  a  remote  country,  quite  alone,  having  left  his  compan- 
ions far  behind  ;  and,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  caring 
not  whither  he  went — he  was  also  far  from  the  shore. 
The  utmost  he  could  do,  from  the  highest  rock  in  his 
neighborhood,  was  to  see  the  blue  Mediterranean  at  a 
great  distance. 

The  few  hounds  which  followed,  and  caught  their 
game,  were  quite  tired  ;  and  his  horse,  bloody,  and  cov- 
ered with  sweat  from  excessive  riding.  He  determined, 
however,  not  to  pass  the  night  among  the  mountains ; 
and,  taking  the  Mediterranean  as  his  guide,  he  resolved 
to  make  his  way,  as  well  as  he  could,  to  Burtrinto,  from 
whence  he  had  set  out. 

He  had  not  proceeded  very  far,  when,  his  horse  be- 
coming very  lame,  he  was  forced  to  consider  what  he 
had  best  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  him  in  the 
mountains,  where  he,  perhaps,  might  never  find  him 
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again,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  symptoms  of  a  human 
habitation  in  the  neighborhood.  He  accordingly  un- 
girthed  him,  and  set  to  grooming  him  himself.  He  then 
brought  him  some  water  in  his  cap,  to  which  he  added 
brandy  from  his  hunting-flask,  which  the  generous  ani- 
mal drank,  and  seemed  to  be  revived. 

He  thus,  after  a  while,  was  enabled  to  proceed  ;  and 
in  about  an  hour's  slow  traveling,  got  a  better  view  of 
the  Ionian  sea,  with  its  numerous  and  beautiful  islands. 
The  day  was  now,  however,  far  spent ;  and  it  was  with 
much  delight  that,  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  he  espied  the 
white  walls  of  a  Greek  cottage  before  him.  He  deter- 
mined, at  all  risks,  to  seek  admission  and  an  asylum  for 
the  night.  He  approached  the  door,  which  he  found 
shut ;  he  knocked  loudly  with  his  hunting-whip ;  and 
quickly  the  door  was  opened  by  a  Greek  female,  the 
loveliest  his  eyes  had  ever  rested  on.  The  young  hunts- 
man made  his  misfortunes  and  his  wishes  known  to  her, 
in  as  good  Albanian  as  he  could  muster ;  to  which  she 
replied  in  Italian,  and  invited  him  in. 

The  cause  of  manhood  and  misfortune  seldom  finds  a 
deaf  ear  among  the  ladies :  and  this  beautiful  Greek 
yielded  to  its  influence,  and  readily  offered  him  an  asy- 
lum ;  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  must  depart 
at  daybreak  ;  for,  if  her  male  friends,  who  bore  no  great 
love  to  the  English,  caught  him  there,  he  might  repent 
his  intrusion. 

Costello,  (for  such  was  the  officer's  name,)  readily  as- 
sented, and  joyfully  took  possession  of  the  small  cham- 
ber the  beautiful  Zoraida  showed  him  for  the  night. 
He  even,  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  admiration  for  his  beauti- 
ful hostess,  nearly  forgot  his  poor  steed.  His  recollec- 
tion, however,  quickly  returned,  and  he  sallied  out  to 
the  stable,  and  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
comfort  himself.  The  peculiarity  of  his  situation  not  a 
little  surprised  him.  Alone,  amid  the  desert  mountains 
of  Albania,  with  the  most  beautiful  woman  his  eyes  ever 
rested  on  ;  and  conjecture  seemed  at  a  stand  to  account 
for  her  solitary  situation.  'Tis  true,  she  had  spoken  of 
male  relations  ;  but  he  had,  as  yet,  seen  no  human  form 
in  that  solitude,  except  herself.  There  was  a  neatness 
41* 
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about  the  cottage  which  scarcely  belonged  to  a  Greek 
peasant ;  and  her  language,  although  a  Greek  in  habit 
and  appearance,  was  pure  Tuscan. 

On  his  return  from  the  stable,  he  found  his  beautiful 
hostess  had  prepared  a  suitable  collation  ;  which,  with  a 
cup  of  the  good  wine  of  Thessaly,  made  him  forget  his 
fatigue.  She  seemed  not  unwilling  to  enter  into  con- 
versation. Costello  was  a  good  linguist.  Having  been 
some  time  in  Florence,  he  spoke  the  genuine  Tuscan 
with  fluency.  He,  therefore,  willingly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  of  entering  into  a  conversation  in  that 
language,  to  which  her  soft  melodious  voice  lent  an  ad- 
ditional harmony. 

Her  story  was  short.  She  belonged  to  a  party  of  bri- 
gands, who  occupied  this  retreat  among  the  mountains  ; 
from  whence  they  made  excursions  on  the  plains  for 
plunder,  on  one  of  which  they  were  now  absent.  They 
had  lately  come  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Calabria ;  and 
her  father,  (who  was  the  head  of  the  gang,)  was  origin- 
ally from  Pisa,  where  she  had  been  brought  up,  which 
accounted  for  the  purity  of  her  language. 

"  She  was,"  she  said,  "  tired  of  that  kind  of  life,  which 
was  now  doubly  odious  to  her,  as  her  father  was  forcing 
her  to  marry  one  of  his  own  gang — a  young  Albanian, 
whose  habits  and  disposition  she  could  not  fancy." 

She  owned  she  was  unhappy  ;  and  the  downcast  mel- 
ancholy of  her  beautiful  eyes,  too  well  attested  the  truth 
of  her  assertion.  Costello  felt  for  her ;  to  which,  per- 
haps, the  extreme  beauty  of  her  appearance  not  a  little 
tended.  He  resolved  to  rescue  her  ;  yet,  how  to  effect 
it  he  did  not  know.  It  was  more  easily  thought  of  than 
executed.  In  the  ardor  of  the  moment,  he  mentioned  it 
to  her.  He  urged  her  to  fly  with  him.  She  hesitated — 
she  resisted — at  last,  she  yielded. 

"  But  not  now,"  said  she  ;  "  I  must  again  see  my 
father.  Poor,  miserable  old  man  !  he  will  now  have 
nobody  to  watch  over  him — to  pray  for  him  !  Perhaps 
he  may  now  fall  a  victim  to  his  own  blood-thirsty  com- 
panions. Return,"  she  continued,  "  to  your  own  quar- 
ters ;  prepare  a  few  servants  to  attend  you  ;  and,  in  the 
next  dark  of  the  moon,  meet  me  under  yonder  rock,  at 
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midnight,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  accompany  you  to 
some  place,  where  you  may  be  able  to  procure  a  safe  es- 
cort for  me  back  to  Pisa." 

Costello  promised  all  she  asked.  He  retired  to  rest ; 
and  the  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  started  off,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Corfu,  bearing  with  him  the  image  of  the  beauti- 
ful Zoraida  strongly  impressed  on  his  imagination. 

Another  week  passed  on,  without  their  meeting  :  still 
Zoraida  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  The  moon 
had  now  arrived  at  that  point  in  her  orbit,  at  which, 
even  in  that  delightful  climate,  she  veils  her  light  for  a 
short  time  ;  and  Costello,  thinly  attended,  and  ignorant 
of  the  errand  of  danger  he  was  entering  on,  prepared  to 
put  in  execution  his  intention  of  rescuing  the  beautiful 
Zoraida,  and  making  her  his  own. 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  retracing  his  route  ;  and, 
leaving  his  servants  and  horses  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, joyfully  ascended  the  rock,  armed,  simply,  with  his 
sword  and  a  case  of  pistols. 

An  overhanging  mountain  sheltered  all  from  the  back, 
while  before  them  stretched  the  fair  plains  and  valleys 
of  Epirus,  though  now  shaded  by  the  veil  of  night. 
Another  moment,  and  Costello  held  the  beautiful  Zo- 
raida in  his  arms.  They  had  just  turned,  to  descend  to 
the  horses,  when  two  brigands  rushed  from  behind  the 
rock,  and,  with  the  cry  of  "  Faithless  Zoraida  !"  "  Vil- 
lain Inglese  !"  plunged  a  dagger  into  each  of  their  hearts. 
The  following  morning  saw  the  corpses  of  the  beautiful 
Zoraida  and  the  unfortunate  Costello,  in  the  market- 
place of  Corfu. 


ST.  MARTIN'S  CAVE. 

There  is  a  cave  on  the  south  end  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, recently  discovered,  called  St.  Martin's,  or  the  New 
Cave.  It  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  St.  Michael's, 
but  not  near  so  extensive.  The  path  which  we  are 
obliged  to  traverse  in  order  to  get  to  it,  is  one  of  consid- 
erable difficulty  and   danger.     We  left  our  horses  in 
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charge  of  a  servant,  half  a  mile  from  the  cave,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  a  narrow  ledge,  formed  by  art,  and  with 
much  labor,  about  three  feet  wide,  until  we  reached  the 
desired  spot.  The  singular  circumstance  which  led  to 
its  discovery  deserves  mention.  The  south  end  and  all 
the  eastern  side  of  Gibraltar  is,  or  rather  had  been 
deemed,  inaccessible,  as  it  rises  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea,  and  presents  to  the  eye  no  ledges  or  asperities  to  en- 
courage one  to  attempt  to  ascend  or  descend  it,  no  matter 
what  might  be  his  inducement. 

A  soldier  from  the  garrison  had  been  wandering  about 
the  summit  of  the  rock  somewhat  inebriated ;  and  had 
been  seen,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  directing  his 
course  towards  his  quarters.  But  that  evening  at  mus- 
ter, when  his  name  was  called,  he  was  missing,  nor 
did  he  appear  during  the  night.  It  being  known  in 
what  situation  he  had  been,  his  absence  created  no 
alarm  amongst  his  messmates  and  fellow  soldiers.  All 
expected  to  see  him  next  morning,  with  an  aching  head 
and  an  empty  stomach.  The  morning  came,  but  the 
soldier  returned  not.  His  companions  became  alarmed, 
and  made  a  search  for  him  ;  and  his  commanding  officer 
sent  others  in  pursuit  of  him,  as  a  deserter.  At  night 
the  different  parties  returned,  alike  unsuccessful.  It  was 
now  believed  on  all  hands,  that,  while  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, he  had  wandered  too  near  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  precipice,  and  had  fallen  from  its  vast 
height  into  the  bay  below,  and  had  met,  of  course,  with 
the  death  that  all  considered  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  such  an  accident.  In  this  opinion  they  were  fully 
convinced  when  the  second  day  and  night  elapsed,  and 
no  intelligence  whatever  was  received  of  the  lost  one. 
Judge  then  what  must  have  been  their  surprise  on  the 
third  day,  to  behold  the  man  whom  all  had  supposed 
dead,  coming  towards  them  in  propria  persona.  His 
clothes  were  torn  and  dirty,  and  his  appearance  some- 
what haggard;  but  there  he  was,  and  no  one  could 
doubt  his  identity.  Curiosity  was  immediately  at  work 
to  know  where  he  had  been  ;  why  he  had  come  back  ; 
or  why  he  had  not  come  back  before. 

The  conjecture  which  all  had  formed  was  indeed  cor- 
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rect.  The  soldier  had  fallen  from  the  rock  ;  but  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence  saved  him  from  destruction. 
In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  of  the  discovery  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking,  is  a  small  vestibule  or  thresh- 
old, about  four  feet  wide,  I  should  judge,  in  the  widest 
part,  and  as  lonor  as  the  opening  to  the  cavern.  On  this 
narrow  ledge,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  from  below, 
had  the  poor  fellow  fallen !  and  a  small  tree  which  grew 
out  of  a  cleft  above  the  mouth,  was  the  instrument,  in 
the  hand  of  Providence,  to  break  the  impetus  of  a  fall, 
which  otherwise  must  have  been  fatal.  This  tremen- 
dous accident  had  the  effect,  no  doubt,  to  sober  him  com- 
pletely :  and  on  recovering  from  the  trance  which  the 
momentary  consciousness  of  his  horrible  situation  must 
have  created  as  he  was  just  falling  from  the  dizzy  height, 
he  found  himself  in  a  situation  not  much  preferable  to 
the  death  which  a  few  moments  before  had  seemed  in- 
evitable. He  was  there  alone  and  without  resources, 
upon  a  little  solitary  shelf,  about  midway  of  a  precipitous 
and  inaccessible  rock  ;  before  him  the  sea,  behind  him  a 
dreary  cavern,  and  on  either  side  the  rock  gradually 
curving  round  so  as  to  leave  him  without  even  the 
cheering  prospect  of  a  human  habitation.  Compared 
with  the  herculean  pedestal  on  which  he  rested,  he  was 
an  object  so  diminutive  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would 
ever  be  noticed  by  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  polaccas 
and  other  vessels  that  occasionally  glided  by,  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock  ;  and  so  certain  did  he  feel  that  human  aid 
could  never  be  extended  to  him,  that  he  was  once  or 
twice  upon  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  his  existence. 
It  may  be  imagined,  but  scarcely  described,  what  effects 
the  continual  war  of  feelings  that  had  been  waging  in 
his  breast  for  two  days  and  nights,  must  have  produced 
on  his  appearance.  He  was  pale  and  haggard,  and 
scarcely  wished  for  preservation. 

On  the  third  morning,  after  having  spent  a  night  of 
horrid  dreams  in  the  deep  and  appalling  solitude  of  the 
cave,  he  entered  once  more  upon  his  little  and  isolated 
balcony,  merely  to  look  upon  the  heavens  and  the  waters 
again — but  scarcely  with  the  shadow  of  a  hope  for  suc- 
cor.     There  was  a  polacca  below  him,  that  had  turned 
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from  the  straits  into  the  bay,  and  was  gliding  slowly 
along  for  Gibraltar.  His  eye  rested  upon  it  with  the 
intensity  of  despair  ;  he  endeavored  to  exert  his  voice  ; 
but  it  was  harsh  and  dissonant ;  and  had  it  been  full- 
toned  and  strong,  he  was  too  far  from  them  to  have  been 
heard.  He  took  off  his  coat  and  waved  it,  but  they  per- 
ceived it  not — again  he  waved  it — but  with  abated  en- 
ergy. Do  his  eyes  deceive  him  ?  No,  they  behold  it ! 
they  answer  to  his  signal !  there  yet  is  hope  !  But  how 
can  they  afford  him  succor  ? — he  is  beyond  their  reach — 
their  signal  might  have  been  in  answer  to  something 
else.  Such,  and  a  thousand  other  less  coherent  thoughts, 
were  continually  rushing  across  his  distracted  mind,  till 
at  length  hope  died  away,  as  the  polacca  passed  the 
furthest  projection  of  the  rock,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
Once  again  the  gloom  of  despair  settled  in  midnight 
blackness  upon  his  brow — once  more  he  is  instigated  to 
precipitate  himself  from  his  horrid  perch  into  certain  de- 
struction ;  but  something  whispered  him  that  all  would 
yet  be  well.  Three  hours  were  passed  in  this  dreadful 
state  of  suspense ;  when,  at  length,  casting  up  his  eyes 
in  agony,  he  beheld — great  God  !  is  it  not  a  vision  !  he 
beheld  a  rope  descending  almost  immediately  over  his 
head.  You  may  be  sure  it  was  not. long  ere  it  was  made 
fast  securely  around  his  body,  and  he  was  liberated  from 
as  horrid  a  dilemma  as  ever  human  being  was  placed  in. 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  giving  you  any  kind  of  an  idea 
of  the  horrors  of  this  poor  fellow's  situation  :  you  must 
visit  Gibraltar  before  you  can  fully  appreciate  them. 


CARVALHO,  AND  THE  INaUISITION. 

Alvarez  de  Rameiro  was  the  son  of  a  Portuguese 
marquis,  by  an  English  lady  of  great  beauty  and  consid- 
erable fortune.  The  match  was  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  family  of  the  nobleman  ;  and  Alvarez,  at  the  death 
of  his  mother,  found  himself  heir  to  her  English  estates, 
and  to  the  cordial  dislike  of  his  Portuguese  relations  : 
but  he  was  of  a  light  heart  and  free  spirit,  and  found  an 
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antidote  to  their  coldness  and  neglect  in  his  contempt  for 
their  opinion.  An  accident  introduced  him  at  Lisbon 
to  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Wentworth,  an  English 
merchant,  who,  with  his  lovely  daughter,  occupied  a 
beautiful  villa  within  a  league  of  Lisbon.  This  ac- 
quaintance, as  their  amiable  qualities  mutually  devel- 
oped themselves,  ripened  into  friendship.  Alvarez  ex- 
hibited a  frankness  of  manner  which  never  bordered 
upon  rudeness,  and  was  equally  remote  from  assurance  ; 
while  the  liberality  of  his  opinions  indicated  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind  that  the  bigotry  amid  which  he  had  been 
educated  had  not  been  able  to  overthrow.  These  qual- 
ities well  accorded  with  the  straight  forward  disposition 
of  the  Englishman,  who  probably  found  them  scarce  in 
Lisbon,  and  rendered  the  society  of  the  young  foreigner 
more  than  ordinarily  agreeable  to  him. 

An  explanation  which  had  taken  place  between  the 
merchant  and  Alvarez,  was  followed  by  an  equally  good 
understanding  between  the  latter  and  the  young  lady  ; 
and  it  was  finally  arranged  among  them  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth, who  had  been  eminently  successful  in  his  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  Lisbon,  should  only  remain  to  close 
his  accounts,  and  convert  his  large  property  into  bills 
and  specie,  for  the  purpose  of  remitting  it  to  London, 
when  the  whole  party,  Alvarez  himself  having  no  ties  to 
bind  him  to  his  own  country,  should  embark  for  Eng- 
land, where  the  union  of  the  young  people  was  to  take 
place. 

But  scarcely  had  the  preliminary  arrangements  been 
completed,  when  the  merchant  was  seized  with  an  in- 
flammatory fever,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  leaving 
his  daughter,  who  loved  him  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
which  such  a  parent  might  well  inspire,  overwhelmed 
by  sorrow,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  and  without  a 
friend  in  the  world  but  Alvarez,  whose  ability  to  protect 
her  fell  infinitely  short  of  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  her 
service.  Still,  however,  he  could  comfort  and  advise 
with  her ;  and  she  looked  up  to  him  with  all  that  con- 
fiding affection  which  the  noble  qualities  of  his  heart, 
and  the  honorable  tenor  of  his  conduct,  could  not  fail  to 
create.     But  even  he,  her  only  stay,  was  shortly  taken 
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from  her.  The  Holy  Inquisition  having  gained  infor- 
mation of  their  intention  of  quitting  Lisbon  with  the 
property  of  the  deceased  merchant,  availed  itself  of  the 
pretext  afforded  by  the  religious  profession  of  Alvarez,  to 
apprehend  and  confine  him,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  delaying  the  embarkation,  relying  on  ulterior  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  possession  of  the  wealth  of  their 
victims. 

Mary  Wentworth's  was  not  a  mind  to  sink  supinely 
under  misfortune,  for  she  had  much  energy  of  character; 
but  this  last  blow  was  enough  to  paralyze  it  all.  She 
had  no  difficulty  to  guess  at  the  object  of  the  Holy  In- 
quisition, and  she  knew  that  if  any  measure  could  avail 
her  in  this  emergency,  it  must  be  speedily  adopted.  But 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition  was  a  fearful  one  to  con- 
tend with.  There  was  but  one  man  in  Lisbon  who 
could  aid  her,  and  to  him  she  was  a  stranger  ;  yet  to  him 
she  determined  to  appeal. 

The  name  of  Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvalho,  marquis 
of  Pombal,  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  history  of  Portugal,  as  that  of  the  prime  min- 
ister of  King  Joseph ;  to  which  elevation  he  appears  to 
have  risen  from  circumstances  of  extreme  indigence  and 
the  humble  rank  of  a  corporal.  He  is  represented  to 
have  been  a  man  of  enlarged  mind,  uncommon  personal 
courage,  and  great  decision  of  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  a  haughty,  overbearing 
spirit,  to  have  executed  justice  with  extreme  severity, 
and  evinced  a  cruel  and  ferocious  disposition.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  universally  admitted,  that  in  the  majority 
of  his  political  acts  he  had  the  good  of  his  country  at 
heart,  which  is  evinced  by  the  wisdom  with  which  he 
met,  and  the  success  with  which  he  alleviated,  the  public 
Ccllalllities  consequent  upon  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in 
1755 — by  the  salutary  restraints  which  he  imposed  upon 
an  arrogant  aristocracy,  as  well  as  upon  the  tyranny  of 
the  Inquisition— and  by  the  decided  measures  by  which 
he  contributed  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  person  he  was  of  gigantic  stature  ;  and  his  counte- 
nance was^  so  singularly  marked  and  imposing,  that  a 
nobleman,  who  had  opened  his  carriage  door  with  the 
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intention  of  assassinating  him,  was  deterred  from  his 
purpose  by  its  awful  and  terrible  expression. 

To  this  man,  whom  the  boldest  could  not  approach 
without  awe,  Mary  Went  worth  resolved  to  appeal.  It 
was  night,  when  she  presented  herself  at  his  palace, 
where  she  was  refused  admittance.  While,  however, 
she  was  parleying  with  the  sentinel,  Carvalho's  steward, 
who  had  accompanied  his  master  on  his  embassy  to  the 
court  of  London,  approached  the  gate,  and,  being  inter- 
ested by  her  English  accent,  caused  her  to  be  admitted. 
He  inquired  the  nature  of  her  business  with  the  minister, 
which  she  briefly  explained  to  him. 

"Alas,  my  daughter  !"  said  the  old  man,  "I  fear  your 
errand  to  Carvalho  will  prove  a  fruitless  one.  I  may 
not  safely  procure  you  an  interview  ;  but  your  country- 
men, while  I  sojourned  among  them,  were  kind  to  me, 
and  I  would  peril  something  to  do  you  this  service. 
Follow  me." 

He  preceded  her  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and,  pointing  to 
a  door  partly  open,  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  he 
said  :  "  There,  in  that  room,  is  he  whom  you  seek  ;  may 
God  prosper  your  errand  !"  With  these  words  he  disap- 
peared by  a  side  door,  and  Mary  approached  the  apart- 
ment which  he  had  pointed  out  as  that  of  Carvalho. 
The  door  was  sufficiently  open  to  admit  her  ;  and,  en- 
tering, she  found  herself  in  a  spacious  and  lofty  room, 
from  the  ceiling  of  which  depended  a  lamp  immediately 
over  the  head  of  the  man  at  whose  frown  all  Lisbon 
trembled  ;  and  when  she  beheld  his  gigantic  form  and 
ferocious  countenance,  she  felt  that  nothing  short  of  the 
stake  which  depended  on  the  interview,  could  induce  her 
to  persevere  in  seeking  it. 

His  head  rested  onhis  hand ;  his  brow  was  strongly 
knit ;  and  his  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  some  papers. 
The  rustling  of  her  dress,  as  she  drew  near  the  table, 
attracted  his  attention.  He  did  not  start,  but  raising  his 
eyes,  looked  coldly  and  sternly  upon  her;  and,  without 
uttering  a  word,  appeared  to  wait  for  an  explanation  of 
so  extraordinary  an  intrusion. 

Mary  possessed  shrewdness  and  discrimination  enough 
to  perceive  that,  with  a  man  of  Carvalho's  strength  and 
42 
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decision  of  character,  nothing  was  more  likely  to  preju- 
dice her  cause  than  circumlocution.  She  therefore  en- 
tered at  once  upon  her  story,  and  told  it  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  concluding  with  an  appeal  rather  to  his 
justice  than  to  his  feelings  :  and  in  this  she  did  wisely. 
He  listened  without  interrupting  her,  or  betraying  in  his 
countenance  the  slightest  indication  of  the  effect  of  her 
appeal.  When  she  had  ended,  he  waited  a  few  moments, 
as  if  to  ascertain  if  she  had  any  thing  more  to  say.  His 
reply  was — "  Senora,  were  I  to  try  my  strength  with  the 
Holy  Inquisition  upon  every  occasion  of  its  oppression 
and  injustice,  I  should  have  constant  occupation,  and 
gain  little  by  the  contest.  I  am  not  omnipotent :  I  have 
checked  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  but  I  cannot  crush 
it,  or,  credit  it  me,  not  one  stone  of  that  hated  edifice 
should  stand  upon  another.  Your  case  is  hard,  and  I 
compassionate  it ;  but  I  fear  I  can  do  nothing  to  aid  you 
in  obtaining  redress.  Your  say  your  father  was  a  Bri- 
tish merchant :  what  was  his  name  ?" 

"  Wentworth,  senor." 

"  Wentworth  ! — I  have  good  cause  to  recollect  him. 
Of  all  my  political  opponents,  that  man,  if  not  the  most 
powerful,  was  the  most  persevering  and  unbending.  I 
adopted  certain  measures,  which  he  considered  to  mili- 
tate against  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  he  com- 
batted  them  with  all  his  might ;  but  he  did  it  like  a  man, 
boldly  and  open-handed.  In  the  very  heat  of  this  con- 
troversy, when  the  feelings  of  both  parties  were  at  the 
height  of  their  excitement,  I  was  walking,  unattended, 
in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  when  a  mob  collected  upon  my 
path,  and  dark  looks  and  threatening  gestures  were  gath- 
ering around  me.  I  am  not  a  man  to  fly  from  a  rabble : 
I  frowned  defiance  upon  my  assailants,  who  continued  to 
press  upon  me  ;  and  some  of  them  unsheathed  their  dag- 
gers. On  a  sudden,  and  from  behind  me,  I  was  seized 
by  a  powerful  hand,  dragged  into  a  house,  the  door 
of  which  was  instantly  closed,  and  I  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  your  father.  '  Carvalho,'  said  he,  '  you 
are  my  enemy  and  my  country's  ;  but  you  shall  not  die 
a  dog's  death,  while  I  can  protect  you.'  He  kept  his 
word,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  and  imprecations  of  the 
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rabble,  declaring  that  they  should  pull  his  house  upon 
his  head,  ere  they  violated  its  sanctuary.  A  party  of 
military  at  last  arrived,  and  dispersed  the  rioters.  Your 
father,  at  parting,  said,  with  a  smiie,  '  Now,  Carvalho, 
we  are  foes  again.'  And  is  he  dead?  Then  have  I  lost 
an  enemy,  whom  to  bring  back  to  earth  I  would  freely 
surrender  all  who  now  call  themselves  my  friends. 
Marvel  not,  lady,  that  I  am  somewhat  rough  and  stern  ; 
ingratitude  hath  made  me  so.  This  city  was  once  a 
ruin  ;  gaunt  famine  was  even  in  her  palaces,  and  the 
cry  of  desolation  in  her  streets.  I  gave  bread  to  her 
famishing  people,  raised  her  from  the  dust,  and  made 
her  what  you  see :  but  I  sowed  blessings,  and  curses 
were  the  harvest  that  I  reaped.  I  have  labored  day  and 
night  for  the  good  of  this  priest-ridden  people  ;  and,  be- 
cause I  have  consulted  their  welfare  rather  than  their 
prejudices,  there  is  not  a  man  in  Lisbon  who  would  not 
plunge  his  dagger  into  my  heart,  if  he  had  courage  for 
the  deed.  A  sense  of  gratitude  to  any  human  being  is 
new  to  me,  and,  trust  me,  I  will  indulge  it.  The  debt  I 
owe  your  father,  and  which  his  proud  spirit  would  not 
permit  me  to  acknowledge  as  I  purposed,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  repay  to  his  child.  Yet  how  to  aid  you  in 
this  matter,  I  know  not.  I  have  to  combat  the  most 
powerful  engine  of  the  church,  which  on  this  occasion 
will  have  the  prejudices  of  the  people  on  its  side." 

The  minister  paced  the  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
thoughtfully  and  perplexed  ;  at  length  he  resumed : — 
"  The  holy  brotherhood  are  not  wont  to  do  their  work  by 
halves,  and  you  will  be  their  next  victim.  I  know  of  but 
one  way  to  save  you,  and  him  for  whom  you  intercede  : 
it  is  replete  with  peril,  but  it  shall  be  dared.  Go  home 
to  your  dwelling ;  tell  no  one  that  you  have  seen  me  ; 
and,  happen  what  may,  I  will  be  with  you  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  if  it  be  to  perish  by  your  side." 

Alvarez  had  been  a  prisoner  three  days,  during  which 
his  treatment  was  in  no  respect  rigorous,  when  he  was 
summoned  before  the  inquisitor.  The  hall  of  audience, 
as  it  was  termed,  was  a  spacious  chamber,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  upon  an  elevation  or  platform,  about  three 
inches  from  the  floor,  was  a  long  table,  covered  with 
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crimson  cloth :  around  it  were  placed  chairs  decorated 
with  crosses  ;  at  one  end  of  it  sat  the  inquisitor,  and  at 
the  other  the  notary  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  chamber  was  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  which  nearly  reached  the  ceiling  ;  and  imme- 
diately opposite  was  a  bench  appropriated  to  the  prison- 
ers during  their  examination.  The  inquisitor  wore  a 
kind  of  cap,  with  a  square  crown  ;  the  notary  and  the 
prisoner  were  of  course  uncovered.  Alvarez  was  first 
commanded  to  lay  his  hand  on  a  missal  which  was  on 
the  table,  and  swear  that  he  would  truly  answer  the  in- 
terrogatories which  might  be  put  to  him.  He  was  then 
desired  to  sit  down  upon  the  bench  which  was  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  inquisitor,  who,  after  a  pause,  said  :  "  Senor 
Alvarez,  you  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  accusation  upon 
which  you  have  been  summoned  before  this  tribunal." 

"  Conscious  of  no  offence  which  should  have  subjected 
me  to  the  loss  of  my  liberty,  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce 
the  accusation  false,  be  it  what  it  may." 

"  You  speak  rashly,  senor ;  the  Holy  Office  is  not 
wont  to  proceed  upon  slight  grounds.  I  pray  you, 
therefore,  to  examine  your  conscience,  and  see  if — not 
recently,  perhaps,  but  in  the  course  of  your  life — you 
have  never  committed  any  offence  of  which  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  the  Inquisition  to  take  cognizance." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  :  and  if 
any  man  have  aught  against  me,  let  him  stand  forth." 

"  The  Holy  Office,  for  wise  reasons,  does  not  confront 
the  accuser  and  accused,  as  is  the  custom  in  ordinary 
courts ;  neither  is  it  our  wont  to  declare  the  nature  of 
the  charge,  which  we  rather  refer  to  the  conscience  of 
the  delinquent :  but,  willing  that  you  should  meet,  with 
as  little  delay  as  may  be,  the  accusation  which  has  been 
brought  against  you,'  I  will  read  it.  It  recites  that,  hav- 
ing been  born  of  an  English  mother,  you  have  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  falsely-called  reformed  religion,  to  the 
danger  of  your  own  soul  and  the  scandal  of  the  true 
faith  ;  that  you  have  of  late  been  in  habits  of  close  in- 
tercourse with  a  pestilent  heretic  of  the  same  country, 
since  dead,  and  that  you  are  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  his  daughter,  also  a  heretic,  contrary  to  the  canons 
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of  our  holy  church.  This.  Senor  Alvarez,  is  the  charge: 
what  have  you  to  urge  against  its  truth  ?" 

"  God  forbid  that,  in  hesitating  to  confess  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  faith,  I  should  deny  its  divine  Author ! 
You  have  reproached  me  with  my  English  parentage  ; 
and  if  Jhe  religion  of  Cranmer,  of  Ridley,  and  of  Lat- 
imer, be  heresy,  then  I  am  a  heretic  ;  and,  if  the  cup 
which  was  presented  to  their  lips  may  not  pass  from 
mine,  may  God  give  me  grace  to  drink  it  as  they  did, 
holding  fast  by  the  faith  to  which  I  have  linked  my 
hopes  of  Heaven's  mercy  !" 

"  Nay,  Senor  Alvarez,  the  Holy  Office  is  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  rather  rejoiceth  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  mercy  which  is  in  its  discretion :  and, 
although  the  offence  of  which  you  have  confessed  your- 
self guilty,  hath  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  death  of  igno- 
miny and  torture,  we  have  power,  by  deferring  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  to  give  you  time  to  repent ; 
so  that,  upon  a  renunciation  of  your  errors,  you  may 
finally  be  pardoned,  and  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  By  a  law,  whereby  the  goods  of  heretics  are 
confiscated,  those  of  the  deceased  merchant,  Wentworth, 
become  the  property  of  the  church  ;  and  as,  from  your 
connection  with  him  and  his  daughter,  you  cannot  but 
be  informed  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of  his  wealth, 
I  call  upon  you,  as  you  would  propitiate  the  Holy  Office 
by  assisting  in  securing  its  rights,  to  put  it  in  possession 
of  all  you  know  upon  the  subject." 

u  Behold,"  said  Alvarez,  with  a  burst  of  indignation, 
which  startled  the  inquisitor,  "  the  cloven  foot  of  the 
Evil  One.  Now  listen  to  me.  The  robber  of  the 
mountains  hath  kept  faith,  and  the  lion  of  the  desert 
hath  spared  his  prey ;  but  with  the  minions  of  the  In- 
quisition there  is  neither  faith  nor  mercy.  I  know  that 
he  upon  whom  your  dungeons  have  once  closed,  stands 
upon  the  brink  of  the  grave*,  and  that  his  life  is  beyond 
human  ransom.  Were  I  to  answer  the  question  you 
have  so  insidiously  proposed,  I  should  not  only  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  a  dying  father,  and  make  his 
child  a  beggar,  but  I  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  an 
institution  which,  if  its  power  were  equal  to  its  will, 
42* 
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would  make  this  beauteous  world  a  howling  wilderness. 
I  will  neither  betray  my  trust,  nor  deny  my  faith :  by 
God's  grace,  the  last  act  of  my  life  shall  not  involve  the 
double  guilt  of  treachery  and  apostasy." 

Daring  this  speech,  the  countenance  of  the  inquisitor 
was  gradually  losing  that  hypocritical  expression  of 
mildness,  under  which  those  holy  functionaries  were  ac- 
customed to  mask  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  feelings  ; 
his  face  became  flushed  with  rage,  and  he  exclaimed, 
when  Alvarez  had  finished  : — "  You  vaunt  it  bravely^ 
senor!  we  will  now  try  that  persuasive  power,  which  is 
wont  to  make  our  guests  marvelously  communicative." 

"  You  may  wring  the  blood-drops  from  my  heart,  but 
you  will  not  rob  it  of  its  secret." 

"  Away  with  him  to  the  torture  !"  roared  the  inquisi- 
tor, and  immediately  quitted  the  apartment,  while  Al- 
varez was  conducted  by  another  door,  and  through  a 
long  passage,  into  a  spacious  chamber,  from  which  the 
light  of  day  was  entirely  excluded.  The  lamp,  which 
was  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  was  just 
sufficient  to  render  distinct  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisitor, 
the  instruments  of  torture,  and  the  familiars  who  were 
appointed  to  apply  them,  and  whose  grim,  pale  features 
and  frightful  habiliments,  impart  additional  horror  to  the 
scene.  The  remoter  parts  of  the  room  were  involved  in 
darkness.  Alvarez  looked  towards  the  tribunal,  and  im- 
mediately recognized  the  inquisitor  by  whom  he  had 
been  previously  examined,  and  who  now  addressed  him 
with  a  taunting  smile,  and  said,  "  Well,  Senor  Alvarez  ! 
we  have  met  again  :  have  you  brought  your  boasted 
courage  with  you  ?" 

"  He  who  hath  laid  this  trial  upon  me,  and  for  whose 
truth  I  suffer,  will  give  me  strength  to  bear  it." 

"  You  will  need  it  all,  senor,  when  your  turn  shall 
come  ;  but  we  do  all  things  in  order  :  we  have  one  here 
before  you,  by  whose  example  you  may  profit.  Bring 
forward  the  other  prisoner  !" 

Alvarez  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
inquisitor  looked  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  feelings  of  agony 
and  horror,  which  no  language  can  adequately  describe, 
he  beheld  in  the  intended  victim,  his  own  Mary !     A 
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shriek  proclaimed  that  her  feelings  at  the  mutual  recog- 
nition were  not  less  acute  than  his,  and  she  fell  back, 
apparently  lifeless,  into  the  arms  of  her  terrific  at. 
tendants. 

Alvarez  turned  to  the  inquisitor,  and  addressed  him, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  tone  of  supplication.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  there  be  one  instrument  of  torture  more  dreadful 
than  another,  let  me  be  its  victim :  tear  me  piecemeal, 
limb  from  limb  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  all-see- 
ing eye  is  upon  yon.  spare,  oh  spare,  this  beauteous  work 
of  his  hands  !  Oh,  if  you  have  a  human  heart,  you 
cannot  look  upon  such  loveliness  and  mar  it !  Oh,  if 
yon  image  of  the  blessed  Jesus  be  not  set  up  in  bitter 
mockery  of  his  meekness  and  his  mercy,  I  beseech  you, 
harm  her  not." 

"  Nay,  senor,"  replied  the  inquisitor,  with  a  laugh  of 
irony,  "you  drew  so  captivating  a  portrait  of  our  mercy 
in  the  hall  of  audience,  that  it  were  gross  injustice  in  us 
to  prove  it  false.  Let  the  torture  be  applied  to  the  female 
prisoner !" 

The  preparations  to  obey  the  mandate  aroused  Mary 
Wentworth  from  her  swoon  !  and  a  faint,  and,  of  course, 
ineffectual  struggle,  was  all  she  could  oppose  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  first  instrument  of  torture  intended  to  be 
used,  namely,  the  thumb  screw.  It  was,  therefore,  soon 
fixed,  and  the  attendants  waited  the  word  from  the  in- 
quisitor, to  draw  the  cords.  This  he  was  in  the  act  of 
giving,  when  from  the  gloom  in  which  the  extremity  of 
the  room  was  involved,  a  voice  of  thunder  exclaimed, 
"  Forbear  !"  and  immediately  the  speaker  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  tribunal,  his  arm,  however,  enveloped 
in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  concealing  his  face  to  the  eyes. 

The  inquisitor  angrily  inquired  who  it  was  that  pre- 
sumed to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  di- 
rected the  attendants  to  seize  him.  The  stranger  spoke 
not  a  word,  but,  slowly  dropping  his  arm,  discovered  the 
stern  and  haughty  countenance  of  Carvalho. 

The  inquisitor  started,  as  if  a  spectre  had  risen  up  be- 
fore him,  but  immediately  recovered  himself. 

"  Senor  Carvalho,"  said  he,  "  this  visit  is  an  honor  for 
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which  we  were  not  prepared  :  may  I  beg  to  be  informed 
of  its  object  ?" 

"  Simply  the  liberation  of  these  prisoners." 

"  Upon  what  authority  do  you  demand  it  ?" 

"  My  own  will." 

"  Much  as  we  respect  that,  senor,  it  were  scarcely 
sufficient  warrant  to  us  for  their  surrender.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  arrested  are  such  as 
utterly  to  preclude  us  from  according  to  you  the  courtesy 
you  ask." 

"  As  for  your  respect,  I  know  well  the  standard  by 
which  to  measure  it.  The  circumstances  attending  their 
arrest  have  been  reported  to  me,  and  leave  me  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  your  reluctance  to  give  them  up  ;  and  as 
for  your  courtesy,  I  pray  you  keep  it  until  it  be  asked.  I 
did  not  come  to  sue  for  their  liberty,  but  to  demand  it." 

"  It  may  not  be,  senor  ;  the  prisoners  must  pass  to  their 
trials,  where  they  will  have  justice." 

"  Oh,  doubtless  !"  said  Carvalho,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  such  justice  as  the  wolf  metes  out  to  the  lamb,  and  the 
vulture  to  the  dove." 

"  I  pray  you,  senor,  to  reflect  upon  the  unseasonable- 
ness  of  a  jest  upon  an  occasion  like  this." 

"In  good  sooth,  jocularity  is  not  my  wont ;  or  a  jest 
within  "the  torture-room  of  the  Holy  Office,  from  any 
other  than  an  inquisitor,  would  possess  too  much  of  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  be  forborne.  But,  credit  me,  I  was 
never  more  in  earnest  than  I  am  now.  Be  this  the  proof. 
Before  I  ventured  to  obtrude  myself  into  your  reverend 
presence,  I  left  instructions  with  the  commandant  of  ar- 
tillery, in  obedience  to  which,  if  I  be  not  with  him  in 
half  an  hour,  he  will  open  a  fire  upon  your  walls.  Now, 
I  depart  not  alone ;  and  you,  who  best  know  how  the 
light  of  day  will  accord  with  the  secrets  of  your  dun- 
geons, will  make  your  election  between  surrendering  the 
prisoners  or  seeing  this  edifice  a  smoking  ruin." 

"  Senor  Carvalho,"  said  the  inquisitor,  who  had  wit- 
nessed too  many  awful  instances  of  the  minister's  veraci- 
ty, as  well  as  of  his  power,  to  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that 
his  threat,  if  disregarded,  would  be  fulfilled  with  a  ter- 
rible punctuality,  "  in  yielding  to  this  extraordinary  ex- 
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ercise  of  power,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Office,  solemnly  to  protest  against  this  interference 
with  its  privileges  ;  and  you  will  not  be  surprised,  if,  in 
our  own  justification,  we  find  it  expedient  to  appeal  to 
the  pope." 

"  So  did  the  Jesuits  ;  and  in  order  that  their  memorial 
might  not  miscarry,  I  sent  the  appellants  after  it  by  ship- 
loads, until  his  holiness  heartily  wished  the  appeal  and 
the  locusts  that  followed  it,  in  the  Red  Sea.  You  will  do 
wisely  to  profit  by  the  warning  which  their  example 
should  convey  to  you." 

Having  said  this,  he  turned  towards  Alvarez  and  Mary 
Wentworth,  and,  passing  an  arm  of  each  through  his 
own,  led  them  unmolested  through  the  several  gates  of 
the  prison.  Mary  glanced  at  his  countenance,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  sardonic  smile  which  had  marked  it  while 
in  the  presence  of  the  inquisitor,  had  passed  away,  leav- 
ing in  its  place  his  wonted  sternness,  softened,  she 
thought,  by  somewhat  more  of  solemnity  than  she  had 
hitherto  observed  him  to  assume.  He  walked  on  be- 
tween them  in  silence,  until  they  arrived  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  principal  street  in  Lisbon,  when  he  stopped, 
and  said :  "  Here  we  part :  I  have  risked  my  power,  and, 
it  may  be,  my  life,  to  save  you.  But  be  that  my  care  ; 
all  I  ask  of  you  is,  get  you  out  of  this  city,  for  it  is  no 
abiding  place  for  either  of  you.  There  is  an  English 
vessel  in  the  bay  ;  this  officer  (beckoning  to  him  a  per- 
son in  uniform,  whom,  for  the  first  time,  they  observed 
standing  within  a  few  yards  of  them)  will  assist  you  in 
getting  your  effects  on  board :  follow  them  with  all  de- 
spatch ;  for  twenty-four  hours  you  are  safe ;  beyond  that 
time  I  will  not  answer  for  your  lives.  Let  me  hear  of 
your  arrival  in  England.  May  God  bless  and  keep  you  ! 
Farewell  !"  He  pressed  the  hand  of  each,  and  they  saw 
him  no  more. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  advice  was  fol- 
lowed :  before  half  of  the  allotted  time  had  expired,  they 
were  on  their  voyage,  which  proved  safe  and  prosperous. 
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THE  ASSAULT  OF  IVREE. 

During  the  campaign  of  1800,  the  French  army,  des- 
tined to  meet  the  power  of  Austria  on  the  plains  of  Italy, 
before  it  could  render  itself  master  of  Turin  and  of  Mi- 
lan, penetrate  even  to  the  walls  of  Genoa,  and  declare 
the  terms  of  peace  on  the  battle-field  of  Marengo,  had 
yet  to  surmount  that  vast  Alpine  barrier,  which  extends 
from  the  St.  Bernard  to  Nice  and  Montenotte,  and  to 
overcome  a  series  of  tremendous  obstacles,  presenting 
themselves  one  after  another  in  seemingly  endless  suc- 
cession, and  tasking,  to  the  utmost,  if  not  defying,  the 
courage  of  the  troops  and  the  military  genius  "and  per- 
severance of  the  leaders.  These  obstacles  were  not 
merely  the  result  of  natural  position  ;  there  were  in- 
stances in  which  the  resistance  of  the  invaded  was  more 
obstinate  and  more  terrible  than  that  of  mountains,  pre- 
cipices, or  rivers.  Protected  by  fortifications  of  little 
strength  or  difficulty,  and  but  very  inefficiently  aided  by 
a  locality  which  yielded  but  few  means  or  opportunities 
of  vigorous  defense,  but  sustained  by  an  indomitable 
courage,  great  resource  of  invention,  and  an  enthusias- 
tic love  of  country,  infinitely  more  formidable  even  than 
their  courage  and  their  skill,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
town  and  citadel  of  Ivree,  with  a  garrison  of  four  thou- 
sand Austrian  soldiers,  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon, 
maintained  their  post  for  three  days,  against  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded  by  the  three 
youngest,  but  already  most  illustrious  generals  in  Europe, 
Massena,  Lannes,  and  Bernadotte. 

Furious  at  seeing  his  march  thus  arrested  before  this 
insignificant  little  place,  he,  who  had  taken  Alexandria 
in  a  day,  and  Cairo  in  an  hour,  and  impatient,  moreover, 
to  assume  his  positions  for  the  investment  of  Milan,  the 
commander-in-chief,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1800, 
ordered  the  division  of  General  Lannes  to  march  upon 
the  village  in  all  its  force,  and  take  it  by  assault.  After 
three  hours  of  sanguinary  combat,  of  fierce  attack  and 
the  most  heroic  defense,  a  handful  of  the  defenders, 
driven  from  the  citadel,  retreating  step  by  step,  and  hotly 
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pursued  by  the  victorious  Frenchmen,  threw  themselves, 
as  a  last  resort,  into  the  quarters  of  Adjutant-General  H., 
with  the  resolution  there  to  maintain  themselves  to  the 
last,  and  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  might.  In  a 
moment,  the  house  occupied  by  this  brave  veteran,  was 
converted  into  a  fortress — barricades  were  thrown  up, 
loop-holes  for  musketry  cut  in  the  walls,  and  every  dis- 
position made,  that  time  and  means  afforded,  for  a  last 
desperate  resistance. 

Lannes.  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  assaulted  vil- 
lage, detached  an  officer  in  command  of  two  battalions, 
to  drive  the  insurgents  from  their  position.  The  officer, 
equally  distinguished  among  his  fellow  soldiers  for  his 
impetuous  courage  and  his  ferocity,  soon  forced  his  way, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  his  battalions,  into  the  disputed 
mansion,  trampling,  as  he  went,  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
forty  brave  fellows  by  whom  it  had  been  defended.  Gen- 
eral H.,  the  only  survivor,  after  beholding  the  slaughter 
of  his  garrison,  had  armed  himself  with  a  hatchet,  and 
with  almost  superhuman  strength  and  desperation,  op- 
posed the  entrance  of  the  republicans  ;  and  when  their 
leader  presented  himself,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  door  of 
the  room  to  which  he  had  retreated,  as  his  last  stand  of 
defense,  the  old  general  aimed  at  his  head  a  furious 
blow,  which  would  have  closed  his  career  at  once  and 
forever,  had  it  not  been  skillfully  parried  by  the  sabre  of 
the  Frenchman.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  the  wounded 
and  wearied  veteran  ;  he  fell ;  and  in  another  moment, 
the  apartment  was  filled  with  republicans. 

The  Frenchman,  who  was  never  known  to  yield  quar- 
ters to  a  vanquished  enemy  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
military  life,  stepped  forward  to  despatch  the  fallen  gen- 
eral, when  a  young  and  lovely  woman  rushed  from  an 
adjoining  room,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  kneeling 
there,  pale,  distracted,  the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes, 
shrieked  forth  in  a  voice  of  terror  and  despair, 

"  Spare  him — oh,  spare  him — do  not  take  his  life — he 
is  my  husband — the  father  of  my  child." 

The  Frenchman  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the  suppli- 
ant, with  an  eye  in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  anger 
or  of  pity — and  then,  deliberately  pushing  her  aside,  he 
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made  a  step  in  advance,  took  a  cool  and  steady  aim  with 
his  pistol  at  the  wounded  officer,  and  shot  him  through 
the  heart. 

The  wife  of  the  murdered  man  uttered  a  fearful 
scream,  and  starting  to  her  feet  and  flying  to  the  room 
whence  she  had  come,  returned  in  a  moment  with  her 
boy,  who,  at  the  sight  of  his  father's  massacre,  had  hid- 
den himself,  pale  and  trembling,  under  the  bed  ;  she 
held  him  up  to  the  ferocious  ruffian,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Monster  !  you  have  slain  the  father — complete  your 
work,  and  destroy  the  son." 

At  this  moment  loud  shouts  were  heard,  and  a  French 
general,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  officers,  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  apartment.  The  scene  was  dramatic — 
a  perfect  coup  de  theatre.  The  heart  of  the  ferocious 
soldier  failed  him  ;  pallor  overspread  his  features,  and 
his  limbs  shook  ;  while  Madame  H.,  as  if  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  general,  with  a 
single  cry  for  "  vengeance  !" 

The  general  raised  her  kindly  and  respectfully,  de- 
manding, at  the  same  moment,  an  explanation  of  the 
scene  before  him.  There  was  but  little  need  for  words  ; 
the  objects  upon  which  he  gazed,  bore  to  his  mind  the 
accusation  of  his  subordinate  ;  that  disfigured  corpse — 
that  female  upon  whose  lineaments  were  stamped  hor- 
ror and  despair — that  feeble  child,  with  his  pallid  cheeks, 
and  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  calling  upon  his 
father,  who  answered  not.  The  general  perceived  at 
once  that  there  was  no  fact  to  be  ascertained,  no  excuse 
to  be  admitted.  His  eye  flashed  fire,  and  striking  his 
glove  forcibly  upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  he  turned 
abruptly,  and  with  a  lowering  brow,  to  the  assassin  who 
stood  before  him  speechless  and  trembling,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  coward  and  a  savage  !  what  !  mur- 
der in  cold  blood,  an  unarmed  man — defenseless — a  vet- 
eran— before  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  imploring  mercy  !  It 
is  the  act  of  a  fiend  !" 

"  But,  general,"  muttered  the  criminal,  with  a  hesita- 
ting voice — the  voice  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  lost — 

"  Be  silent,  sir,"  interrupted  the  general,  "I  listen  to  no 
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excuses  ;  I  admit  of  no  defense.  You  are  unworthy  to 
serve  the  republic.  Give  me  up  your  sword,  your  epau- 
lets. From  this  moment  you  are  dismissed  from  the 
brigade  you  have  disgraced,  from  the  army  upon  which 
you  are  a  stain  !" 

The  major  raised  his  head,  with  a  proud,  fierce  look. 

"  General,"  he  said,  but  with  a  voice  that  betrayed  his 
emotion,  "  I  surrender  my  sword  ;  but  I  demand  a  trial 
by  my  comrades." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  sir,  and  within  the  hour." 

Then  turning  to  the  officers  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  spot,  and  reverentially  baring  his  head  before 
the  body  of  the  victim,  he  said  to  them, 

"  Unite  with  me,  gentlemen,  in  rendering  the  tribute 
of  respect  to  unfortunate  courage — to  a  brave  and  fallen 
enemy." 

The  remainder  of  that  dreadful  day  was  passed  by 
Madame  H.  in  the  bitterness  of  grief.  After  witnessing 
the  interment  of  her  husband  with  military  honors,  this 
unhappy  woman,  who  had  lost,  in  a  single  moment,  and 
under  circumstances  of  such  peculiar  horror,  all  that 
made  life  dear  to  her,  except  her  boy,  sunk  into  a 
lethargy  of  sorrow — an  abandonment  to  wretchedness. 
While  she  had  a  murdered  husband  to  avenge,  a  help- 
less child  to  protect  and  save,  she  had  preserved  her  en- 
ergies of  mind  and  body  ;  but  now,  when  the  assassin 
had  undergone  the  shame  of  a  public  degradation,  and 
the  prompt  and  terrible  justice  of  a  military  commission 
impended  over  his  head,  the  hapless  widow  could  think 
of  nothing  but  her  loss.  For  her,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  cause  of  hope  or  fear.  She  was  therefore  more 
astonished  than  alarmed,  when,  early  the  next  morning, 
a  French  aid-de-camp  waited  upon  her  with  a  request 
from  the  commander-in-chief,  that  she  would  repair  im- 
mediately to  his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  With- 
out a  word  of  inquiry  or  remonstrance  she  arose,  took 
her  child  into  her  arms,  and  followed  the  messenger  of 
the  general. 

Led  to  the  council-chamber  at  the  moment  of  her  ar- 
rival, Madame  H.  found  herself  surrounded  by  all  the 
glories  of  the  republican  army ;    by  those  celebrated 
men  for  whom  such  wondrous  destinies  were  reserved  ; 
43 
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by  whom  crowns  were  to  be  won  and  lost,  and  of  whom, 
in  after  years,  so  many  were  to  lose  on  battle-fields,  amid 
the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  or  the  corruptions  of  a  court, 
the  honor  for  which  they  now  were  panting,  or  the  lives 
they  were  now  so  ready  to  peril  in  its  winning.  There 
were  Murat,  Duroc,  Lannes,  Desaix,  Massena,  Hoche, 
and  Bernadotte  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  the  general, 
who,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  floor,  walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  as  if  in 
deep  and  painful  meditation. 

On  the  entrance  of  Madame  H.  he  stopped  abruptly 
— motioned  her  to  be  seated,  and  then,  after  gazing  for  a 
moment  upon  the  face  of  her  child,  with  a  gentle  smile 
of  interest  and  affection,  resumed  his  walk.  Madame 
H.  began  to  feel  alarm.  This  unexpected  summons, 
this  strange  reception,  the  silence  that  prevailed  around 
her,  all  combined,  first  to  surprise  and  then  to  terrify 
her.  A  vague  sensation  of  anxiety  and  fear  oppressed 
her  heart,  and  she  could  not  command  her  nerves  for 
the  utterance  of  a  single  word  that  might  call  forth  a 
solution  of  her  doubts."  All  at  once  the  roll  of  a  drum, 
at  a  little  distance,  startled  her  from  her  painful  reveries. 
Jt  was  quickly  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  and 
the  general,  pausing  in  his  walk,  placed  his  hand  upon 
her  arm,  and  led  her  to  a  window,  from  which  she  be- 
held, in  the  square  below,  the  fearful  spectacle  of  a  mili- 
tary execution  just  accomplished. 

"  Look,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a  calm,  yet  impressive 
tone  ;  "  the  man  whom  you  see  lying  dead  upon  the 
ground,  was  a  French  officer,  whom  his  comrades  in 
arms  have  condemned  to  death,  for  the  assassination  of 
an  Austrian,  in  a  city  taken  by  assault." 
|  He  paused  for  a  moment ;  then  glancing  round  upon 
the  officers  who  stood  near  them,  he  continued, 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  quit  Ivree  this  morning.  Gen- 
eral Desaix,  whom  I  have  requested  to  be  yoiir  escort. 
will  answer  to  the  republic  for  your  safety.  Farewellj 
madame  ;  report  to  the  Prince  Charles  what  you  have 
seen  of  the  justice  maintained  in  the  armies  of  the 
French." 

This  general,  at  that  time  first  consul,  was  afterward 
the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
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ESCAPE  OF  A  BIRD-CATCHER. 

On  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  Scotland,  where 
the  birds  build  their  nests  amid  the  crags  and  fissures  of 
immensely  towering  cliffs,  it  is  the  employment  of  a  class 
of  men  to  gather  the  eggs  and  young  birds,  which  are 
much  used" for  food  in  that  region.  They  descend  from 
the  top  of  the  cliffs  by  means  of  ropes  made  fast  above, 
and  with  no  other  security  than  this  rope  in  their  hands, 
they  climb  and  swing  about,  from  one  fissure  to  another, 
on  the  face  of  a  beetling  cliff,  often  many  hundred  feet 
from  the  ragged  and  rocky  bed  of  the  ocean  below  them. 

An  account  is  given  in  one  of  the  periodicals,  of  a 
perilous  excursion  of  one  of  these  men.  After  properly 
fastening  his  rope,  and  descending  about  two  hundred 
feet,  he  came  opposite  an  immense  fissure  in  the  face  of 
the  precipice.  While  hanging  from  the  rope  in  its  per- 
pendicular position,  he  was  at  least  ten  feet  from  the 
portion  of  the  rock  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  cave, 
or  fissure,  owing  to  the  projection  of  the  cliff  above  him. 
When  on  a  level  with  the  bottom,  he  coiled  up  in  his  hand, 
a  portion  of  the  rope  which  swung  below  him,  and  by 
moving  his  body  from  side  to  side,  he  gave  the  rope  suf- 
ficient motion  to  swing  him  over  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
and  then,  by  a  sudden  exertion,  threw  himself  on  the 
bottom,  allowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  rope  to  unwind 
from  the  coil  in  his  hand. 

Being  safely  landed,  he  commenced  his  search  for 
birds  and  eggs,  holding  the  end  of  the  rope  in  his 
hand,  as  he  crawled  over  the  ledges  to  examine  the 
small  fissures  and  holes,  in  which  the  birds  make  their 
nests.  So  perilous  was  the  descent  to  this  place,  that 
very  few  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  it,  and  being, 
consequently,  but  rarely  visited,  the  game  was  propor- 
tionably  abundant.  In  his  ardor  for  collecting  a  valua- 
ble load,  he  neglected  the  precaution  of  tying  the  rope 
about  his  body,  and  finally,  lost  in  the  profusion  that 
was  spread  about  him,  he  forgot  his  rope  entirely,  and 
letting  go  his  hold,  in  an  instant  it  was  swinging  in 
the  air,  at  a  distance  so  great,  as  to  defy  any  exertion  of 
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his  to  regain  it.  Above  him,  the  beetling  rock  projected 
so  far,  as  to  defy  the  wildest  hope  of  ascending  it.  Be- 
low him  was  a  yawning  depth,  so  fearful  that  only  the 
eye  of  those  accustomed  to  the  sight,  could  look  upon 
it.  The  angry  waves  were  dashing  in  impotent  fury 
on  the  rocks,  far,  far  below  him,  and  the  noise  of  their 
roar  was  almost  inaudible,  at  his  dizzy  height.  Ships 
could  be  seen  coursing  their  way  upon  the  wide  wa- 
ters, but  they  dwindled  to  mere  specks,  as  he  gazed  at 
them  with  straining  eyes,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catch- 
ing some  faint  signal  of  recognition.  There  seemed  no 
hope  of  escape.  Death,  in  its  most  horrible  form,  stared 
him  in  the  face.  A  deadly  feeling  came  over  him,  when 
the  reality  of  his  awful  situation  was  fully  settled  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  sat  down  in  the  stupor  of  despair. 

All  at  once  a  hope  darted  into  his  mind.  He  might, 
he  thought,  leap  out  from  the  rock,  and  catch  the  rope  as 
he  descended.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  many  chances  of 
failure ;  but  he  might  succeed ;  and  this  was  stimulus 
enough  to  undertake  it.  The  wind  was  light,  and  the 
rope,  consequently,  nearly  motionless.  If  he  delayed,  the 
wind  might  rise  and  give  motion  to  the  rope,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  difficulty  ;  or  his  friends  above  might  be  alarm- 
ed at  his  absence,  and  pull  up  the  rope  in  the  hope  of  as- 
certaining his  fate,  and  thus  cut  off  all  chances  of  escape. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  make  an  immediate  attempt. 
Collecting  all  his  energy,  with  outstretched  arms  he 
sprung  from  the  rock.  He  descended  some  feet  before  he 
reached  the  rope,  and  thus  acquired  considerable  velo- 
city in  falling :  and  when  he  first  clasped  the  rope  with  his 
hands,  he  slipped  rapidly  down,  the  rope  running  through 
his  hands,  tearing  the  skin,  and  creating  a  pain  equal  to 
holding  upon  a  hot  iron  ;  and  not  until  he  was  almost  at 
the  extremity  of  the  rope,  was  he  able  to  swing  with  a 
firm  hold.  He  immediately  fastened  the  rope  about  his 
body,  and  after  relieving  his  hands  for  a  few  moments, 
he  commenced  his  perilous  ascent.  He  at  length  regain- 
ed the  top,  and  lived  to  recount  one  of  the  most  perilous 
adventures  from  which  a  man  ever  escaped  unharmed. 


